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DEFECTIVE  AUMBNTATION  A  PRIMARY  CAUSE  OP  DISEASE. 

Vegetable  Dyspepsia,  and  Chronic  Diarrhea,  and  their  Complications; 
or  the  Disease*  arising  in  Army  and  Private  Life  from  a  too  exclusive 
Use  of  Vegetable,  and  especially  Amylaceous  Food;  with  interesting 
Matter  relating  to  the  Diet  and  Treatment  of  these  Pathological  Condi- 
Hens,  and  a  new  Ration  proposed  with  which  this  large  Class  of  Diseases 
may  be  avoided  by  Armies. 

By  J.  H.  SixiSBumT,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
{Communicated  for  the  8t.  Loots  Medical  Reporter.] 

Some  of  the  diseases  arising  from  defective  alimentation  are 
the  various  forms  of  vegetable  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhea!  the 
go-called  "  summer  complaint "  in  children,  purpura  hemorrha- 
gica, rheumatism,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  the  various  forms  of 
colloid  disease  and  many  affections  of  the  blood  apparatus  and 
nervous  system,  which  result  in  lung  and  heart  disease,  and  in 
affections  of  the  mind,  eye,  ear  and  organs  of  speeoh. 

This  paper  is  an  abstract  of  experiments  and  observations  in 
army  diseases  and  in  private  practice,  and  is  the  result  of 
extended  and  patient  labor. 

Much  of  this  matter  appeared  in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  Ohio  for  1865.  Since  that  publication  I  have  consid- 
erably extended  my  observations  and  experiments. 

By  defective  alimentation  is  meant  the  too  exclusive  and  too 
long  continued  feeding  upon  any  one  kind  of  food.  This  kind 
of  feeding  overtaxes  those  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
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designed  for  digesting  this  particular  charaoter  of  aliment, 
so  much  so,  that  the  digestive  process  soon  becomes  imperfect 
and  fermentation  gradually  supervenes.  The  blood  before  long 
begins  to  show  signs  of  deterioration,  and  the  various  tissues 
depending  upon  good  blood  for  their  healthy  support  have  their 
physiological  processes  little  by  little  disturbed,  and  gradually 
pathological  states  of  the  histological  elements  arise.  The 
healthy  processes  of  cell  feeding,  cell  digestion,  ceil  assimilation, 
cell  organization  and  cell  elimination,  become  more  or  less 
deranged,  and  the  various  organs  and  tissues  being  supplied 
with  imperfect  and  abnormal  material  for  carrying  on  in  a 
physiological  manner  their  normal  functions,  step  by  step  yield 
to  pathological  invasion,  and  soon  palpable  disease  is  the  result. 
The  diseases  arising  from  too  exclusively  feeding  upon  any 
one  kind  of  food  are  far  more  numerous  than  has  been  supposed. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  too  exclusive  use  of  salt  meats 
tends  to  produce  scorbutic  states.  More  recently  it  has  been 
determined  that  fresh  meats  also,  under  similar  circumstances, 
produce  like  conditions.  Those  conditions  are  best  counter- 
acted by  the  free  use  of  vegetable  food,  and  the  vegetable  acid 
salts  of  potassa  and  iron. 

To  this  list  of  scorbutic  excitants  we  may  add  vegetable  food, 
and  especially  that  of  an  amylaceous,  saccharine  and  leguminous 
character.*  These  are  eminently  scorbutic  excitants.  The  dis- 
eased conditions  produced,  however,  by  them  are  of  a  peculiar 
type,  differing  in  many  particulars  from  those  produced  by 
animal  food. 

When  the  scorbutic  taint  is  created  by  the  too  exclusive  use 
of  amylaceous  and  leguminous  products,  these  conditions,  instead 
of  being  best  treated  by  the  free  use  of  vegetables  and  the  vege- 
table acid  salts  of  potassa  and  iron,  require  with  the  latter  albu- 

•  The  reason  that  beans  are  so  indigestible  is,  that  the  starch  grains  are  held  in 
large,  strong,  leguminous  sacs,  that  are  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  the  secretions  of 
the  digestive  apparatus.  The  result  is ,  that  the  starch  inside  the  sacs  can  not  be  reached 
by  the  alimentary  secretions,  and  hence  thev  remain  undissolved  in  their  leguminous 
oases,  and  gradually  ferment  in  their  passage,  developing  large  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid. 
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minons  animal  food,  as  these  conditions  have  been  excited  by 
the  absence  of  this  kind  of  aliment. 

The  abnormal  states  produced  by  a  too  exclusive  amy- 
laceous diet  differ  from  thoso  produced  by  one  that  is  too  exclu- 
sively animal.  They  present  themselves,  first,  in  a  deranged 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  nervous  system,  with  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  fibrinous  depositions  in  the  heart  and 
large  vessels  leading  to  it,  with  the  lodgment  of  emboli  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  producing  thrombosis  and  embolism; 
while  the  scorbutic  taint  from  meat  shows  itself  usually  first  in 
the  skin  and  mouth,  the  blood  being  thin  and  there  being  little 
or  no  tendency  to  fibrinous  depositions.  Both  often  result  in 
pains  and  aches  in  the  extremities  and  back,  simulating  those 
of  chronic  muscular  rheumatism. 

The  derangement  of  the  system  arising  from  the  too  exclusive 
use  of  vegetable  food,  and  especially  that  of  an  amylaceous  and 
saccharine  character,  are  various  and  peculiar,  and  throw  inter- 
esting and  valuable  light  upon  many  diseased  conditions.  They 
open  up  a  wide  field  for  careful  research  and  point  us  to  simple 
preventable  excitants  as  the  true  causes  of  some  of  the  gravest 
abnormal  conditions.  That  amylaceous  aliments,  when  too 
exclusively  used,  should  excite  paralytic  states  and  tendencies,  is 
most  highly  interesting.  That  this  same  kind  of  food  should  have 
a  tendency  to  develop  in  the  system  a  saccharine  and  fermenta- 
tive state,  accompanied  by  vegetable  dyspepsia,  and  this  sooner  or 
later  followed  by  the  so-called  chronic  diarrhea,  and  that  by  and 
by  conditions  arise  which  may  result  in  a  disposition  to  fibrinous 
depositions  in  and  near  the  heart,  and  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries (thrombosis  and  embolism),  and  a  susceptibility  to  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear  and  vocal  organs,  is  also  most  highly  important 
and  suggestive.  That  colloid  and  tubercular  diseases,  and  the 
principal  form  of  diabetes  and  the  "summer  complaint'9  of 
children,  should  arise  from  the  same  or  similar  causes,  adds 
still  more  to  the  interest  in  studies  in  this  direction.  It  reminds 
ns  that,  perhaps,  to  the  food  we  eat  we  may  look  for  a  great 
share  of  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."    These  abnormal  eon- 
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ditions  become  simple  systematic  expressions  that  warn  us  of 
transgressions  in  dietetic  laws. 

Scarcely  anything  has  been  dene,  except  by  way  of  accident, 
in  tracing  nicely  the  peculiar  ^effects  and  influences  upon  the 
system  of  living  exclusively  for  any  length  of  time  upon  indivi- 
dual kinds  of  food.  Here  is  a  field,  at  the  very  threshold  of  our 
existence,  so  simple  in  itself  that  it  has  been  entirely  passed 
over  by  the  investigator  who  is  busying  himself  exploring,  in 
the  obscure  mazes  beyond,  for  those  very  causes  of  disease 
which  he  is  daily  taking  into  his  system  in  the  food  he  eats  for 
nourishing  and  invigorating  his  body. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  diseases  excited  by  defective 
feeding : 

VEGETABLE  DYSPEPSIA. 

This  arises  from  the  too  exclusive  and  too  long  continued  use 
of  vegetable,  and  especially  amylaceous  and  saccharine  food. 
The  stomach  is  the  first  organ  to  suffer.  This  organ  is  designed 
in  man  for  digesting  mainly  animal  food.  It  requires  animal 
aliment  to  excite  in  its  glands  healthy  secretion  in  the  normal 
quantity,  and  to  stimulate  its  muscular  fibres  to  keep  up  those  - 
movements  which  are  necessary  for  physiological  digestion  and 
transmission. 

The  too  exclusive  and  long  continued  use  of  vegetable,  and 
especially  amylaceous  and  saccharine,  food,  fills  the  stomach 
with  materials  which  it  imperfectly  digests  and  which  fail  to 
stimulate  the  organ  in  a  healthy  manner.  The  result  is  that 
gastric  secretion  becomes  abnormal  and  the  food  lies  in  the 
stomach  so  long  that  the  fermentative  processes,  little  by  little, 
supervene,  and  at  first  carbonic  acid,  sugar  and  alcohol  result. 
This  marks  the  cell  stage  of  development  of  the  yeast  vegetation 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  accompanied  by  distentions  of  the  gastric 
walls  after  feeding  and  with  eructations  of  carbonic  acid. 

Sooner  or  later  the  filamentous  stage  of  yeast  vegetation 
begins,  ushering  in  the  acetous  fermentation,  producing  acid 
stomach  and  sour  eructations.  We  now  have  vegetable  gastric 
dyspepsia  folly  inaugurated. 
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Yeast  plants  are  rapidly  developed  in  the  organ,  and  every 
particle  of  vegetable  food  that  is  taken  in  immediately  begins  to 
ferment,  the  stomach  being  converted  into  an  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  beer,  alcohol,  vinegar  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
carbonio  acid  partially  paralyzes  the  gastric  nerves,  so  that  the 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  thickening  produce  but  little  pain 
when  compared  with  the  gravity  of  the  pathological  ohanges 
going  on.  If  the  causes  are  not  removed  the  lesions  increase 
and  the  disease  extends.  The  fermentative  processes  are  grad- 
ually transmitted  to  the  small  and  large  intestines,  distending 
them  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of  fermentation, 
producing  vegetable  dyspepsia  of  the  bowels. 

If  this  continues  for  any  length  of  time  irritation,  inflamma- 
tion and  thickening  of  the  large  intestines  is  the  result.  This  is 
sooner  or  later  accompanied  by  chronic  diarrhea,  severe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gravity  of  the  lesions. 

In  treating  this  disease  the  great  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
cause.  Besides  this  little  is  necessary.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  clean  the  yeast  and  slimy  matters  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  Kocheile  salts  and  to 
administer  a  few  anti-fermentatives  and  tonics. 

This  dyspeptic  condition  in  private  life  may  continue  for 
months  or  even  years  before  it  results  in  sufficient  irritation  and 
thickening  of  the  large  intestines  to  produce  chronic  diarrhea. 
This  is,  however,  sure  to  follow  sooner  or  later.  At  first  the 
bowels  are  bloated  and  constipated.  This  state  is  followed  ere 
long  by  alternate  periods  of  diarrhea  and  constipation,  and  this 
by  almost  constant  diarrhea. 

In  this  type  of  disease  the  passages  occur  mostly  during  the 
night  and  morning.  In  army  praotice  the  dyspeptic  stage  is 
usually  either  brief  or  wanting. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  chronic  diarrhea  as  it  occurs 
in  armies.  The  same  disease  is,  however,  constantly  met  with 
in  private  practice,  but  in  a  mitigated  foim. 

Chronic  Diarbhia.— This  disease,  with  the  other  intercurrent 
abnormal  states  that  arise  from  the  too  exclusive  use  of  a  dry 
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amylaceous  diet,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages 
— the  incubative,  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 

Incubative  Stage. — The  diarrhea  is  preceded  in  all  cases  that 
are  uncomplicated  *  by  a  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels. 
This  is,  however,  generally  overlooked  by  the  patient,  from  the 
fact  that  frequently  the  diarrhea  comes  on  gradually,  first, 
having  only  one  profuse  passage  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
this  taking  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  The  appetite 
being  good  and  there  being  no  pain,  save  immediately  preceding 
the  passage,  this  condition  is  allowed  to  run  on  uncared  for — 
frequently  for  some  time — till  the  passages  have  increased  from 
four  to  ten,  or  more,  per  day,  mostly  during  the  night.  The 
patient  now  applies  for  treatment  and  almost  invariably  reports 
to  the  surgeon  that  his  diarrhea  had  been  preceded  by  loose- 
ness. The  incubative  stage  of  the  disease  has  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  him  and  he  only  remembers  that  his  bowels  have  been 
loose  for  some  time.  If,  however,  bis  case  be  carefully  traced 
back,  a  preliminary  constipated  period,  often  of  several  weeks 
standing,  will  be  found  to  have  existed.  During  this  period  of 
constipation  the  patient  has  had  from  one  to  four  scant,  difficult, 
and  either  hard  or  plastic  passages  per  week.  During  the  even- 
ing and  night  he  has  been  troubled  with  the  development  of 
gases  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  often  distending  them  so  as  to 
excite  pain  through  from  one  side  to  the  other,  accompanied  by 
eructations  and  passages  of  wind.f  This  development  of  gases 
in  the  alimentary  canal  goes  on  increasing  during  the  incuba- 
tive stage  till  the  diarrhea  sets  in.  During  this  constipated 
period  there  is  also  a  paralytic  tendency.  This  shows  itself 
first  in  the  large  intestines,  in  a  want  of  normal  sensibility  and 
peristaltic  action,  and  then  in  the  lower  extremities,  which 
exhibit  prickling  sensations  and  are  liable  to  "  get  asleep,"  as 
the  patients  describe  it.    There  is  a  mixed  up  numb  feeling  in 

•  The  complicated  varieties  are  such  as  are  directly  excited  into  activity  by  the  ener- 
vating effects  of  other  diseases,  as  dysentery,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  fto. 

t  Often  the  bowels  have  become  so  paralyzed  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  pass  the 
generating  flatus,  and  hence  he  frequently  becomes  enormously  distended. 
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the  head;  with  frequently  a  confused  condition,  ringing  in  the* 
ears  at  night  and  muse©  volitantes,  with  sometimes  a  "  blur 
before  the  eyes/'  The  bronchial  and  pulmonary  membranes 
become  more  or  less  irritated,  frequently  attended  with  a  feeling 
of  constriction  about  the  chest,  with  a  cough  during  the  night 
and  towards  morning,  and  after  getting  up,  with  the  expectora- 
tion often  of  thick,  cream-colored,  sweetish  mucus.  The  tonguo 
is  generally  unusually  clean  and  watery,  with  a  red  border  and 
a  red  streak  down  the  centre,  which  central  streak  sometimes 
feelp  sore.  There  is  often  slight  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with 
a  tendency  to  fibrinous  depositions  in  its  cavities  and  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels.  The  voice  becomes  often  hoarse,  with  a 
peculiar  stiff,  constricted  feeling  in  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal 
region.  There  is  a  lassitude  about  the  muscles  which  is  rather 
dispelled  than  otherwise  by  exercise.    Appetite  good. 

With  many  the  symptoms  of  the  incubative  stage  are  not  very 
strongly  marked,  especially  when  the  patients  are  actively 
engaged.  After  a  short  time,  in  such  cases,  it  frequently  passes 
away,  the  alimentary  canal  adapting  itself  to  the  dry  amylaceous 
food,  so  that  digestion  goes  on  normally  and  the  passages  become 
quite  natural  in  consistence,  color  and  frequency.  When  this 
period  is  once  passed  the  tendency  to  have  diarrhea  from  living 
upon  starchy  food  is  much  lessened,  and  the  patients  are  now 
disposed  to  become  more  plethoric  than  usual.  They  feel,  how- 
ever, less  tonicity  of  the  system  and  readily  tire,  and  frequently 
are  troubled  with  palpitations,  and  short  and  hurried  breathing 
after  any  severe  fatigue.  If,  however,  the  system  becomes  debil- 
itated through  any  cause,  such  as  from  typhoid,  intermittent,  or 
bilious  remittent  fever,  4c.,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to 
diarrheic  conditions,  which,  if  not  early  subdued,  become  chronic 
and  more  difficult  to  control. 

Quite  frequently  cases  are  met  with  of  remarkably  strong  and 
healthy  digestive  organs,  where  the  paralytic  tendencies  of  the 
incubative  stage  continue  without  exciting  diarrhea.  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  fibrinous  depositions  in  the 
heart  (thrombosis),  and  to  the   lodgment  of  fibrinous  clots 
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(emboli)  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  producing  congestions  and 
smothering  sensations.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  tuberculosis 
and  disease  of  the  eye  and  ear,  with  partial  paralysis  of  the 
larynx,  with  pains  and  aches  in  the  extremities  and  back,  simu- 
lating muscular  rheumatism.  Such  patients  are  soon  disabled 
and  become  permanent  invalids,  and  not  many  months  elapse 
before  the  abnormal  states  advance  so  far  that  the  diseased  con- 
ditions become  obstinate  and  often  incurable.  Frequently  this 
class  of  patients  become  so  paralyzed  that  they  are  unable  to 
help  themselves.  In  others,  symptoms  present  themselves 
resembling  somewhat  those  of  muscular  rheumatism,  without 
the  swelling  and  redness,  but  which  are  really  scorbutio  in 
character  and  like  those  previously  mentioned,  originate  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  admixture  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  healthy  alimentation  and  nutrition. 

Acute  Stage. — The  incubative  stago  is  followed  by  a  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  or  diarrhea  more  or  less  marked,  with  the  develop- 
ment largely  of  gaseous  products  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
particularly  during  the  evening  and  night  The  first  diarrhea 
stools  generally  come  on  towards  morning.  There  is  usually,  at 
first,  but  a  single  passage  daily  and  this  occurs  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  night  or  early  in  the  morning.  With  it  is  passed  much 
wind.  Before  the  passage,  and  immediately  after,  there  is  a 
heat  and  throbbing  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  intestines. 
The  evacuation  is  followed  by  a  general  feeling  of  relief,  and 
usually  there  is  no  uneasiness  about  the  bowels  during  the  sub- 
sequent day.  Nothing  abnormal  is  felt  till  the  following  even- 
ing, when  the  stomach  and  intestines  become  again  distended 
with  flatus,  which  appears  in  active  motion.  This  continues 
through  the  night  or  until  the  profuse  evacuation,  which  is 
generally  more  watery  than  that  of  the  first  night,  and  is  accom- 
panied and  followed  by  the  same  train  of  symptoms.  This  state 
of  things  may  continue,  slightly  increasing,  for  from  two  to  ten 
days,  according  to  the  food,  exercise  and  condition  of  the  system. 
Finally,  the  bloating  during  the  night,  and  the  passages  follow- 
ing and  accompanying  the  same,  become  so  frequent  and  disturb 
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the  rest  of  the  patient  so  much,  that  he  applies  for  medical 
treatment. 

Daring  the  acute  stage  there  is  a  highly  fermentative  tendency 
in  the  alimentary  canal  during  the  evening  and  night,  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  pain.  The  passages  during  this  stage 
frequently  suddenly  increase  from  one  or  two  daily  to  twenty  and 
more,  the  patient  in  a  few  hours  becoming  reduced  so  low  that  he 
is  unable  to  get  up  alone ;  and  the  large  intestines  and  sphincter 
become  so  paralyzed  that  the  feces  are  passed  involuntarily  in 
bed.*  The  paralytic  tendency,  and  the  ringing  in  the  ears,  and 
the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  symptoms  are  more  marked  than  in 
the  incubative  stage.  The  heart  becomes  irritable  and  is  thrown 
into  violent  palpitation,  often  by  excitement.  The  tongue  becomes 
red,  swollen,  smooth,  or  loose  and  watery  j  the  voice  is  often 
husky  and  sometimes  reduced  to  a  whisper;  and  rheumatic  pains — 
or  what  simulates  them — occur  in  the  extremities  and  back,  and 
the  urine  becomes  scanty  and  often  loaded  with  oxalate  of  lime. 
During  this  stage,  which  lasts  for  several  days,  the  timo  varying 
according  to  the  diet,  exercise  and  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
disease  readily  yields,  usually,  to  a  simple  cathartic  dose  of 
Bochelle  salts,  followed  by  the  vegetable  acid  salts  of  potassa, 
soda  and  iron  in  dilute  solutions,  and  an  albuminous  animal  diet. 
If,  however,  neglected  or  attempts  are  made  to  suppress  it  with 
opium  and  astringents,  and  light  farinaceous  diet,  the  abnormal 
alimentary  conditions  invariably  become  worse,  and  the  diarrhea 
reappears  with  aggravated  symptoms  and  soon  becomes  chronic. 
There  is  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
and  especially  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestines,  which  are 
frequently  more  or  less  inflamed.  This  condition  yields  more 
readily  to  the  remedial  and  dietetic  means  above  referred  to, 
than  to  the  ordinary  remedial  measures  resorted  to  for  subduing 
the  usual  inflammatory  conditions.  The  dispharges  are  thin 
and  foamy — like  yeast — a  single  passage  frequently  nearly  filling 

•  This  Lb  particularly  the  case  In  armies.  AU  of  these  conditions  are,  however,  met 
with  almost  daily  in  private  practice.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  zymotic  regions 
or  localities  where  oryptogamic  vegetation  and  fermentations  retdily  occur,  and 
progress  rapidly. 
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a  large  chamber,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  patient  and 
attendants.  In  color  they  are  either  clayey,  brownish,  pinkish, 
or  normal,  and  contain  more  or  less  mucus  and  gelatinous  (col- 
loid) matter;  the  latter  being  in  little  jelly-like  lumps  dissemi- 
nated through  the  fecal  matters.  In  later  stages  blood  is  fre- 
quently present.  Fragments  of  undigested  food,  and  crystals 
of  the  triple  phosphates,  and  of  oxalate  of  lime,  are  scattered 
abundantly  through  the  stools*  Fragments  of  intestinal  epithe- 
lium, and  casts  of  the  glandules  of  Lieberkuhn,  and  often  the 
follicles  of  Peyer,  are  found  in  the  discharge. 

Chronic  Stage. — During  the  chronic  stage  the  stools  range 
from  three  to  twenty  and  sometimes  more  per  day.  They  occur 
more  frequently  daring  the  night  and  morning  than  during  the 
balance  of  the  day,  and  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the 
development,  and  eructation,  and  passage  of  much  flatus.*  The 
intestinal  gases  appear  to  be  constantly  in  motion,  indicating 
fermentation.  During  the  day  the  passages  are  less  frequent, 
and  there  is  less  flatus  and  intestinal  uneasiness.  The  appetite 
is  generally  good  and  sometimes  unusually  so,  there  being  no 
difficulty  in  retaining  food  on  the  stomach.  The  passages  are 
mostly  of  a  pale  ash  color,  thin  and  watery  or  gelatinous  and 
slimy,  in  which  are  disseminated  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  lumps  of  jelly-like  gelati- 
nous (colloid)  matter,  frequently  streaked  with  blood  and  some- 
times masses  of  cream-colored  pus. 

In  other  cases  they  are— especially  in  the  advanced  stages — 
various  shades  of  green  and  brown  from  gelatinous  colloid 
matter  and  altered  blood.  The  pus  in  the  feces  is  distinguished 
from  the  colloid  matter  and  mucus  by  its  oream  color  and  its 
readily  mixing  with  water.  The  mucus  and  oolloid  matter  are 
more  glazy  and  ropy,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  do  not  mix 
with  water.  The  colloid  matter  has  a  yellowish  and  sometimes 
greenish  tinge/  and  occurs  in  lumps  and  ropes  disseminated 
through  the  fecal  matter  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 

•  Frequently  the  intestines  are  so  thoroughly  paralyzed  that  the  patients  are  unable 
to  pass  the  flatus,  It  remaining,  distending  the  abdomen  to  a  most  uncomfortable 
extent. 
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from  the  mucus,  which  covers  the  outside  of  the  feces  with  a 
slimy  layer  when  they  have  sufficient  consistence,  and  when  not, 
it  is  so  mixed  with  the  fecal  matter  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished save  by  the  ropiness  or  slimy  character  of  the  passages. 
During  this   stage  there  is  more  or  less  uneasiness,  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  epigastrium,  and  a  constant  tenderness,  especi- 
ally during  nights,  along  the  colon  and  rectum.    In  severe  cases 
there  is  often  complete  paralysis  of  the  large  intestines  and 
sphincter,  so  that  the  feces  are  passed  involuntarily  in  bed. 
Frequently  in  such  cases  the  passages  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  dark, 
dirty  green  color  by  reflected  light,  and  greenish-yellow  by 
transmitted  light.    This  matter  is  frequently  taken  for  bilious 
secretions.    The  appetite  is  variable  though  generally  remark- 
ably good,  considering  the  gravity  of  the  lesions.     During  this 
stage  there  is  a  paralytic  tendency  showing  itself  more  or  less 
in  the  lower  bowels  and  inferior  extremities.     The  legs  are  very 
apt  to  prickle  and  "get  asleep,"  as  the  patients  describe  it. 
There  is  also  more  or  less  bronchial  and  pulmonary  irritation, 
with  night  and  morning  cough,  expectoration  of  a  sweetish 
cream- colored  mucus,  and  often  a  constricted  feeling  in  one  or 
both  lungs,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  the  clogging  up  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  with  emboli  and  to  tubercular  depositions. 
The  disposition  to  functional  and  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is 
increased  in  this  stage,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  frequently 
strongly  marked.     Ringing  in  the  ears  is  frequent  at  night  and 
there  is  also  an  amaurotic  tendency  with  ulcerations  of  the  cor- 
nea, especially  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.     There  is  con- 
siderable thirst,  a  watery  state  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  tongue 
generally  unusually  clean,  and  often  red  and  watery,  and  some- 
times bloody ;  urine  small  and  sometimes  loaded  with  lithates : 
a  dry,  harsh,  bran-like  scaly  skin ;  a  sense  of  uneasiness ;  dull 
pain  and  heat  about  the  lower  bowels ;  pains  and  tenderness  in 
the  epigastrium,  and  more  or  less  pain  and  weakness  in  the 
lower  extremities  and  back;  frequent  chilliness,  intermitted 
occasionally  by  flashes  of  heat;  a  general  sense  of  weariness  and 
indisposition  to  either  bodily  or  mental  exertion,  and  if  the 
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disease  is  not  checked  a  daily  increasing  emaciation ;  dyspeptio 
symptoms  show  themselves,  especially  daring  the  evening  and 
night,  such  as  acidity  of  stomach,  sour  eructations,  distension  of 
stomach  and  intestines  with  flatus,  which  is  in  constant  motion, 
oppression  or  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  burning  sensations 
about  [the  precordia,  &c,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
appetite,  however,  is  seldom  impaired  to  the  extent  that  the 
lesions  would  seem  to  indicate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  often 
increased  as  the  disease  progresses  and  the  passages  increase 
in  frequency ;  there  is  often  an  increased  craving  for  food  and 
drinks,  with  greater  dryness  of  skin,  mouth  and  fauces,  and  a 
sensation  of  sinking,  and  tenderness,  and  weakness  about  the 
stomach.  The  food,  notwithstanding  the  amount  consumed, 
produces  no  increase  of  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  a  steadiiy  in- 
creasing emaciation  is  almost  always  noticed,  with  increasing 
enervation  of  body  and  mind.  The  general  temperature  of  the 
body  is  somewhat  lowered,  either  phosphoric  or  ozaluric  symp- 
toms set  in  and  the  patient  becomes  peevish,  fretful,  complain- 
ing and  hypochondriacal,  magnifying  his  pains  and  sensations. 
The  memory  becomes  impaired  and  the  sick  man  more  or  less 
childish.  There  is  a  disagreeable  exhalation  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  from  the  pulmonary  membranes. 

The  feces  have  an  offensive  fermentative  odor,  and  the  urine 
is  small  and  is  generally  loaded  with  lithates  and  oxalates.  The 
tongue  is  usually  clean  and  watery,  with  red  edges  and  centre, 
and  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  disposition  to 
irritable  condition  of  the  pulmonary  membranes  with  tickling 
sensations,  and  night  and  morning  oough  and  expectoration  of 
thick,  sweetish  yellow  mucus;  some  oppression  at  times  in 
breathing,  and  frequently  a  peculiar  constricting  sensation  in 
the  pharynx  in  going  through  with  the  act  of  swallowing. 
Where  there  is  a  predisposition  to  phthisis  the  disease  is  very 
apt  to  be  rapidly  developed.  The  gums  sometimes  assume  a 
reddish,  spongy  appearance,  and  readily  bleed,  and  the  breath 
is  very  offensive.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  becomes  a  frequent 
and  troublesome  symptom.  There  is  often  irritation,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra,  with  icteroid 
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tendencies.  In  this  stage  of  the  complaint  there  is  a  remarkable 
terdency  to  tubercular  development  in  the  lungs,  with  the 
usual  attendant  symptoms.  The  patient  sinks  rapidly,  the 
emaciation  and  debility  become  extreme,  and  sometimes  what 
appears  to  be  a  peculiar  diphtheretxo  exudation,  but  which  is 
really  yeast  plants  (Cryptococcus  cerevisi©  *)  developing  in  the 
glycogenic  mucus  secretions,  shows  itself  creeping  up  in  the 
pharynx  and  fauces,  and  finally  dips  down  into  the  larynx  and 
the  patient  soon  expires,  exhausted  apparently  from  the  want 
of  nourishment,  whioh,  although  taken  freely,  is  not  appro- 
priated, it  passing  in  the  feces  mostly  undigested. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  of  soldiers  in  active  service  there 
seems  to  be  excited  a  peculiar  fermentative  tendency  and  scor- 
butic condition.  This  condition  renders  them  very  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  chronic  diarrhea  whenever  their  systems  are  ener- 
vated by  other  diseases,  such  as  dysentery,  intermittent,  bilious 
remittent  or  typhoid  fever,  over  fatigue,  or  other  causes  that 
enfeeble  the  system  and  impair  digestion.  This  is  the  reason 
why  chronic  diarrhea  so  often  follows  and  accompanies  these 
diseases.  In  such  cases  it  appears  merely  as  a  complication  of 
other  pathological  conditions,  which  modify  its  incubative  and 
acute  stages,  so  that  the  preceding  remarks  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  progress  of  the  several  stages  of  uncomplicated  diar- 
rhea, are  not  strictly  applicable  to  this  class  of  oases.  The  condi- 
tions, however,  in  the  chronic  stage  of  both  are  alike  and  require 
the  same  management,  diet  and  treatment. 

There  appears  to  be  in  armies  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  even  in  well  soldiers,  as  evidenced  by  post* 
mortem  examinations  of  those  that  are  shot  dead  in  battle,  f 
predisposing  them  to  attacks  of  chronio  diarrhea  upon  exposure 
to  any  cause  that  enervates  the  system  and  impairs  digestion. 

This  condition  is  a  chronio  one  that  gives  no  particular  pain 

*  Then  appears  to  be  excited  in  the  system  a  highly  saccharine  condition,  the  secre- 
tions all  passing  readily  into  fermentative  states  developing  yeast  plants. 

t  See  medical  and  surgical  reports  of  the  Crimean  war,  where  post  inortems  of 
wen  soldiers  shot  dead  in  battle  are  described. 
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or  inconvenience  *  to  the  soldier,  unless  excited  into  activity  by 
enfeebling  causes,  such  as  attacks  of  fever,  dysentery,  over- 
fatigue, insufficient  and  improper  food,  or  other  debilitating 
causes.  The  chronic  condition  is  the  same  in  nature  as  that  of 
chronic  diarrhea,  it  only  being  less  in  degree  and  arises  from 
the  same  cause. 

There  is  in  this  disease  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  vessels, 
and  to  tubercular  depositions  in  the  lungs  Usually  the  system 
has  not  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the  disease  before  there 
are  indications  that  these  abnormal  formations  have  already 
begun.  In  later  stages  night  sweats  set  in,  and  frequently  be- 
come very  enervating  and  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  skin 
becomes  dry  and  scaly,  the  urine  scanty,  the  abdomen  sunken 
pulse  from  90  to  140  per  minute,  voice  husky  and  hollow,  and 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  whisper  ;  the  cornea  occasionally  ulcer- 
ated, and  not  unfrequently — in  severe  cases— congestion  of  the 
lungs  or  brain  sets  in  and  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Sometimes 
obstinate  renal  congestions  occur,  accompanied  by  suppression 
of  urine  and  consequently  uremic  poisoning,  whioh  proves  fatal. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Feces.— The  microscopic  and 
chemical  examinations,  connected  with  the  feces,  developed  the 
following  interesting  facts : 

1.  That  as  soon  (after  beginning  to  subsist  on  amylaceous 
diet)  as  gases  begin  to  develop  in  the  intestinal  canal,  yeast 
plants  begin  to  develop  in  the  alimentary  matters  to  an  abnor- 
mal extent. 

2.  That  this  development  of  yeast  plants  is  evidence  of  the 
inauguration  of  fermentative  changes  in  the  amylaceous  food. 

8.  That  fermentation  and  the  development  of  yeast  plants 
continue  to  increase  till  diarrheic  conditions  are  produced. 

4.  That  a  peculiar  gelatinous  colloid  matter,  usually  in  little 
masses  scattered  through  the  feces,  shows  itself  to  a  greater 
or  lea*  extent  as  soon  as  the  diarrhea  commences.    That  gener- 

•  One  reason  why  Intestinal  legion*  pass  unnoticed  by  the  apparently  well  soldier, 
is  owing  to  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  intestinal  walls,  caused  by  a  too  ezolusiya 
use  of  amylaceous  food,  whioh  nils  the  bowels  with  carbonic  acid. 
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ally  this  matter  is  present  in  direct  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  case. 

5.  That  this  colloid  matter  is  not  the  cause  of  the  diarrhea 
but  merely  the  consequence  of  certain  saccharine  and  fermen- 
tative conditions  of  the  system,  in  which  state  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  alimentary  walls  becomes  a  proper  nidus  for  its 
development.  As  soon  as  these  systemic  conditions  are  over- 
come, this  colloid  matter  ceases  to  develop  and  disappears 
entirely  from  the  feces.  It  hence  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
sequence and  not  the  cause  of  certain  systemic  conditions.  Its 
development,  however,  seems  to  act  as  an  irritant  and  increase 
the  intestinal  lesions. 

6.  That  the  system  on  this  amylaceous  food  becomes  highly 
glycogenic  and  fermentative,  so  that  even  the  mucous  secretions 
often  contain  sugar  and  rapidly  pass  into  fermentative  states 
developing  yeast  plants. 

7.  That  this  saccharine  condition  is  abnormal  and  appears  to 
be  a  peculiar  type  of  the  so-called  scorbutus,  and  yields  more 
readily  to  an  albuminous  animal  diet,  with  anti-fermentatives, 
and  the  vegetable  acid  salts  of  potassa  and  iron,  than  to  any 
other  dietetic  and^remedial  means. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  Urine. — In  chronic  diarrhea  the 
urine  is  usually  small  in  quantity,  rather  high-colored,  and 
deposits,  on  standing,  a  tolerably  large  sediment  of  pinkish  or 
brick-colored  lithates.  The  disease  is  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied and  followed  also  by  obstinate  oxaluria  and  phosphuria. 
The  presence  of  biliary  products  is  also  strongly  marked. 

Sugar  in  Fecal  Matters  and  in  Mucous  Secretions. — In  all  three 
stages  of  the  disease  sugar  is  largely  present  in  the  fecal 
matters  and  in  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal.3*' 
Torrula  cells  are  abundant,  and  frequently  the  developing  spores 
of  a  species  of  pennicillium,  and  sometimes  the  cells  of  the  sar- 
cina  ventriculi  are  met  with.  All  these  are  indicative  of  active 
fermentative  changes  in  the  amylaceous  and  saccharine  matters 
present.  The  development  so  largely  of  gaseous  products  during 

•  Tatty  prodnots  and  crystals  of  tba  triple  phosphate*  and  oxalate  of  lime  are  also 
frequently  largely  present  in  the  stools. 
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the  evening  and  night  is  indicative  of  active  fermentation  of  the 
amylaceous  food  eaten  daring  the  day.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  seoretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
fauces,  mouth,  and  pulmonary  surfaces,  eventually  become 
saccharine.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  development  of  torrula 
cells  and  filaments  of  pennicillium  in  the  viscid  layer  of  mucus 
lining  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  in  the  mucous  secretions 
of  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  mouth,  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease.  This  development  on  the  surface  of 
fauces,  pharynx  and  mouth,  resembles  the  exudation  in  diphthe- 
ria, for  which  it  is  frequently  taken.  Beautiful  hexagonal 
prisms  of  crystalline  sugar  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  fecal 
matters. 

Cholesterine  and  Seroline  in  feces. — Cholesterine  and  seroline 
occur  quite  largely  in  the  feces  of  chronic  diarrhea,  the  latter 
more  largely  than  the  former.  The  longer  the  feces  stand  and 
ferment,  in  or  out  of  the  bowels,  the  less  cholesterine  there  is 
and  the  more  seroline. 

Cryptogamic  Vegetation  in  Feces. — The  cells  of  the  yeast  plant 
(Cryptococcus  cerevisia)  occur  largely  in  the  fecal  matters  of 
every  well-marked  case  of  chronic  diarrhea.  Thore  is  also  the 
cells  of  what  appears  to  be  a  largor  species  of  cryptococcus. 
These  are  not  uniformly  met  with.  The  sarcina  ventriculi,  or 
«  wool-sack  "  plant,  is  often  present  in  large  quantities.  Such 
cases  are  more  obstinate,  there  being  greater  difficulty  m  check- 
ing the  abnormal  development  of  intestinal  gases.  There  is  also 
another  species  of  sarcina  which  I  have  met  with  occasionally. 
The  cells  are  smaller  and  more  pearly  than  that  of  the  ventri- 
culi, and  occur  usually  singly  or  in  twos,  and  sometimes  in  fours. 
Two  or  three  species  of  minute  algae  occur  abundantly  in  all  well 
marked  cases.  Occasionally  the  vegetating  spores  and  mycelium 
of  a  species  of  pennicillium  are  met  with  in  the  colloid  matter, 

especially  in  cases  where  the  stools  are  mainly  made  up  of  this 
gelatinous  substance  and  are  of  a  greenish  color. 

This  colloid  or  gelatinous  matter  is  uniformly  present  in  all 
true  cases  of  ohronlc  diarrhea.    It  occurs,  however,  muoh  larger 
in  the  stools  in  malarial  localities  than  in  non-malarial. 
(To  bb  Cohtintjbd.) 
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A  SFBETO  AND  SELF-WCTAINING  SPECULUM. 
By  Nathah  Boiemax,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

The  vagina,  as  a  membranous  canal,  may  properly  be  said  to 
represent  a  truncated  cone  with  the  base  turned  upward  and 
the  apex  downward,  corresponding  with  its  mouth. 

The  general  outline  of  the  organ,  as  viewed  in  its  natural  con- 
dition, is  such  as  would  result  from  bringing  the  two  opposing 
walls  of  the  cone  together,  the  cervix  uteri  being  encircled  by  it 
at  the  centre  of  its  base,  and  its  mouth  closed  by  the  falling  to- 
gether of  the  labia  majora. 

The  line,  therefore,  formed  by  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  organ  coming  together  is  transverse,  while  that 
formed  by  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  labia  is  anteroposterior, 
being  at  right  angles. 

Now  the  most  natural  indications  for  the  dilatation  of  this 
aanal  with  the  peculiarities  named  would  appear  to  be,  first, 
separation  of  the  labia,  and,  second,  the  two  opposing  walls  of 
the  collapsed  cone,  so  to  speak.  This,  scarcely  need  I  say,  is 
the  view  generally  taken  of  the  relationship  of  these  parts,  and 
the  usual  practice  is  based  upon  it  of  bringing  within  the  field  of 
observation  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  two  vaginal  walls. 

This  plan  of  anteroposterior  dilatation  of  the  vagina,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  form  of  speculum  is  used,  I  conceive  to  be  a  popu- 
lar error,  and  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  true  anatomical 
relationship  of  the  parts.  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  explain 
more  felly  my  meaning  in  our  description  of  a  new  form  of  specu- 
lum, which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  now  to  the  notioe 
of  the  profession-  The  principle  of  construction,  as  well  as 
principle  of  action  of  this  new  instrument,  will  be  found  to  differ 
from  all  others  heretofore  in  use  in  several  respects,  which  I 
shall  explain  farther  on.  Suffice  it  to  say,  one  of  the  very  es- 
sential differences  is  in  what  might  be  termed  the  working  point 
of  the  inetnment,  thai  portion  which  it  applied  to  the  resist. 
anee*  The  blades  of  our  instrument  are  introduced  between  the 
opposing  walla  of  the  vagina  edgewise,  instead  of  flatwise  aa 
formerly  j  and  the  dilatation  is  effected  transversely  or  horiaont- 
2 
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ally,  as  will  be  better  understood  when  we  come  to  explain  the 
principle  of  action.  The  same  instrument  applies  to  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  vulva  as  well  as  the  vaginal  canal ;  thus  giving  us  at 
one  glance  a  view  of  the  parts  from  the  mons  veneris  to  the 
cervix  uteri  in  front,  and  behind,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  vagina — any  and  every  point  within  this  exten- 
sive range  being  accessible  for  operative  purposes. 

The  dilatation  thus  effected  is  so  regulated  that  the  labia  and 
the  two  extremities  of  the  vagina  are  put  upon  the  stretch  only 
to  the  extent  desired,  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
anatomical  conformation  of  the  parts,  this  being  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  the  instrument  self-sustaining,  one  of  its  pecu- 
liarities ;  another  being  elasticity  of  flexure.  This  principle  of 
elasticity  has  never  before  been  embodied  in  any  form  of  specu- 
lum that  I  am  aware  of,  and  its  utility  and  importance,  in  my 
judgment,  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated.  Instead  of  the  hard, 
inflexible  blade  formerly  used,  touching  only  at  one  or  two 
points  soft  and  delicate  structures,  we  have  now  the  soft,  elastic 
spring  adapting  itself  to  all  the  points  of  resistance  with  a  uni- 
formity to  be  attained  in  no  other  way. 

The  indications  for  complete  dilatation  of  the  vagina  and 
vulva  I  conceive  to  be  four : 

1st.  Elevation  of  the  perineum. 

2d.  Elevation  and  support  of  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina. 

3d.  Transverse  dilatation  of  the  labia  majora  and  the  mouth 
of  the  vagina. 

4th.  Distension  and  steadiness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  vagina,  the  vesico- vaginal  septum. 

Now  these  are  the  indications  to  be  fulfilled,  acoording  to  my 
judgment,  independent  of  any  and  all  efforts  of  the  patient  to 
the  oontrary ;  and  any  instrument,  whether  selfretaiping  or  not, 
that  does  not  meet  these  ends,  must  be  regarded  as  incomplete. 
With  my  instrument  I  claim  the  accomplishment  of  all,  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  third  and  fourth  indications  being  an  advance  be- 
yond all  other  methods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  self-retaining 
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quality  of  the  instrument,  which  it  mast  be  admitted  is  based 
upon  more  correct  principles  than  any  plan  heretofore  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  patient,  I  propose  a  few  re- 
marks before  entering  upon  the  description  of  our  instrument, 
as  I  consider  this  of  no  little  consequence  in  certain  operations, 
especially  those  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

While  our  speculum  is  equally  well  adapted  to  all  positions,  I 
prefer  in  the  description  and  application  of  it  to  consider  the 
patient  resting  upon  her  knees  and  breast,  the  body  forming  a 
right  angle  with  the  thighs,  and  the  thighs  a  right  angle  with 
the  legs.  This  position  I  now  prefer  to  all  others,  and  with 
propriety  it  may  be  termed  the  right-angle  position  upon  the 
knees* 

In  no  other  position,  according  to  my  judgment,  whether 
chloroform  be  used  or  not,  can  the  patient  be  made  so  easy, 
comfortable,  and  socure,  and  without  the  aid  of  assistants. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task,  a 
description  of  this  speculum. 

Fig.  1  (half  size)  represents  a  front  quarter  view  of  the  instru- 
ment, expanded  as  when  introduced  for  use. 

The  general  features  of  it  as  shown,  are  outstretched  arms, 
expanded  wings,  roiling  surfeoes,  standing  and  projecting  arches, 
broad,  contracted,  narrow  and  rounded  points ;  and  the  thumb- 
screw arrangement  indicates  that  the  whole  is  moved  by  a  sys- 
tem ofleverage. 

The  proportions  of  the  instrument  are,  1  think,  in  harmony, 
and  the  construction  will  be  found  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  well-known  geometrical  principles.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  two  simple,  similar  bent  steel  levers,  about  8} 
inches  in  length,  rounded  and  flattened  at  certain  points,  hav- 
ing elasticity  of  flexure,  and  connected  at  one  extremity  by  a 
pivot  joint  G,  around  which  they  reVolve  horizontally. 

For  description,  therefore,  as  is  most  naturally  suggested  from 
its  general  outline,  it  may  properly  be  divided  into  the  foot  and 
heel,  including  thumb-screw  and  short  levers,  and  into  the  legs, 
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body,  wings,  neck,  and  arms  or  blades,  as  indicated  by  Figs.  1, 
2,  3,  4  and  5. 

The  description  of  the  foot  and  heel  we  will  defer  until  we 
come  to  study  the  principle  of  action. 

I  shall  consider  B  the  centre  of  the  instrument ;  the  plumb 
line  U,  dropped  from  it,  the  balancing  point. 

The  legs  where  they  leave  the  heel  E  and  e  are  rounded,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  for  a  short  distance  ascend 
almost  perpendicularly,  inclining  slightly  forward  aud  inward. 
In  the  next  part  of  their  course  they  become  gradually  more 
and  more  flattened,  extending  now  almost  directly  forward,  only 
inclining  slightly  outward. 

The  line  TJ  indicates  their  union  with  the  body.  Their 
length  is  two  inches  and  three-eighths.  This  part  of  the  instru- 
ment applies  to  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  vulva  or  labia  majors. 
The  lower  part  of  the  legs  falls  just  within  the  fold  formed  by 
the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  and  the  labia,  while  the  upper  por- 
tion passes  between  the  latter  about  the  commencement  of  the 


nymph®,  and  thus  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  plumb  line  TJ,  the  balancing  point. 

The  body  is  inolnded  between  the  two  lines  IT  and  Q,  and  is 
somewhat  quadrangular  in  shape,  rounding  on  its  outer  surface 
and  hollowed  out  on  the  inner  side  to  the  same  extent  as  the  apt- 
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per  part  of  the  leg  and  the  wing  standing  upon  its  upper  edge,  as 
indicated  by  the  line  B  Q.  This  part  of  the  instrument  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  transverse  dilatation  of  the  month  of  the 
vagina.  The  wing  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  for  the  sake  of 
description  may  be  divided  into  the  lower  and  inner  portion 
and  the  upper  and  outer  portion.  The  first  pfcrt  presents  a 
rounded  surface  from  right  to  left,  and  up  toward  the  projecting 
angles  &  r  looks  almost  directly  forward.  These  projecting  arches 
are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  at  the  angles  are 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  a  line  drawn  across  from 
centre  to  centre.  This  part  of  the  wing,  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  gives  support  to  the  perinaum,  which  lies  aoross 
from  one  to  the  other,  just  as  the  bridge  spans  the  stream.  The 
upper  and  outer  portion  of  the  wing  looks  forward  and  outward, 
and  is  intended  to  support  the  buttock.  The  neck  between  the 
two  plumb  lines  Q,  L,  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  width, 
and  as  shown  is  the  most  contracted  part  of  the  arms.  This 
point  comes  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  and  conse- 
quently prevents  painful  stretching  of  the  parts  here  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  blades. 

The  arms  or  blades  form  the  widest  part  of  the  instrument, 
and  are  intended  to  distend  and  steady  the  vesico-vaginal  sep- 
tum. They  are  thin,  spoon-shaped,  about  two  inches  and  three- 
eighths  in  length;  and  at  M  one  and  a  half  inches  wide.  On  the 
middle  of  this  line  is  seen  the  countersunk  head  of  the  rivet 
which  passes  through  here  and  gives  support  on  the  inside  to 
the  extremities  of  the  arch  N  n,  connecting  the  blades  at  this 
point.  This  arch  is  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  connected 
in  its  middle  by  a  hinge  joint  O,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  width.  It  should  be  made  of  steel,  and  so  thin  between 
the  joint  and  extremities  as  to  allow  of  easy  bending  in  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  arms.  There  are  two  holes  near 
each  end,  with  slits  in  upper  edge  to  encircle  the  narrow  neck  of 
the  rivet  when  in  use.  This  arch  may  be  used  or  not,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  it  being  easily  slipped  off  or  on. 
When  used  it  is  intended  to  elevate  and  support  the  upper  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  it  being  the  fulfillment  of  our 
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second  indication.  It  is  easily  elevated  or  depressed  with  the 
finger,  and  when  in  position  stands  about  one  inch  above  the 
edges  of  the  blades,  and  on  a  plane  slightly  above  that  of  the 
projecting  angles  of  the  wings  R  r.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
strument, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure,  is  included 
within  the  legs  of  the  right-angled  triangle  B  B  0,  only  the  foot, 
legs  and  wings  being  outside.  The  circle  DEQS  has  its  centre 
at  B,  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  with  a  radius  of  one  inch  and 
a  quarter,  the  length  of  the  line  of  union  between  the  root  of  the 
wing  and  the  body.  This  circle,  as  is  seen,  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  wing,  the  body,  and  a  large  part  of  the  leg.  This 
angle  and  centre  of  circle,  I  should  observe,  are  important  points 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument. 
They  should  be  preserved  in  all  cases,  it  matters  not  what 
change  may  be  found  necessary  as  regards  proportions. 

The  instrument,  when  set  upon  a  table,  has  its  foot  flat  upon 
the  surface,  touching  nowhere  else  excepting  at  the  point  near  the 
ends  of  the  blades,  as  indicated  by  the  base  line  of  the  angle  E 
G,  which  measures  four  inches  and  three-quarters.  The  leg  E 
B  measures  two  inches  and  three-quarters,  and  C  B  four  inches 
and  a  half. 

From  centre  B  to  corresponding  point  of  opposite  side,  the 
distance  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  Between  tips  of  wings  D 
d,  four  inches  and  a  quarter.  Between  commencement  of  neck 
Q,  three  inches.  Between  blades  at  M9  measuring  from  outside 
to  outside,  four  inches.  Between  points  measured  in  the  same 
way,  three  inches  and  a  half. 

The  instrument  is  to  be  made  of  steel,  electro-plated,  as  light 
as  is  consistent  with  the  strength  required,  there  being  certain 
points,  of  course,  where  this  is  an  important  feature ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  foot  and  heel  of  the  instrument. 

The  elasticity  of  flexure,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  extends 
only  from  the  heel  to  the  extremities  of  the  blades,  increasing  of 
course  in  extent  as  the  latter  points  are  approached.  The  limit 
of  elasticity  at  the  points  of  the  blades  should  not  exceed  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  under  any  amount  of  resistance  here,  and 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  tempering  the  instrument,  other- 
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wise  the  limit  might  he  exceeded,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
strument thereby  endangered. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  instrument  closed,  ready  for  introduc- 
tion or  withdrawal.    It  being  collapsed,  so  to  speak,  every  point 


of  the  opposing  sides  is  brought  into  closer  relationship.  The 
elevated  arch  standing  above  the  edges  of  the  arms  or  blades,  as 
seen  in  the  first  view,  is  now  folded  within  them,  the  upper  part 
of  it  resting  beneath  the  hugging  arches,  R  r. 

In  this  view  of  the  instrument,  there  are  three  divisions  made 
by  the  two  plumb  lines  IT  and  Q,  which  are  important  as  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  uses  of  the  respective  portions.  The  leg, 
for  example,  included  within  the  first  division,  performs  the 
part  of  separating  the  labia  major  a.  The  wings  and  body  of  the 
second  division  elevate  the  perinceum,  and  open  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina,  to  the  utmost  limit  transversely.  The  arms  or  blades 
of  the  third  division  unfold  and  steady  the  vesico-vaginal  septum, 
or  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  support  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  arch  which 
spans  the  space  between  them,  and  receives  upon  its  top  the 
falling  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  thumb-scre^r  K  is  seen  reversed  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
the  two  short  levers  quietly  folded  within  the  foot  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  point  P  being  now  in  close  proximity  to  the  pivot  6. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  principle  of  the  instru- 
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ment,  and  I  will  state  in  the  outset,  as  thus  applied  it  is  new 
and  original  with  myself,  it  never  having  been  applied  before, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  by  any  one,  to  the  purposes  of  a  speculum. 

The  principle  itself,  however,  is  an  old  one,  as  regards  its  ap- 
plication to  other  purposes.  It  will  be  familiar  to  those  who 
may  have  seen  a  certain  kind  of  eotton  press  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  which  it  is  employed,  though  with  a  more  extensive 
system  of  leverage  than  I  have  here.  I  got  the  idea  myself 
from  seeing  the  above  application;  and  the  credit  I  am  entitled 
to  is  the  modification  which  I  have  made  of  it,  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  a  self-retaining  speculum,  the  principle  of  which  we  will 
now  attempt  to  describe.  This  principle,  as  here  applied,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  as  producing  curvili- 
near motion  that  oould  be  conceived,  and  answers,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  intended. 

In  studying  the  law  of  forces,  there  are  several  important 
points  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  whether  applied  to  the  rudest 
lever  or  pulley,  or  to  the  most  complex  piece  of  machinery.  As 
these  points  are  or  are  not  understood,  depends  success  or 
failure. 

Professor  Silliman,  who  is  authority  in  matters  of  this  sort, 
says :  "  To  determine  a  foroe  with  precision,  we  must  consider 
three  things:  1st.  The  point  of  application.  2d.  The  direc- 
tion.    8d.  The  intensity  or  energy  with  which  the  force  acts/9 

Inattention  to  one  or  more  of  these  rules  has,  I  am  satisfied, 
caused  the  failure  of  all  previous  efforts  at  getting  up  a  self- 
retaining  speculum,  to  fulfill  all  the  indications  previously  named. 
I  am  free  to  confess  myself  that  I  failed  in  many  of  my  efforts 
from  this  very  cause. 

My  greatest  error  I  now  conceive  to  have  been  in  the  point 
selected  for  the  application  of  foroe.  Had  I  the  time  and  space, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  show  how  I  labored  to  extricate  my- 
self from  this  difficulty ;  but  as  it  is,  I  shall  be  content  for  the 
present  with  saying  that  this  instrument,  as  here  exhibited,  is 
not  the  work  of  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  but  years  of 
patient  thought  and  repeated  disappointments. 
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Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  3,  which 
is  also  a  half-rise  front  view  of  what  I  have  denominated  the 

foot  of  the  instrument,  here  repre- 
sented closed  and  expanded,  with 
both  legs  out  off  at  the  heel  E  and  E. 
The  two  sides  BAG  together  form, 
as  is  seen,  almost  a  semi-circle,  with 
a  radius  of  one  and  a  quarter  inches. 
a        i*h  *  oo.  ^  tb°  middle,  where  they  unite,  is  the 

pivot  joint  G,  and  here  is  the  point  of  our  application  of  force. 

These  arms  are  infiexbile,  somewhat  round,  and  almost  of 
uniform  thickness,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  anywhere, 
excepting  at  the  pivot  and  ends,  where  they  swell  out  a  little,  to 
give  additional  strength. 

Within  these  arms  is  situated  our  plan  of  leverage  for  opening 
and  shutting  the  instrument.  This  consists  of  a  double-threaded 
thumb-screw  K,  about  one  ineh  and  three-quarters  in  length, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  an  open  wheel 
on  the  outer  end,  one  inch  and  an  eighth  in  diameter ;  and  of 
two  short,  stout  levers,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  long.  These 
latter  are  connected  at  one  extremity  by  a  joint  at  the  heel  B 
and  E,  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  pivot  G.  At  the  other 
extremity  they  are  connected  together  by  a  joint  at  P.  Bising 
above,  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  is  to  be  seen  the  connecting 
screw  of  this  joint,  expanded,  and  perforated  to  receive  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thumb-screw,  upon  the  extremity  of  which,  on 
the  outside,  is  placed  a  small  tap.  In  the  same  manner  the 
thumb-screw  passes  through  the  connecting  pivot-screw  G, 
which  is  the  nut,  the  former  being  free  to  move  both  forward 
and  backward. 

Let  the  two  lines  now  on  each  side,  A  D  and  P  D,  represent 
the  instrument  closed,  A/  and  P/  completing  the  rectangle  or 
square.  The  diagonal  P  A  will  then  represent  the  situation  and 
relationship  of  the  two  short  levers  previously  described. 

To  open  or  expand  these  arms  now  to  the  full  extent,  we 
have,  as  would  appear,  two  forces,  A  P  and  A  P,  acting  at  an 
oblique  angle,  a  very  great  mechanical  disadvantage,  as  will  be 
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readily  understood,  for  "  when  a  force  acts  upon  a  body  at  any 
other  than  a  right  angle,  a  part  of  its  effect  is  lost/' 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  overcome  and  the  accomplishment 
of  our  purpose  rendered  easy  by  resolving  each  of  these  oblique 
forces  into  two,  P/  and  A/,  one  parallel  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicular to  the  point  to  be  moved.  This  is  effected  by  revolving 
the  thumb-screw  £  until  it  assumes  the  position  of  G  F,  and 
the  short  levers  that  of  B  P  and  B  F.  The  latter  together  now 
form  a  straight  line — a  relationship  that  places  the  whole  in- 
strument in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  the  weight  of  the  two  sides, 
being  equal,  is  exactly  counterpoised  at  F.  Complete  now  the 
parallelogram  B  H  G,  and  we  have  the  diagonal  G  B,  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  components  thus  applied,  which  give  us  the 
diagonal  or  oblique  relationship  of  the  arms  of  the  instrument 
which  is  here  so  beautifully  carried  out.  In  this  resolution  of 
forces,  therefore,  our  power  is  seen  to  pass  through  the  arc  of  a 
circle  which  is  the  diagonal  of  the  small  parallelogram  A  c,  B  x, 
the  distance  A  B  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  As  it  is  with 
the  seat  of  power,  so  it  is  with  every  other  part  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  extremity  of  its  blades,  which,  with  varying  radii, 
pass  through  the  arc  of  a  circle  the  length  as  well  as  the 
velocity  of  which  increases  with  the  distance  from  the  pivot  G. 

For  instance,  at  the  centre  or  balancing-point  of  the  instru- 
ment U,  Fig.  1,  corresponding  to  the  mouth  of  the  vagina  and 
about  one  inch  from  the  seat  of  power,  we  have  the  arc  increased 
from  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch,  with  a  total  expansion  of  the 
arms  at  this  point  of  two  and  a  half  inched.  And  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  blades,  a  distance  of  about  five  inches  from  the 
same  point,  the  arc  is  increased  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  giving 
us  a  space  between  the  opposing  blades  of  three  inches  for  ope- 
rative purposes. 

At  the  two  points  named  the  limit  of  expansion  of  the  blades 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  limit  of  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth 
of  the  vagina,  and  its  upper  extremity,  which  alone  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the,  self-sustaining  and  self-retaining  feature  of  the  in- 
strument. 

In  the  application  of  our  power  then  to  the  thumb-screw  K, 
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the  position  of  it  is  most  advantageous  for  producing  its  maxi- 
mum effect  in  collapsing  or  carrying  the  two  short  levers  from 
their  oblique  relationship  to  that  of  right  angles  with  the  point 
acted  upon,  thus  affording  an  example  of  increased  power  with 
increased  resistance.  The  instrument  with  the  above  system  of 
leverage  may  properly  be  said  to  represent  a  double  bent  lever, 
the  most  familiar  example  of  which  is  the  fire-tongs.  Unlike 
these,  however,  it  has  the  power  applied  on  the  inside  instead  of 
the  outside.  Alike,  though,  in  the  important  respect  of  having 
the  power  applied  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  weight  or  re- 
sistance, distinguishing  both  at  once  as  levers  of  the  third  class. 

This  instrument  I  shall  call  a  spring  and  self-retaining  speculum, 
as  is  most  naturally  suggested  from  these  two  distinguishing 
qualities  of  it. 

I  think  I  may  justly  claim  for  this  speoulum  originality  in  : 

1st.  The  system  of  leverage  employed,  possessing  as  it  does 
regulated  and  increased  power,  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  and  far  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  thus  al- 
lowing the  freest  and  widest  range  of  manipulation  with  instru- 
ments, compatible  with  the  nature  of  these  parts. 

2d.  Transverse  action  of  the  instrument,  with  uniformly  vary* 
ing  movement  of  the  working-point,  extending  from  the  heel  to 
the  point  of  the  blades,  thus  making  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
vagina  the  seat  of  pressure  instead  of  the  anterior  and  posteriori 
as  formerly. 

3d.  Complete  exposure,  at  the  same  time,  for  operative  pur- 
poses of  the  vulva,  both  walls  of  the  vagina,  and  the  cervix 
uteri,  with  the  two  polished  surfaces  of  the  arms  of  the  instru- 
ment standing  upon  the  sides,  the  most  favorable  position  in 
which  they  could  be  placed  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  re- 
flected light. 

4th.  Elasticity  of  the  working-point  of  the  instrument. 

5th.  Being  self-retaining  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

6th.  Being  equally  applicable  in  its  use  to  all  positions  of  the 
patient. 

7th.  Allowing  all  operations  to  be  done  without  the  aid  of  as- 
sistants, or  exposure  of  the  person  of  the  patient,  further  than 
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the  parts  immediately  brought  within  the  field  of  observation  by 
the  expansion  of  the  arms  of  the  instrument. 

All  of  these  points,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  admit  of  the  clearest 
demonstration. 

Remarks, — Having  now  completed  the  description  of  our 
spring  and  self-retaining  speculum,  it  remains  for  us  to  offer  a 
few  additional  remarks  upon  its  application  in  practice,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  first  done ;  for  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclud6  that  the  question  will  be  asked,  where  is  the  proof 
of  all  the  advantages  whioh  have  been  portrayed  at  such  length  f 

The  only  proof  I  propose  to  offer,  and  I  think  this  conclusive, 
is  the  application  of  the  instrument  in  a  single  case,  the  very 
one  to  whioh  it  was  adapted  in  completing  it  as  here  shown. 
This  case  being  an  extreme  one,  as  will  appear,  has  the  advant- 
age, I  think,  of  rendering  the  proof  convincing  to  the  practical 
mind,  and  lessens  the  necessity,  I  conceive,  of  additional  cor- 
roborative testimony  to  satisfy  even  the  most  skeptical.  The 
case  referred  to  was  one  of  vesico  vaginal  fistula  occurring  in  a 
very  stout,  fleshy  woman,  weighing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  Early  in  October  last  she  was  admitted  into  that  ad- 
mirably conducted  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Hoboken  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  where  my  patients  are  now 
received. 

The  fistula  was  of  six  or  eight  months'  standing ;  small,  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  occupied  what  we  would  ordinarily 
term  a  favorable  position,  being  some  three  inches  above  the 
meatus  urinarius,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  septum,  upon  the  left 
side. 

The  peculiarity  and  difficulties  of  the  case  were  these :  Ante- 
version  of  the  uterus ;  a  convoluted  or  folded  condition  of  the 
two  opposing  walls  of  the  vagina,  which  was  of  immense  size ; 
and  a  plaited  condition  of  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  the  parts 
immediately  surrounding  it. 

Assisted  by  Drs.  Finnell,  Connolly,  Lynch,  Metcalfe,  and  sev- 
eral other  medical  gentlemen  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Ohobert,  of 
Hoboken,  I  undertook  my  usual  operation,  the  patient  resting 
upon  her  knees  and  elbows.    My  fourth  size  of  the  lever  speou- 
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lam,  with  a  black  four  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  inches  wide 
at  the  heel,  and  one  and  three-quarter  inches  near  the  point,  was 
employed ;  and  although  of  such  large  size,  this  instrument, 
with  spatulas  and  depressors,  brought  to  bear  from  various 
points  by  assistants,  afforded  us  only  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
very  small  fistula.  The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina  came  down  in  such  immense  folds  over  the  end  of  the 
instrument,  met  by  the  same  folded  and  protruded  condition  of 
the  anterior  wall,  under  violent  and  almost  continuous,  expulsive 
efforts,  that  it  became  quite  impossible  to  commence  the  process 
of  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  to  complete  it  in  a  regu- 
lar manner.  This  stage  of  the  operation,  howeve/,  was  gone 
through  with  after  the  length  of  time  indicated,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  still  greater  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  next — the 
introduction  of  our  sutures — only  three  being  called  for.  The 
patient,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  was  placed  upon  her  side 
and  chloroformed,  which,  however,  afforded  us  no  relief  from  the 
surrounding  difficulties. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  the  operation,  after  three  hours,  with  five  or 
six  assistants,  was  finished,  though  in  the  most  unsatisfactory 
manner  it  had  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  encounter  before. 

Now,  after  all  our  labor  and  annoyance,  I  felt  that  a  failure 
was  inevitable,  and  so  expressed  myself  to  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent. The  removal  of  our  suture  apparatus  on  the  eighth  day 
proved  too  truly  the  correctness  of  our  misgivings  as  to  the  final 
result     There  was  a  total  fiulure* 

With  a  fall  understanding  now  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
and  seeing  the  result  oi  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  bad 
been  made  in  this  operation,  I  contemplated,  I  frankly  confess, 
another  operation  with  dread  and  ill  forebodings. 

I  determined,  however,  that  I  would  not  undertake  another 
until  I  could  devise  some  plan  of  seouring  the  patient  effectually 
in  the  right-angle  position  upon  the  knees,  which  I  had  had  in 
contemplation  for  several  years;  and,  if  possible,  to  complete 
my  new  speculum,  believing  that  no  better  case  could  be  found 
to  test  its  merits. 
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As  to  the  speculum,  this  was  not  so  easily  completed,  as  it  in- 
volved a  radical  change  in  my  original  plan,  arising  from  a 
fundamental  error  in  its  construction,  which  I  had  not  discov- 
ered until  this  particular  juncture.  An  explanation  of  this 
change  would  necessarily  require  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ment and  all  the  alterations  made  in  it  from  the  beginning, 
which  would  far  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  these  remarks  in 
the  outset. 

On  the  20th  of  November  it  was  so  near  completed  as  to  en- 
able us  to  use  it. 

The  patient  was  now  plaoed  in  our  new  position,  and  thus  sc- 
oured upon  my  thoracic  rest.  The  position  was  now  found  to  be 
admirable,  and  the  confinement  of  the  patient  perfect. 

Chloroform  was  next  administered,  and  our  speculum,  as  here 
shown  and  described,  was  introduced  and  expanded  to  the 
fullest  extent.  A  reference  to  the  limit  pointed  out  on  a  former 
page  will  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  vagina. 
In  short,  the  dilatation  of  the  vagina,  regarding  all  the  indica- 
tions which  we  have  pointed  out,  was  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory. The  insignificant  fistula  which  we  had  labored  so 
hard  to  bring  into  view  a  few  weeks  before  and  failed,  now 
showed  itself  in  its  fullest  dimensions,  Bteady  and  immovable, 
even  in  the  very  face  of  the  most  violent  expulsive  efforts  of  the 
patient  from  bearing  down  and  vomiting,  before  which  we  stood 
almont  powerless  and  helpless  in  the  previous  operation,  with 
every  assistant  that  could  be  employed. 

I  now  viewed  the  parts  of  operative  procedure  for  the  first 
time  with  a  feeling  of  certainty  as  to  the  result.  At  my  leisure 
I  began  the  operation,  and  quietly  completed  it  by  my  ordinary 
method,  without  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  further  than  to  wash 
sponges  and  give  chloroform. 

In  twenty-five  minutes  our  patient  was  removed  from  the 
table  and  plaoed  in  bed,  totally  unconscious  of  what  had  been 
done.  Ten  minutes  of  this  time,  I  should  observe,  were  lost  in 
consequence  of  a  little  haemorrhage  which  had  to  be  controlled 
before  introducing  our  sutures. 
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Thus  was  achieved,  I  conceive,  the  greatest  triumph  of  our 
professional  life. 

As  regards  the  ultimate  success  of  this  instrument,  from  what 
we  have  seen  thus  far  in  its  application,  I  think  I  can  very  con- 
fidently reeommend  it  to  the  general  practitioner  as  well  as  the 
surgeon,  as  likely  to  give  satisfaction  in  all  cases  wherfe  a  specu- 
lum requires  to  be  used. 

That  a  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  instrument  shown  here 
will  have  to  be  made  to  suit  the  majority  of  cases  I  am  con- 
vinced. This  is  an  extra  large  size.  A  medium  size,  I  think, 
will  cover  four-fifths  of  all  cases ;  one  smaller  size,  and  a  larger 
one,  such  as  here  shown,  covering  the  other  fifth  of  the  cases. 
In  this  last  class  we  include  such  cases  as  the  one  above  de- 
tailed, and  all  cases  with  shortening  of  the  vagina  resulting 
from  injury  of  its  walls  or  otherwise.  As  soon  as  we  can  de- 
termine properly  the  alterations  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
proportions  of  this  instrument,  in  order  to  reach  the  other  two 
sizes,  we  will  have  them  made. 

The  instrument,  when  completed  in  steel  and  electro-plated, 
as  designed,  will  not,  I  am  satisfied,  exceed  the  weight  of  this 
our  original  pattern,  which  is  only  oight  ounces,  being  two 
ounces  less  than  the  ordinary  lever  speculum. — New  York  Medi- 
cal Record. 


SCUPPERNONG   GRAPE. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  grape  in  the  world, 
possessing  more  good  qualities  and  fewer  imperfections  than 
any  other  grape  known.  A  late  writer,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Iuka, 
Miss.,  says: 

The  Scuppernong  Grape  is  of  Southern  origin,  and  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  grape  growing  and  wine  making  in  America. 
It  yields  more  than  any  other  vine,  often  producing  annually 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  of  choice,  sweet,  delicious,  rich, 
luscious,  fragrant  grapes,  of  a  large,  round  form.    It  is  excellent 
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for  table  fruit,  for  dessert,  for  preserving,  or  for  market,  and 
will  keep  late.  There  are  three  varieties,  white,  black  and 
yellow,  each  yielding  choice  berries  and  magnificent  wine.  The 
Scuppernong  wine  can  be  made  so  fine  as  to  excel  all  others  on 
this  continent.  The  vioe  needs  no  pruning,  no  training;  it 
never  mildews,  never  rots,  and  never  fails  to  yield  a  crop.  It 
will  grow  anywhere  that  cotton  or  corn  will.  One  acre  of  vines 
will  pay  better  than  one  hundred  in  corn  or  cotton.  Two  or 
three  vines  produce  fruit  enough  for  an  ordinary  family.  A 
single  vine  will  make  from  one  to  two  barrels  of  wine.  It  will 
grow  and  fruit  for  a  hundred  years.  It  is  emphatically  the  poor 
man's  friend.  Every  man  who  owns  a  rod  of  ground  should 
own  a  Scuppernong  vine.    It  is  the  grape  of  all  grapes. 


MtTSOLB  Sugar. — In  August,  1861,  Q.  Meissier  announced  his 
discovery  of  a  true  sugar  in  muscle.  Dr.  J.  Rauke  has  re-inves- 
tigated the  subject,  and  fully  confirms  Meissier's  supposition. 
The  following  propositions  are  regarded  as  established :  First, 
That  there  exists  a  true  fermentable  sugar  in  muscle.  Second, 
That  the  amount  of  this  sugar  is  increased  by  mu&cular  action, 
including  tetanization  caused  by  strychnine  or  electricity. 
Thtrd,  That  the  liver  has  no  effect  in  causing  this  increase ;  for 
the  sugar  is  proved  to  arise  in  the  muscle  itself,  and  from  the 
muscular  substance  — Amer.  Jour.  lied.  Sciences. 


Cubibio  Aon>. — The  curative  power  of  cubebs  has  been  found 
to  reside  in  cubebic  acid,  a  orystallizable  constituent,  and  not  in 
the  volatile  oil  or  resins.  From  eight  to  thirty  grains  of  this  in 
pill,  in  twenty-four  hours,  completely  cured  three  out  of  five 
patients  in  six  days.  In  the  remaining  two  the  discharge  was 
very  much  diminished,  so  that  a  few  injections  removed  it. — 
Amer.  Jour*  Med.  Sciences. 
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TEE    MEDICAL    RSP0BT8R. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MABCH  1,  18SS. 

Our  Journal.— With  the  present  number  we  enter  upon 
another  year  of  our  journal.  Thanks  to  the  encouragement  of 
oar  already  numerous  patrons  and  friend*,  we  commence  another 
YOlume  with  brightened  prospects.  Oar  undertaking,  whieh  at 
first  might  have  borne  the  character  of  an  experiment,  in  assured 
in  its  success,  as  well  by  its  contributors  as  by  those  who  Mare 
fevored  us  with  more  material  aid.  Commencing  at  +  time 
when  journalism  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  at  a  low  ebb,  we  thought 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  revive  the  animus  of  the  pro- 
fession by  giving  it  a  way  and  means  by  which  to  rouse  it  into 
action.  A  semi-monthly  had  never  before  appeared  west  of  the 
Mississippi ;  it  required  not  a  little  decision  to  break  in  upon  the 
old  routine  of  monthlies  and  bi-monthlies,  and  give  to  the  medi- 
cal world  here  the  information  which,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  appeared  as  it  was  gathered,  must  be  more  attractive  and 
valuable. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  been  supported  in  out 
views,  and  may  we  not  add,  that  the  time  had  come  for  some- 
thing more  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  journalism  in  the  West, 
and  the  appreciation  with  which  our  efforts  have  been  received 
has  ftilly  sustained  this  supposition.  We  have  secured  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  best  medical  talent  in  the  profession, 
and  our  pages  will  be  replete  with  original  articles  in  every 
department  of  medical  science.  It  is  our  desire  to  encourage 
medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  report  eases  of  interest 
and  thus  add  their  part  to  the  great  ftind  of  practical  experience 
as  well  as  a  record  of  their  professional  seal  and  observation. ' 

We  have  little  to  say  of  what  we  shall  do  for  the  future;  we 
shall  try,  with  the  time  at  our  disposal,  to  make  the  Bbpobtke 
acceptable  and  valuable ;  all  the  means  within  our  reach  will  be 
wrought  out  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Our  Publisher  is 
animated  by  the  desire  for  constant  improvement,  and  with  this 
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feeling  we  shall  not  be  backward  in  carrying  out  to  the  full  our 
purposes  and  plans.  We  afford  to  the  public  every  year  a  volume 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter;  there  is  no 
lost  space,  every  page  is  full  of  legitimate  medical  information* 
This  said,  we  can  olaim  for  ourselves  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  size  than  any  journal  in  the  Wert.  We  shall  devote  more 
attention,  from  increased  facilities,  to  the  department  of  foreign 
medical  literature;  nor  by  this  do  we  wish  to  overlook  this 
observations  of  the  profession  at  home,  for  we  deem  them  of 
eu<5h  importance  as  to  quite  balance  the  oftentimes  fancied  * 
advantages  which  may  accrue  from  abroad. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  our  Advertising  Department, 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  make  a  reliable  Medical  Directory, 
and  thus  become  an  addition  of  real  value  to  our  readers. 

We  renew  our  thanks,  therefore,  to  the  medical  public  for  the 
genial  countenance  that  it  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us, 
and  enter  u-pon  another  y6ar  with  the  fall  trust  and  confidence 
Which  the  past  has  inspired: 


:  Defective  Alimentation  a  Primary  Cause  of  Disease. — 
Wq  would  call  attention  to  the  above  article,  by  Professor 
Salisbury,  as  being  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  will 
extend  through  several  numbers.  Prof.  Salisbury's  researches 
are  at.  all  times  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
from  his  great  experience  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  the 
extent  and  number  of  his  observations.  Few  ate  capable  of 
such  investigations,  and  still  less  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
credence  or  weight.  It  requires  a  knowledge  both  of  the  normal 
and  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood,  and  other  tissues  and  sub- 
stances examined,  to  arrive  at  useful  or  rational  conclusions, 
and  this  knowledge  Prof.  Salisbury  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Hypodermic  Injections  of  Morphine,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred weekly,  are  employed  in  the  cancer  wards  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 
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Agents  for  our  Journal.— We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  house  of  BaUliere  Brothers, 
New  York,  to  act  as  agents  for  our  work,  as  also  their  foreign 
houses  at  Paris,  London,  Madrid  and  Melbourne.  We  would 
oali  the  especial  attention  of  our  Mends  in  Europe  to  this  fact, 
as  all  foreign  books  and  packages  can  be  sent  to  us  through  the 
agency  of  the  above  houses.  We  would  also  call  the  attention 
of  European  publishers  to  our  work  as  a  favorable  means  of 
placing  their  publications  before  the  American  public,  and  on 
receipt  of  favors  will  return  them  due  and  ample  notice  and 
acknowledgment. 


Balliere  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York  City,  previous  to  their 
removal  to  their  new  house,  are  offering  their  large  stock  of 
foreign  and  American  books  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Their 
stock  of  medical  and  scientific  works  is  very  large  and  varied, 
especially  so  in  foreign  works.  Oar  friends  would  do  well  to 
write  for  a  list,  and  they  can  order  either  by  mail  or  express. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  physicians  to  stock  their  libraries 
at  a  very  low  price. 


George  Tiemann  <Sc  Co.}  67  Chatham  street,  New  York,  manu- 
facture that  most  excellent  Uterine  Speculum  of  Dr.  Nathan  • 
Bozeman,  M.  D.,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  20  of  this  number 
of  the  Reporter,  The  above  house  also  keep  on  hand  a  large 
and  varied  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  surgical  and  dental  appli- 
ances, paying  especial  attention  to  the  getting  up  and  manufac- 
turing of  new  and  improved  instruments.  Catalogues,  with 
prices,  can  be  obtained  by  mail. 


A  Russian  Female  Physician. — A  young  Russian  lady  has  just 
passed  her  examination  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Lubeck. 
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Ossified  Placenta.— Vr*  Galloway,  of  Canton,  Miss.,  has  met, 
daring  twenty  years,  with  eight  eases.  In  every  ease  the  child 
was  well  developed,  and  the  mother  convalesced  as  usual.  He 
makes  it  a  rule  to  inspect  the  plaoenta  in  all  eases.— American 
Journal  Medical  Sciences. 


VITAL  8TATISTIC8  OF  BT.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  January  9 1863. 

Furnished  for  0m  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  oftDtel  merit. 

DSATBS  DTWDTO  THB  ABOVE  PXBIOD. 


White  Males. - 224 

White  Females .......  190 

Golered  Males....—..~ .........   SI 

Colored  Females! ~ 22 

Bon  in  the  United  States 818 

Born  in  Germany. •• ••.•    72 

Born  in  Ireland M ..........    68 

Born  in  other  countries. 26 


Still  Born......™ ~ 85 

Under  five  years  of  age «  200 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  46 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  88 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  82 
*   •*  21 

6 

i. .......  £vf 


Between  sixty  and  eighty  years... 
Bet  eighty  and  one  honored  y*rs 
Total 


DXSBASX*. 


Abscess. - 2 

Apoplexy. 6 

Asthma 2 

Atropia 2 

Bronchitis 11 

Barns  and  scalds....— —.......    6 

Qameer. M M 4 

Carditis 8 

Oerebritis. ..   8 

Convulsions 28 

Congestion  of  Brain. - 12 

Debffijy. 10 

Dentition..... ••••••••••• 4 

Delirium  Tremens -    2 

Disease  of  the  Heart. 6 

Diarrhma..._ «• 21 

Diphtheria  .•«•..••••••.•.•••»•• «...    8 

Dropsy M - _ 5 

Drowned *. 1 

Dysentery M 10 

Dyspepsia ••■••••..«• M 8 

Eclampsia , « 2 

Enoepnalitis .. 4 

Enteritis. .-........•••. 8 

Erysipelas. M .. 4 

Fever  Congestive... ~ -    8 

Fever  Intermittent ~    7 

Fever  Remittent M 8 


Fever  Puerperal. 8 

Fever  Typhoid ...•••••••• ••  41 

Gastritis ~ 2 

ivangrena*. ....... ................. ........  a 

Hemorrhage......... .......  1 

Hepatitis -  6 

HydroccphaiuSwOT • 4 

Hydrothorax ....... «.m.« ».  •••••••«  2 

TnSsTnTnfttfon .»,„ ,aM M     8 

Jaundice. 8 

Labor. 1 

Laryngitis ...    1 

Marasmus. 24 

Meningitis. 18 

Metritis .... 1 

jiyeinis. .............. ...^.. ................    * 

uiu  Age.......  ••••«••••••••*•»•••»•••••••••    o 

Paralysis -~ 6 

Peritonitis. 5 

Pertussis. 6 

Phthisis. 60 

Pneumonia. - ••  60 

Poisoning. • 1 

Premature  Birth ,. 4 

Scarlatina. 4 

OGTvIUia. ........  .......*. ......... .»....••    A 

Trismus. 6 

Ulceration ••....••••••••..••••••••••    1 

Wounds , .. 4 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  January,  1866 » .416 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  January,  1867 M 880 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  January,  1868.. „467 
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Vol.  IIL  St.  Louis,  March  15,  1868.  No.  2. 

DEFECTIVE  ALIMENTATION  A  PBIMABY  CAUSE  OF  DISEASE. 

By  J.  H.  Saumvbt,  M.  D.»  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

[Communicated  for  the  St.  Lools  Medical  Reporter.] 

Continued  from  page  16. 

EXPERIMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PRODUCING  OP  THE  CHRONIC 

Diarrhea  or  Armies,  with   its   Internal  Abnormal  Con- 
ditions, bt  Feeding  upon  Army  Biscuit. 

It  ww  found  that  whenever  soldiers  were  thrown  largely 
upon  the  we  of  hard  bread  or  army  biscuit  as  a  diet,  a  peculiar 
train  of  abnormal  manifestations  presented  themselves*  These 
are: 

1.  Constipation. 

2.  This  constipation  is  soon  followed  by  fermentative  changes 
and  the  development  of  intestinal  gases  and  yeast  plants  in  the 
food,  too  long  delayed  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

8.  These  fermentative  changes  are  always  worse  towards 
evening  and  daring  the  night,  and  f»  on  increasing  from  day  to 
day,  till 

4.  Finally,  the  gases  and  yeast  plants  developed  prodaoe  so 
much  intestinal  irritation  that  diarrhea  ensnes,  which  soon 
beeomee  chronic  and  not  at  all  amenable  to  the  treatment  of 
ordinary  diarrhea  conditions. 

5.  Accompanying  the  fermentative  changes  is  always  a  para- 
lytic tendency,  more  or  less  strongly  marked.    This  is  mani- 
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fested  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  especially  in  the  larger 
intestines;  next  in  the  extremities,  the  legs  prickling  and 
"  getting  asleep "  frequently,  with  ringing  in  the  ears  and  a 
numb,  mixed-up,  or  oonftised  feeling,  in  the  head,  <fco. 

6.  A  cough,  with  more  or  less  hoarseness,  usually  sets  in, 
especially  during  the  night  and  on  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  a  thick,  cream-colored, 
sweetish  mucus. 

7.  This  is  followed  by  more  or  less  constriction  in  breathing, 
with  frequently  palpitation  of  the  heart  on  any  excitement. 

8.  After  the  diarrhea  sets  in  there  is  generally  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  fibrinous  depositions  in  the  heart  (thrombosis),  and 
to  the  clogging  up  of  the  pulmonary  vessols  with  fibrinous  clots 
(embolism),  with  pains  and  aches  in  extremities  and  back. 

To  demonstrate  more  positively  that  these  abnormal  condi- 
tions had  their  origin  in  the  too  exclusive  use  of  army  biscuit 
as  a  food,  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  institute  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  exclusive  use  of  this  kind  of  food  upon 
strong,  healthy  men,  In  a  healthy  locality  and  free  from  the 
enfeebling  influences  of  army  life.  Accordingly,  on  arriving  in 
Cincinnati,  I  engaged  the  services  of  two  strong,  healthy  men, 
of  good  habits  and  in  the  vigor  of  life,  for  this  purpose.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  with  watchful  care,  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  results  were  most  convincing  and  conclusive  in 
favor  of  the  previous  observations  upon  the  soldiers,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  daily  record  of  the  experiments : 

ExPMtiMJMJT  1.— Mr.  H ,  age  86,  hight  6  feet  10  inches, 

and  weight  15C  lbs.  October  12th,  at  noon,  oommenoed  feeding 
him  entirely  on  army  biscuit,  with  a  little  cheese.  For  drink 
used  water,  to  which,  at  dinaer  and  tea,  about  one  ouaoe  of  good 
whisky  was  added.*  Seemed  to  relish  the  new  diet,  and  ate 
heartily.  Hours  for  meals  7  A.  K.,  12  if.  and  6  p.  M.  The  night 
of  12th  slept  well.  The  following  morning  had  a  passage  from 
bowels  at  the  usual  time,  but  less  free  than  nonnal.f    Felt  well 

•  Wat  acctittom«l  to  the  taking  of  one  or  two  drinks  of  whisky  dally.    For  this 
reason  the  whisky  was  added  to  lbs  amylaceous  diet. 

t  Was  iccoslomed  to  having  a  healthy  stool  regtflarly  every 
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during  the  18th,  eating  heartily  and  deeping  well  at  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th  was  constipated,  having  no  passage  from 
the  bowels,  although  he  repaired  as  usual  to  the  water-closet. 
Felt  well  daring  the  day  and  night  of  the  14th.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th,  with  difficulty,  bad  a  scant  passage  of  pale, 
plastio  feces.  Daring  the  15th  felt  occasionally  a  slight  diasiness 
and  lees  moscalar  vigor  than  usual  Slept  well  daring  the  night. 
Had  no  stool  on  the  16th.  Began  to  have  some  rumbling  in  the 
bowels  toward  evening  from  the  movement  of  wind,  which 
appeared  to  be  generated  in  the  small  intestines  principally. 
Daring  the  evening  ate  a  couple  of  apples.  Slept  well  daring 
the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  bad  a  very  scant  pas- 
sage of  pale,  plastic  feces.  After  passage  felt  a  throbbing  and 
heat  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  intestines.  Toward  and 
daring  the  evening  there  was  considerable  flatus,  with  some 
eructations  of  wind.  Before  retiring  ate  an  apple  and  drank 
freely  of  water.  Slept  well.  On  the  18th  had  no  passage.  Felt 
a  dimness  all  day,  with  considerable  moscalar  debility*  Appe- 
tite excellent.  Still  relishes  the  food,  bat  would  like  it  better  if 
he  had  some  meat  with  it  Lower  bowels  feel  numb,  distended 
and  torpid.  Bowels  distended  with  wind  daring  the  evening 
and  night.  Slept  well.  Had  no  passage  during  the  19th.  Felt 
a  diasiness  all  day,  with  a  want  of  moscalar  vigor.  Exercised 
freely  in  walking  and  felt  better.  Slept  well  daring  the  night. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  had  a  difficult,  scant  passage  of 
pale,  plastic  feces,  after  which  had  a  heat  and  throbbing  in  lower 
bowels,  which  were  inactive  and  partially  paralysed.  On  the 
evening  and  night  of  the  80th  bowels  much  distended  with  flatas, 
with  eructations  and  passages  of  wind.  Slept  well.  21st  had 
no  passage.  22d  had  no  passage.  Yesterday  and  to-day  has  had 
a  numb,  dfcssy  feeling  in  the  head,  which  is  partially  dissipated 
by  walking  vigorously.  Appetite  good.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28d  had  a  difficult,  scant  passage  of  pale,  plastio  feces. 
Iiower  bowels  more  inactive  than  usual.  Passed  considerable 
wind.  Daring  evening  and  night  troubled  mueh  with  flatus. 
Slept  well.  24th  had  no  passage.  Felt  well,  bat  not  so  strong 
as  usual.    Head  feels  numb  and  legs  frequently  get  aekep. 
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Baring  evening  and  nfeht  bowels  distended  much  with  wind, 
whieh  appeared  to  be  in  oenetaatinAtion.  26th  had  no  passage* 
JWt  wail,  but  lets  vigorous  Hum  usual*  Peculiar  numbness 
about  head.  Appotlte  good*  Upper  bowels  and  stomach  dis- 
tended with  flatus  in  motion  during  evening  and  night.  Ate 
*  oouplb  of  apples  before  retiring  and  walked  about  two  miles. 
Bather  wakeful,  yet  felt  well.  On  the  morning  of  the  36th  had 
a  dUBoak,  eoani  pasaage  of  pate,  ash-colored,  plastic  feces.  With 
the  eEoeptinn  of  numb  sensation*  in  bead,  lqgs  and  lower  bowels, 
JbltwelL  Appetite  good.  Tongas  clean.  Very  eager  for  meat. 
Boring  evening  and  nighfc  bo  waif  and  stomach  much  distended 
with  wind,  on  nooount  of  ifhioli  stop  was  distarbed.  27th}  had 
no  passage,  Pelt  a  heat  and  throbbing  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestines.  Appetite  good;  less  vigorous  than  usual.  Wakeful 
daring  afghfb  SBth,  bad  no  passage.  Tongue  dean,  with  a  red 
border  and  streak ■along  the  centra  Appetite  good.  Consider- 
able  muscular  dnbUtly.  Numb  feeling  in  head,  and  limbs  liable 
4e  got  aaleep.  Bowels  and  stomach  distended  with  flatus 
during  the  evening  and  might.  WakeftiL  29th,  throbbing  and 
heat  about  the  reetam.  Had  a  rather  more  free  passage  than 
usual  dortog  the.  morning,  Appetite  good.  Considerable  mus- 
cular debility,  with,  numb  sensations.  Considerable  thirst. 
Boring  the  latter,  part  of  daj,  and  evening  and  njght,  bowels 
maok  dintended  with  flatus.  Wakeful*  buj,  felt  well.  80th,  no 
passage  from  bowels.  Felt  about  the  same  a*  on.  the  29th. 
Wakeful  at  night.  8]Lst»  quite  a  free  passage  during  the  morn- 
ing. Considerable  bent  *u4  throbbing  about  the  lo^negr  bowels. 
JLaxge  quantitiea  of  flatus  developed  in  stomach  and  bowels 
daring  evening  and.  night*  with  aruetatiiene  and  passages  ol 
jrind.  WakeftiL  Aroused  about  4  a.  m,  on  the  morning  of 
November  let,  with  a  severe, bearing, down  pain  in  the  lowor 
bowels  and  a  desire  to  go  to  stool.  Had  a  oonious  passage 
.which  wae  thin  and  watery,  and  of  a  pal*  ash  oplor.  Passed 
large  quantities  of  flatua.  Heafcnnd  throbbing  pam  about  lower 
fart of  Jesg* intestines.  Bmallintestinesands^omaoh diatqnded 
with  flatus  before  the  ftoo).  The  fine  passage  palieved  %ae  un> 
nloseanti  symptom  so  that  he  ftUnfllffp  n^dHj  *B&*  end  gl^t 
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till  7  a.  m.  Got  up  free  from  pain  and  feeling  well,  save  the 
disagreeable  paralyse  symptoms.  Appetite  good.  Somewhat 
debilitated*  Tongue  clean,  with  red  streak  along  the  oentre. 
Flashes  of  heat  over  the  body  intermitted  with  chilly  sensations. 
Bowels  distended  almost  constantly  with  ftatus.  Much  worse 
during  evening  and  night.  Bettfed  early  and  slept  *eM  till 
8  a.  m.,  November  2d,  when  he  was  wakened  by  a  severe  bearing 
down  pain  in  the  lower  bowels,  with  an  urgent  derive  to  go  to 
stool.  Had  a  copious  watery  discharge,  with  considerable  wind, 
whieh  relieved  the  pain*.  Considerable  heat  and  throbbing  in 
lower  part  of  large  intestines.  Felt  well  during  day.  Appetite 
good.  Bowels  distended  with  flatus  during  the  evening  and 
night.  At  S  a.  m.,  November  *d,  had  Mother  profuse  passage 
of  pale,  watery  feces.  Considerable  heat,  and  bearing  down,  and 
throbbing  in  lower  part  of  large  intestines.  Much  debilitated 
daring  the  day,  bat  appetite  good,  and  free  from  pain.  Toagae 
dean,  with  a  red  streak  along  the  oentre  that  felt  sore*  On 
examining  the  frees  with  the  mkorosoope,  they  were  found  to 
have  all  the  peculiarities  of  chronic  diarrhea,.  During  the  after- 
noon, evening  and  night  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  very 
much  distended  with  gases,  producing  considerable  pain.  Bather 
wakeful.  Called  up  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  about  2  a.  m. 
Had  a  profuse  passage  of  thin,  pale,  watery  feces,  accompanied 
by  much  wind.  Between  this  and  10  a.  k.  had  six  prtflfase  evac- 
uations of  the  same  character,  after  which  felt  bettor.  Tearing 
to  cany  the  experiment  further  in  this  case,  I  gave  him,  on 
retiring,  a  cathartic  doee  of  BoeheUe  sate,  which  operated  freely. 
The  following  morning  I  ordered  for  him  a  foil  bieafcfest  of  ham 
ftad  *gg*>  *ftb  ***  atla>  potatoes  stewed  in  milk.  Was  raven- 
ously hungry  and  ate  a-  hearty  meal,  after  whioh  felt  much 
better.  Had  no  further  evacuation  after  10  a.  m.  daring  the 
6th.  At  8  p.  m.  ordered  six  soft  boiled  eggs,  with  water.  These 
lay  rather  heavy  on  the  stomaoh,  producing  some  sour  erneta*- 
tton&  Ordered  htm  to  walk  briskly  for  two  hoars,  which  pro- 
moted their  digestion.  Betired  at  9  p.  n  feeling  quite  well. 
Slept  soundly.  November  6th,  T  A.  u+  soon  after  ckktg,  had  a 
oopiow  passage  of  thin,  watery,  and  rather  pale  feces,  but  look' 
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ing  much  better  than  the  passages  yesterday  morning.  They 
had  stilly  nnder  the  microscope,  the  eharaoteristie  marks  of 
chronic  diarrhea  stools.  There  was  considerable  pain  previous 
to  the  passage,  and  heat  and  throbbing  in  lower  bowels  after,  bnt 
no  tenesmus.  Tongue  dean,  with  red  streak  along  the  centre 
and  red  edges.  Made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  ham  and  eggs, 
toaBt  and  tea,  after  which  felt  better. 

From  this  time  he  continued  the  albuminous  animal  diet,  eat* 
ing  freely.  Appetite  remarkably  good.  Each  day  improvement 
was  noticed  in  the  tone  of  the  bowels  and  in  the  appearance  of 
the  dischargee,  and  in  a  lessened  fermentative  tendency  in 
stomach  and  intestines,  with  a  decrease  of  torrula  cells  and 
colloid  (gelatinous)  matter,  and  in  an  increased  tonicity  of  the 
muscles  generally. 

November  9th  had  quite  recovered,  so  that  the  passages  had 
assumed  their  normal  appearance  and  consistence ;  and  after 
this  they  came  on  at  the  usual  hour,  viz.,  every  morning  before 
breakfast  The  tongue  became  natural  in  appearance,  the  coun- 
tenance flushed,  the  biliary  secretions  natural,  and  the  feces  lost 
all  the  characteristics  of  those  of  chronic  diarrhea. 

Here  is  an  interesting  instance  of  the  bringing  on  of  chronio 
diarrhea  by  the  use  of  dry  army  biscuit  as  a  constant  food.  The 
subject  was  a  strong,  healthy  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had 
been  used  to  the  substantial  diet  of  the  active  business  men  of 
our  western  cities.  From  the  commencement  of  the  army  bis- 
cuit diet  to  the  time  when  the  discharges  assumed  a  morbid 
chronic  diarrhea  type  was  nineteen  days.  The  fermentative 
condition  and  the  production  of  torrula  cells  in  the  bowels  com- 
menced and  showed  themselves  in  a  marked  degree  on  or  about 
the  sixth  day,  and  continued  to  increase  until  the  army  biscuit 
was  laid  aside. 

The  first  abnormal  condition  produced  by  this  diet  was  con- 
stipation, with  a  partial  suppression  of  the  biliary  and  intestinal 
secretions.  This  left  the  alimentary  matters  in  the  intestinal 
canal  an  unusual  time,  during  which  fermentative  changes  were 
excited.  This  fermentative  condition  increased  daily  till  the 
alimentary  canal  became  filled  with  yeast  in  a  constant  state  of 
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fermentative  excitement,  disengaging  Urge  quantities  of  car- 
bonic arid  gas,  which  distended  the  bowels  with  flatus.  This 
fermentative  influence  appeared  to  be  finally  imparted  to  the 
epithelial  tissues  of  the  mucous  intestinal  membranes;  especially 
was  this  the  ease  in  the  large  intestines,  where  the  hardened 
feces  remained  and  accumulated  an  undue  time* 

Just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  diarrhea,  and 
afterward,  there  was  )a  general  paralytic  tendency,  especially 
marked  in  the  intestinal  walls,  they  losing  their  normal  sensi- 
bility and  contractility,  under  the  excitant  and  poisonous  action 
of  the  carbonic  aoid  and  yeast  plants  developed  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  amylaceous  alimentary  matters.* 

About  the  time  the  diarrhoeic  discharge  commenced  in  this 
case,  there  came  on  a  hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  dry,  con- 
stricted feeling  about  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  soreness  of  the  throat,  which  extended  into  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  accompanied  by  a  thick,  ropy,  sweet- 
ish expectoration,  and  considerable  night  and  morning  cough, 
with  oppression  and  tightness  about  the  chest.  This  affection 
was  different  from  any  cold,  and  continued  while  the  diarrhea 
lasted.  There  was,  also,  on  any  excitement,  palpitation  of  the 
heart*  I  have  noticed  the  same  pulmonary  derangements  in  all 
well  marked  cases  of  chronic  diarrhea,  where  I  have  been  able 
to  accurately  trace  them  back  to  their  incubative  stage. 

Exmurare  II.— This  experiment  was  performed  on  a  strong, 
healthy,  middle-aged  man,  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  one, 
and  corresponded  so  closely  in  its  results  with  Experiment  I 
that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  anything  more  than  refer  to 
the  preceding  detailed  description. 

The  diarrhea  in  this  ease  commenced  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  feeding  on  army  biscuit  diet. 

Bxpuhbbt  m. — This  experiment  was  performed  on  myself. 
Diet  same  as  in  Experiment  I,  and  in  all  essential  particulars 
the  resulting  symptoms  were  so  similar  that  it  would  be  repeti- 
tion to  describe  them  in  detail.    Flatulence  and  constipation 

•  In  severe  Awns  of  this  disease  the  large  intestines  and  the  sphincter  ani  become 
frequently  so  paralyzed  that  the  feces  pass  inYOhmwrUy. 
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commenced  on  the  third  day.  The  diarrhea  commenced  on  the 
eighteenth  day  by  a  single  profuse  discharge  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  this  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night.  Ex- 
tended the  diet  to  the  twenty-fourth  day,  on  which  the  passage* 
had  increased  to  seven  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Ob  the  twenty* 
fifth  day,  after  a  fall  dose  of  Roehelle  salts,  put  myself  on  an 
albuminous  diet,  which  soon  restored  the  alimentary  canal  to 
the  normal  state. 

P06T-MOHTEM  APPEARANCE. 

Lungs. — These  are  usually  more  or  less  invaded  by  either  the 
clogging  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  small  fibrinous  clots 
(emboli),  or  tubercular  deposits  on  the  lung  tisssue,  or  both. 
Where  the  disease  had  continued  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
scarcely  an  instance  is  found  where  there,  is  an  entire  absence 
of  pulmonary  complications.  The  pulmonary  and  bronchial 
membranes  present  indications  of  more  or  less  irritation,  *nd 
frequently  something  like  an  exudation  is  noticed  creeping  up 
the  pharynx  into  the  fauces  and  then  dipping  down  into  the 
larynx  and  trachea.  This  apparent  exudation  is  not  one  in  fact, 
it  being  composed — in  every  case  I  have  met  with — of  torntfa 
cells,  and  developing  spores  and  filaments  of  a  species  of  penni- 
cellium ;  both  of  which  indicate  a  saccharine  or  glycogenic  and 
fermentative  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  their 
secretions.  These  apparent  exudations — composed  of  yeast 
plants — creep  up  along  the  (esophagus  into  the  pharynx  a/id 
fauces,  and  then  dip  down  into  the  larynx  and  trachea.  They 
are  unfavorable  indications,  and  appear  in  the  most  marked 
degree  a  few  days  previous  to  death. 

They  are  more  prominent  in  CMes  of  cthronic  diarrhea  which 
have  accompanied  and  followed  typhoid  fever.  The  foosi  mettev 
of  such  patients  is  invariably  filled  with  large  glpbqle*  of  fat, 
many  of  which  are  covered  with  a  qrysteJline  orust»  from  which 
radiate  acicul&r  crystals  in  all  directions.  These  aeienlar  crys- 
tals resemble  cilics,  giving  to  the  largp  fi£  gktbujea  the  appear- 
ance of  being  animalcular  bodies. 

The  lungs  are  frequently  found  filled  with  small  tuberoles,  and 
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sometimes  big*  toes,  in  process  Of  disintegration.  At  others, 
the  lungs  either  contain  tubercles  or  not,  and  are  move  or  less 
hepatized  }  the  congestion  being  directly  the  nssatt  of  emboli 
which  hare  lodged  in  the  minute  pulmonary  vessels,  damming 
op  the  blood  and  preventing  its  free  passage. 

JBMt.—TbB  heart  ia  nearly,  if  not  Always  more  or  lese 
involved  in  the  disease.  There  ia  a  disposition  to  a  deposition 
of  fibrin  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  vessels  leading 
therefrom,  producing  the  disease  described  by  Virehow  as 
Thrombosis.  Grannies,  layers,  conical  masses,  and  ropes  of 
fibrin,  usually  of  a  white  color,  tare  found  attached  to  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  around  the  valves;  and 
ropes  cf  fibrin  sometimes  evtend  out  into  the  vessels  leading 
therefrom.  There  is  also  often  more  or  less  serous  effusion  into 
the  pericardium. 

J5dn*y*.<— The  kidneys,  as  a  general  rule,  present  no  marked 
organio  lesions.  They  are,  however,  almost  constantly  deranged 
in  Amotion,  which  sometimes  result  in  organic  disease. 

Gkop?utgus.-Jlb*  cssophagus  is  often  congested  and  apparently 
inflamed,  and  frequently  covered  with  mucus,  filled  with  torrula 
cells  and  spores  of  a  species  of  pennieellium  vegetating,  forming 
a  coating  to  the  mucous  surface  not  unlike  a  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation. 

Stomaeh*~Th6  stomach  is  usually  thickened,  the  tubular 
glands  and  villi  more  or  lese  enlarged,  and  sometimes  are  found 
projecting  beyond  the  walls  in  small  fungoid  looking  masses, 
wider  above  and  constricted  below*  These  little  elevations  are 
from  one  to  several  tinea  in  diameter  and  rise  from  one  quarter 
to  half  a  lute  above  the  surface.  They  frequently  run  together, 
forming  larger  or  smaller  patches,  and  sometimes  are  thickly 
set  over  she  entire  internal  surface  of  the  organ  and  appear  not 
very  unlike  exudations,  save  that  they  have  a  reddish  vascular 
appearance.  In  cleaning  the  stomach  they  are  liable  to  be 
brushed  or  torn  off,  leaving  ragged  or  clean  edged  depressions, 
resembling  the  bed  of  ulcers.  In  this  way  many  stomachs,  when 
they  have  been  examined  only  after  being  cleaned,  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  ulcerated,  when  really  no  such  lesions 
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existed.  The  final  tendenoy  of  the  follicular  enlargements  is  to 
disintegrate,  leaving  ulcers.  Ulceration,  however,  takes  place 
in  comparatively  few  oases;  even  where  the  diarrhea  causes 
death.  These  follicular  enlargements  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  colloid  matter,  which 
is  voided  with  the  feces.  The  formation  of  this  colloid  matter 
is  indicative  of  a  kind  of  cancerous  tendency  in  the  mnoous  lining 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  colloid  matter  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  developed  in  goitre  or  bronohooeie,  and  from  that 
formed  in  the  fongoid  elevations  of  the  mncons  lining  of  the 
bladder  in  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  cystitis,  with  a  pyelitis  as 
a  complication. 

The  intervening  spaces  on  the  mncons  lining  of  the  stomach 
not  occupied  by  the  enlarged  follicles,  are  usually  more  or  less 
of  a  red  beef,  ash,  or  slate  color,  and  sometimes  greenish,  indi- 
cating what  appears  to  be  either  a  high  stage  of  congestion  and 
chronic  inflammation,  or  an  anamie,  deadened  condition.  The 
walls  of  the  stomach  are  generally  covered  with  an  adherent, 
slimy,  greasy  layer,  which  appears  to  prevent  the  food  from 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  its  mucous  surface.  The  internal . 
gastric  walls  are  usually  more  or  less  thickened  and  red.  The 
organ  is  frequently  considerably  diminished  in  size,  sometimes 
to  one-third  or  one-fourth  its  normal  capacity. 

BmaU  Intestine. — The  mucous  lining  of  the  small  intestine  is 
usually  covered  with  a  thin,  slimy,  adherent  layer  of  fecal 
matter,  mucous  and  oily  produots,  which  stick  so  closely  that  it 
is  only  removed  by  washing  or  scraping.  This  is  a  layer  of 
yeast  filled  with  torrula  cells,  algoid  matter  and  decaying  food, 
and  is  very  offensive.  With  the  exception  of  this  layer  it  is 
entirely  empty  of  fecal  matter,  but  distended  with  foetid  gases. 
On  the  removal  of  this  offensive  coating,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  generally  for  the  most  part  quite  normal  in  appearance,  save 
that  here  or  there  are  inflamed  streaks  and  patches,  occasionally 
partially  denuded  of  epithelium  and  ulcerated.  The  ulcerations, 
when  they  occur,  are  mostly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium, 
near  the  cc&cai  valve. 

Large  Intestine* — This  is  usually  very  much  thickened  and  the 
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internal  eurfkoe  covered  with  a  thin,  adherent,  dirty  yellow, 
pultaceous  layer  of  slimy  fecal  matter,  very  offensive  in  odor* 
and  of  a  greasy  feel.  This  adheres  so  olosely  to  the  intestinal 
walls  that  it  is  removed  only  by  washing  or  scraping.  It  is 
filled  with  torrula  cells,  and  frequently  the  vegetating  -spores  of 
a  species  of.  pennioellium,  with  gelatinous  matter,  with  some- 
times the  sareina  ventrical!  and  a  peculiar  vegetoKae.  They 
were  found  more  numerons  toward  the  stomach  than  lower 
down.  The  inner  wall  of  the  large  intestine  for  its  whole 
length,  and  that  of  about  one-inch  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium 
adjacent  to  the  oo&cal  valve,  generally  are  found  more  or  less 
thickly  studded  with  ragged  patches  or  fungoid  elevations,  from 
one  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  elevated  above  the  surface 
about  one-fourth  to  one-half  line.  These  patches  are  wide  above 
and  constricted  below,  and  are  composed  of  the  enlarged  intes- 
tinal follicles  and  gelatinous  matters.  In  many  instances  two  or 
more  of  these  patches  are  found  united,  forming  larger  eleva- 
tions. In  cleaning  the  intestines  many  of  these  fungoid  eleva- 
tions are  torn  off,  producing  ragged-edged  depressions  not  unlike 
the  beds  of  ulcers.  These  enlarged,  and  highly  congested,  and 
vascular  follicles,  are  connected  in  some  way  with  the  formation 
of  colloid  matter.  This  matter  is,  more  or  less,  tinged  with 
yellow  or  green.  The  enlarged  follicles  may  constitute  simply 
a  nucleus  for  its  development.  It  is  found  disseminated  in  small 
lumps  and  ropes  through  the  feces.  In  some  of  the  worst  forms 
of  the  disease  the  passages  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  this 
colloid  matter.  In  such  oases  it  is  usually  of  a  dirty,  green 
color  by  reflected  light,  and  a  dirty,  greenish  yellow  by  trans* 
mitted  light.  The  solitary  glands  are  enlarged,  and  are  the  seat 
of  a  bluish-black  pigment,  which  readily  points  out  their  loca- 
tion. Frequently  these  fungoid  elevations  disintegrate,  leaving 
ulcers  in  their  places.  These  ulcers  are  met  with  of  a  large 
siae  in  many  fatal  oases.  Ulceration,  however,  is  not  as  frequent 
in  this  disease  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  inner  walls  of  the 
intestine  frequently  become  largely  thickened  and  the  calibre 
lessened.    The  intervals  not  occupied  by  the  fungoid  elevations 
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are  highly  congested  and  iniamed  apparently,  having  a  peculiar 
daxkbeof-mdcotor. 

Sometimes  case*  oooar  urban  the  mucous  lining  of  the  large 
intestines  ia  merely  of  a  beef-red  color  without  any  ftmgoid 
elevations.  In  others,  the  beef-fed  patches  are  mingled  with 
others  that  are  greenish,  date-colored,  or  brownish*  The  intes- 
tinal eapjttatfica  are  more  or  less  clogged  up  with  emboli,  which 
prevent  the  free  passage  of  blood,  and  from  which  results  the 
peculiar-congestion  and  chronic  inflammation,  the  absorbent 
power  of  the  intestinal  walls  being  more  or  less  impaired  or 
destroyed. 

Myenteric  Glands.— Th*  mesenteric  glands  of  the  large  intes- 
tines are  always  enlarged,  congested!  softened  and  gorged  with 
blood  in  proportion  to  the  intestinal  lesions.  The  mesenteric 
glands  of  the  small  intestines  are  frequently  also  enlarged,  soft- 
ened and  congested,  hot  ^nite  normal. 

Omentum*— The  omentum  is  generally  entirely  deprived  of 
adipose,  and  is  highly  congested  and  red. 

jS|ptea^-The  spleen  is  always  more  or  less  enlarged,  filled 
With  liquid  blood,  and  softened. 

J&mr.~~Tbe  liver  is,  as  a  general  rule,  quite  healthy  and  firm. 
It  has  more  of  a  yellowish  tinge  than  normal,  but  is  usually 
otherwise  natural  in  appearance,  except  when  a  diabetic  condi- 
tion supervenes,  in  which  case  the  lobules  are  more  or  less  con* 
gessoQ* 

PATEOLoar  or  nisuAsn. 

This,  as  indicated  by  the  mioroaoopio  anamination  of  the  fecal 
matters,  and  of  the  lining  membrane  and  capillaries  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  of  the  pulmonary  and  cerebral  capillary 
vessels  and  heart,  consists : 

1.  In  the  development  of  fermentative  changes  in  the  amyla- 
ceous food  retained  an  undue  time  in  the  alimentary  canal,  by 
whioh  yeast  pianta,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  other  products  of 
fermentation  are  largely  developed. 

2.  The  fermentative  changes  and  the  continued  feeding  upon 
an  amylaceous  food  eventually  results  in  a  highly  saccharine  or 
glycogenic  and  fermentative  condition  of  the  system. 
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&  ThiB  fermentative  condition  tends  tie  adoeJerate  eeil  devel- 
opment and  edll  transformation.  In  the  qpleen,  mesenteric 
glands  and  blood  vessels*  the  fibrin  oath  am  move  rapidly  devel- 
oped and  transformed  into  fibrin,  and  there  ia  a  strong  tendency 
far  it  to  become  organiaed  and  aggregated  into  masses.  The 
result  ia  thai  fibrinous  deposit*  in  the  heart,  predating  the 
thrombosis  of  Viuehow,  and  numerous  dots,  (emboli)  form  and 
become  fixed  in  the  capillary  blood  vessels  of  parts  the  most 
sensitive,  and  irritable,  and  the  moat  irritated*41  These  inarease 
and  soon  abstract  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  throagh  such 
irritated  parts,  damming  it  op,  producing  congestions  in  the 
intestinal  wails,  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen,  with  more  or  less 
oongestion  of  the  braid  a*d  spinal  oord,  and  a  tendency  to  ooti- 
gestion  and  hepatization  of  the  lungs  from  emboli  accumulating 
in  the  pulmonary  oapiMariee.  From  the  tendency  t6  oeil  multi- 
plication, prodneed  by  the  fermentative  state  of  the  system, 
there  is  a  manrked  disposition  to  the  development  of  tubercles  in 
the  lungs. 

The  dissass  is  primarily  eminently  a  fermentative  one,tending 
to  prodace  bloed  clots  in  the  heart  and  capillary  vessels,  from 
which  results  a  variety  of  peouliar>  almost  painless,  congestions 
and  ohroofe  inflammations,  with  paralytic  conditions. 

Here  we  see  wlqr  the  vegetable  acid  salts  of  potassa,  soda  and 
iron  operate  so  bencAeiafiy  upon  the  disease,  in  acting  as  a 
solvent  to  the  aggregate  masses  of  fibrin  in  the  vascular  system 
and  in  thinning  the  blood.  We  also  sea  why  aiiti-ferinontatrves 
are  each  important  and  vataabie  remedies  in  controlling  the 
fermentative  states  which  are  abnormal. 

The  dogging  ap  of  the  intestinal  capillaries  destroys  to  a 
greater  or  less  estetft  the  abnortoal  power  of  the  intestinal  walla; 
hence  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  .far  the  alimentary  mem- 
branes to  either  poar  ont  the  materials  the*  aid  in  forming 
chyme  and  in  producing  healthy  digestion,  or  to  take  op  nutrient 
products.  In  such  oases  the  conditions  me  sash  as  tcr  tend  to 
imperfect  attrition  end  flnhliy  to  starvation* 
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From  the  clogging  up  of  the  intestinal  capillaries  with  emboli 
(fibrinous  clots)  the  follioles  and  villi  beoome  highly  congested, 
which  results  soon  in  chronic  enlargement  of  these  organs.  As 
they  enlarge  they  protrude  often  in  patches  beyond  the  level  of 
the  mucous  surface,  forming  frequently  fungoid  elevations,  wider 
above  and  constricted  below.  These  resemble  somewhat  patches 
of  exudation,  and  with  the  surrounding  and  subjacent  connective 
tissue,  take  on  a  peculiar  abnormal  action  resembling  that  of 
some  forms  of  tumors  (cancerous),  where  a  gelatinous  (colloid) 
matter  is  developed.*  There  are  two  forms  of  the  colloid  or 
gelatinous  disease  occurring  in  the  human  body,  one  as  a  tumor 
and  the  other  as  an  infiltration.  The  latter  is  most  common  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  in  the  stomach  and  large 
intestines.  It  abo  occurs;  sometimes  in  the  bladder.  The  latter 
occurs  in  the  gUndular,  organs,  peritoneum,  omentum,  cellular 
tistue,  ovary  and  bones,  fa  the  infiltrated  variety  the  gelati- 
nous matter  occupies  t^e.  noshes  of  the  cellular  substance,  form- 
ing cysts  fronxthe  6iz6j>f  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  haael  nut, 
which  are  filled  With  characteristic  jelly-like  matter,  and  which, 
as  they  increase  in  volume,  so  completely  subvert  the  primitive 
substanoe  as  ultimately  to  leave  no  trace  of  them.  This  colloid 
or  gelatinous  matter  is  either  colorless,  whitish,  yellowish,  or 
greenish,  and  is  usually  of  the  consistence  of  jelly.  It  emanates 
from  diseased  connective  tissue  elements.  Yirchow  rather 
objects  to  the  term  oelloid,  preferring  the  term  mucus.  The 
matter  does  not,  however,  resemble  mucus  nearly  as  much  as  it 
does  gelatine,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance. Its  most  usual  seat  of  development  is  connective  tissue, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  whioh  is  its  property  of 
affording  gelatine.  Where  the  so-called  colloid  matter  is  devel- 
oped in  connective  tissue,  the  growth  (appears  to  be  allied  to 
homo-plaaia)  is  not  usually  of  that  malignant  type  which  it 
assumes  when  it  is  (heteroplasi»)  developed  in  bone,  cartilage, 
or  other  tissue  not  yielding  gelatine  normally. 

These  colloid  growths,  when  seated  on  mucous  suorflufes,  appear 
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hi  the  enlarged  form  of  foDioles,  villi,  papillae,  or  warts.  These 
are  precisely  the  forms  presented  in  chronio  diarrhea,  studding 
the  surfaoe  of  the  large  intestines,  and  often  of  the  stomach,  and 
frequently  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  They  give  rise  to  or 
develop  large  quantities  of  colloid  matter,  which  is  found  abund- 
antly scattered  through  the  fecal  discharges  in  lumps  and  ropes. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  severe  cases  sometimes  almost  the  entire 
evacuations  are  made  up  of  this  matter,  either  nearly  trans* 
parent,  or  which  is  of  a  dark,  dirty  green  by  reflected  and  a 
dirty,  greenish  yellow  by  transmitted  light. 

In  bronohocele  a  similar  colloid  matter  is  developed.  The 
same  substance  is  also  formed  in  a  peculiar,  quite  fatal  form  of 
chronic  vesico-renal  inflammation.  In  this  disease  the  bladder 
is  found  studded  with  the  same  kind  of  fungoid  elevations  as 
exist  in  the  large  intestines  of  chronic  diarrhea.  Frequently  in 
chronio  diarrhea  these  fungoid  elevations  disintegrate,  leaving 
in  their  places  ulcerated  depressions,  in  which  cases  pus  will 
be  found  in  the  feces  frequently  streaked  with  blood.  Ulcera- 
tion, however,  is  not  as  frequent  as  is  generally  supposed.  In 
cleaning  the  intestines  for  wet  preparations  the  fungoid  eleva- 
tions are  frequently  torn  oft,  leaving  either  smooth  or  ragged 
edged  depressions  resembling  ulcers.  These  are  often  taken  for 
points  of  ulceration. 

The  diseased  portions  of  the  alimentary  lining  are  a  dark, 
livid  red,  a  slate  color,  ash  color,  or  greenish.  The  solitary 
follicles  are  enlarged  and  frequently  the  seat  of  pigment  deposits, 
so  that  the  locality  of  each  can  be  readily  recognised  with  the 
unaided  eye  by  the  presence  of  a  bluish-black  dot. 

Every  and  all  remedial  mpans  that  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  astringent,  soporifio,  or  congestive  influence,  aggravate  the 
disease.  The  great  prime  objects  are  to  subdue  the  fermenta- 
tive tendency;  to  dissolve  the  aggregated  masses  of  fibrin  in  the 
clogged  up  capillaries,  and  to  supply  that  kind  of  diet  the  want 
of  which  has  caused  the  disease.  Hence  the  reason  why  an 
albuminous  animal  diet,  with  non-amylaoeous  vegetables  in 
small  quantity,  anti-fermentatives  and  the  vegetable  acid  salts 
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of  the  alkalies  and  iron  are  so  valuable  and  produce  such  charm- 
ing results. 

Cause.— The  primary  cause  of  the  so-called  chronic  diarrhea 
appears  to  be  vegetable  and  especially  amylaceous  diet.  In 
armies  it  consists  of  dry  bread  or  biscuit,  with  coffee  or  tea. 
Upon  a  careful  and  extended  examination,  it  has  been  found 
that  when  the  soldiers  are  on  the  march  they  have  to  live 
mainly  on  the  army  biscuit,  from  the  fhot  that  they  can  carry 
cooked  meats  only  for  a  few  days' rations,  and  cannot  carry 
usually  the  means  for  cooking  on  the  way.  The  result  is  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  the  dry  biscuit  constitutes 
their  main  food.  This  dry,  amylaceous  diet  produces  a  con- 
stipated state  of  the  bowels.  The  retention  of  these  starch 
matters  an  undue  time  in  the  alimentary  canal  results  soon  in 
exciting  fermentative  changes,  during  which  large  quantities  of 
gaeeousr  products  are  generated  This  fermentative  condition 
goes  on  increasing  from  day  to  day  till  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  eaaai  become  one  fermenting  mass  of  yeast,  when 
the  constipated  condition  gives  way  to  the  irritant  cathartic 
influence  of  tine  developing  yeast  plants  and  constantly  increas- 
ing gaseous  products,  and  profuse  discharges  of  ftoal  matters 
and  wind  result.  Previous  to  this  however,  the  fermentation 
during  the  constipated  stage  has,  by  its  irritative  influence,  pro- 
duced a  paouliar  abnormal  eondUion  in  the  foUiales  and  villi  of 
the  large  intestines  and  stomach.  Simultaneous  with  this  folli- 
cular enlargement  quantities  of  colloid  matter  are  developed. 
The  intestinal  canal  and  stomach  become  coated  with  a  pultace- 
ous,  adherent,  offensive  natter,  which  excites  fermentation  in 
amylaceous  food  soon  after  it  is  eaten.  The  food  taken  during 
the  day  begins  actively  to  ferment  by  evening,  and  the  bowels 
and  stomach  become  distended  with  gases,  and  continue  so 
until  the  food  of  the  day  has  been  all  evacuated,  when  the  flatu- 
lence gradually  disappears.  This  daily  increasing  fermentation 
produces  daily  increasing  irritation,  resulting  in  a  oonstant 
increase  of  diarrhea  which  soon  becomes  chronic. 
(To  m  CojrrnruBD.) 
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HOW  TO  PRODUCE  THE  SEXES  AT  WILL. 
Professor  Thury,  of  Geneva,  has  advanced  a  theory  on  the  pro- 
duction of  sex  at  will,  stating  that  by  coitus  taking  place  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  heat  in  animals  or  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  mens- 
trual month  in  the  human  female,  that  females  are  produced ; 
and  that  coitus  taking  place  later  or  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  of  heat  in  animals  and  the  same  of  the  menstrual  period 
of  the  human  female,  that  males  will  be  produced.  If  this 
law  can  be  definitely  proven  it  would  be  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  but  as  yet  it  amounts  to  but  little  more  than  theory. 
In  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  we  find  the  following  on 
the  subject : 

"  What  could  be  more  important  than  to  be  able  to  produce 
male  or  female  children  as  we  wished  ?  To  control  as  might  be 
desirable  the  percentage  of  sexes  in  a  population  ?  Many  a  plan 
has  been  suggested,  and  perhaps  among  them  some  have  not 
received  the  attention  they  merit.  Some  physiologists  have 
supposed  that  one  ovary  produces  males,  the  other  females.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made,  that  did  the  woman,  immediately 
after  congress,  lie  a  while  on  one  side,  she  would  always  have 
one  sex  for  offspring.  We  have  learned  from  a  lady  who  tried 
this  in  eight  conceptions,  that  turning  on  the  left  side  produced 
always  males,  on  the  right  females. 

"But  a  more  plausible  theory  is  that  of  M.  Thury,  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Hp  observed  that  the  queen  bee 
lays  female  eggs  at  first  and  male  eggs  afterward ;  that  with 
hens  the  first  laid  eggs  give  females,  the  last  male  products ; 
that  young  bulls,  who  meet  the  female  at  first  signs  of  heat, 
generate  heifers  more  frequently  than  old  bulls  who  are  exhausted 
and  do  service  later ;  that  mares  shown  the  stallion  late  in  their 
periods  drop  horse  colts  rather  than  fillies.  He  formulated, 
therefore,  this  law  for  stock  raisers :  '  If  you  wish  to  produce 
females,  give  the  male  at  the  first  signs  of  heat ;  if  you  wish 
males,  give  him  at  the  end  of  the  heat/ 

*  We  have  before  us  the  certificate  of  a  Swiss  stock  grower, 
which  says,  speaking  of  the  accuracy  of  this  law :  '  In  the  first 
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place,  on  twenty-two  successive  occasions,  I  desired  to  have 
heifers.  My  cows  were  a  Schwitz  breed  and  my  ball  a  pure 
Durham.  I  succeeded  in  these  cases.  Having  bought  a  pure 
Durham  cow,  it  was  very  important  for  me  to  have  a  new  bull 
to  supersede  the  one  I  had  bought  at  great  expense,  without 
leaving  to  chance  the  production  of  a  male.  So  I  followed, 
accordingly,  the  prescription  of  Professor  Thury,  and  the  success 
has  proved  once  more  the  truth  of  the  law.  I  have  obtained 
from  my  Durham  bull  six  more  bulls  for  field  work,  and,  having 
chosen  cows  of  the  same  color  and  hight,  1  obtained  perfect 
matches  of  oxen.  My  herd  amounted  to  forty  cows  of  every 
age.  In  short,  I  have  made  in  all  twenty-nine  experiments  after 
the  new  method,  and  in  every  one  I  succeeded  in  the  production 
of  what  I  was  looking  for — male  or  female.  I  had  not  one  single 
failure.  All  the  experiments  have  been  made  by  myself,  with- 
out any  other  person's  intervention;  consequently,  I  do  declare 
that  I  consider  as  real  and  certainly  perfect  the  method  of  Prof. 
Thury.' 

"In  August,  1863,  M.  Thury  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Academy 
of  Science  at  Paris.  It  was  tried,  on  the  recommendation  of 
that  body,  on  the  Emperor's  farms,  with,  it  is  alleged,  the  most 
unvarying  success. 

"  A  farmer  in  Louisiana  writes  thus  to  the  Turf,  Held  and 
Farm,  in  reference  to  this  law,  as  applied  to  men.  'I  have 
already  been  able  to  guesn  with  certainty  the  sex  of  a  future 
infant.  More  than  thirty  times,  among  my  Mends,  I  have  pre- 
dicted the  sex  of  a  child  before  the  birth,  and  the  event  proved 
nearly  every  time  that  I  was  right.' 

"  The  idea  was  not  new.  As  long  ago  as  July,  1863,  Dr. 
Packam,  of  Wimborne,  wrote  to  the  London  Lancet  that, '  In  the 
human  female  conception  in  the  first  half  of  the  time  between 
menstrual  periods  produces  female  offspring,  and  male  in  the 
latter.  If  a  woman  is  "out"  in  her  reckoning,  if  she  goes 
beyond  the  expected  time,  the  babe  generally  turns  out  to  be  a 
boy.' 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  further  says  on  the 
same  subject :  '  I  would  state  that  in  numerous  instances  that 
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have  come  under  my  observation,  Prof.  Thury's  theory  has 
proved  correct. 

"  '  Whenever  coition  has  taken  place  in  from  two  to  six  days 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  girls  have  been  produced ;  and 
whenever  coition  has  taken  place  in  from  nine  to  twelve  days 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  boys  have  been  produced. 

"'In  every  case  I  have  ascertained,  not  only  the  date  at  which 
the  mother  placed  conception,  bat  also  the  time  the  menses 
ceased,  the  date  of  the  first  and  subsequent  sexual  intercourse, 
for  a  month  or  more  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  <fec. 

"  '  In  two  instances,  the  mothers  were  positive  that  they 
carried  their  foetus  ten  months,  from  the  fact  that  their  husbands 
did  not  have  sexual  intercourse  with  them  but  once  from  the 
cessation  of  their  last  menstrual  period  till  some  time  after  their 
children  were  born.  The  only  time  that  sexual  intercourse  took 
place  was,  in  one  instance  ten  days,  and  in  the  other  eleven 
days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  4the  boys  were  born 
ten  months  from  the  date  of  coition. 

"  '  In  another  case  coition  first  took  place  fourteen  days  after 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  the  mother  was  delivered  of  a 
large  healthy  girl  ten  months  from  that  date.  But  in  this  in- 
stance coition  took  place  several  times  a  week,  from  the  four- 
teenth day  till  five  weeks  or  more  after  the  cessation  of  the 
menses.  From  the  mother's  statement  of  her  sensations  and 
the  general  symptoms  that  appeared  within  two  months  of  the 
first  coition,  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  conception 
took  place  a  day  or  two  before  the  next  menstrual  period  was 
due,  instead  of  fourteen  days  after  her  last  menstrual  period. 

"  '  In  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  inform- 
ation from  our  patients  as  to  the  date  of  cessation  of  menses, 
the  first  or  subsequent  sexual  intercourse,  &c.,  even  when  they 
are  willing  to  give  us  all  the  information  they  can,  when  they 
apply  to  us  to  inform  them  as  to  the  probability  of  conception 
having  taken  place,  and  the  probable  time  of  delivory,  as  many 
of  them  take  no  note  of  suoh  things,  and  when  questioned,  can 
not  give  definite  answers  or  furnish  us  reliable  data  on  which  to 
base  our  predictions.    But  many,  like  the  instances  above  men- 
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Honed,  can  give  as  positive  information  on  these  points,  so  that 
we  can  prove  or  disprove  such  a  theory  as  that  of  Prof.  Thury, 
by  noting  the  instances  that  oome  under  our  observation  in  the 
coarse  of  our  praotice.'  " 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  OBSTBUCTION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 
By  Db.  Thomas  Hit  ad,  Carlisle. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  resulting  from  the  lodgment  of  undi- 
gested articles  of  food,  observation  has  led  me  to  regard  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum  or  the  ileo-c&oal  valve  as  the  locality 
of  the  disease,  and  having  seen  such  frequent  instances  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  use  of  enemata  of  the  ordinary  quantity,  I  have 
been  led  to  place  my  chief  relianoe  in  those  of  large  volume. 
For  constipation  limited  to  a  loaded  state  of  the  colon,  injections 
posessing'stimulating  properties  will  generally  prove  successful ; 
but  in  oases  similar  to  that  described,  they  will  most  frequently 
be  found  inefficacious.  A  pint  enema,  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  may  indeed  with  advantage  be  injected,  and  upon  it 
the  oil  in  the  quantity  described ;  the  oil  ascends  through  the 
watery  fluid  and  is  thereby  more  certain  to  reach  the  seat  of  the 
disease. 

On  consultation  with  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  had  eaten  a  large  quantity  of  unripe  fruit,  followed  with 
great  abdominal  pain  and  with  obstinate  oonstipation,  the  bowels 
not  having  been  relieved  by  any  treatment  adopted,  I  sug- 
gested the  use  of  an  enema  of  three  pints  of  warmed  oil,  which 
was  reluctantly  acceded  to  in  consequence  of  previous  small 
enemas  being  still  retained,  and  Dr.  Todd  made  it  a  condition 
that  I  should  superintend  its  administration,  to  which  I  readily 
consented ;  the  whole  of  the  oil  was  slowly  and  carefully  thrown 
up  into  the  bowels ;  the  abdomen  became  enormously  distended 
and  the  stomach  rejected  every  thing  taken — even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  fluid  of  any  kind  was  rejected.  The  oil  was  retained 
in  the  bowels  by  means  of  pressure  over  the  anus  by  a  soft  nap- 
kin, oontinued  for  more  than  an  hour.    In  less  than  three  hours 
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part  of  the  oil  returned  with  slight  appearances  of  feculent  mat- 
ter; but,  within  ten  hours  after  the  warm  oil  had  been  injected, 
fbur  or  five  copious  evacuations  were  passed  containing  enormous 
quantities  of  scybalous  feces.  During  the  operations  upon  the 
bowels  anodynes  and  champagne  were  given,  and  some  refresh- 
ing sleep  ensued.  This  young  gentleman's  health  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  precarious  state,  but  was  eventually  completely 
restored.  Some  weeks  after  this  attack  a  thickened  condition 
of  the  iieo-cacal  valve,  which,  however,  disappeared  in  course  of 
time,  could  be  distinctly  felt  by  a  manual  examination.  The 
bowels  remained  rather  torpid,  but  in  other  respects  his  health 
was  gradually  and  eventually  completely  reinstated. 

Obstruction  of  the  Bowels. — Failure  of  Small  Injections. — Sue- 
cessful  Effects  of  Copious  Injections  of  Oil. — Becovery. — A  poor 
woman,  a  patient  in  the  Carlisle  Dispensary,  married,  aged  33 
years,  became  the  subject  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  The 
physician  under  whose  care  she  came  had  not  seen  her  for  two 
days,  but  had  ordered  a  small  treacle  and  water  enema  to  be 
administered  with  the  old  pipe  and  bladder  apparatus.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  absence  I  was  asked  to  see  the  case.  All  the 
symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  in  a  severe  form  were 
present ;  the  internal  medicines  which  had  been  prescribed  had 
proved  unavailing  and  had  caused  much  vomiting.  I  ordered 
hot  fomentations  with  turpentine  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and  a  large  oleaginous  enema  to  be  administered  with  the 
syringe  and  O'Beirne  tube ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
bowels  acted  freely  with  great  relief  to  her  sufferings;  the  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis,  the  result  of  intestinal  distention,  rapidly 
abated  and  she  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  next  case  presents  points  of  much  professional  interest. 

Obstruction  of  the  Bowels  of  ten  day?  duration. — Becovery. — 
A  gentleman,  aged  56,  extensively  engaged  in  the  corn  trade, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  biting  wheat  and  other  grain  to 
ascertain  their  quality,  and  to  swallow  the  partioles  thus  intro- 
duced into  his  mouth,  was  attacked  with  great  pain  in  the 
bowels  (especially  on  the  right  side,  in  the  situation  of  the  ileo- 
cecal valve),  accompanied  with  vomiting;  the  pulse  was  rapid 
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and  feeble.  The  treatment  consisted  at  first  of  hot  fomentations 
and  turpentine  to  the  abdomen,  an  enema  of  oil  saponified  with 
liquor  potass©  and  turpentine ;  moderate  doses  of  calomel,  opium 
and  creosote  were  given  at  short  intervals.  From  these  reme- 
dies no  relief  was  procured.  The  pain  having  increased  in  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  ten  or  twelve  leeches  were  applied; 
no  improvement  in  the  symptoms  took  place ;  large  enemata  of 
oxgall  and  warm  water  were  repeatedly  administered ;  no  satis- 
factory results  followed.  Three  pints  of  warmed  oil  was  now 
administered  as  an  enema,  and  retained  by  firm  external  pres- 
sure to  the  anus.  The  sickness  became  most  distressing,  followed 
by  severe  vomiting,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  clear  oil  that 
had  been  injected  into  the  bowels  was  thrown  off  the  stomach ; 
this  took  place  repeatedly  for  the  next  few  days,  with,  however, 
an  apparent  diminution  of  the  pain  and  other  distressing  symp- 
toms. %  No  evacuation  from  the  bowels  took  place.  Pills  of  con- 
centrated oxgall,  with  creosote,  were  now  repeatedly  given,  and 
a  free  evacuation  of  faoal  matter  speedily  followed,  mixed  with 
immense  quantities  of  oomminuted  grain ;  the  motions  appeared 
devoid  of  bile.  The  stomach  became  less  irritable  and  the  vom- 
iting gradually  subsided.  A  tablespoonful  of  recent  oxgall  was 
given  every  morning  with  a  few  drops  of  chloric  aether,  and  was 
happily  retained,  and  the  bowels  by  these  means  were  brought 
into  free  daily  action.  The  obstruction  of  the  bowels  was  of 
ten  days'  duration.  The  patient  gradually  recovered  his  health, 
and,  with  the  occasional  use  of  artificial  and  natural  Harrowgate 
water,  the  bowels  have  been  restored  to  a  muoh  more  healthy 
state  than,  they  have  been  in  for  a  long  time  previously. 

Obstruction  of  the  Bowels  of  twenty-one  days7  duration. — Recov- 
ery.— It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  cases  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion are  characterized  with  the  urgent  symptoms  detailed  in  the 
preceding  cases ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
in  persons  of  advanced  age  the  system  acquires  under  every 
form  of  obstruction  a  power  of  endurance  muoh  greater  than  in 
younger  persons  suffering  from  the  disease.  The  following  is  a 
good  example  of  this  condition : 

A  lady  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  aged  74,  became 
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the  subject  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
all  the  ordinary  remedies  were  unremittingly  used  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks,  no  focal  evacuation  was  procured.  At  this  date 
the  late  Dr.  Allison  saw  the  oase,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  San- 
derson of  Musselburgh,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  small  and  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  were  prescribed;  in  three  days 
ptyalism  ensued,  and  on  the  day  following  free  fecal  evacuations 
took  place ;  the  bowels  now  became  so  very  much  relaxed  as 
to  threaten  fttal  exhaustion ;  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  mild 
nourishment  a  Blow  recovery  was  made  and  the  life  of  the  old 
lady  was  prolonged  for  several  years. 

The  practical  conclusions  to  whioh  these  cases  would  lead  us 
are — that  in  the  intussusception  of  infancy  inflammatory  action 
which  occurs  in  the  middle  periods  of  life  is  not  excited  in  the 
serous  membrane ;  that  the  straining  and  the  evacuations  of 
pure  mucus  streaked  with  blood  are  points  of  the  highest  diag- 
nostic value.  In  such  oases  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  small 
intestines  ought  to  be  allayed  rather  than  excited  by  medicines 
given  by  the  stomach ;  and  oleaginous  enemata  and  quicksilver 
are  means  of  the  most  probable  efficacy  for  restoring  the  dis- 
placed intestines  to  their  healthy  relations.  Where  obstructions 
depend  on  the  presence  of  undigested  aliment,  the  lodgment 
most  frequently  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  large  or 
near  the  termination  of  the  small  intestines.  After  the  lower 
portion  of  the  oolon  has  been  cleaned  out  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
enema  of  oil,  saponified  with  a  little  liquor  potass©,  combined 
with  about  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  without  the  general  peris- 
taltic functions  of  the  bowels  being  restored,  it  becomes  desirable 
to  use  large  enemata  of  warmed  oil,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
colon  having  been  previously  filled  with  a  small  ordinary  enema 
of  warm  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added 
to  secure  its  retention.  Experience  has  appeared  to  justify  me 
in  believing  that  this  mode  of  treatment  is  calculated  to  accom- 
plish relief  more  speedily  and  certainly  than  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment ordinarily  adopted. 

In  the  obstruction  of  aged  persons  the  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tory complications  becomes  lessened,  and  the  treatment  may,  on 
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that  aooount,  be  both  of  a  leas  energetio  character  and  be  longer 
persevered  in  before  either  relief  to  the  obstruction  or  a  fatal 
issue  ocour.  It  may  here  be  also  noticed  as  a  point  of  diagnostic 
value,  that  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  the  seat  of  the  disease 
being  near  the  small  intestine,  the  symptoms  more  nearly 
resemble  those  present  in  strangulated  hernia,  while,  when 
the  larger  bowels  are  obstructed  by  scybalous  accumulations, 
there  is  much  less  irritability  of  the  stomach,  although  in  both 
great  abdominal  pain  may  be  produced. — St.  Bariholonteufs 
Hospital  Reports. 


ACTION  AND  USB  OP  PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA  IN  SMALL  DOSES. 
By  Dr.  Wat.  Stepiuhioh,  Extra-Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

This  is  an  important  salt  in  the  animal  economy,  and  one  often 
sadly  defioient  in  the  food  of  children.  It  is  usually  described 
as  a  mild  saline  aperient.  Its  action  is  such,  however,  only  when 
given  in  large  doses,  and  in  the  present  day  it  is  but  rarely  pre- 
scribed. My  reason  for  its  use,  however,  is  based  on  the  exper- 
iments of  Dr.  Marcet,  who  first  pointed  out  that'  the  fatty  acids 
are  converted  into  an  emulsion  by  its  agency,  and  that  they 
thus  may  become  more  easily  assimilated.  This  is  certainly  a 
point  deserving  of  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  medical  men 
than  it  has  received.  Further  than  this,  I  have  not  found  any 
special  therapeutic  action  ascribed  to  it  when  administered  in 
small  doses.  That  it  has  such,  however,  it  is  the  object  of  this' 
paper  to  show 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  seeing  it  frequently 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Ritchie,  who  uses  it  according  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  South.  The  first  case  I  gave  it  in  was  for  a 
child,  four  months  old,  who  was  being  artificially  reared  on  the 
bottle,  and  although  healthy  in  every  other  respect,  was  some- 
what confined  in  the  bowels,  having  but  one  motion  each  day 
copious,  but  dry  and  white,  exactly  like  coarse  white  chalk  and 
curdled  milk.  A  pinch  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  was  ordered  to 
be  added  vto  each  bottle  of  milk.    The  result  was  striking,  for 
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the  very  next  day  the  motions  were  in  every  way  natural  and 
healthy.  I  had  afterwards  several  occasions  of  observing  in 
this  child  the  same  action  nnder  similar  circumstances. 

The  extensive  field  for  observation  afforded  me  at  the  Child- 
ren's Hospital  has  enabled  me  further  to  investigate  the  matter ; 
and  in  order  to  have  as  few  disturbing  influences  as  possible,  the 
remedy  was  always  prescribed  alone,  the  parents  being  directed 
to  put  a  pinch  of  the  powder  into  each  article  of  food  the  child 
received ;  in  this  way  four  or  five  grains  were  administered  each 
time.  The  class  of  cases  for  which  it  was  ordered  were  where- 
ever,  from  an  unhealthy  character  of  the  motions,  the  visceral 
secretions  seemed  to  be  abnormal.  The  first  point  that  became 
apparent  was,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  color 
of  the  stools  was  abnormal,  the  natural  yellow  appearance  was 
restored.  This  was  the  only  appreciable  result  in  many  cases ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  observed  that  some  forms  of  diarr- 
hea at  once  yielded  to  its  action.  Several  cases  of  chalky 
motions,  similar  to  the  one  narrated,  have  been  treated  with 
the  same  beneficial  results;  and  now,  in  this  disorder,  I  have 
entirely  discarded  gray  powder  and  rely  on  tfie  phosphate  alone. 
Thus  far  an  action  of  the  liver  is  clearly  indicated,  which  be- 
comes confirmed  by  the  result  in  the  following  cases  of  jaundice  : 

Case  1. — Wm.  P.,  a  robust  child,  4  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  suffering  from  jaundice.  The  skin  and  conjunc- 
tiva were  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Four  months  before  he  had 
an  attack  of  scarlatina,  and  since  then  he  has  often  complained 
of  pain  in  the  belly,  his  bowels  being  more  or  less  deranged, 
motions  sometimes  white,  never  a  natural  color.  Six  days  ago 
he  turned  sick  and  vomited  for  two  days;  no  purging;  great 
thirst.  No  bilious  looking  matter  in  the  vomit.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  attack  his  skin  was  observed  to  be  yellow,  his  stools 
white,  and  urine  highly  colored,  staining  whatever  it  touched. 
Ordered  30  grs.  phos.  sod.  in  his  food  each  day.  The  next 
morning  his  motion  was  slightly  yellow  and  water  much  clearer. 
On  presenting  himself  the  following  day,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  his  color  was  perceptible,  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  quite 
recovered.  \ 
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Case  2. — The  notes  of  the  following  case  were  supplied  by 
Dr.  Ramsay,  my  assistant,  who  attended  the  child : 

On  the  1st  of  February  I  was  called  to  visit  a  little  boy  of  2 
years  of  age,  whom  I  fonnd  to  be  suffering  from  well  pronounced 
jaundice.  The  mother  believed  the  jaundice  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  child's  "taking  a  draw"  from  his  father's  tobaoco  pipe. 
His  skin  and  conjunctiva  were  deeply  tinged  with  bile.  The 
urine  was  of  dark  porter  color,  and  the  stools  were  pale  and 
clay  oolored.  He  was  languid  and  dull,  but  complained  of  no 
local  uneasiness.  I  ordered  him  to  be  fed  upra 'bread  and  milk 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  to  have  as  much  of  the  phosphate  of  soda 
as  lay  on  a  threepenny-bit  night  and  morning.  At  next  visit, 
t.  6.,  on  the  following  day,  I  found  that,  having  lost  the  prescrip- 
tion, my  patient  had  had  none  of  the  phosphate.  He  was  still 
more  deeply  jaundiced  than  when  I  first  saw  him  and  the  lassi- 
tude had  increased.  Again  ordering  the  phosphate,  I  left,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  next  day  but  one.  There .  was  a  marked 
improvement.  The  skin  and  conjunctiva  were  nearly  normal 
in  appearance,  the  urine  was  of  a  natural  color,  and  the  stools 
had  regained  the  appearanoe  of  healthy  feces.  I  only  saw  him 
once  subsequently,  when  I  found  him  in  perfect  health. 

Jaundice  in  children,  however,  may  pass  away  of  itself;  too 
much  weight,  therefore,  must  not  be  placed  on  such  cases.  The 
improvement  in  these  two  instances  was  certainly  immediate 
upon  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  and  may  accordingly 
be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  other  cases  of  a  different 
character  where  the  liver  is  involved. 

In  the  children  we  find  diarrhea  associated  with  inaction  of 
the  liver,  as  indicated  by  the  uniform  white  color  of  the  motions. 
The  following  cases  illustrate  this  condition : 

Case  8. — A  boy,  3  years  and  4  months  old,  can  neither  walk 
nor  speak,  and  was  14  months  before  he  cut  his  first  tooth.  He 
has  been  very  subject  to  diarrhea,  but  looks  well  and  is  not 
emaciated,  although  soft  in  the  flesh. 

19th  January.  Has  had  diarrhea  for  six  weeks;  motions 
unacoountably  frequent,  quite  watery,  pale  white,  never  yellow, 
and  having  a  strong  smell.    Portions  of  egg  have  been  observed 
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to  pass  through  the  bowels ;  vomits  occasionally ;  has  a  very 
poor  appetite  and»great  thirst.    Ordered  phosphate  of  soda. 

24th.  Bowels  have  been  moved  only  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours;  discharges  still  watery  in  the  morning,  but  stiff 
through  the  day,  slightly  yellow  and  more  natural  in  appear- 
ance.   He  is  taking  his  food  better  and  ha*  not  so  much  thirst. 

2d  February.  Bowels  still  rather  loose  in  the  morning,  other- 
wise natural ;  he  has  no  thirst ;  appetite  good  and  he  is  rapidly 
gaining  strength. 

Case  4. — A  gMyi£  months  old;  weaned  at  7  months.  10th. 
April.  Has  had  diarrhea  for  two  months ;  six  or  eight  motions 
each  day  for  the  last  two  weeks ;  they  have  been  uniformly 
white  in  color  and  very  watery ;  vomits  occasionally.  Ordered 
phosphate  of  soda. 

12th.  An  hour  after  taking  the  powder  the  motions  became 
yellow ;  they  are  still  watery,  but  only  twice  in  the  day.  Vom- 
iting continues.  To  continue  the  powder  and  give  pepsine  wine 
after  each  meal. 

17th.  Vomiting  stopped ;  bowels  again  loose  and  stools  white. 
The  phosphate  of  soda  had  not  been  stopped,  but  the  quantity 
lessened.     Ordered  to  increase  the  dose. 

19th.  Motions  are  again  healthy  in  color  and  now  of  natural 
consistence. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 


Blow-Pips  Gas  Cautery.— This  is  an  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  intense  heat  of  the  blow-pipe  flame  is  made  avail- 
able as  a  cauterizing  agent  The  supply  of  gas  is  contained  in 
an  india-rubber  ball  filled  from  an  ordinary  gas-jet,  and,  as  the 
lighted  gas  is  forced  from  this,  it  is  converted,  by  a  current  of 
air  which  impinges  upon  the  flame,  into  a  sharply-pointed  jet, 
possessing  sufficient  heat  to  fuse  the  ordinary  metals.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  packed  in  a  small  box,  and  has  the  advantage 
over  the  galvanic  cautery  both  in  portability  and  cheapness.  It 
is  made  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Holborn,  from  the  design  of  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Alex.  Bruce.— Braithwailtfs  Retrospect. 
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MEDICAL    REPORTED. 
8T.  LOUIS,  MARCH  1*  1868. 

St.  Louie  Medical  College— Commencement  Exercises. — The 
commencement  exercises  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  were 
held,  March  2d,  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Polytechnic  building. 
This  institution  is  more  familiarly  known  as  Pope's  College, 
located  at  Seventh  and  Myrtle  streets,  and  was  founded  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  has  given  diplomas  to  a 
multitude  of  physicians,  and  on  this  occasion  added  forty-six  to 
the  number.  The  graduates  gathered  earliest  at  the  hall.  A 
band  with  stringed  instruments  made  excellent  music,  and  an 
abundance  of  it,  while  the  audience  was  assembling.  The  large 
hall  was  filled  with  deeply  interested  spectators  and  listeners, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  representing  the  eduoational  and  profes- 
sional circles  of  the  city  and  the  host  of  Mends  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hodgen,  Dean,  presided  with  his  wonted  serenity  and 
grace.  Rev.  Dr.  Elliot,  occupying  a  seat  on  the  platform, 
opened  the  exercises  with  prayer.  Music  succeeded,  and  the 
President  then  announced  the  Students'  Valediotory,  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Coffman.  Mr.  Coffman,  who  is  from  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  is  a  young  gentleman  of  pleasing  personal  appearance,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  platform  and  gracefully  delivered — referring  occa- 
sionally to  the  manuscript  —  an  appropriate  address.  He 
addressed  in  succession  his  fellow  graduates,  the  audience  and 
the  faculty,  and  closed  amid  cordial  applause. 

After  a  musical  interlude,  the  diplomas  were  conferred.  The 
accompanying  address,  by  Dr.  Pallen,  was  brief  and  impressive. 
He  spoke  of  the  responsibility  of  the  College  in  conferring  and 
and  of  the  graduate  in  receiving  these  testimonials,  and  reminded 
the  young  gentlemen  that  they  were  entering  upon  a  profession 
of  self-denying  toil,  not  of  wealth  or  fame,  but  of  virtue  and 
philanthropy. 
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Subjoined  are  the  names  of  the  graduates : 

J.  B.  Jones,  North  Carolina;  C.  G.  Jones,  Jacksonville,  III. ; 
S.  E.  Garlook,  St.  Louis;  T.  G.  Horn,  Junction  City,  Kansas; 
W.  E.  Farmer,  Fredericktown,  Mo.;  J.  W.  Calfee,  Linn  Creek, 
Mo.;  Wm.  Carson,  Jr.,  Palmyra,  Mo.;  Thomas  E.  Thornton, 
Westport,  Mo.;  Samuel  Pettigrew,  St.  Louis;  S.  H.  Hay  man, 
Montioello,  Mo. ;  H.  B.  Harriss,  Cambridge,  Mo. ;  T.  Wilson 
Shaw,  Maoon,  Mo.;  J.  L.  Gregory,  St.  Louis;  Henry  Kirchner, 
St.  Louis ;  David  William  Beid,  Cambridge,  Me. ;  James  P. 
Jackson,  Labadie,  Mo.;  Marcus  M.  Bhoades,  New  Frankfort, 
Mof ;  M.  Beynolds,  Bowling  Green,  Mo. ;  F.  G.  Brown,  Beech 
Fork,  Ky.;  B.  J,  O'Beilly,  St.  Louis;  Edward  C.  Hays,  New 
London,  Mo. ;  James  M.  Briscoe,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  J.  B.  Coff- 
man,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo. ;  W.  C.  Talley,  Green,  Mo. ;  C.  D. 
Crawford,  Pocahontas,  Mo. ;  Thomas  Fox,  Carthage,  III. ;  J.  H. 
Traylor,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.;  Washington  West,  Belleville, 
111.;  T.  Beecher  Moore,  Belleville,  111. ;  M.  G.  Parsons,  Chester, 
III.;  Julius  H.  Tyndale,  Springfield,  111.;  N.  Bruce  Carson,  St. 
Louis ;  Noah  F.  Baker,  Fulton,  Mo. ;  Horeph  Johnson,  Collins- 
ville,  HI.;  Alvin  J.  Qerndoo,  Weston,  Mo.;  Ed.  Mayer,  Du- 
qooin,  111. ;  H.  G.  McEwen,  Mo. ;  W.  F,  Sheek,  Mo. ;  W.  B. 
Samples,  Mo. ;  Samuel  T.  East,  Mo. ;  Ewald  Frelingsdocf,  Mo. ; 
J.  T.  Gordon,  Ills. ;  E,  B.  Harris,  Mo. ;  E.  0.  Lemen,  Mo. ;  J.  J. 
Moore,  Mo. ;  Cornelius  Watson,  Canada  West. 

AD  BUNDKM  DBQRBS8 

Were  conferred  upon  Dr.  James  F.  Bruner,  Mo. ;  Dr.  O.  F. 
Benick,  Mo. ;  Dr.  Matthew  W.  Hall,  Mo.;  Dr.  James  N.  Coons, 
Mo. ;  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Gray,  Mo.;  Dr.  E.  E.  Waggoner,  111. 

The  valedictory  to  the  students,  in  behalf  of  the  faculty,  was 
delivered  by  Professor  E.  H.  Gregory,  and  was  replete  with 
excellent  practical  suggestions  and  sound  advice.  It  was  listened 
to  with  profound  attention,  and,  doubtless,  its  words  of  wisdom 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  young  gentlemen  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 
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*  The  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. — The  winter  session  has 
closed;  the  class  has  been  large  enough  to  give  energy  to  the 
patrons  to  continue  their  efforts  toward  establishing  a  perma- 
nent and  flourishing  institution.  Thus  far  the  students  have 
received  such  instruction  as  has  given  satisfaction  to  their 
employers,  and  we  doubt  not,  that  very  shortly  suoh  an  influence 
will  be  exerted  on  the  whole  body  of  druggists  as  shall  redound 
to  their  character  and  place  Pharmacy  on  a  very  different  foot- 
ing from  what  it  in  former  years  held.  To  be  an  apothecary  in 
St.  Louis  will  require,  we  hope,  a  membership  of  its  College  or 
of  some  other.  The  time  is  passing  away  when  any  one  can 
start  a  drug  store  with  little  else  than  a  few  dollars ;  the  time  is 
coming  rapidly  when  the  dispenser  of  medicines  must  have 
received  an  education  in  pharmacy.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
that  this  should  be  so,  and  we  see  in  our  College  of  Pharmacy 
the  means  to  attain  that  end.  N 


The  Missouri  Dental  College. — The  second  annual  commence- 
ment of  this  College  was  held  on  the  26th  of  February,  at 
O'Fallon  Rail. 

A  respectable  audience,  composed  of  the  numerous  friends  of 
the  institution,  filled  the  hall.  Messrs.  John  R.  Matthews, 
Alfred  C.  Sloan  and  William  L.  Thomas  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  A  very  excellent  parting  address 
to  his  fellow-students  was  given  by  Mr.  John  R.  Matthews.  The 
valedictory  was  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Peebles.  It  was  Ml 
of  earnest  advice  to  the  students,  and  gave  encouragement  to 
the  friends  of  the  College  as  to  its  future.  Thus  far  the  College 
has  done  well ;  the  class  for  the  next  winter  promises  to  be 
large. 


Dr.  Brown- Siquard.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academic 
Mddecine,  Dr.  firown-S^quard  was  elected  a  foreign  correspond- 
ing member. 
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Obituaries. — We  see  announced  in  oar  foreign  exchanges  the 
death  of  Sir  David  firewater,  who  died  in  England,  February 
10, 1868,  at  the  age  of  87  years.  He  was  born  in  Scotland.  He 
was  justly  classed  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  day,  and  the 
scientific  world  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  lights.  He  was 
knighted  by  William  IV,  in  1831,  and  was  a  member  of  most  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Europe. 

We  also  notice  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Davy,  younger  brother 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  aged  78  years.  Dr.  Davy  stood  high  as 
a  medical  and  scientific  enquirer,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
the  thermometer  in  diagnosing  disease,  as  well  as  one  of  th  a 
most  minute  and  correct  observers  in  chemical  researches  and 
natural  history.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  European 
scientific  societies. 

Professor  F.  Yerdugo  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five 
years,  at  Alberea,  province  of  Salamanca,  Spain.  He  practiced 
medicine  for  eighty  years. 


Carbolic  Acid  and  Iodine. — We  see  by  our  exchanges  that  it  is 
recommended  to  use  a  combination  of  above  substances,  oonfbined 
for  external  application  in  place  of  pure  Iodine,  as  it  obviates 
the  stain  to  the  skin  and  clothes.  Dr.  Percy  Boulton's  method 
consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  Iodine 
solution  to  be  employed,  which  renders  the  Iodine  colorless,  so 
that  it  may  be  applied  with  impunity.  It  appears  that  the  Car- 
bolate  of  Iodine,  which  is  the  substance  thus  formed,  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  we  possess,  but  is  even  more 
efficacious  than  the  pure  Iodine.  It  may  be  used  in  all  the  forms 
of  injections,  gargles,  lotions,  &c.,  in  all  cases  were  Iodine  is 
usually  prescribed.  In  sore  throat,  ozoena,  diphtheria,  abscess  in 
the  ear,  sores,  &c.,  this  preparation  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  for, 
while  it  possesses  disinfecting  qualities  in  a  great  degree,  it  also 
modifies  the  mucous  membrane  and  causes  all  local  sensibility 
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to  disappear.  The  formula  usually  employed  is  as  follows : 
Compound  tincture  of  iodine,  8  grms.;  pure  liquid  carbolic  acid, 
6  drops ;  glycerine,  80  grms. ;  distilled  water,  150  grms. 


Mongrel  Association. — Misery,  it  is  said,  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows. This  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  lately  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  a  meeting  was  held,  it  is  stated,  of  "  Allopathies, 
Homo&opathics  and  Eclectics,"  who,  having  amicably  agreed  to 
discard  sectional  names  and  adopt  that  simply  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  which,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  they  have  styled  "  The  National  Medi- 
cal Association  of  the  United  States  of  America." — New  York 
Medical  Journal.  % 


Sir  William  Ferguson  lately  made  quite  a  formidable  opera- 
tion, namely,  the  removal,  by  means  of  an  osteo-sarcomatous 
trmor,  of  the  whole  scapula,  half  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  entire 
arm.  The  patient  died  upon  the  third  day.  In  January,  1865, 
Sir  William  removed  a  piece  of  the  scapula  from  a  young  girl, 
and,  the  disease  recurring,  in  November  following,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  scapula,  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  arm.  This 
patient  did  well,  and  was  exhibited  on  the  day  of  the  first  men- 
tioned operation,  October  19, 1867. 


Use  of  Chloroform. — Prof.  E.  Andrews  writes  from  London, 
that  out  of  88,059  cases  of  use  of  chloroform  in  fourteen  London 
hospitals,  twenty-four  proved  fatal. 


Dr.  H.  R.  Storer  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics  at 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  in  consequence  of  its  interfering 
with  his  practice  in  Boston. 
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defbcttv*  ALIMENTATION  a  pkimaby  cause  of  disease. 

By  J.  H.  Sftunytr,  H.  P.,  Gtoniaad,  OMp. 
K»m*rwfcw<«1  flv  *»  St.  Louie  Medial  Importer-] 

-'CAMMMMMf  ^WH  fHtfft  w». 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  warm,  malarious  regions  the  men 
are  more  liable  to  this  disease,  from  which  fact  it  has  become 
quite  a  general  belief  that  it  is  a  miasmatic  malady.  In  all 
malarious  regions  there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the 
development  of  low  cryptogamio  forms,  and  fermentation  is 
sooner  excited  and  progresses  more  energetically  than  in  non- 
suUasiQWS  Jooatitife.  Drift  increased  tendency  In  malarious  dis- 
tricts io  the  dcrolapmeikt  cf yeest*nd  other  cryptogenic  plants, 
aftd,  coneeqafntiy,  tottfce  detvlopment  of  fermentative  changes, 
wtt,  «ndo«btedly,  explain  ithe  reason  why,  in  such  places,  there 
Wan  kwreaeed  liability  to  this  disease.  In  sash  localities  the 
gelatinous  (colloid)  products  ,of  the  feces  are  pecmliarly  marked 
wd  seem  to  aggravate  the  diarrhea.  The  intestines  appear  to 
be  in  a  condition  i#  afford  a  proper  mdas  for  the  development 
of  thie  peculiar  matter,  it  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
anything  to  do  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease— it  being 
IMmly  aoeoaeqaepee  «f  peculiar  saccharine  and  Jmnentative 
oaadHtons  0ftbe  system.  As  soon  as  these  are  corrected,  colloid 
matter  oeasee  to  develop. 
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It  will  always  be  noticed  that  the  men  are  much  more  liable 
to  attacks  of  diarrhea  daring  and  immediately  subsequent  to 
long  marches,  and  after  having  lived  for  some  time  on  a  dry, 
amylaceous,  diet  that  has  produced  more  or  less  constipation, 
than  they  are  when  situated  so  as  to  'oook  and  feed  upon  a  pkirtjr 
of  good  meat  and  vegetables. 

This  form  of  diarrhea  is  always  preceded  and  Accompanied  by 
active  fermentative  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  developing 
large  quantities  of  gaseous  products,  attended  with  eructations, 
which  are  generally  more  or  lees  sour*  The  disease  is  very 
liable  to  run  into  a  chronic  fovip  if  not  taken  hold  of  e»rfyr.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  complaint,  a  simple  change  of  diet  from 
farinaceous  to.  albuminous  i&  sufficient  frequently  to  <w*e  the 
disease  in  a  few  days.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  simple  cathartic 
dose  of  Bochelle  salts  to  clean  out  the  alimentary  ferment,  fol- 
lowed by  smaH,  highly  dilute  doses  of  the  vegetable  add  salts  of 
potassa  and  iron,  will  cheek  the  disease  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

That  the  amylaceous  flood  is  the  principal  cause  of  chronic 
diarrhea,  is  farther  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  officers,  who 
live  on  more  of  an  albuminous  and  vegetable  diet  than  the  inen 
and  have  facilities  for  carrying  and  cooking  a  variety  of  foodl( 
are  exempt  from  the  disease,  except  when  thijf  subject  them- 
selves to  the  amylaceous  diet  of  the  men. 

The  active  fermentation  and  development  of  yeast  plants  and 
the  resultant  gaseous  prodaets  in  th»  alune»taiy  oanal,  aet  a» 
an  irritant  poison  and  oathattao  of  a  peouttac  ohava+ter.  TUa 
is  evidenced  from  the  oolhrid  condition  which  it  pnodnoeft  in  the 
stomach  aad  targe  intestines.  They  alpo  prodaee  paralytic 
aympAamt  in  the  bowels,  extremities,  head,  and,  in  Apt*  ovev  the 
whole  body— manifested  fen  the  involuntary  dtsohargea,  the.  numb 
and  prickling  sensation,  in  limbs,  the.  oonfessed  numb  feeling  m 
head)  ringing  in  aaw,  A**.   Shay  afeo  produce  WoneWal  and 


*  OMtonle  add,  what  IntnritaesAlafft  the  ■jsmna,iaftn11y)  (sm,ataovB^qas*iflfe8» 
fry  tohalaflon,]^  a  tendency  to,  prod^ 
head,  and  more  or  less  paralysis  of  nerves  of  sensation  ao4  motion. 
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pulmonary  irritation,  with  a  remarkable  tendency  to  tahercalo* 
sis,  thrombosis  and  embolism* 

In  the  army  there  is  in  all  the  men  a  peculiar  chronic  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  membranes,  excited  by  frequent  fermen- 
tation of  amylaceous  matters  retained  too  long,  and  which  con- 
dition does  not  run  on  to  chronic  diarrhea  unless  some  enervat- 
ing cause,  such  as  over-fatigue,  dysentery,  typhoid,  bilious, 
remittent,  or  intermittent  fever  or  other  cause,  debilitates  the 
system  and  Anther  impairs,  .the  condition  of  the  alimentary 
membranes-  Ilia  »  evidenced  by  the  almost  universal  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  of  apparently  well  soldiers  who  are 
shot  dead  in  battle.— (&rc  Eng.  Surg,  ant  Med.  Hist,  of  Crimea*. 
War.)  The  follicles  of  the  large  intestines  are  more  or  lesa 
enlarged,  and  frequently  .disintegrated!  leaving  ulcers. 

The  amylaceous  army  biscuit  diet  of  the  common  soldiers, 
beyond  its  fermentative  and  carbonic  acid  poisoning  effects,  doe* 
not  farnish  to  the  system  the  proper  proportion  of  ingredients 
for  healthy  alimentation  and  nutrition;  and  hence  results  a 
scorbutic  condition  which  renders  the  disease  obstinate  to  treat, 
unless  this  state  is  recognized  and  particularly  attended'  to. 
This  explains  the  reasons  why  the  vegetable  acids,  combined 
with  potassa  and  iron,  are  so  useftil  in  this  disease.  Roohelle 
salts  are  admirably  adapted  for  exciting  intestinal  epithelial 
activity  and  secretion,  and  absorption  in  the  alimentary  walls. 

Any  op*  kind  of  food  too  long  continued  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  deiaagemenU  vx  the  ayatem  of  a  scorbutic  type.  Amy- 
laceous matters,  tea  exclusively  qsed*  tend  to  excite  abnonp^L 
*Btft0M  in  As  parent  epithelial  o^lls  of  the  WWW*  surftoea  and 
of  the  gtaqd*&  ^ihile  aqy  on*  kind  of  animal  fiw>d,  too  long  aQ& 
asflwMsr  eaten,  psgdaoea  d^ang^j^enU  tfrat  show  themselves 
wm  stwuigLy  i*  the  akin  and  nwutk  A  too  free,  use  of  oiI% 
and  Jbtty  food,  and  aktttajlit  beraragat,  produces  tip  red  blotched 
flu*  aad  e*elW  oarirapeiJated  n****  oily  sjurifeot*  «®4.  with* 
wtom  *we*Ung  and  latoesa^f  UiasWngpwBaUjr* 

Salt  meats  produce  a  dry,  scaly  eruption  upon  the  i 
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with  spongy,  swollen  and  discolored  gums,  loosened  teeth,  and  a 
watery,  flabby,  often  bloody  tongue;  with  pains  In  the  limbs  and 
back  resembling  those  of  ohronio  rheumatism;  leaden-hued  fea- 
tures; offensive  breath ;  patches  of  extravasated  blood  in  various 
parts  of  the  body ;  hard,  contracted  condition  of  the  muscles ; 
stiffness  of  the  joints;  diarrhea  and  hemorrhage  from  mucous 
surfaces  generally ;  mental  depression  and  indisposition  to  any 
kind  of  exertion. 

Prom  this  scortmtic  condition,  proceed  ifr  ail  the  "men  by  the 
wftnt  dt  the  neoessfcry  variety  m  their  too*,  arises  a  long  train 
of  the  most  fetal  and  obstinate  diseases  of  the  army.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  chronic  diarrhea,  the  so-called  muscular 
Aeumattam,  dysentery,  hospital  gangrene  hi  wounds,  tubercu- 
losis, fibrinous  depositions  in  heart,  tibe  clogging  tip  ctf  the  ptfl- 
monary  vessels  with  fibrinous  clots,  paralytic  conditions  and 
tendencies,  and  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  larynx,  eye  and  ear. 
This  condition  of  the  system  also  renders  it  extremely  sulyect, 
when  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause,  to  typhoid,  and  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers.  The  vital  powers  are  so  depressedi  the 
organism,  on  slight  exposure  to  cold,  is  liable  to  be  frostbitten, 
and  strongly  inclined  to  attacks  ef  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
with  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  In  short,  the  long  list  of  army 
diseases  m*y,  in  a  great  measure,  be  traced  to  an  extreme  suscep- 
tibility to  them;  which  susceptibility  is  produced  by  a  want  of  a 
proper  admixture  of  nutrient  ingredients  in  the  food  of  the  sol* 
dierfti  campaigns.  AH  agree  ttwtt  seoifetffio  stfttes  arise  itom 
this  cause,  and  none  off  any  experience  in  amy  diseases  ean  fail 
to  tto.ee  fchnorft  everywhere  among  them  some  'symptoms  tff 
seorbuttts.  If  it  is  not  plainly  vtefble  in  the  man  -Who  appears 
*  ell,  It  win  make  itwflf  manifest  in  JArh  as  soon  is  lie  is  placed 
trndet*  treatment  for  any  tiSSefesc,  in  the  reflittrknfctte  benefit  hto 
system  drives  farm  foe  vegertwbte  acid  siflte  oCpetassa  «id  ten, 
and  tihefree  ttso  ef  those  aafcfcftes  of  food  his  *fe**m  has  bew 
deptiveddf.  Wtfhmit  this  trttrtmrtt  almost  all  dfeeaees  te  *h% 
army  become  dbattoate  te  fcre^ 
i*  private  practice. 
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In  eld  cash*  of  ohronie  diarrhea*  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  diarrhea  somewhat  abate*,  the  appetite  beeches  remarkably 
*  good  and  the  patient  dtttons  rapidly.  His  abdomen  becomes 
distended  and  bard,  it  being  either  dropsical  tympanitic  or  dia- 
tended  by  enlarged  visoera,  and  the  whole  surface  becomes 
bloated  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  baying  been  produced 
by  an  excessive  and  too  exclave  nee  of  alcoholic  beverage* 
The  eyee  become  prominent,  red  and  watery ;  the  thyroid  glands 
become  enlarged  >  the  heart  gives  marked  evidence  pf  fibrinous 
depositions  internally;*  the  breathing  ia  oppressed,  and  there 
is  more  or  less  of  a  paralytic  tendency. 

Summer  Complaint  in  Children.— The  summer  diarrheas  in 
children  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  so-called  chronic  diar- 
rhea previously  described.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  defective 
feeding  and  readily  yields  to  the  simplest  treatment  by  removing 
the  cause  and  substituting  food  that  will  not  ferment  with  yeast. 
Ab  soon  as  green  vegetables  and  fruits  appear  in  early  summer, 
children  begin  to  live  almost  entirely  upon  this  kind  of  food  at 
expanse  of  more  substantial  material.  The  same  symptoms  and 
pathological  lesions  in  the  same  order  result  as  have  been  pre- 
viously described  under  the  head  of  chronic  diarrhea,  and  the 
disease  yields  readily  to  the  same  treatment. 

Remarkable  Similarity  between  the  Chronic  Diarrhea  of  Armies 
and  the  Dieeaee  in  Swine  known  ae  Hog  Cholera.— Several  years 
-ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  gentlemen  largely  engaged  in  fattening 
swine,  I  entered  upon  a  careful  and  lengthy  series  of  investiga- 
tions connected  with  the  causes,  pathology,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  the  fatal  and  widespread  disease  in  animals  known 
as  "  Hog  Cholera."  This  disease  has  been  for  several  years  so 
extended  and  fatal  in  districts  where  large  lots  of  hogs  were 
being  flattened,  that  uniformly  from  twenty  to  'eighty  per  Jcent. 


*  It  ha*  been  noticed  that  in  certain  oases  of  heart  disease  the  thyroid  giands  become 
enlarged  and  the  eyes  prominent,  watery  and  red.  Whether  there  ia  any  analogy  be- 
tween tfftteonditto*  of  tfcesyatem  to  tlUffb^ 

disease,  chronic  diarrhea,  paralytic  tendencies,  4c. ,  in  the  army,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  merely  mention  the  circumstance  here  to  lead  attention  in  mis  direction. 
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of  them  would  die.  The  average  loss  was  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent.  It  even  attacks,  in  certain  localities,  hogs,  and  some- 
limes  cattle,  that  are  fed  largely  and  exclusively  upon  good, 
sound  born.  I  ihav6  made  over  one  hundred  careful  post  mortem 
examinations  in  this  disease,  and  have  studied  the  symptoms 
in  detail  before  death,  and  have  conducted  extended  experiments, 
on  a  large  scale,  connected  with  prophylactic  and  remedial 
means,  and  am  perfectly  convinced  that  hog  cholera  is  the  same 
disease  in  animals  as  that  which  is  known  in  the  human  subject 
in  armies  as  the  chronic  diarrhea. 

The  same  colored  passages  and  kind  of  diarrhea,  preceded  by 
constipation,  with  a  tendency  to  fibrinous  depositions  in  the 
heart  (thrombosis),  to  the  clogging  up  of  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries with  embolia,  to  tubercular  depositions  and  paralysis, 
occur  in  hogs  when  they  are  fed  too  exclusively  on  the  acid  and 
fermenting  slops  of  whisky  distilleries,  or  on  mouldy,  sour,  or 
fermenting  corn,  or  even  sometimes  on  good,  sound  corn,  as  we 
find  in  the  chronic  diarrhea  of  armies.  Both  diseases  are  the 
result  of  feeding  too  exclusively  upon  amylaceous  food,  or  the 
products  of  its  fermentation. 

In  hogs  the  disease  begins  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  week 
after  they  are  put  exclusively  upon  this  kind  of  food.  If  they 
pass  the  eighth  week  without  an  atta<&,  they  begin  to  thrive 
and  improve  rapidly.  During  the  disease  the  feces  are  of  a  pale 
ash  color  and  filled  with  more  or  less  colloid  matter  and  a  multi- 
tude of  torrula  cells.  The  follicles  in  the  stomach  and  large 
intestines,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  are  more  or  less  enlarged 
and  protrude  as  in  chronic  diarrhea. 

There  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  fibrinous  depositions  in  the 
heart,  to  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  and  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  embolia  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  resulting  in  a 
damming  up  of  the  blood,  hepatization  and  death.  Before  death 
the  fceart  always  beats  spasmodically,  which  is  indicative  of 
fibrinous  depositions  in  its  cavities  and  of  the  damming  up  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  by  the  accumulation  of  emboli  in  the  pul- 
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monary  oaf&ttavies,  and  of  an  early  fhtal  result.  The  t>ody 
becomes  more  or  less  paralysed— cspeeiaifty  is  this  tlie  *a*e  with 
all  the  posterior  parte  of  the  body  and  hind  lege. 

There  is  evidence  of  ringing  in  the  ears,  from  the  fact  that 
the  animal  carries  his  head  tipped  to  one  side  and  every  few 
minutes  eh&fcee  hfe  head.  The  eyes  become  affected  so  that 
there  is  always  in  the  tetertftage  of  the  disease,  more  or  less 
ttindness.  The  appelate  is  always  good  tall  the  spasmodic  or 
trip-hammer  .pulsation  of  the  heart  begins. 

The  post-mortems  reveal  the  same  conditions  and  lesions  that 
are  found  in  chronic  diarrhea. 

The  tendency  to  this  disease  varies  with  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  meteorological  conditions  and  malarious  tendency  or 
disposition  to  the  development  of  low  cryptogamio  forms; 
that  is — other  things  being  equal — it  is  more  prevalent  during 
those  seasons,  and  periods  of  the  season,  when  cryptogamio  vege- 
tation is  the  most  active  and  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to 
fermentative  changes. 

Those  animals  that  survive  and  pass  the  critical  period— from 
the  third  to^the  eighth  week  after  full  feeding  begins— without 
having  the  disease,  although  they  thrive  and  take  on  fat  rapidly, 
yet  their  systems  are  enfeebled  and  they  present  many  evident 
symptoms  of  being  in  a  diseased  condition.  ^The  skin  becomes 
red  and  erythematous  over  the  whole  body  j  the  hair  partially 
fills;  scrofulous  sores  and  swellings  frequently  appear;  they 
have  more  or  less  cough,  with  paralytic  tendencies  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body;  their  limbs  and  muscular  system  become 
feeble;  and  any,  even  very  moderate,  driving  or  exercise  is  apt 
to  produce  pulmonary  congestions  and  trip-hammer  pulsations 
oT  heart  which  aTe  followed  by  tfadden  death.  On  post  mortem; 
the  lungs  aw  found  hepatised,  and  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
fined  with  emboli,  atrJ  tlie  heart  with  ropes  and  masses  of  .fibrin, 
and  in  the  Sftme  condition,  so  fir  as  the  lungs  and  heart  are  con- 
cerned, as  when  the  animals  die  of  hog  cholera. 
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The  products  of  the  fermentation  of  amylaoeow  matter*-* 
ffuoh  as  sugar,  alcoho&e  beverages,  carbonic  aoid  and  viaegar-** 
when  too  excessively  and  exclusively  used,  have  *  tendency  to 
produce  derangements  similar  to  those  which  result  from  the 
too  exclusive  use  of  starchy  food. 

.  These  investigations  throw  valuable  light  upon  the  wnnmer 
bowel  complaints  of  children,  especially  those  where  the  stools 
are  gelatinous  and  green,  and  contain  ootloid  matter.  Thetre  Is 
no  doubt  but  that  all  these  abnormal  states  ante  from  th*  too 
exclusive  use  of  fruits,  and  starchy  and  saccharine  substanoes, 
which  children  are  largely  indulged  in. 

Tuberculosis. — There  is  strong  evidence  for  believing  that 
tubercular  diseases  are  principally  the  result  of  defective  alimen- 
tation. As  the  observations  and  experiments  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  are  extended  and  accompanied  by  illus- 
trations, they  have  been  reserved  for  a  separate  paper,  which  is 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Excessive  Use  of  Vinegar  tends  to  Tubercular  Disease.— The 
same  kind  of  constipation,  flatulence,  diarrhea,  cough,  and  dis- 
position to  tuberculosis  and  fibrinous  depositions  In  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  and  heart,  occur  in  oases  where  vinegar  is  drunk 
daily  to  deduce  obesity,  or  for  satisfying  a  morbid  appetite. 
Every  observing  physician  has  noticed  the  tendency  vinegat 
has,  when  taken  largely  and  daily  repeated,  to  produce  irritation 
of  the  intestinal  and  pulmonary  membranes,  with  diarrhea  and 
cough.  Several  cases  of  the  kind  are  published  in  foreign  jour- 
nals. The  following  is  one  in  point,  taken  from  the  second 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  1838-'89: 

"  A  few  years  since  a  young  lady,  in  easy  ciroumstanoes,  en- 
joying good  health,  was  very  plump,  had  a  good  appetite,  and  a 
complexion  blooming  with  roses  and  lilies*  She  began  to  look 
upon  her  plumpness  with  suspicion,  her  mother  being  very  fat 
and  she  afraid  of  becoming  like  her.  Accordingly  she  consulted 
a  woman,  who  advised  her  to  drink  a  small  glass  of  vinegar 
daily;  the  counsel  was  followed  and  the  plumpness  soon  dimin- 
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ished.  She  wat  delighted  with  the  soocee*  of  the  remedy  and 
eontinaed  it  tor  more  than  a  month.  She  began  to  have  a  ooogh, 
hat  it  was  at  fir* t  dry  and  regarded  as  a  eold  that  herald  subside. 
Bat  from  being  dry  it  was  presently  moist.  A  stow  fever  earn* 
on,  with  dtfBealt  breathing;  her  body  beeem*  lame  and  wasted 
away;  night  sweats,  with  swelling  of  the  feet,  snooeeded,  and  a 
dianrbea  terminated  hear  life.  On  examination*  all  the  lobee  of 
the  longs  were  found  filled  with  tubercles  and  somewhat  resent- 
Med  a  bunch  of  grapes." 

Diabetes  usually  *a  Disease  of  Defective  Atimentation.--Remark- 
able  Resemblance  between  the  Symptoms  and  Intercurrent  Abnor- 
mal Conditions  of  Chronic  Diarrhea  and  those  of  Diabetes. — There 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  complications  and  many 
of  the  symptoms  and  tendencies  of  chronic  diarrhea  and  those 
of  diabetes.  In  both  there  is  a  highly  saccharine  or  glycogenic 
condition  of  the  system,  and  a  peculiar  abnormal  tendenoy  to  fer- 
mentative changes.  In  both  there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
heart  disease  (thrombosis  of  Virchow)  and  tuberculosis,  with  par- 
alytic tendencies  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  In'the  one  dis- 
ease there  is  a  highly  saccharine  condition  of  the  feces  and  ali- 
mentary secretions,  and  in  the  other  of  the  urine.  In  the  former, 
the  liquids  of  the  body  are  flowing  off  through  the  bowels,  and 
in  the  latter  through  the  urinary  organs.  Tonrcua  eells  are 
developed  largely  in  the  increased  excretions  of  each  disease. 
In  chronic  diarrhea  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  in.  diabetes  the 
bowels  are  constipated*  In  both  diseases  there  are  marked  dys- 
peptic symptoms  with  sour  eructations;  mouth  and  fauces  either 
dry  or  watery;  tongue  clean  and  red;  marked  thirst  and  appe- 
tite, and  a  constantly*  increasing  emaciation,  with  inability  to 
maintain  the  temperature  of  the  body  up  to  the  normal  stand- 
ard, from  which  inability  result  croeping,  chilly  sensations.  I 
have  reserved  the  further  consideration  of  this  disease  for  a 
separate  paper. 

Resemblance  between  the  Colloid  Matter  developed  in  the  Stomach 
and  Intestines  qf  Chronic  Diarrhea  and  that  formed  in  Broncho* 
cete.— Colloid  Disease  arises  from  Defective  Alimentation. — In  the 
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valleys  of  Switzerland,  where  goitre  k  so  common,  the  inhabit- 
ants lire  almost  entirely  upon  vegetable  food.  This  has  been 
observed  and  particularly  remarked  by  travelers  and  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  people  of  these  Alpine  valleys.  This  is 
interesting  in  this  connection,  since  the  eolloid  matter  deposited 
in  the  thyroid  glands,  producing  goitre,  is  closely  analogous  to 
or  identical  with  the  colloid  matter  developed  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  chronic  diarrhea.  It  has  been  determined  by  these 
investigations  that  amylaceous  food,  its  fermentation  in  the 
alimentary  canal  and  the  consequent  development  of  sugar,  car- 
bonic acid,  yeast  plants,  &c.,  rendering  the  system  highly  glyco- 
genic and  fermentative,  are  the  true  causes  of  those  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  system  in  chronic  diarrhea  which  induce  the 
development  of  colloid  matter;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  colloid  matter  of  bronohocele  may  have  a  similar  cause 
or  origin.  The  fact  that  the  people  of  these  goitrous  valleys  of 
Switzerland  live  mainly  upon  vegetable  food,  is  strong  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  opinion.  The  same  kind  of  colloid  development 
ooeurs  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  in  the  female  breast 
and  in  the  male  testis. 

Bronchoeele  prevails  in  the  Alpine  valley*  of  Switzerland  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  other  known  point.  It  is  also  quite 
prevalent  in  certain  portions  of  England,  as  in  Derbyshire  and 
Nottingham,  from  which  foot  the  disease  is  known  in  these 
localities  as  "Derbyshire  Neck." 

The  disease  occurs  to  a  most  remarkable  extent  in  the  deep, 
warm,  damp,  malarious  valleys  of  the  Ehine  in  Switzerland.  It 
also  occurs  in  some  deep,  warm,  damp  valleys  of  TYance,  Spain, 
Germany,  Austria,  England  and  South  America.  Wherever  it 
is  very  common  among  the  people,  the  hygrometric  and  other 
meteorological  conditions  are  such  as  to  particularly  favor  the 
development  of  low  cryptogamio  forms,  fermentative  changes 
are  active,  and  the  people  are  eminently  vegetable  eaters,  drink- 
ing  often  much  sour  wine.    This  disease  is  colloid  in  character. 

Where  a  people  live  habitually  too  exclusively  upon  amylace- 
ous and  vegetable  food  from  infancy,  especially  in  damp,  low, 
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malarious  valleys,  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  tendency  to  the 
development  of  goitre.  There  is,  also,  a  disposition  to  colloid 
development  in  the  testes  and  mammary  glands,  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
wgans,  and  to  flatulence,  sour  eructations  and  indigestion.  They 
are  subject  to  diarrhea,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  to  fibrinous 
depositions  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  congestions  in  the 
lungs,  brains  and  intestinal  walls.  They  are  also  liable  to  im- 
pairment of  voice,  hearing  and  vision,  and  often  tile  lower 
extremities  give  more  or  less  indications  of  paralytic  tendencies. 

Where  the  goitrous  tendency  is  extreme,  a  liability  for  it  to 
run  into  that  extreme  idiotic,  pitiable  form  of  the  disease— de* 
nominated  Cretinism — is  present.  Goitre  may  make  its  appear- 
ance at  any  period  of  life,  though  more  commonly  the  thyroid 
glands  begin  to  enlarge  in  early  years.* 

In  Cretinism  the  disease  is  congenital,  the  children  being  bom 
idiotic  and  with  thyroid  tumors,  more  or  less  large,  and  which 
often  become  immense  as  they  advance  in  years.  Such  persons 
are  diminutive  in  aiae>  pale,  anaemic,  and  have  a  particular  affec- 
tion for  the  sun*  which  they  gase  at  for  hours  with  a  vacant 
stare.  They  may  really  be  eadd  to  be  sun  worshipers  by  intui- 
tion. 

Cretinism. — iThis  never  occurs  except  where  goitre  is  very 
prevalent.  It  is  the  extreme  state  of  congenital  colloid  disease. 
It  extends  frequently  to  the  mamma,  testes,  lining  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  that  of  the  urinary  and  genital 
organs.  The  stature  is  seldom  above  4+  feet  and  often  less, 
the  cranium  is  deformed  and  has  a  oonical  shape,  the  fore- 
head thrown  backwards,  narrow  and  flat,  and  the  occiput  in 
a  line  with  the  neck.  Flesh  soft  and  flaccid;  skin  wrinkled* 
yellow,  pale  and  cadaverous,  dirty  and  covered  with  chronic 

» 

•  These  investigations  appear  to  throw  valuable  light  upon  a  great  variety  of  sarcoma- 
tous abnormal  developments,  and  especially  that  type  known  as  gelatinous  iarcoma  and 
4fltar«olk>id*»rm*  of  disease.   Tbatoaippeart»bfe**pr*Mriofctof  oertam 
atttons  which  are  abnormal,  and  most  be  contacted  aad  tile  eaasesraaovrt 
diseased  developments  can  be  successfully  checked. 
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eruptions;  the  tonga*  it  thick,  watery  aid  hanging  out  of 
mouth,  which  ifl  open,  targe  and  slavering.  Lower  jaw  long 
and  prominent;  eyelids  thick;  eyes  red,  small,  but  prominent, 
watery  and  frequently  squinting.  The  belly  is  large,  prominent 
and  flatulent;  the  senses  are  more  or  less  defective,  or  altogether 
abolished;  the  Cretin  being  often  deaf  and  dumb,  and  those  who 
possess  the  faculty  of  speech  speak  imperfectly  and  with  diffi- 
culty. Cretins  are  voracious  and  addicted  to  masturbation. 
They  often  pass  the  feces  involuntarily.  The  manna  are 
voluminous  and  pendent  and  the  testes  large,  the  scrotum 
extending  frequently  to  the  knees.  The  eyes  are  small,  the 
pupils  contracted  and  not  very  sensitive  to  light.  The  look  is 
a  fixed  stare  without  expression.  The  external  sac  is  large  and 
stands  out  from  the  head,  and  the  hearing  is  very  defective. 
The  elongated  form  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Cretins,  and  their 
thick  and  padded  lips,  make  them  resemble  ruminating  animals 
more  nearly  than  man.  The  thyroid  gland  is  always  more  or 
less  enlarged,  and  often  enormously  so.  The  other  glands  above 
named  are  also  enlarged.  The  abdomen  i$  usually  distended  with 
ga$e$  and  largely  developed  towards  the  chest,  and  the  flesh  of 
the  extremities  is  flabby.  The  genital  organs  are  largely  devel- 
oped, the  menses  deranged,  and  the  power  of  procreation  defect* 
ive.  They  seldom  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  and  often  die 
much  younger.  They  are  usually  of  the  lymphatic  temperament, 
with  light  hair  and  grey  eyes.  They  are  sun  gazers,  often  look- 
ing steadily  for  hours  together  at  it,  as  if  it  imparted  to  them 
inexpressible  pleasures. 

The  following  interesting  letter,  relating  to  the  diet  and  habits 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  goitrous  valleys  of  8witserland, 
France,  Ac.,  is  from  Prof.  Lesquereox,  our  Justly  fhmed  fossil 
botanist.  He  is  atfhome  among  the  Alps,  and  is  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  interesting  people. 
His  statements,  therefore,  are  particularly  valuable  in  this  rela- 
tion, as  they,  taken  in  connection  with  the  observations  and 
experiments  here  given,  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  goitrous  diathesis  originates  entirely  from  the  vegetable 
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diet  of  the  people,  aided  by  thaee  meteorological  conditions 
wUob  feror  the  development  of  low  orypfcogamac  forms: 


Oolvmbbs,  (X,  January  9,  1864* 
A*.  J:  JZ  Saiubury: 

Mr  Dsaa  Sm:  lam  sen?  that  I  am  not  aWe  to  »hw  all 
yo«r  inquiries  concerning  the  eyiutftoins  generally  accompany* 
ingtbeappeeeance  aad  development  off  the  goitre.  I  abutted 
tin  ipecvKar  eickaese  rather  an  a  aatandist  than  a  doctor  mould 
da  it ;  tatter  trying  to  analyse  the  peculiar  causes  off  iti  appear* 
men  team  to  analyze  thevarioas  mo^ftoatioai  ta  wlaoh  diffeieat 
parts  tfliie  body*** sweated.    Yen  wmrt  to  knew : 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  country  of  Switzerland  the  goitre  is 
mostly  prevalent  f 

2.  What  are  thetoMte  rf the  people  aioetljr  attacked  by  it? 

8.  To  what  cause  is  the  sickness  generally  attributed?  x 


1st  The  goitre  Is  meetly  prnmlto*  along  the  rivers  and  at 
the  bottom  of  some  deep  valleyB  <of  the  Alpine  moantains.  I 
hne  eiaw^edit'es^eeiallyin  theO^ttlw  Valiais,  along  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  fen  laon  to  St.  Manriee.  I  have  seen  it  also 
en  the  Jane  moantattta,  near  MentbaiUaad,  in  Enmche-Comte, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  Savoy,  especially  in  the  valley  d'JLoata. 
The  goitre  does  not  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the  moantains  or 
of  the  nigh  valleys  of  Switzerland.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone 
presents  a  peculiar  appearance.  It  1b  so  fleeffly  encased  in  Ugh 
chains  of  moantains,  that  in  winter  the  sun  does  not  reach  the 
bottom  in  some  parts,  near  St.  Maurice,  Ibr  example;  and  that 
in  summer  the  reflection  of  the  sun  "by  the  surrounding  walls  of 
rocks  caused  the  heat  to  be  excessive.  In  wintertime,  and  rfhro 
in  (he  Ml,  the  valley  is  generally  and  constantly  covered  with 
a  deep  fog.  95ven  in  smniner  time,  ns  soon  as  the  sun  i*  down, 
the  fog  covers  some  part  of  the  valley  tor  thought.  !Phe  irfhtib- 
itants  of  the  Canton  T*lais,  erTaleste,  who  live  *n  high  ^flbgea 
or  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  some  What  Aore  the  Shone, 
are  not  subject  to  the  goitre,  as  I  said  Aove.    ffcese  genenffly 
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have  a  splendid  development  of  the  body  and  the  most  healthy 
appearance.  It  may  be  reinarked,  also,  that  along  the  valley  of  the 
Khone  the  goitre  is  mostly  predominant  among  the  inhabitants 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Thus,  from  St.  Maurice  down- 
wards the  left  side  is  Yalaisian  and  Catholic,  and  there  the  goitre 
is  very  predominant.  The  right  side  belongs  to  the  State  of 
Vaud  and  in  Protestant.  There  ate  stili  some  cases  of  goitre 
deformation,  bat  no  Cretinism  whatever.  The  Cretinism 
appears  to  be  the  extreme  point  of  development  of  the  goitt*. 
It  is  a  kind  of  bodily  deformity,  accompanied  with  idicttism, 
presenting  the  most  disgusting  appearance.  The  Cretins  aire 
born  idiots— generally  from  individuals  either  Cretin  a  or  affected 
with  the  goitre,  in  its  utmost  development.  They  all  bear  a 
goitre  of  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  descending  on  their 
stomach.  They  are  of  a  short  size,  not  more  than  four  feet 
high ;  have  a  wrinkled,  yellowish  pale,  cadaverous  akin,  gener- 
ally covered  with  a  ooat  of  filth;  some  are  blind,  or  deaf  and 
dumb ;  some  have  the  itch,  or  other  ulcerous  affections.  Their 
eyes  are  red,  protuberant  and  far  between ;  their  mouths  gener- 
ally open  and  outrunning  with  saliva ;  most  of  the  time  the 
tongue  is  pending ;  the  visage  fiat  and  blue,  the  front  very  naiv 
row  and  backward.  They  live  in  filth,  ave  voracious,  lazy  and 
lascivious.  They  intermarry,  and  generally  live  on  the  charity 
of  the  people. 

?d*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  are  poor. 
Their  only  ^ndnstiy  consist*  of  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and 
of  small  &WP»  Tbqy  are  ajl  of  the  Catholic  faith,  lazy  and 
dirty,  The,  poor  ones  m,oatly  live  on  a  fcind  of  very  black  bread, 
aaade  with  tha  flaw  Wd  brs#  of  oets,  They  eat  very  little 
Watts*  if  wy,  djiuk  waiter  ^nd  some,  of  their  apid  w^ine,  but  no 
eJtf&o^Ugupr*  Higher  up  ijp,  tfoe  mountains,  an,d  on  their 
slopea,  the,^habitant«  are  poher>  vith  their  fine,  pastures  and 
toflg*  hejtfe  of  eom.  Their  industry  of  cheese  making  ia  re- 
lpaunar^vek  These  live  esD^aJJ^  upon  miljc  in  ite  varioua 
tj^infotittion*  and  prej^tionfr,  a#4  haxe.  no  goitre.  They 
are,  the  ino#t.lwtutiftJ,(l4n4an(i  goodi  people  that  it  is  possible 
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to  find*  In  the  Swis*  Jura  Mountains  the  poor  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  mostly  on  goats?  milk}  but,,  though  they  are  not  very 
clean,  they  have  no  trace  of  goitre,  even  in  the  deepest  valleys. 

3d.  The  essential  causes  of  the  Jbrmation  of  goitre  (of  coarse 
I  speak  of  causes  appreciable  to  common  observation)  is  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere.  This  canse  is  not  simple;  it  is 
oonfined  with  the  filth  in,  which  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Valeaia 
are  generally  living,  and  their'  poor  a»d  bad  food.  The  siokaeea 
was  at  first  attributed  to  water  *  but,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  drink  the  same  kind  of  water  as  those  in  the.  vaUieye, 
and  h*ve  no  goitre,  it  is  obvious  that  water  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  goitre.  A  damp  atmosphere  cam 
also  not  be  considered  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  sickness ;  for,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Rhone,  below  St.  Maurice,  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  thrifty,  rich  aud  clean* — a  Pr;otesta,nt.  population — have 
scarcely  any  goitre,  and  no  Cretins  whatever.  In  Franche- 
Comte,  near  Montbeillard,  on  the  contrary,  the  locality  where 
I  have  also  seen  the  goitre*  mmoi  a  deep  valley,  and  then  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  can  not  be  considered  as  the  essen- 
tial cause.  But  here  the  inhabitants  are  proverbially  filthy, 
lazy  and  poor,  of  course.  The  women  cultivate  some  patches 
of  corn— corn  meal,  prepared  in  a  kind  v%  porridge,  being  their 
essential,  and  sometimes  their  only,  food.  This  part  belongs  to 
France. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  done  much,  not  only  to  promote 
researches  concerning  the  cause  of  the  goitre  and  the  Cretin- 
ism, bat  also  to  find  the  means  of  curing  the  poor  idiots  of 
Talesia.  A  kind  of  hospital  has  been  established  under  the 
management  of  a  celebrated  doctor  in  a  high,  open  valley  of  the 
Alps.     There  good  food,  exercise,  cleanliness  and  education 


•  P»f.  Lesqaereox  tell*  me  that  this  Protectant  people  nee  more  of  a  meat  diet  than 
the  poorer  class  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  the  food  of  which  Is  almost  entirely 
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have  done  much,  if  not  to  extirpate  the  pfogne,  at  least  to 
alleviate  add  diminish  Ha  iofluenee. 

The  inhabitants  of  Valesia,  and  of  the  countries  where  the 
goitre  is  prevalent,  do  not  appear  to  less  anything  of  tWr 
strength,  health  and  eotarnai  appearaaee  by  the  mere  develop- 
ment of  the  gtttre.  I  have  seen  most  beaotiArt  women  a*d 
men,  of  the  finest  and  most  heaftby  growth,  attaokod  by  it. 
B**a  in  eeara  valleys  of  tike  Pyrenees  jand  of  the  iips,  where 
the  goitre  is  general!  the  inhabitants  who  are  not  attacked  by  it 
are  looked  at  and  pitted  as  a  kind  of  cripple*,  or  of  deformed 
brings,  beoauee  they  do  not  bear  under  their  ehins  this  appeftd- 
age— probably  considered  as  tome  pleasant  appareL 


I  could  write  you  much  more  on  the  subject;  but  I  think  that 
this  letter  is  long  enough.  Should  you  want  an  answer  to  some 
other  questions,  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  know 
on  the  matter. 

Veiy  sincerely  yours, 

Lio.  Lksqubrbux. 

(To  as  Oontwtt*] 
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COUOA   PICTONUM:   ALCOHOL  ITS   EXCITING   CAUSE— 
THE  ABUSE  OF  LEAD. 

By  Amos  Sawtxb,  M.  D.,  Hillsboro,  HI. 

[Communicated  for  the  St.  Lonis  Medical  Reporter.] 

My  attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  some  years  ago  by 
the  following  circumstance :  During  the  year  1851  an  acquaint- 
ance, residing  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  while  mixing  a  glass  of 
brandy,  was  surprised,  upon  adding  water,  to  see  the  mixture 
assume  a  dark  color.  Attributing  it  to  the  liquor,  he  opened  a 
new  bottle,  filled  a  clear  glass,  but  with  a  like*  result.  I  would 
here  state  that  the  whole  family  had  been  quite  unwell  for  some 
time  —  apparently  nervous  prostration;  one  member  had  a 
paralytic  stroke;  another,  slight  amaurosis;  a  third,,  hysteria; 
while  all  gave  evidence  that  some  mysterious  agent  was  slowly 
but  surely  undermining  their  health.  He,  therefore,  sent  a 
sample  to  his  family  physician  (Dr.  Ware),  with  the  request  to 
have  it  analyzed.  It  proved  to  be  caused  by  lead  contained  in 
the  water,  it  having  been  conducted  through  lead-pipes. 

As  usual,  the  members  of  this  family  had  free  access  to  the 
wine-cellar,  and  with  the  second  meal  wine  was  always  served. 
One  young  lady,  however,  seldom  drank  liquor  of  any  kind, 
and,  although  all  the  others  suffered  more  or  less  from  colic,  she 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  never  having  been  troubled  in  that 
way. 

This  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  determined  to  investigate 
the  subject.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
to  inquire  of  every  painter  I  may  meet.  Have  you  ever  known  a 
strictly  temperate  man  to  suffer  from  lead  oolic  ?  In  every  case 
the  answer  (after  some  deliberation,  for  the  question  seemed  to 
take  them  by  surprise,)  was,  "I  have  not/'  In  but  one  instance 
did  I  receive  a  prompt  reply.  In  this  case  the  gentleman — who 
owned  a  large  shop  in  Boston — had,  when  an  apprentice,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  observed  that  only  those  who  indulged  in 
intoxicating  beverages  suffered  with  oolic ;  he  had  never  drunk 
anything  stronger  than  water,  and  so  far  had  escaped.  Bo  fhlly 
convinced  was  he  that  it  was  owing  to  his  total  abstinence  that 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  warn  his  workmen  to  be  temperate 
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if  they  would  escape.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  lead,  bat  there 
is  rum  colic." 

It  was  only  last  week  £  conversed  with  a  very  intelligent 
painter,  recently  from  England.  He  could  not  recall  a  single 
instance  where  colic  occurred  in  a  temperate  man.  He  says 
cases  are  far  more  numerous  among  the  workmen  in  England 
than  here ;  and  suggests  that  it  may  be  attributed  to  intoxicat- 
ing beverages,  but  particularly  gin,  which  they  think  acts  as  a 
preventive. 

It  may  be  urged  that  coliea  pictonum  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
I  admit  cases  seldom  come  under  a  physician's  care;  because 
theyf  in  most  cases,  cease  work  when  they  feel  the  premonitory 
symptoms  and  treat  the  disease  themselves. 

In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  I  will  state  my  views  sue- 
cinotly.  Although  a  strictly  temperate  man  is  equally  suscepti- 
ble to  lead  poison,  only  he  who  indulges  in  intoxicating  bever- 
ages is  in  danger  of  or  succumbs  to  lead  colic 

That  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
are  suffering  from  the  poisonous  effects  of,  and  that  the  fearful 
increase  of  neuralgia,  paralysis,  and  a  host  of  other  nervous 
disorders,  are  consequent  on,  the  abuse  of  lead,  I  consider  un- 
questionable? This  may  seem  to  be  afbold  assertion ;  but  when  we 
remember  that  lead  in  some  form  is  introduced  into  every  fam- 
ily— as  pipes  for  pumps ;  painted  roofs,  the  water  from  which, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  conducted  through  painted  spouts  to  the 
cistern  for  family  use  ;  water  pails  painted  inside,  and  in  univer- 
sal use;  old  tinware,  the  holes  in  which  are  usually  soldered 
with  this  metal  by  some  member  of  the  family;  not  to  mention 
the  different  preparations  of  lead  used  as  the  base  of  all  so-called 
cosmetics,  and  so  on  to  tho  end  of  the  list — I  think  there  are  few 
who  will  deny  that  its  effect  upon  the  general  health  can  be 
otherwise  but  injurious. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  people,  as  a  class,  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  metal.  In  illustration,  I  will  cite 
a  few  instances  that  have  from  time  to  time  come  under  my 
observation. 

Case  I.— Here  I  found  the  gentleman  at  work  repairing  his 
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pump,  the  lead  pipe  having  "worn  away  next  the  iron  and 
sprang  a  leak."  He  stated  that  the  pipe  was  originally  £  of  an 
inch  thick,  had  been  in  the  well  for  about  two  years,  and  now  it 
had  worn  away  for  about  18  inches  from  the  iron  till  it  was  as 
thin  as  paper.  He  could  not  account  for  it,  as  the  man  who 
sold  him  the  pump  told  him  that  where  lead  and  iron  was  in 
contact  the  acid  would  not  affect  it;  and  yet  he  was  in  the  act 
of  splicing  on  a  pipe  of  the  same  metal.  I  explained  to  him  its 
poisonous  nature,  and  that,  although  his  pipe  was,  by  being  in 
contact  with  iron,  protected  from  the  action  of  acids,  he  must 
remember  the  water  contained  an  alkali  (lime),  and  this  would 
cause  it  to  be  saturated  with  lead,  and  his  daily  dose  would  be  far 
from  homeopathic.  He  procured  an  iron  pipe.  In  this  case  the 
man  who  sold  that  pump  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
criminal,  for,  by  his  very  explanation,  it  is  evident  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  chemical  action;  but  because  the  poison  acts 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  arsenic  he  escapes  his  just  due — 
State  Prison.  The  family,  comprising  seven  members,  were  all 
subject  to  neuralgia;  one  case  each  paralysis  and  amaurosis. 

Case  II. — In  this  instance  I  detocted  the  "  blue  line  "  on  the 
gums  of  the  father  of  the  family;  and,  although  aware  it  was 
not  considered  a  characteristic  sign,  yet  I  felt  warranted  in  an- 
nouncing he  was  poisoned,  and  that  lead  was  the  agent.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  proved  they  used  cistern  water  exclusively,  and  it 
was  raised  by  a  pump  containing  a  lead  pipe.  He  had  not  felt 
any  ill  effects  from  it,  and  the  only  evidence  that  my  diagnosis 
was  correct  was  the  "  blue  line  "  and  a  slight  weakness  in  the 
muscles  of  the  legs.  The  wife  suffered  greatly  with  neuralgia, 
and  the  saturnine  icterus  was  plainly  visible.  The  three  chil- 
dren seemed  to  be  quite  healthy. 

Cass  IIL — Colic:  caused  by  eating  pigs'  feet  that  had  been 
pickled  in  a  new  bucket.  Upon  examination,  found  the  vinegar 
had  dissolved  the  paint;  some  sulphate  of  baryta  had  settled  on 
the  bottom. 

Cask  IV. — Colic :  caused  by  eating  poorly-preserved  cherries 
that  had  remained  for  some  time  in  a  painted  vessel.  The  smell 
of  paint  was  so  disagreeably  strong  I  can  not  conceive  how  any 
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human  being  could  have  relished  them.    In  this  case  the  "  blue 
line  "  was  very  plainly  defined. 

One  word  in  reference  to  Saturnine  paralysis.  It  has  been 
stated^  upon  good  authority,  that  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  forearm  are  usually  first  attacked;  This  has  not  been 
my  experience;  for,  in  the  limited  number  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  I  find  it  about  equally  divided  between  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  femoral  and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
forearm.  It  is  but  just  I  should  state  that  I  have  never  seen 
but  one  case  of  complete  paralysis,  and  that  was  of  the  hand. 
You  will  find,  however,  that  old  painters  complain  more  fre 
quently  of  "  weakness "  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  than  of  the 
hand. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  this  subject,  hoping  it  will  receive  their  careful 
consideration.  I  feel  convinced  that,  upon  investigation,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  vein  that  will  well  repay  more  general  investi- 
gation, and  that  will,  in  all  probability,  explain  many  cases  of 
unexplained  disease  which  so  frequently  occur  in  general  prac- 
tice, especially  of  that  class  of  nervous  and  paralytic  disorders 
in  which  at  times  there  is  no  clue  to  their  origin. 


ONIONS  DURING  EPIDEMICS. 
Dr.  John  B.  Wolf  says :  "  In  the  spring  of  1849  I  was  in 
charge  of  one  hundred  men  on  shipboard,  with  the  cholera 
among  the  men.  We  had  onions,  which  a  number  of  the  men 
ate  freely.  Those  who  did  so  were  soon  attacked,  and  nearly 
all  died.  As  soon  as  I  made  this  discovery  their  use  was  forbid- 
den. After  mature  deliberation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
onions  should  never  be  eaten  during  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demics, for  the  reason  that  they  absorb  the  virus  and  communi- 
cate the  disease,  and  that  the  proper  use  for  them  is  sliced  and 
placed  in  the  sick  room,  and  replaced  with  fresh  ones  every 
few  hours.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  onions  will  extract 
the  poison  of  snakes;  this  I  personally  know.    Some  kinds  of 
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mad  will  do  the  same.  After  maintaining  the  foregoing  opinion 
for  eighteen  years,  I  have  found  the  following  well  attested : 
Onions  placed  in  the  room  where  there  is  smallpox  will  blister 
and  decompose  with  great  rapidity ;  not  only  so,  trat  will  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease.  I  think  as  a  disinfectant  they 
have  no  equal,  when  properly  used ;  but  keep  them  out  of  the 
stomach.  If  need  be,  the  foregoing  (which  1  have  greatly 
abbreviated)  oan  be  attested  on  oath.  Let  us  have  all  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject. 


TREATMENT  OP  CORNS. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  troublesome  affection  Dr.  E.  Wilson 
truly  says :  "  That  to  remove  the  cause  is  a  fevorite  dogma  of 
medicine;  but  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  not  always  practica- 
ble; hence  we  must  study  how  we  can  best  afford  relief  to  these 
troublesome  disorders.  The  laminated  corn,  or  callus,  pro- 
duced by  pressure,  congestion,  and  increased  formation  of 
epidermis,  may  be  softened  by  moisture,  as  by  soaking  in  warm 
water,  by  the  application  of  a  starch  or  soap  poultice ;  and  being 
softened,  the  thick  cuticle  may  be  thinned  by  scraping  with  a 
blunt  knife,  or  the  albuminous  epidermis  may  be  dissolved  by  an 
alkaline  solution  and  moderate  friction.  When  the  thickening 
has  been  reduced  sufficiently,  it  may  be  kept  down  by  daily 
washing  with  soap.  The  soft  corn  requires  removal  with  the 
knife ;  if  it  be  of  moderate  size  a  single  pinch  with  a  pair  of 
pointed  scissors  will  effect  its  removal,  while  the  hard  callus 
will  require  patient  digging  with  the  point  of  not  too  sharp  a 
knife.  The  eye  of  the  corn  may  always  be  made  visible  by 
rubbing  the  part  with  eau-de-cologne,  or  spirits  of  wine,  and 
any  remains  of  the  core  may  be  detected  in  this  way  either 
during  or  after  the  operation.  After  the  operation  the  corn 
should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  plaster  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  a  perforated  plaster  of  buff  leather  or  amadou  subsequently 
worn  to  keep  off  pressure  from  the  centre  of  the  growth.  The 
removal  of  a  corn  may  be  very  considerably  aided  by  the  use  of 
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the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  painted  on  the  swelling.  When 
the  corn  is  painful  this  application  subdues  the  sensibility,  and 
renders  the  corn  dry  and  pliable,  and  oasy  of  removal  by  means 
of  a  file.  Soap  and  water,  so  useful  to  the  skin  in  many  ways, 
are  especially  serviceable  to  feet  afflicted  with  corns,  and  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  soft  corns.  Daily  washing  with  soap, 
and  the  subsequent  interposition  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  be- 
tween the  toes,  may  be  considered  as  a  cure  for  soft  corns. 
And  in  these  cases  the  skin  may  be  hardened  by  sponging  with 
spirits  of  campfior  after  the  washing.  The  cotton  wool  should 
be  removed  at  night,  and  this  is  a  good  time  for  the  use  of  the 
camphorated  spirit." — Wilson  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 


EEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTIOBa 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.  By  Gunitoto  S.  Bedford.  M. 
D. ,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  William  Wood  A  Co. :  New 
York. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  author  for  the  above  work, 
to  whom  we  return  our  sincere  thanks. 

Perhaps  no  medical  work  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
American  profession  which  has  met  with  such  unreserved  praise 
as  this.  The  first  edition  was  issued  in  1861,  and  now,  in  less 
than  seven  years,  a  fourth  is  called  for.  We  can  add  but  little 
to  our  previously  expressed  admiration  of  Prof.  Bedford's  works. 
The  present  stands,  deservedly,  as  the  very  best  text  book  on 
obstetrics  published,  useful  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the 
practitioner,  as  a  needy  friend  for  reference,  and  also  to  the 
lecturer  on  obstetrics,  as  the  best  and  most  perfect  plan  ever 
proposed  for  teaching  this  very  important  department  of  medi- 
cine. We  unqualifiedly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers. 
We  append  Prof.  Bedford's  preface  to  the  fourth  edition : 

"  The  present  edition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ob- 
stetrics has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  some  important  addi- 
tions made  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
Besides  alluding  more  particularly  than  I  had  previously  done 
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to  the  interesting  subjects  of  Anaesthetics  and  Twin  Pregnancy, 
I  have  devoted  an  entire  lectmre  to  the  complications  of  Preg- 
nancy, in  which  are  discussed  various  topics  of  importance, 
such,  for  example,  as  Chorea,  Paralysis,  Jaundice,  etc.;  which 
cannot   fail   to  elicit  the  attention  of  the  obstetric  student." 

ANNUAL  ABSTRACT  OF  THERAPEUTICS,  MATERIA  MEDICA.  PHARMACY 
AND  TOXICOLOGY,  FOR  1867.  By  A.  Bouchard  at,  Professor  of  Hygiene  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  etc.  Printed  and  edited  by  M.  J.  Be  Bosset,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia:    Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1868. 

Dr.  Bosset  has  rendered  our  profession  good  service  in  trans- 
lating  this  "Abstract  of  Therapeutics,  Ac.,"  for  by  many 
the  original  is  not  seen,  or  if  so,  not  understood.  We  have 
nothing  exactly  like  it  in  English,  though  the  labor  of  compil- 
ing such  a  work  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  attention  and  ap- 
preciation it  would  receive. 

Bouchardat,  in  passing  over  the  field  of  therapeutic  literature, 
has  very  wisely  excluded  the  uncertain  actions  of  very  many 
medicinal  substances,  preferring  to  give  what  is  really  known  of 
effects,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  or  to  point  out  what 
may  properly  be  deduced  where  chemical  observations  will  war- 
rant. The  whole  range  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  is 
thus  passed  over,  and  much  valuable  material  is  preserved 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  otherwise  would  be  doomed  if  left 
scattered  over  the  field  of  journal  literature  or  clinical  reports 
where  it  was  first  sown.  v 

The  work  concludes  with  a  memoir  on  Gravel  and  Gout,  by 
Bouchardat  himself.  To  those  whose  attention  is  muoh  drawn 
to  Therapeutics  as  a  specialty  the  book  is  invaluable.  We  de- 
sire in  this  connection  £o  refer  particularly  to  a  serious  mistake 
in  the  translation,  on  page  139.  The  formula  should  read  as 
follows : 

Iodide  of  Arsenic,       ......         3  grains. 

Distilled  Water, 30  drachms. 

Mix  and  dissolve  by  heat  in  a  glass  matrass,  and  add : 
Biniodide  of  Mercury,         ...         Q  grains. 
Iodide  of  Potassium,        -       -       -       -     45  or  60  grains. 
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LECTURES  ON  ORTHOPEDIC  8URGERY*  Delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Medical  and 
Surgical  Institute,  by  Louis  Baukb,  M.  D. ,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
augmented,  with  eighty-four  Illustrations.  New  York:  W.Wood  A  Co.  For  sale 
by  Peter  Smith,  821  North  Fourth  street. 

These  lectures  have  already  been  brought  before  the  medical 
public  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of  1863 
and  1864. 

As  a  treatise  on  deformities  we  have  very  few  works  to  com- 
pare with  it;  so  thorough  and  so  exhaustive  has  the  author  made 
its  consideration. 

To  those  devoting  attention  to  this  specialty  we  can  heartily 
recommend  the  study  of  the  work. 

It  is  gotten  up  in  the  usual  excellent  style  of  the  publishers, 
and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  physi- 
cian. 

A  NEW  PROPERTY  OF 
the  Reflex  Nausea,  induced 
Stone,  M.  D.,  assistant 

This  pamphlet  well  illustrates,  by  a  detail  of  thirty  cases,  the 
value  of  the  Bromide  in  Nausea  after  the  use  of  Anesthetics. 

The  dose  is  larger  than  what  is  ordinarily  used,  being  from 
thirty  to  forty  grains  every  thirty,  forty-five  or  sixty  minutes, 
as  may  be  found  advisable. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  is  called  to  this  remedy  for 
the  above  purpose;  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. 


4 

Population  of  Great  Britain. — Great  Britain  now  contains 
thirty  millions  of  people,  an  increase  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
since  1852,  and  during  the  time  she  has  furnished  three  millions 
of  emigrants  to  this  country,  Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  Ireland  has  decreased  in 
population  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand* 
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MEDICAL    KEPOBTEJR. 


8T.  LOUIS,  APRIL  1,  1868. 


The  Board  of  Health. — We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  R  H.  O'Brien  for  a  copy  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  pamphlet  of  156 
pages,  presenting  to  our  citizens,  in  detail,  the  operations  of  a 
department  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  city,  certainly  of 
ours,  embracing  a  population  of  230,000  inhabitants.  We  are 
gratified  at  the  induction  of  the  new  system,  by  which  from 
year  to  year  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  will  be  made 
known ;  our  reputation  abroad  demands  it,  for  hitherto,  without 
sufficient  reason  however,  we  have  not  stood  first  in  our  sanitary 
reputation.  It  is  proper,  too,  that  every  citizen  should  be  in- 
formed from  time  to  time  of  what  is  all  important  to  know,  the 
manner  in  which  life  and  health  shall  best  be  preserved.  That 
this  has  not  been  done  before  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  health  organization  existed;  the  so-termed 
Board  of  Health  being  composed  of  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, whose  attention  was  for  the  most  part  distracted  by  muni- 
cipal affairs. 

We  will  say  nothing  of  the  past  however;  wo  are  only  too 
glad  to  recognize  the  existence  of  an  organization  whose  legiti- 
mate and  sole  duties  are  for  the  improvement  of  our  sanitary 
condition.  Called  into  operation  after  the  ravages  of  an  epi- 
demic, the  Board  of  Health  came  up  nobly  to  the  task  which 
was  before  them.  With  everything  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  large  city  to  organize ;  nay  more,  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  confusion  which  reigned x  supreme ;  to  undo,  that  it 
might  commence  from  the  beginning;  to  overhaul  every  insti- 
tution provided  by  the  city  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  ;  "to  super- 
vise the  ice  and  slaughter  houses,  dairies,  ponds,  sewers,  wells, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  hide  houses,  gutters,  markets,  soap  and 
other  factories,  and  every  subject  that  could  possibly  affect  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city ;"  this  was  the  labor  which  was 
voluntarily  assumed  by  a  few  men  for  the  sake  and  safety  of 
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our  beloved  city.  This  would  have  been  comparatively  insig- 
nificant if  they  could  at  the  same  time  have  received  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  entire  community;  but  the  self- 
interests  of  some  individuals,  the  prejudice  of  others,  because 
things  were  not  as  they  were,  the  contentious  opposition  to 
wholesome  regulations,  all  oombined  to  make  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Board  anything  but  a  way  of  pleasantness.  Still, 
with  the  wish  to  do  what  was  right,  and  the  resolution  to  ad- 
here to  that  wish,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  oommunity,  the  Board  enters  upon  its  second  year  with 
more  certainty  as  to  its  future  course,  and  with  every  prospect 
of  future  good  wishes  and  support. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  satisfied  with  this  first  annual  report ; 
it  does  credit  to  the  various  officials  concerned  in  the  Health 
Department ;  it  is  an  exhibit  of  a  vast  amount  of  experience 
gathered  in  the  short  space  of  a  year,  and  separated  from  an 
enormous  mass  of  incongruous  items,  the  natural  accumulation 
of  a  new  system  first  put  into  operation.  With  this  informa- 
tion the  Board,  for  we  are  glad  to  see  the  organization  un- 
changed, can  enter  upon  another  year  with  clearer  views  of 
what  may  be  required;  its  work  is  comparatively  less,  for  the 
field  is  more  open  to  inspection,  and  each  step  in  advance  can 
be  taken  with  a  firmness,  the  result  of  a  positive  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired. 

We  trust  that  the  various  suggestions  made  in  the  report 
will  be  carried  out,  not  forgetting  the  "vegetable  order/'  made 
famous  by  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  physicians. 

Indeed,  if  the  jurisdiction  be  extended,  as  is  probable,  then 
we  shall  have  better  proof  of  the  value  of  that  enactment  by 
which  unripe  fruits  and  stale  vegetables  were  forbidden  for  the 
public's  use. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  report  itself  for  the  varioas  very 
excellent  ideas  of  the  President  of  the  Board  for  its  future 
action. 

Dr.  O'Brien,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  refers  to  the  negligence  of 
physicians  in  filling  up  the  certificates  of  deaths;  now  that  our 
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mortuary  statistics  can  be  made  of  some  use,  we  hope  with  him 
that  more  attention  may  be  paid  to  this  subject. 

We  thank  him  for  the  suggestion  which  he  has  made,  and 
others  before  him,  of  registering  births  and  marriages;  some 
legislative  action  may  be  required,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
we  can  no  longer  avoid  this  system  consistently  with  the  object 
of  the  Board. 

The  report  of  the  Health  officer  shows  that  his  position  has 
been  no  sinecure.  With  his  multifarious  duties,  he  has 
gained  much  credit  by  their  satisfactory  and  thorough  accom- 
plishment. 

In  reference  to  the  cholera  of  1866,  we  beg  leave  to  differ  with 
him  as  far  as  relates  to  its  introduction  to  the  city.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  could  be  plainly  referred  to  the  landing  of  parties 
by  railroad  or  steamboat.  For  confirmation  of  our  views,  we 
refer  to  our  report  of  that  epidemic  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Reporter. 

In  the  report  of  the  manager  of  the  City  Hospital,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Basch,  we  find  a  very  excellent  history  of  that  institution,  which 
we  have  long  wished  to  see  published. 

Dr.  Clark,  resident  physician  of  the  City  Hospital,  has  given 
us  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  condition  of  that  institution  , 
under  his  predecessor.  At  the  present  time  it  compares  favo- 
rably with  any  hospital  in  this  country.  We  believe,  if  his  sug- 
gestions were  followed  out,  of  making  such  additions  to  the  build- 
ing as  necessity  requires,  we  should  have,  uuder  the  present  able 
medical  management,  as  excellent  an  institution  as  well  could  be 
desired. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  than  we  at  first  intended,  though  not  more  than  it  de- 
serves. We  will  only  make  one  remark  as  a  criticism,  that  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  next  report  shall  be  read,  for  too  great  a 
number  of  typographical  errors  have  crept  in  among  the  tables 
of  diseases  in  the  mortality  lists*  Otherwise,  we  close  as  we 
began,  congratulating  the  city  of  St.  Louis  that  at  last  it  has  a 
health  organization  which,  judging  by  its  past  year,  will  reflect 
infinite  credit  on  its  founder,  the  Hon.  Jas.  S.  Thomas,  our 
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worthy  mayor,  and  at  the  same  time  will  remove  the  reproach 
which  has  been  hitherto  cast  against  the  otherwise  fair  reputa- 
tion of  our  city,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  of  the 
West. 

The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  to  fill  the  various  offices  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Dr.  E.  A.  Clark,  Resident  Physician  of  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  James  W.  Clemens,  Health  Officer. 

Dr.  R.  H.  O'Brien,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Philip  Winters,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Quarles,  Assistant  Dispensary  Physician. 

Wm.  T.  Mathews,  Apothecary  of  Dispensary. 

Stephen  F.  Adreon,  Steward  of  Quarantine  Hospital. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Adreon,  Matron  of  Quarantine  Hospital. 

Henry  Hickman,  Steward  Small  Pox  Hospital. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fox,  Assistant  Physician  of  Quarantine  Hospital. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Hayes,  Assistant  Physician  at  City  Hospital. 

Henry  C.  Moore,  Messenger  of  the  Board. 


Missouri  Medical  College. — The  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises of  this  institution  took  place  on  February  28th.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  Messrs.  R.  Alvin, 
H.  C.  Andrews,  W.  J.  Baird,  J.  Z.  Barrett,  W.  S.  Barron,  J.  A. 
Briggs,  T.  C.  Boulware,  S.  L.  Bradley,  W.  S.Oarr,  R.  C.  Calvin, 
S.  W.  Davis,  H.  S.  Donohoe,  W.  L.  Flemraing,  M.  Swerin,  A. 
A.  Glascock,  J.  P.  Harper,  J.  R.  Loyd,  C.  R.  McDowell,  M. 
Mumford,  W.  Ray,  J.  P.  Stanell,  B.  S.  Stevenson,  J.  T.  Sloan, 
S.  K.  Southerland,  J.  D.  Trumbull,  L.  V.  Young. 

The  degree  ad  eundem  was  conferred  on  Dr.  C.  Chapman, 
C.  S.  Touree,  N.  Cash,  W.  0.  Pierce,  W.  Hammill,  J.  M.  Young- 
blood,  S.  G.  Palbson,  J.  McAfee,  L.  M.  Peebles,  S.  T.  Williams. 

The  valedictory  address  was  given  by  Prof.  McPheeters,  and 
the  dosing  remarks  by  Prof.  J.  N.  McDowell. 
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Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. — These  springs  are  situated  on  the 
western  slope  of  Hot  Spring  Mountain  (being  a  margin  of  the 
Ozark  group  of  mountains),  at  an  estimated  elevation  of  360 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  village  and  valley  respect- 
ively Bear  the  name  of  Hot  Springs,  and  present,  in  location, 
an  attractive  and  romantic  appearance.  The  Springs  are  dis- 
tant, westerly,  from  Little  Rock  about  fifty  miles;  northerly 
from  Arkadelphia  about  thirty-five  miles. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  analysis  of  and  supposed 
properties  of  the  waters:  Silicates  with  base,  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  with  oxide  of  iron, 
arseniate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash,  carbo- 
nate of  lithia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  magnesia,  oxide 
of  manganese,  sulphate  of  lime,  arseniate  of  lime,  bromine, 
iodine,  a  trace,  organic  matter,  a  trace. 

The  springs,  in  all,  number  fifty-four,  having  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  134°  Fahr't.  They  range  respectively  from  93°  to  150° 
Fahr't,  and  totally  discharge  about  317  gallons  of  water  every 
minute.  The  properties  of  the  waters  depend  not  alone  upon 
the  caloric  and  antacid  qualities,  but  all  contain  carbonates  of 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths — agents  well  known  to  possess 
an  active  eliminative  agency;  consequently  they  produce  valu- 
able alterative  effects  in  chronic  diseases. 

The  season  for  visiting  the  springs  is  generally  from  the  1st 
of  May  until  the  1st  of  October ;  but  April  and  November  are 
excellent  months  for  bathing,  and  are  equally  advantageous. 
The  mild  latitude  and  genial  temperature  of  this  section  of 
Arkansas  during  the  winter  months  makes  it  truly  a  desirable 
resort  for  those  sufferers  who  reside  in  cold,  rigorous  and  varia- 
ble climates,  for  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, is  unsurpassed.  No  part  of  this  continent  within  the 
same  latitude,  is  more  inviting  to  invalids  than  this  section  of 
Arkansas.  The  air  is  pure  and  rarefied — the  long,  genial  sum- 
mer twilights  are  inspiringly  refreshing — the  nights  throughout 
the  hot  months  are  deiightfnlly  cool  and  invigorating— making 
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blanketing  and  woolen  apparel  desirable  throughout  the  entire 
season. 

Farther  information  oan  at  all  times  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing George  W.  Lawrence,  M.  Dm  Resident  Physician. 


Dr.  Geo.  Syng  Bryant,  of  our  city,  well  and  favorably  known 
as  a  gynecologist,  has  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.  The  health 
of  the  Doctor's  family  has  necessitated  this  change.  We  must 
hope  they  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  pure  air  and  pleas- 
ant associations  of  the  Blue  Grass  region,  and  would  bespeak 
for  them  a  favorable  reception  by  the  profession  and  citizens  of 
Lexington. 

Dr.  Bryant  is  well  posted  in  his  profession,  and  in  the  surgi- 
cal treatment  of  diseases  of  females  has  no  superior  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  He  is  the  inventor,  or  improver,  of  several 
valuable  instruments,  among  them  his  modification  of  Sims' 
Speculum  so  well  known  in  this  city,  and  the  best  Speculum 
in  use — indeed,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  line.  He 
was  also,  we  believe,  the  first  in  this  country  or  Europe  to  use 
carbolic  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  sponge  tents.  But  these  are 
minor  matters.  The  Doctor's  fine  mechanical  genius  gives 
promise  of  greater  things.  M. 


Dr.  Geo.  Engelmann. — This  gentleman  is  about  leaving  us,  to 
pass  a  few  months  in  Europe  in  his  usual  pursuits.  He  is  so 
well  known  in  the  world  of  science  that  he  will  be  welcomed 
wherever  he  goes.  To  such  a  fame  few  men  reach ;  and  we  of 
St.  Louis  may  truly  congratulate  ourselves  in  having  such  a 
man  whom  we  can  claim  for  our  own. 

A  few  evenings  ago  the  German  Medical  Society  gave  to  Dr. 
Engelmann  a  handsome  entertainment  on  the  oocasion  of  his 
departure.  Certainly,  all  outside  of  that  society  will  join  in 
wishing  him  God-speed  and  a  safe  return. 
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The  Missouri  State  Medical  Association. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis,  on  April  21st,  1868.  We  hope  to  see  a  numerous  dele- 
gation from  the  country. 


St.  Luke's  Hospital. — We  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  We  hope  that  the  profession  will 
use  every  opportunity  to  sustain  it  and  advance  its  interests. 
We  ean  assure  our  friends  that  the  institution  is  all  that  is 
represented;  and  its  facilities  for  treating  the  siok  are  such  as 
to  meet  the  wants  and  means  of  every  patient,  no  matter  what 
may  be  his  station  in  life. 


Heqeman  <jfc  Co.,  Chemists  and  Druggists,  New  York.— We 
would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  preparation  put 
up  by  this  old  and  reliable  house.  Their  Cordial  Elixir  of  CalU 
saya  Bark,  and  Elixir  of  Calisaya  Bark  with  Pyrophosphate  of 
Iron,  are  preparations  we  can  especially  recommend  as  pleasant 
and  reliable ;  also,  their  Medicinal  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  is  very 
pure  and  warranted  genuine.  See  their  advertisement  on  page 
22,  Advertising  Department. 


Removal  cf  Freckles.  —  D.  Savignac  employs  successfully  a 
lotion  of  Viohy  water  for  two  or  three  minutes  night  and  morn- 
ing. After  the  washing,  the  skin  is  allowed  to  dry  without 
wiping  it. 


A  New  Alloy  of  Aluminun,  consisting  of  one-third  silver  and 
two-thirds  of  aluminum,  has  been  introduced  into  the  arts.  It 
is  said  to  be  harder  than  silver,  but  more  easily  engraved. 


Fecundity. — A  single  plant  louse  will,  in  the  fifth  generation, 
have  a  progeny  of  six  billions  of  lice,  and  will  be  still  living. 
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Refined  Saltpetre  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  sore  gams  or 
throats.  Take  a  bit  as  big  as  a  pea  and  let  it  slowly  dissolve 
in  the  mouth,  and  from  time  to  time  repeat  this,  and  great  re- 
lief will  be  experienced.  We  have  known  severely  inflamed 
throats — with  a  tendency  to  ulceration — entirely  cured  by  this 
simple  remedy. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  February,  1868. 

Famished  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DEATHS  DUKUTG  THS  ABOVE   PERIOD. 


White  Kales 246 

White  Females 137 

Colored  Males M    26 

Colored  Females 20 

Born  in  the  United  States 283 

Born  in  Germany 74 

Born  in  Ireland 49 

Born  in  other  countries 28 


Still  Born ~ 88 

Under  five  years  of  age »  165 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  42 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  95 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  58 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  25 
Bet  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  6 
Total......:. 429 


DISEASES. 


Abscess 1 

Anemia. 4 

Apoplexy 5 

Atrophy * 2 

Bronchitis 5 

Cancer - 3 

Carditis 4 

CerebritiB M  10 

Convulsions 23 

Congestion  of  Brain « 11 

Croup • - 4 

Debility 8 

Dentition - 4 

Delirium  Tremens M  4 

Disease  of  the  Heart. .. 4 

Diarrhoea.. ..~. • 8 

Diphtheria ..«. - 2 

Dropsy 8 

Dysentery • 7 

Eclampsia 4 

Encephalitis 8 

Enteritis M 5 

Erysipelas. ~ 2 

Fever  Congestive. -  4 

Fever  Intermittent —  3 

Fever  Remittent 4 

Fever  Puerperal. 2 


Fever  Typhoid 86 

Oastritis 5 

Hemorrhage 2 

Hepatitis «    2 

Hydrocephalus- 8 

Hydrothorax - 3 

Inflammation -    5 

Labor 2 

Marasmus. 25 

Meningitis. ~ 18 

Metritis -    1 

Nephritis. ~ 2 

Old  Age -    4 

Paralysis - 5 

Peritonitis 5 

Phthisis 62 

Pneumonia. -  55 

Premature  Birth 6 

Rheumatism ~*    1 

Scarlatina. 1 

Scrofula. 3 

Suffocation.- 1 

Syphilis 2 

Tetanus 8 

Trismus. 6 

Ulceration •    2 

Wounds 8 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  Feburary,  1866 .860 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  February,  1867 .295 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  February,  1868 .429 
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(OMUiuaUMlM  «fr  ft*  fit.  L*afif  afe«*ft  Importer.] 

Continued  Jfrm  pa$e  84. 

Trkathen*  .— -The  therapeutio  means  resorted  to  in  treating 

other  forms  of  dytipepsia  and  diarrhoea  have  no  permanent  good 

etfeot  in  these.    Th6  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  the  other 

p*thotogical  states  and  conditions  arising  fVom  a   defective 

alimentation.    Hhes*  diseases  seem  thus  far  to  hate  defied,  to 

a  great  e*tertt,    the   medScal  skill  of  armies  and  6f  private 

practice,  from  Hie  very  ffcct  that  the  trae  cause  and  pathology 

have  not  been  6l6arfy  Understood.    To-day  a  prescription  is  ad- 

ministered  which,  for  the  time,  app&ir*  to  prodnoe  beneficial 

results,  and  ithe  physician  flatters  himself  with  th*  hope  that  he 

has  at  last  discovered  the  true  therapeutic  combination^  that 

control  and  cure  the  disease.    He  administers  thenii  in  another 

apparently  parallel  case,  and  is  disappointed  in  getting  either 

mo  response,  otr  perhaps,  none  that  is  favorable.    By  this  time, 

peifaap%  fate  patient,  who  had  been  apparently  improving  under 

th*  remedy,  begin*  (6  get  WotM).    His  faith  is  shaken,  and  pr» 

setiption  after  prescription  is  resorted  to,  bat  always  finally 

with  the  same  nnsatitiffetftoty  tfeetalts ;  and  eventually,  when  his 

patient  gete  much  reduced,  he  falls  back  on  dietetic  treatment 

8 
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and  nursing!  and  finds  that  under  this  plan  the  sick  man  fails  no 
foster,  really,  than  when  under  the  daily  influence  of  medicines. 

In  army  praotioe  the  almost  universal  remark  is,  that  chronic 
diarrhoea  does  not  respond  to  remedies.  That,  with  or  without 
treatment,  to-day  it  will  be  better,  to-morrow  worse ;  this  week 
improving,  the  next  reducing  the  patient  lower  than  ever. 

The  reason  of  ail  this  uncertainty  is,  that  the  true  cause  and 
pathology  of  the  disease  are  unknown  to  the  practitioner,  and, 
of  course,  all  the  plans  of  treatment  must  be  empirical.  He 
may  hit  upon  some  good  remedial  means  for  answering  certain 
conditions  of  the  disease,  but  others  not  being  met,  his  treat- 
ment fails. 

From  the  previous  observations,  experiments  and  micro- 
scopic researches,  the  exciting  cause,  the  resulting  conditions 
and  pathological  lesions  and  complications  appear  to  be  evident.  > 
The  plan  of  treatment  indicated,  is  first  to  remove  the  cause,  next 
to  correct  the  abnormal  actions  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  in 
the  system  generally,  and  finally  to  aid  nature  in  repairing  the 
various  lesions  produoed  and  in  restoring  the  normal  tone  of 
the  affected  parts.  The  first  indication,  then,  is  to  change  tho 
fermentative  amylaceous  food  to  a  varied,  easily  digested  albu- 
minous animal  diet  ;  the  next,  to  check  fermentation  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  remove  the  layer  of  yeast  adhering  to  the 
intestinal  walls,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  fermentative  state  excited 
in  the  epithelial  tissue ;  to  correot  the  saccharine  or  glycogenic 
conditions  of  the  secretions  and  system;  and  lastly,  to  repair 
the  lesions  and  restore  the  normal  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
lungs  and  heart,  produced  by  causes  and  conditions  favoring 
zymotic  developments. 

In  the  early  or  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  a  simple  albuminous 
animal  diet,  preceded  by  a  cathartic  dose  of  Bochelle  salts,  with 
the  moderate  use  of  the  vegetable  acid  salts  of  potassa  and  iron 
in  dilute  solutions  is,  in  most  oases,  all  that  is  necessary  to  rap- 
idly cure  the  disease.  In  the  chronic  stage,  after  the  appear- 
ance and  development  of  colloid  matter  in  the  stomach  and 
large  intestine,  the  treatment  should  be  extended  to  meet  the 
alimentary  and  other  abnormal  conditions;  although,  even  in 
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this  stage,  an  albuminous  animal  diet  of  beef  and  chicken 
essences,  tea  and  soups,  and  soft-boiled  eggs,  oysters,  etc.,  pre- 
ceded by  a  oathartio  dose  of  Bochelle  salts,  to  clean  out  the 
intestinal  ferment,  and  followed  by  the  free  use  of  dilute  solu- 
tions of  the  vegetable  acid  salts  of  potassa  and  iron,  are  all  that, 
in  many  cases,  are  required*  If  fermentation  continues,  bloat- 
ing the  stomach  and  bowels  evenings  and  nights,  a  dose  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  bi-sulphate  of  soda  should  be  administered 
before  supper  and  bed  time.  Others  require  a  more  extended 
treatment  to  meet  the  abnormal  lesions  produced  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  excited  in  other  important  organs — as  the  lungs, 
heart  and  nervous  system.  The  first  indication  in  suoh  cases, 
after  removing  the  intestinal  ferment,  is  to  keep  the  parts  well 
lubricated,  to  allay  irritation  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  gently 
promote  intestinal  secretion  and  absorption.  The  bowels  are 
kept  constantly  lubricated  with  the  following  emulsion : 
B.— Ol.  Oliv© 3ij. 

01.  Terebinth. 3ij. 

Gum  Acacia 

Aqua  aa  q  s  to  make  emulsion    •      -        -        3viij. 
&  Dose. — A  tablespoonftd  morning,  noon  and  night. 

To  allay  irritation,  the  following  suppository  is  used : 

B. — Pulvieopii gr.  x 

Sutter  cocoa 3iss» 

Melt,  stir  well  together  and  run  in  moulds,  so  as  to  make 
suppositories.    No.  x. 

&— Use  one  every  night  on  retiring,  and  in  cases  of  extreme 
irritability  of  the  rectum  and  colon,  use  one  night  and  morning. 

To  promote  intestinal  secretion  and  absorption,  and  to  excite 
the  flow  of  urine,  give  as  follows : 

B.— Bochelle  Salts 3ij. 

Aqua gxvj. 

M.  S. — A  tablespoonfui  morning,  noon  and  night  in  half  a 
glass  of  water. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  case  is  met  with  that  will  not  yield  to  the 
foregoing  simple  dietetic  and  remedial  means.      In  extreme 
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oases,  where  there  are  grate  lesions  atfd  abnormal  conditio** 
that  do  not  yield  to  these  means^  I  have  used  with  marked 
benefit  the  following  prescription^  which  seem  te>  operate  bene- 
ficially in  producing  an  alterative  influence  in  the  syfctem  and 
alimentary  epithelial  surfeees.  They  also  estate  hepatic*  splenic 
and  mesenteric  aotivity,  thereby  relieving  the  elogged-up  vessels 
and  congested  intestinal  capillaries : 

22. — Potass.  Iodid.      *....*      3m. 
Pktmbu  Iodid,         .-.*•*  jii 

Tr.  Iodin& *      3iii. 

SimpLCevat.        ------  jiee. 

Glycerine  -  gas. 

M.  S. — Apply  over  abdomen  etery  night  and  morning  thor- 
oughly. 

R.— Tr.  Iodinii  cemp.    -  jies. 

5.— Paint  over  abdomen  every  morning, 
J?. — Perri  perSulph.    .--'--         gr.  *xx. 
Morphia  Sulph.         ...»  gr.  i. 

Ext.  Nucis  Vomicae        ....        gr.  iv. 
QniniaSnlph.        -  388. 

M. — Make  pills,  No.  xx*  • 

S. — Take  one  every  four  or  six  hoars  if  necessary. 
R. — Sod»  Bi-Sulphite        .  ,        .  .  3i. 

Aquffi  Menth.  Pip.  ....       jiy. 

Aq.  Camphors        •  -  jiv. 

M.  S. — Take  a  tablespoonful  after  each  meal. 
R. — Acid  Sulphuric  Aromat.        •        -        -  giii. 

Quinto  Sulph.        •  3iL 

Aqu© Si. 

M.  8. — Put  two  teaepoonsful  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  wash  the  body  and  limbs  all  over  every  night,  and  wipe 
thoroughly  dry  after. 

Once  in  about  seven  to  ten  days  the  above  treatment  should 
be  suspended,  and  daring  the  interval  a  dose  of  Bbchelle  salts 
(preceded,  if  properly  indicated,  by  a  mercurial,  to  promote 
hepatic  secretion)  administered  for  oatbartio  and  dittrttic  pur- 
poses.   The  former  prescription*  should  then  agate  be  resumed 
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after  an  interval  of  three  or  (bur  days,  and  continued  and  dis- 
continued as  before.  The  patients  should  be  kopt  as  strictly  as 
possible  on  a  variegated  and  easily  digested  albuminous  animal 
diet,  with  which  may  be  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  non-amyia- 
ceous  vegetables,  and  be  allowed  to  exercise  in  the  open  air 
whenever  their  condition  will  permit. 

They  should  take  a  warm  saline  bath  twice  a  week,  and  occa- 
sionally be  sponged  with  whisky.  In  armies,  patients  affected 
with  this  disease  should  be  placed  in  wards  by  themselves  where 
they  can  receive  special  attention  in  medical  treatment,  diet  and 
exercise.  When  there  is  a  malarial  influence  in  the  system, 
quinine  may 'be  freely  used  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  means. 
It  may  be  given  alone,  or  combined  with  iron  when  there  is 
much  anaemia.  In  obstinate  cases  inunctions  of  iodine,  or  the 
application  of  its  tincture  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  fre- 
quently results  in  marked  benefit. 

Dr.  Hayes,  so  well  known  as  a  successful  Arctic  explorer,  and 
who  was  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Baterlee  (U.  S.  A.)  Hospital, 
West  Philadelphia,  of  three  thousand  beds,  has  had  large  expe- 
rience in  scorbutic  diseases.  He  has  had  also  a  large  number  of 
cases  to  treat  in  the  West  Philadelphia  Hospital  of  chronic 
diarrhoea,  contracted  in  the  peninsular  campaign,  and  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  scorbutic  condition  of  a  peculiar  type  to  be 
attended  to  in  this  disease,  and  which  is  one  important  cause  of 
the  obstinate  character  of  the  complaint  when  treated  with  the 
usual  remedies  and  diet  for  ordinary  diarrhea.  He  treated  the 
disease  more  successfully  than  I  found  it  treated  in  any  other 
hospital,  either  East  or  West,  during  the  war. 

DIET  IN  CHRONIC   DIARRHCEA. 

The  diet  should  be  a*  strictly  albuminous  as  possible,  avoiding 
all  dry  amylaceous  food,  also  beans  and  peas.  The  food  should 
be  reduced  to  solution,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be,  so  that  the 
alimentary  canal  will  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  in  digesting 
it  Baw  beef,  chicken  and  beef  essences,  teas  and  soups,  oyster 
soup  and  soft  boiled  eggs,  with  milk,  and  also  non-amylaceous 
vegetables  in  small  quantity,  should  make  up  the  important  mate- 
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rials  of  the  diet  list.  When  soups  are  made  from  either  chicken, 
beef  or  oysters,  the  materials  should  be  chopped  fine,  then 
placed  in  cold  water,  and  brought  slowly  and  gradually  to  a 
boil,  and  finally  boiled  thoroughly,  so  that  even  the  solid  por- 
tions, not  dissolved,  fall  in  pieces.  A  soup  made  in  this  way 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  be  readily  and  easily  taken  up  and 
assimilated  without  causing  unnecessary  irritation  of  the  highly 
diseased  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  patients  should 
not  be  allowed  to  overload  their  stomachs.  They  should  be 
controlled,  so  as  to  take  at  any  one  time  only  a  moderate 
quantity  of  food,  and,  if  neoessarg,  repeat  the  feeding  frequently. 
If  there  is  any  fermentation  and  generation  of  gases  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  evenings  and  nights,  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  administered  before  supper  and  previous  to 
retiring.    For  further  particulars  see  foregoing  treatment. 

While  carrying  on  the  examinations  at  Dennison  (U.  S.  A.) 
Hospital,  Ohio,  in  November,  1868,  I  obtained  permission  from 
Dr.  Cloak,  the  efficient  surgeon  in  charge,  to  remove  the  most 
obstinate  cases  of  chronic  diarrhosa  of  the  hospital  into  a  ward 
by  themselves.  Ward  80,  in  Dr.  Palmer's  division,  was  oleaned 
and  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  November  19th,  nineteen  obsti- 
nate and  well  marked  cases  of  the  disease  of  long  standing  were 
removed  into  the  ward  and  placed  on  albuminous  diet,  and  on 
anti-scorbutic  and  anti-fermentative  remedies.  The  ward  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  A.  A.  Surg.  Palmer.  On  December  22d 
I  received  a  report  of  these  cases,  when  they  had  been  under 
treatment  twenty-eight  days. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  briefly  the  good  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  an  albuminous  diet,  Ac.,  1  here  insert  the  follow- 
ing letters : 

Dbmnison  (U.  S.  A.)  Ginxbal  Hospital,  ) 
Gamp  Dennison,  O.,  Dec.  20, 1863.      ] 

Dear  Doctor :  I  enclose  you  Dr.  Palmer's  report  of  the  diar- 
rhoea ward.  The  treatment  is  highly  satisfactory.  Let  us  hear 
from  you.  Truly  your  friend, 

B.  Cloak,  Surg.  U.  8.  V.,  Surgeon  in  Charge. 

Da.  Salisbuby. 
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Dennison  (TJ.  8.  A.)  Hospital,  Deo.  17, 1868. 
Sir  :    The  following  is  a  report  of  those  cases  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea examined  by  you.    *    *    *    (The  detailed  report  of  the. 
cases  is  here  omitted.) 

I  am  pleased  with  the  use  of  an  albuminous  diet  in  chronic 
diarrhoea.  It  undoubtedly  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  above  cases.  I  like  it  far  better  than  the 
farinaceous. 

All  these  oases  were  confirmed  chronic  diarrhoea.  The  results 
obtained  met  my  expectations.  An  improvement  was  mani- 
fested in  every  one  of  the  nineteen  oases. 

The  Transfer  Board  for  the  invalid  oorps  has  just  examined 
ward  30,  and  taken  several  of  its  number  for  first  and  seoond 
battalion  duty,  so  that  I  will  be  unable  to  report  farther  into  the 
condition  of  their  oases.  A  few  will  be  fit  for  their  regiments. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

I  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv% 
Chauhoxt  D.  Palmxb,  A.  A.  Surg.  U.  S.  V. 
Db.  Salisbury. 

prophylactic  mbasurss. 

If  soldiers  could  be  provided  with  a  plenty  of  desiccated  beef 
and  vegetables,  and  less  army  biscuit,  on  their  marches,  and  on  all 
occasions  when  they  can  not  cook  meats,  affording  more  of  an 
albuminous  diet,  they  would  be  much  less  liable  to  constipation, 
and  the  resultant  fermentation  of  the  alimentary  materials,  and 
consequently  less  subject  to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  so-called 
chronic  diarrhoea.  The  experiments  thus  fer  with  army  biscuit 
in  producing  chronic  diarrhoea  have  been  most  highly  successful 
and  confirmatory.  It,  when  used  as  the  sole  or  principal  food, 
produces  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  kind  of  stools,  conditions 
of  the  system,  and  complications,  as  are  characteristic  of  chronio 
diarrhoea. 

The  causes  we  will  here  briefly  enumerate : 

1.  Too  large  a  proportion  of  dry  amylaceous  matter  in  the 
food  for  healthy  alimentation. 
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2.  Thia  dry  apiylaoeo^s  ffcod  invariably  tends  to  prodaoe 
constipation  when  too  largely  used. 

8.  The  farinaceous  matter*  remaining  in  the  alimentary 
canal  an  undue  time  fermentative  changes  set  in,  and  gradually 
increase  from  day  to  day,  if  the  cause  be  not  removed,  and 
eventually  there  is  produced  a  highly  saccharine  or  glycogenic 
condition  of  the  system. 

4.  Cryptogamic  (yeast  and  algoid)  plants  are  developed  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  alimentary  canal,  generating  large  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid,  which,  with  the  ferment  organisms,  act 
as  a  peculiar  irritant  poison  and  cathartic,  as  is  evidenced  from 
the  cancerous  state  excited  in  the  alimentary  membranes,  the 
character  of  the  discharges,  the  paralytic  tendencies  produced, 
and  the  disposition  excited  to  tuberculosis,  thrombosis  and 
embolism. 

The  prophylactic  measures  indicated  are  plain.  They  are 
either  to  avoid,  to  remove  or  counteract  the  cause,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Change  the  dry  amylaceous  diet  to  one  that  is  more 
albuminous,  and  which  is  less  liable  to  produce  constipation; 
and  when  it  does  produce  this  condition,  less  disposed  to  fermen- 
tative changes  that  develop  yeast  and  algoid  plants  and  carbonic 
acid.  The  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  make  a  very  palatable, 
concentrated,  portable,  cheap,  appropriate  and  condensed  form 
of  albuminous  animal  and  vegetable  food,  that  actually  requires 
no  copying,  and  which  could  be  supplied  the  men  on  marches, 
and  whenever  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  and 
cook  meat  and  vegetable?. 

2.  JThe  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  constipated,  and 
retain  food  an  undue  tima  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

8.  The  fermentative  condition  in  the  alimentary  canal  should 
not  be  allowed  to  gain  an  ascendency.  Whenever  flatulent 
tendencies  manifest  themselves,  especially  during  the  evening 
and  night,  some  of  the  anti-fermentatives  mentioned  under  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  should  be  administered  before  supper 
and  previous  to  retiring,  and  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  cathar* 
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tip  <Joee  of  ItoohtUf  spits  to  promote  free  secretion  from  the 
alimentary  piuoons  surfaces. 

If  thase  simple  prophylactic  means  were  strictly  observed, 
*nd  followed  oa*  ia  detail,  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  for 
believing  that  chronic  diarrhoea,  with  all  its  grave  complications, 
would  become  a  rsgre  disease  in  armies* 

PRSSBNT  ARMY  RATION. 

frssent  army  ration  in  the  field,  and  its  modification  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  actios  campaigns. 


Daily  Be*»  **  100  Men.  1 

Zbs,  O*.  fibs.  <ht 

Pork  or  Bacon 76   00  0    12 

Or  Salt  or  Fresh  Beef. _  12ft    00  14 

8eft  Bread  or  Flew..... _  187}  00  16 

Or  Hard  Bread „  100    00  10 

Or  Corn  Meal 126    00  14 

Beans  and  Peas 16    00  0     2    4-10 

Biee  or  Hominy.,,...,...,......,.... , 10    00  0      1    6-10 

Green  Coffee. w w    10    00  0     1    6-10 

Or  Boasted  Coffee .^ 8    00  0     1  28-100 

Or  Tea 18  0     0  24-100 

Sugar .. U    60  0     2    4.10 

Vinegar „ 8    00  0     1  28-100 

Adamantine  or  Star  Candles...., „....       14  0     0    1-6 

Soap 4    00  0     0  16-26 

Salt. ^ 8    12  0     0    6-10 

*epper».... •«...*••« m...*...^...  •..••»••*•.••«..•...«..     u     a  \j     *j    nw 

Potatoes ....... „    80    00  0     4    840 

Holasses 2    00  0     0    8-26 

This  makes  a  substantial  and  good  diet,  save  that  of  the  army 
biscuit — part  of  it  is  entirely  too  large— so  long  as  the  men  are 
in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  transporting 
their  food  and  cooking  their  meat  and  vegetables.  At  such 
times,  however,  the  men  are  in  camp,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  fatigues  of  military  life.  But  as  soon  as  they  are 
deprived  of  these  means,  by  active  duty  in  the  field,  in  the  way 
of  long  marches,  they  are  thrown  often  entirely  upon  a  dry 
army  biscuit  diet,  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  their  systems, 
overtasked  with  arduous  and  fatiguing  duties,  require  the  most 
nourishing  food  to  support  and  sustain  them.  This  diet  afford- 
ing but  a  part  of  the  normal  constituents  of  healthy  alimenta- 
tion, the  men  on  it  aeon  begin  to  show  signs  of  enervation  and 
tfre  long  train  of  abnormal  symptoms  previously  described. 
Here  is  evidently,  at  the  precise  periods  when  the  soldiers 
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require  the  best  nutrients,  an  important  link  in  their  alimenta- 
tion left  out.  The  very  bone,  nerve  and  muscle  of  their  food 
are  wanting.  Can  these  be  readily  supplied  7  We  answer,  yes. 
Our  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  furnish  albuminous,  animal  and 
vegetable  food  of  the  finest  quality,  that  do  not  neoessarily 
require  cooking,  and  which  are  so  condensed,  by  being  deprived 
of  water  (an  unnecessary  weight  to  transport),  that  the  men  can 
carry  five  to  six  days9  rations  of  these  materials  as  easily  as  they 
now  carry  one  of  their  ordinary  food.  Upon  such  food  the  men 
can  travel  and  endure  hardships  and  exposures  without  becom- 
ing enervated  and  diseased. 

We  here  introduce  the  ration  modified  so  as  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  active  campaigns : 

ARMY  RATIONS  FOB  ACTIVE  CAMPAIGNS, 

Daily  Bations  for  100  Men.  1  Man. 

Lb§ .  0*.  Lb*.  Ou 

Desiccated  Beef  and  Vegetables 26   00  0    4 

Hard  Bread  or  Army  Biscuit -  26    00  0    4 

Boasted  Coffee .. -    8    00  0    1  28-100 

Or  Tea 18  0    0  28-100 

Soap 4    00  0    0  16-100 

Salt.. o ......    8    12  0    0    6-10 

xepper*. .«.«*«•••* ...•••.».......»»«•.«...»«.••..»•». ........    u     4  v    u    x~*o 

This  is  a  good  ration,  upon  which  the  men  have  all  the  con* 
stituents  required  for  healthy  alimentation.  It  famishes  the 
system  with  all  the  nutrient  materials  necessary  for  the  healthy 
support  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  when  the  men  are  exposed  to 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  campaign. 

With  roasted  ooffee,  the  daily  ration  per  soldier  is  10  76-100 
ounces ;  with  tea,  9  72-100  ounoes ;  thirty  days'  rations,  with 
coffee!  weigh  19  18-16  pounds;  thirty  days9  rations,  with  tea, 
weigh  17  86-100  pounds ;  twenty  days'  rations,  with  .coffee,  weigh 
18  17-80  pounds;  twenty  days'  rations,  with  tea,  weigh  11  78-80 
pounds. 

The  four  ounoes  per  day  per  man  of  desiccated  beef  and  vege- 
tables is  equivalent  to  ten  ounces  of  pure  lean  beef,  freed  from 
all  bone  and  ftt,  or  fifteen  ounces  including  the  bone,  and  twenty 
ounces  of  fresh  vegetables. 
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This,  with  the  four  ounoes*  of  army  biscuit,  ooffee  and  condi- 
ments, make  up  an  ample  diet  for  a  soldier  undergoing  the 
fatigues  and  labors  of  campaigning. 

The  present  daily  ration,  with  beef  and  coffee,  weighs  three 
pounds  and  9  88-100  ounces.  With  baoon  it  weighs  eight  ounces 
lees.  With  beef,  therefore,  one  ordinary  ration  weighs  as  much 
as  6  48-100,  or  in  round  numberB  five  and  a  half  days'  rations  of 
the  desicoated  food.  The  men  could  carry  in  their  haversacks 
of  the  desiccated  food  twenty-seven  days'  rations  more  easily 
than  they  could  carry  the  ordinary  ration  for  five  days.  The 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  former,  so  far  as  portability  and  bulk 
are  concerned,  is  so  great  that  thirty  days'  rations  of  it  would 
not  be  as  bulky  and  burdensome  as  would  be  the  ordinary 
cooked  ration  for  five  days. 

In  executing  rapid  and  long  marches  the  present  ration  can 
not  be  carriod  in  foil,  on  account  of  its  bulk,  want  of  portability 
and  weight.  The  result  is,  that  after  the  first  three  or  four 
days  the  soldiers  are  thrown  almost  entirely  upon  army  biscuit 
and  ooffee.  A  worse  diet  they  could  not  possibly  have.  It 
soon  produces  oonstipation  and  flatulence,  which  sooner  or  later 
results  in  so  much  alimentary  and  systemic  irritation  and  de- 
rangement that  diarrhoea  ensues.  This,  if  allowed  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time,  becomes  an  obstinate  disease. 

Beans  and  peas,  when  fed  upon  to  any  extent,  and  persisted 
in,  are  a  grave  cause  of  alimentary  irritation  and  diarrhcaa. 
Like  army  biscuit,  they  at  first  produoe  constipation  and  flatu- 
lence, which,  if  the  food  be  continued  to  be  used  too  exclusively, 
soon  results  in  diarrhoea.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  almost 
immediate  tendency  of  this  kind  of  food  to  produce  flatulence. 
In  our  soup  houses,  in  the  large  cities,  where  soup  is  daily  pre- 
pared during  the  winter  for  feeding  the  poor,  beans  and  peas 
enter  largely  into  its  composition.  This  diet  excites  in  those 
who  feed  too  exclusively  upon  it  diarrhoeic  conditions,  which 
are  frequently  obstinate  in  their  character, 

•Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  issued  to  his  men  in  the  cold  northern  regions  only 
two  ounoes  of  the  hard  biscuit,  with  the  four  ounces  of  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables, 
per  day  per  man.    This  he  found  to  be  ample  for  all  ordinary  occasions. 
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100  lbs.  of 
desiccated 
beef  and 
vegetables 
are  com- 
posed of 


Desiccated  bee£ 
free  ftom  bona 
and  fat,  60  lbs., 
and  desiccated 
vegetables  60  lbs, 
or  7  lbs.  dried 
onions,  80  lbs. 
dried  potatoes,  18 
lbs.  dried  cab- 
bages, which  are 
equivalent  to 


876  lbs.  of 
beef  and 
426  of  veg* 
etables— 


800  lbs. 
of  fresh 
food, 


4#y  one  kind  Qf  ftRUftftl  food*  when  subsisted  upon  too  exdu- 
siyely,  results  in  eeorbutio  conditions,  which  finally  present 
diarrhosio  tendencies.  With  this  kind  of  food,  however,  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body  and  mouth  frequently  are  the  first  to 
exhibit  marked  abnormal  states;  while  with  amylaceous  and 
leguminous  food  the  mucous  membranes  are  the  first  to  present 
striking  derangements  and  lesions. 

One  hundred  pounds  pf  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  are 
made  up  as  follows ; 

260  lbs.  of  pure 
fresh  beet  freed 
from  hone  and 
fat,  or  876  lbs.  of 
beef  containing 
bone  and  fat;  and 
426  lbs.  fresh 
vegetables.  or 
105  lbs.  fresh 
onions,  180  lbs. 
fresh  potatoes, 
146  lbs.  fresh 
cabbages,  whi<*h 
equals 

We  here  see  that  this  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  have  in 
one  pound  eight  pounds  of  fresh  food,  three  and  three-fourths 
pounds  of  which  is  beef  free  from  bone  and  fat,  and  four  and 
one-fourth  pounds  vegetables.  The  beef  is  freed  from  bone  and 
extra  fat,  cooked,  put  fine,  $nd  carefully  dried  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, so  as  to  not  destroy  its  flavor.  The  vegetables  are  sliced 
or  out  fine,  and  carefully  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  all 
the  fine  flavor  may  be  preserved;  the  potatoes  being  previously 
cooked,  while  the  onions  and  cabbages  are  dried  raw.  After  all 
are  thoroughly  dried,  fifty  pounds  of  the  desiccated  meat,  seven 
pounds  of  the  desiccated  onions,  thirty  pounds  of  the  dried  pota- 
toes, and  thirteen  pounds  of  the  dried  cabbage,  making  in  all 
one  hundred  pounds,  are  mixed  together  intimately,  and  eight 
pounds  of  the  mixture  placed  in  a  hydraulio  press,  and  with  five 
hundred  tons  pressure  forced  into  a  tablet  one  foot  square  and 
one  inch  thick.  The  tablets  formed  in  this  way  are  placed  nine 
in  a  tin  can,  and  two  tin  cans  in  a  wooden  case. 

When  these  tablets  are  ready  for  beipg  coated  with  gelatine 
they  can  be  cut  through  the  centre,  making  two  tablets  of  one. 
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These  half  tablets  tucaiHre  twelve  by  six  inches,  and  are  a  con- 
venient site  for  packing  in  the  haversacks  of  the  men.  Each 
half  tablet  weighs  four  pounds.  Thejr  are  coated  with  gelatine 
to  prevent  the  absotptidft  of  moisture  till  required  tar  use. 

The  cost  of  this  food  per  pound  will  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  cents;  one-fourth  of  a  pound  twelve  cents.  It  will 
hence  be  seen  that  this  kind  of  food,  when  the  expenses  of 
transportation  are  deducted!  will  cost  less  than  the  ordinary 
food. 

While  armies  are  in  earnp,  or  where  they  can  have  facilities 
for  cooking  or  transporting  their  food,  the  ordinary  army 
ration,  with  rtethalf  the  quantity  of  army  biscuit)  could  be 
issued.  The  army  biscuit  should  be  lessened,  as  the  present 
amount  makes  by  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  amylaceous  food 
in  the  ration  for  healthy  alimentation.  Peas  and  beans  should 
be  entirely  excluded. 

The  following  interesting  statements  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  from  Dr.  I.  L  Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  observing  the  conditions  under  which  scor- 
butic states  are  developed,  and  during  his  last  expedition  he 
was  entirely  successful  in  preventing  the  appearance  of  this  dis- 
ease among,  his  men : 

SAffBtttB  (U.  S.   A.)  GBKBBAIi  HOSPITAL^  > 

West  Philadelphia,  December  14,  1863.  j 
Dear  Sir :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering  your  questions. 
During  my  first  voyage  with  Dr.  Kane  scurvy  was  very  preva- 
lent among  the  crew.  This  was  attributed  mainly  to  a  diet 
consisting  of  the  ordinary  navy  ration,  the  meat  being  wholly 
salted*    But  little  game  was  obtained. 

During  the  expedition  which  I  commanded  in  1860-61,  we 
had  no  scurvy.  This  was  no  doubt  chiefly  owing  to  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  game  which  our  guns  brought  us.  Beindeer, 
foxes  and  water  fowl  were  found  in  great  abundance.  1  believe, 
however,  that  we  should  have  escaped  without  any  symptoms 
of  that  terrible  disease  had  we  been  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
supplies  which  we  took  with  us  from  home,  the  most  useful  of 
which  was  the  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  prepared  by  the 
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American  Desiccating  Company  in  Uew  York.  This  prepara- 
tion is  made  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  perfectly  dried 
beef  and  vegetables.  The  vegetables  used  were  chiefly  onions, 
potatoes  and  carrots.  The  mixture  was  compressed  by  hydrau- 
lic pressure  into  solid  cakes,  four  pounds  in  each.  Except  a 
small  allowance  of  ship's  biscuit  (two  ounces  per  day  per  man) 
this  was  my  only  food  when  traveling  with  dog  sledges  over 
the  ice. 

On  one  of  my  journeys,  I  was  absent  sixty  days.  There  were 
four  of  us  in  the  party,  and  our  two  sledges  were  drawn  each  by 
seven  dogs.  The  food  of  men  and  dogs  was  the  same,  and  noth- 
ing could  better  suit  such  traveling  in  a  region  where  every  extra 
pound  is  of  importance. 

I  will  give  you  our  equipment.  Bach  person  had  a  small  buf- 
falo skin,  and  an  extra  pair  of  boots,  stockings  and  mittens. 
Total  weight  of  extra  clothing  for  four  persons,  thirty  pounds. 
A  lamp,  a  kettle,  four  cups  and  as  many  spoons  made  up  our 
mess  furniture.  Total  weight  six  pounds,  or  in  all,  nine  pounds 
per  man,  and  this  in  a  temperature  varying  from  zero  to  68° 
below  it.  We  had  a  pot  of  coffee  night  and  morning,  and  one 
pound  of  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  gave  the  four  of  us  two 
good  meals  per  day — that  is,  quarter  of  a  pound  to  each,  or  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  per  meal'.  Occasionally  we  required  a  larger 
quantity,  but  never  more  than  half  a  pound  more  per  day.  We 
carried  no  tent,  but  slept  always  in  a  snow  hut,  for  the  building  of 
which  we  carried  only  a  light  shovel.  We  had,  of  course,  no  fire, 
other  than  our  small  lamp  for  cooking;  and  this,  owing  to  the 
smoke,  oould  not  be  used  in  the  hut.  We  did  not  suffer  mate- 
rially from  the  oold,  and  none  of  us  were  even  frost  bitten. 

I  am  much  surprised  that  these  desiccated  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles are  not  used  extensively  in  the  army.  I  paid  for  the  desic- 
cated beef,  60c.  per  pound,  (1860) ;  for  the  desiccated  beef  and 
vegetables,  45c.  per  pound;  and  for  the  desiccated  vegetables 
alone,  about  80c.  per  pound.  So  you  see  it  is  not  costly.  A 
soldier  could  carry  in  his  breeches  pockets  food  enough  to  last 
him  a  week.    A  four-pound  cake  stuck  in  his  haversack  would, 
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at  the  least,  last  him  eight  days,  and,  with  economy,  a  much 
longer  period.    I  have  lived  on  one  sixteen  days. 

If  I  were  to  organize  an  army  I  should  first  build  a  desiccat- 
ing establishment,  and  would  sell  my  commissary  wagons  to  pay 
for  it.  The  army  might  then  trust  to  its  legs  and  not  to  wheels, 
and  would  be  less  liable  to  be  impeded  by  mud  and  poor  roads. 

The  larger  part  of  our  food,  consisting  of  water,  is  removed 
by  this  desiccating  process;  and  thus  six  pounds  of  meat  is  re- 
duced to  one,  and  vegetables  nearly  twenty  to  one,  without 
depriving  either  of  any  of  their  nutrient  qualities.  The  soldiers 
on  the  march  can  always  find  a  stream,  spring  or  well,  from 
which  the  needed  water  may  be  supplied  to  swell  his  beef  and 
his  vegetables  to  their  natural  size;  and  wherever  there  is  a 
fence  or  a  tree  he  can  have  a  fire  to  cook  his  soup,  the  most  re- 
freshing and  most  useftd  form  in  which  a  soldier  or  a  traveler 
can  prepare  his  food.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  means  for 
cooking  are  not  at  hand  he  can  eat  his  little  lump  of  hard  food, 
drink  a  pint  or  so  of  water  and  sleep  without  hunger  or  indiges- 
tion. The  food  is  not  unpalatable  in  its  raw  state;  and  I  know 
from  practical  experience,  that  it  will  sustain  life  as  well  with- 
out ever  having  seen  the  fire  or  pot. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  neither  the  soldier 
nor  the  traveler  should  seek  oomflprt  or  luxury  in  the  field; 
these  he  may  have  at  home,  where  they  belong. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  sincerely  your  friend, 

1. 1.  Hatbs,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Vols. 

Dr.  Sausbuby,  Girard  House,  Philadelphia. 

Here  we  have  a  practioal  test  of  this  desiccated  food  in  cam- 
paigning, showing  that  it  sustains  the  strength  of  the  system 
admirably,  and  protects  it  perfectly  against  scorbutic  maladies 
—the  constant  and  dreaded  scourge  of  armies— which  have 
more  to  do  in  weakening  and  decimating  them  than  the  neces- 
sary accidents  of  battles,  combined  with  all  other  diseases.  It 
is  a  remarkable  tact,  that  at  present,  over  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  rank  and  file  in  every  campaign  of  any  extent  are  found  on 
the  sick  list  from  bowel  and  other  derangements  arising  from 
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defective  alimentation.  The  officers  are,  for  tbe  toost  part,  ex- 
empt from  these  diseases,  fdr  the  dimple  Reason  that  they  are 
able  to  carry  food  and  means  for  cooking,  and  coneeqiietitly 
have  that  variety  of  atinsente  the  system  requires  for  healthy 
alimentation,  and  to  nourish  and  sustain  it  under  tbe  fatigues 
and  hardship*  of  the  mareh*  This  is  a  matted  Which  should 
have  the  earnest  and  careful  consideration  of  those  in  authority. 

KtStiHl. 

The  following  te  a  brief  summary  of  many  of  the  interesting 
and  important  resttfts  arrived  at  iii  this  inquiry : 

1.  Vegetable  fodd,  and  especially  that  of  an  amylaceous  and 
leguminous  character,  when  too  exclusively  and  continuously 
used,  produces  constipation,  and  fermentative  and  scorbutic 
conditions. 

2.  These  conditions  show  themselves  in  the  following  abnor» 
ma!  states :  The  formation  of  fibrinous  masses  (emboli)  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of  sensitive,  irritated  and  irritable  parts,  re- 
sulting in  congestions,  inflammations,  diarrhoea,  paralytic  ten- 
dencies, loss  of  voice  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  with  pains 
and  aches  in  the  extremities  and  back ;  and  also  a  disposition  to 
cell  development,  from  which  result  tubercular  depositions  in 
the  lungs. 

8.  The  abnormal  conditions  excited  by  an  amylaceous  and 
leguminous  diet,  require,  as  dietetic  and  remedial  means,  albu- 
minous animal  food,  instead  of  vegetable,  with  anti-fermenta- 
titee  for  controlling  zymotic  action.  In  connection  with  which 
are  indicated  the  vegetable  acid  salts  of  potassa  and  iron  for 
promoting  the  solution  of  the  fibrinous  clots  and  thinning  the 
blood,  and  promoting  intestinal  absorption  and  secfetion. 

4.  These  conditions  in  armies  Are  developed  mostly  during 
and  immediately  following  campaigns,  when  the  men  are  con- 
flfied  too  much  to  an  amylaceous  diet 

5.  The  officers  who  can  and  do  carry  *  variety  of  food,  with 
the  means  of  cooking  it,  afe  exempt  from  this  class  of  disease*. 

6.  The  first  manifestation  of  abnormal  tendencies,  after  be- 
ginning to  feed  too  exclusively  upon  amylaceous  and  saccharine 
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ttnbd;  or  on  any  of  the  producftfe  <tf  \htSr  fermentation,  is  consti- 
pation and  dyspeptic  symptomto. 

T.  Tfcis  conatfpAtion  is  Won  fbftlbwed  by  fermentative 
changes,  and  tha  development  of  intestinal  gases  and  yeast 
plants  in  tftle  food  t!oo  lotag  delated  in  the  alimtatary  canal. 

8.  That  as  soon  as  gases  begin  to  develop  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  yeast  plants  begin  to  develop  in  the  alimentary  matters 
to  an  abnormal  extent. 

9.  That  this  development  of  yeast  plants  is  evidence  of  the 
inauguration  of  fermentative  changes  in  the  starchy  food. 

10.  That  this  fermentation  and  development  of  yeast  plants 
continue  to  increase  till  diarrheic  conditions  are  produced. 

11.  That  a  peculiar,  gelatinous,  colloid  matter— usually  in 
little  masses  scattered  through  the  feces — shows  itself  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  as  soon  as  the.  diarrhoea  commences ;  that 
generally  this  (colloid)  matter  is  present  in  direct  proportion  to' 
the  severity  of  the  disease* 

12.  That  this  colloid  development  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
diarrhoea,  but  merely  the  consequence  of  certain  saccharine  and 
fermentative  conditions  of  the  system,  in  which  state  the  alimen- 
tary oanal  becomes  a  proper  nidns  for  its  development.  As  soon 
as  these  systemic  conditions  are  overcome,  this  colloid  matter 
ceases  to  develop  and  disappears  entirely  from  the  feces.  It 
hence  may  be  regarded  as  merely  the  consequenoe,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  certain  systemic  conditions.  Its  development  appears, 
however,  f&  pot  as  poison,  and  increases  the  intestinal  lesions. 

13.  (That  the  system  on  the.  amylaceous  diet  becomes  highly 
saccharine  and  fermentative,  so  that  even  the  mucous  secretions 
often  contain*  saga*,  and  rapidly  pass  into  fermentative  states, 
developing  yeast  plants. 

14.  That  this  saccharine  condition  is  abnormal,  and  appears 
to  be  a, peculiar  type  of  t)w  so-oalled  scorbutic  taint,  and  yields 
more  readily  to  m  albitminous  animal  diet,  with  anti-fermenta- 
tions and  the  vegetable  acid  salts  of  potaasa  and  iron,  than  to- 
any  other  dietetic  and  remedial  means. 

16.    frne  fermentative  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal  are 
9 
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always  more  active  towards  evening  and  during  the  night,  and 
go  on  increasing  from  day  to  d$y  until 

Id.  Finally  the  gases  and  yeast  plants  developed  produoe  so 
muoh  intestinal  irritation  that  diarrhcaa  ensues,  which  soon  be- 
comes chronic,  and  not  at  all  amenable  to  the  treatment  of  ordi- 
nary diarrheic  conditions. 

17.  Accompanying  the  fermentative  changes  is  always  a  para* 
lytic  tendency  more  or  less  strongly  marked.  This  is  mani- 
fested in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  especially  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, next  in  the  extremities,  the  legs  prickling  and  "  getting 
asleep"  frequently,  with  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  a  numb,  mixed- 
up-conrased  feeling  in  head,  Ac. 

18.  This  paralytic  tendency  appears  to  arise  from  defective 
nutrition  and  the  pressure  produced  by  the  clogging  up  of  the 
capillary  vessels  with  fibrinous  masses,  from  which  result  seri- 
ous congestions,  &c.,  as  in  the  intestinal  walls,  lungs,  nerve  cen- 
tres, &c. 

19.  A  cough,  with  more  or  less  hoarseness,  usually  sets  in, 
especially  during  the  night  and  on  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  a  thick,  sweetish,  oream- 
colored  mucus. 

20.  This  is  followed  by  more  or  less  constriction  in  breath- 
ing, with  frequently  palpitation  of  the  heart  on  any  excitement 

21.  After  the  diarrhoea  sets  in,  there  is  usually  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  fibrinous  depositions  in  the  heart  (thrombosis)  and 
to  the  clogging  up  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  fibrinous 
masses  (emboli),  with  tubercular  tendencies  and  pains  and  aches 
in  the  extremities  and  back,  simulating  those  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism* 

22.  The  disease  so  fetal  to  animals,  known  as  *  hog  cholera/' 
,  is  the  same  abnormal  state  of  the  system  as  the  chronic  diarrhoea 

of  armies. 

23.  Both  arise  from  the  same  eause,  vie.,  the  too  exclusive 
feeding  upon  amylaceous  or  saccharine  food,  or  upon  the  products 
of  their  fermentation.* 

•The  diarrhoea  is  bat  one  expression  or  symptom,  oat  of  many,  of  the  peculiar  sys- 
temlo  abnormal  conditions  excited  by  snekfbod. 
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24.  -  One  of  the  primary  lesions  appears  to  be  the  clotting  of 
the  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  heart.  / 

25.  There  is  a  8trong4>robability  that  the  conditions  of  the 
system,  which  result  in  diabetes,  are  similar  to  those  producing 
chronic  diarrhoea,  and  that  the  causes  are  analogous. 

26.  There  is  also  evidence  that  the  conditions  of  the  system, 
which  result  in  bronchocele,  are  similar  to  those  which  give  rise 
to  chronic  diarrh<Ba» 

27.  There  is  strong  evidence,  also,  that  the  oondition  of  the 
system  which  gives  rise  to  summer  complaints  and  fluxes  in 
children,  especially  those  where  the  stools  are  gelatinous  and 
green  (the  so-called  colloid  matter),  are  similar  to  those  that  re- 
sult in  chronic  diarrhoea.  They  appear  to  arise  from  the  too  exclu- 
sive and  oontinuedtuse  of  starchy  and  saccharine  substances  and 
fruits,  which  children  are  largely  indulged  in. 

28.  The  jelly-like  matter  of  chronic  diarrhosa  is  colloid,  and 
emanates  from  the  epithelial  tissues  of  the  alimentary  walls. 

29.  That  this  colloid  matter  is  not  the  eause  of  ohronio  diar- 
rhoea, but  merely  the  consequence  of  certain  glycogenic  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  brought  on  by  feeding  too  exclusively 
upon  amylaceous  food ;  that  after  it  begins  to  develop  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  tends  to  exhaust  the  system  and  aggravate 
the  lesions  and  the  disease. 

80.  That  sugar,  vinegar,  carbonic  acid  and  even  alcohol  bev- 
erages, when  too  exclusively  and  continuously  used,  tend  to  pro- 
duce similar  conditions  of  the  system  with  that  of  amylaceous 
food. 

81.  That  amylaceous  and  saccharine  matters,  with  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  fermentation,  when  too  exclusively  and  contigu- 
ously used>  as  food,  or  taken  into  the  system  in  any  way,  result 
in  similar  lesions  and  abnormal  conditions,  and  tend  to  produce 
in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  fibrinous  depositions,  which  result 
in  thrombosis  and  embolism,  in  congestion  and  hepatization  of  the 
lungs,  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  walls,  with 
the  damming  up  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  that  nourish  the 
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nefrve  bentcrt  and  e&trimitfos,  refcrarttifog  hi  paralytic  tendencies, 
with  sometimes  loss  of  voioe  and  diseases  of  tfhe  eye  tod  cWr. 

■82.  That  these  make  up  the  great  {pace  of  the  most  obstkatte, 
lingering*  pteiftd  and  fatal  diseases  of  the  array,  dftfrimatiftg  it 
more  and  bringing  upon  it  and  those  at  home  mere  eqflferifcg  and 
grief  than  the  accidents  and  caaualtics  of  battles  and  all  ether 
diseases  combined. 

83.  That  if  we  would  prevent  these  diseases,  we  must  change 
the  present  army  diet 

B4.  ttiitt  the  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  make  an  anti- 
scorbutic, anti-ft*tnentative,  highly  portable,  nutritious  and  good 
diet  for  the  soldier,  tad  could  be  ftarnished  him  at  a  cost  not  Ex- 
ceeding the  present  ration. 

85.  That  of  this  food  he  can  cany  thirty  days'  rations  in  bis 
haversack  more  easily  than  lie  can  Ave  days'  rations  of  his  pres- 
ent food. 

86.  That  wMi  this  food  the  heavy  and  earatonfpftie  contiais- 
sary  trains  that  so  impede  an  arifty  may  be  <Eepe*sed  with* 

87.  That  at  present  the^great  balk  and  weight  of  the  Boltfers' 
food  is  water— a  heavy  and  unnecessary  ingredient  to  carry-^- 
and  which  makes  qp  from  five  to  seven  pounds  in  eviery  six  to 
eight,  and  which  lie  can  supply  at  the  nuteaeroud  qprj&gs,  bwofce 
and  rivers  along  his  march.  In  the  deaioe^ted  food  this  waller 
is  taken  out  and  the  food  compressed  into  a  «&aM  bulk,  bo  tbfift 
he  can  carry  six  days'  rations  of  it  more  easily  than  one  of  his 
present  food, 

88.  That  with  this  desiccated  food  he  need  never  be  without 
a  good  substantial  diet  that  will  sustain  him  during  the  labors 
and  fatigue^  of  the  march,  and  protect  him  from  the  numerous 
dreaded  scorbutic  and  fermentative  diseases. 

39.  That  this  desiccated  beef  and  vegetables  have  already  been 
submitted  to  a  practical  test  ip  campaigning — in  I>r.  llayes' 
Arctic  expedition — and  found  to  work  admirably  as  a  good  nour- 
ishing, anti-fermentative  and  anti-scorbutic  food.  In  Dr.  Kane's 
expedition  this  food  was  not  used,  and  his  men  suffered  much 
irpm  scurvy  and  frost  bites.  In  Dr.  Hayes'  expedition,  although 
be  reached  a  more  northern  point  than  any  previous  explorer, 
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yet  be  did  not  have  *  solitary  case  of  scurvy  among  his  men  nor 
a  single  frost  bite.* 

40.  Thai  heaps  and  j>eas  haye  a  marked  tendency  to  produce 
flatulencef  indigestion,  intestinal  derangements,  and  hence  they 
should  be  entirely  abandoned  as.  army  food.  She  poor  of  oar 
cities  that  feed  upon  the  bean  and  pea  soup,  provided  for  them 
at  the  public  expense,  are  soon  affected,  if  they  live  upon  this 
food  too  exclusively,  with  diarrhoea  which  is  often,  obstinate 
and  protracted. 

DB8  0BI*?H>H    Or   »&AY»8. 

Fig.  1.  Vegetable  cells,  each  one  of  which  contains  either  a  quadrangular 
or  hexagonal  prism  of  sugar.  These  masses  of  oells  are  often  met  with  in 
abundance  in  severe  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  where  the  fermentation  is 
active  and  the  system  is  highly  glycogenic 

Fig.  t.  Casts  of  the  glandules,  of  Iieberkuhn,  These  are  met  with  in 
abundance  in  all  severe  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Fig.  S.  A  more  highly  magnified  view  of  a.  cast  of  a  single,  glandule,  from, 
one  end  of  which  are  seen  emanating  algoid  spores. 

Figs.  4t  6,  6.  Large  sacks  containing  vegetable  ceils,  each,  one  of  which  has 
within  either  a  quadrangular  or  hexagonal  prism  of  sugar.. 

Fig.  7.  Some,  of  these  oella  which  have  escaped  from  the  sacks.  These  are 
met  with  in  all  severe  cases. 

Fig.  8.    Egg  of  an  entozopn. 

Figs.  9, 10,  11.  Variously  formed  spores  of  a  large  species  of  oryptococous. 
These  Are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  discharges  of  severe  and  long-stand- 
ing cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Fig,  IB.  A  peculiar  species  of  algoid  vegetation  that  often  is  met  with  in 
small  quantity  in  fecal  matters. 

Figs.  18,  U.  Sarcina  ventriculi,  frequently  met  with  in  the  stools  and  vom- 
ited matters  in  abundance. 

Figs.  16,  16.  Peculiar  crystaline  forms  often  met  with  in  the  fermenting 
stools. 

Figs.  17,  IS,  18'.  Vegetable  sacks  filled  with  cells.  These  sacks  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  contain  usually  many  spores. 

Figs.  19, 19*.  Fat  globules,  which  usually  occur  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  fecal  discharges  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin 
shell  of  crystallized  stearine  and  margarine,  and  radiating  from  this  shell  are  a 
multitude  of  thickly  set  acicular  crystals  of  the  same.    These  acicular  crystals 

•Frost  bites  occur  almost  always  in  men  laboring  under  a  tccrbutic  taint.  Thoae  that 
are  sound  aze  seldom  frost  bitten. 
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resemble  the  ciliro  of  living  organisms,  for  whiok  thete  globules  might  be 
mistaken 

Fig,  BO.    Smaller  fat  globules,  unaccompanied  with  crystalline  matter. 

Fig,  21.  A  species  of  gemiasma  that  was  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
passages. 

Fig  22.  Gemiasma  verdans  found  in  the  discharges  often  in  malarial 
districts. 

Fig.  23.  Spores  of  a  species  of  vegetation  found  in  the  fermenting  fecal 
matters. 

Fig.  24.  Spores  of  a  species  of  penicillium,  vegetating  in  the  fermenting 
fecal  matters. 

Fig.  26.  One  of  the  vegetable  sacks  represented  in  17  and  18  emptied  of  its 
contents.  These  Backs  occur  often  in  great  numbers  in  the  fecal  and  colloid 
matters  discharged  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  summer  complaints. 

Figs.  27,  29.  Vegetable  sacks  filled  with  cells,  similar  to  17  and  18.  These 
cells  are  noticed  in  large  numbers  at  27. 

Figs.  26,  28,  SO.  Oonfervoid  vegetation  that  is  met  with  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  colloid  matter  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  that  vomited  from  the 
stomach  in  certain  forms  of  vegetable  dyspepsia.  The  colloid  matters  con- 
taining this  vegetation  are  usually  greenish  or  yellowish. 

Figs.  31,  SS.    Spores  of  the  cryptoooccus  cerevisi»— yeast  plant 

Figs.  32,  36.    Spores  similar  to  81  and  88  of  the  same  species. 

Figs.  36,  37.    Spores  of  an^unknown  cryptogam. 

Fig  34.  Sarcina  ventrical!,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  diarrheaio 
discharges  in  large  quantities. 

Fig.  39.  Gemiasma  rums.  Somewhat  similar  to  21  and  22,  and  found 
very  often  in  the  fecal  matters  of  malarial  districts. 

Figs.  38,  40,  41.  Two  species  of  algoid  vegetation  frequently  found  devel- 
oping in  the  fermenting  fecal  matters  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 
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COLORLESS  TINCTURE  OP  IODINE. 

By  Hcbbbs  Pbbcx,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  of  Practical  Pharmacy  in  the  St.  Louis  College 

ofFharmaoy. 

fConmnnlMted  for  the  SI.  Louis  JfltoiOAi.  Bbpobteb.  ] 

Having  had  frequent  calls  for  a  colorless  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  the  formula  in  use  presenting  decided  therapeutic  objections, 
I  hare  devised  the  one  which  will  be  fonnd  at  the  close  of  this 
article.  There  are  two  formate  in  general  use,  the  first  being 
made  as  follows : 

Iodine        ........         gj. 

Alcohol f3xij. 

Water  of  ammonia fjiv. 

Dissolve  the  iodine  in  the  aloohol$  and  add  the  water  of  am- 
monia. Let  stand  until  bleached  and  filter.  The  result  of  this 
process  is  the  formation  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of 
ammonia,  with  perhaps' some  iodate,  and  contaminated  with 
the  presence  of  caustic  ammonia,  which  prevents  the  coloriza- 
tdon  of  the  product. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  this  preparation  can  but  be  lim- 
ited, for  if  we  recollect  that  properly  prepared  aq^  ammonia 
contains  ten  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  it  requires  but  little  fore- 
thought to  see  that  there  would  arise  many  cases  in  which 
though  the  use  of  tr.  of  iodine  would  be  indicated,  yet  owing  to 
the  very  caustic  nature  of  this  preparation,  its  employment  would 
be  dangerous.  The  second  formula  is  that  of  Dr.  Percy  Boul- 
ton,  and  is  made  as  follows : 

R. — Compound  tincture  of  iodine  -  -  46.5  grs. 
Liquid  carbolic  acid  ...  .6  drops. 
Glycerine  ....      gvij +45.5  grs. 

Distilled  water        -        -        -    3iv+3v+37,5  " 

This  formula  presents  some  very  valuable  therapeutic  advan- 
tages, combining,  as  it  does,  the  deobstruent  qualities  of  the 
iodine  with  the  peculiar  antiseptic  properties  of  the  carbolic 
acid,  and,  no  doubt,  in  practice  will  fill  up  a  vacuum  that  has 
long  existed,  as  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  combi- 
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nation  of  iodine  and  carbolic  acid  would  be  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous. 

The  objection  that  can  be  urged  aggdnst  ita  use  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  to  many,  especially  ta  women,  the  Jntotaabto  pdor  of  the 
discoloring  agent  is  as  disgusting.  a$  i$  the  disfiguring  effeefc  of 
the  officinal  tr.  of  iodin?,  bwtf£ft  ^hich  X  h&ye  not,  as  yet,  met 
with  any  sample  of  oarbolafc  ^f  iodine  whiph  Mkp^rftotly  Qotor- 
less — they  were  all  more  or  le#s,  q£  a  light  yeJlo,w  bn*.  It  yjU 
also  be  perceived  that  there  U  but  a  small  per  ceatage  pZ  iodine 
in  each  fluid  drachm  of  the  preparation,  which  rather  unfits  it 
for  external  use. 

In  the  formula  herewith  submitted,  the  writer,  without  arro- 
gating to  himself  much  claim  to  originality,  thinks  that  by  the 
use  of  his  process  many  of  tne  objections  that  are  urged  against 
the  use  of  the  formulae  above  presented  will  be  obviated.  It  is 
as  follows : 

2*.— Tincture  of  iodine,  U.  &  P.       ••     •       -      f3vj. 

Distilled  water fj3ii. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda         ...        108  grs. 

Triturate  the.  Boda  with  the  water,  and  add  the  tr*  of  ipdinq 
gradually,  with  constant  sfirring;  when  the  procee»  is completed, 
filter. 

►  The  resulting  tincture  is  a  clear  and  limpid  solution,  possess- 
ing no  causticity  beyond  that  naturally  pertaining  to  all  alco- 
holic solutions  of  iodine;  and  as  far  as  I  havq  bpen  able  to  learn 
from  those  who  have  used  it,  has  all  the  resolvent,  absorbent  and 
deobstruent  properties  that  belong  to  the  officinal  tincture  of 
iodine. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  this  is  well  aware  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  colorless  tinct.  of  iodine,  which  would  represent  iodine 
per  se,  without  the  formation  of  a  now  chemical  compound  is,  as 
yet,  a  chemical  impossibility;  but  he  does  claim  that  as  long  aa 
the  medical  profession  have  to  have  recourse  to  combinations  of 
iodine  with  discoloring  agents,  the  one  which  will  present  it  the 
freest  from  causticity  and  odor  is  the  best. 
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The  following  excellent  suggestions  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert 
Barnes  we  find  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  and  we  fully 
endorse  its  teachings : 

"Ifi  ordinary  labor  the  obstetric  jtymd  is,thp  only  instrument 
reguired*  It  ig  al$q  the  only  instrument  called  for  in  many  of 
the  greatest  difficulties.  In  maJrpre^ntat^ons^  in  placenta 
previa,  in  many  cfsgq  of  extracted  pelvis,  in  not  a  few  cases 
where,  aftqr  perforation,  the  crochet  and  craniotomy  forceps 
have  failed  to  deliver, ;thp  bare  hand  ^flprdq  a  safe  and  ready 
extrication.  One.  pan  not  help,  seeing  that  practice  is  often 
determined  by  the  accidental  perfection  of,  or  familiarity  with, 
particular  instruments.  TJhus,  a  man  ^ho  ljag  only  reached  thftt 
stage  of  obstetric  development  wl}ich,  13  qonteot  with  a  short 
forceps,  will  be  armed  with  a  good  perforator  And  crochet.  He 
can  not  fail  to  acquire  skill  and  confidence  in  embryotomy,  and 
greatly  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  forceps.  Again,  the 
preference.  gen^riJJy  given,  on  the  Continent  tp  cephalotripsy 
over  craniotomy  and  extraction  by  the  crochet  or  craniotomy 
forceps  is  the  result  of  the  great  study  directed  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  cephatotribe.  At  the  present  day  we  may  Ifoast  of  having 
good  and  effective  instrument*  of  ail  kinds,  each  capably  of 
doing  excellent  work  in  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  and>  moreover, 
endowed  with,  a  certain  capacity  for  supplanting  its  rival  instru- 
ments. For.  example,  the  long  forceps  to  supplant  craniotomy 
in  a  certain  range  of  casps.  of  minor  disproportion.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  it  ^  of  more  importance  to  have  a  good  forceps 
which  can  stive  life  than  it  is  to  have  a  good  perforator  and 
crochet  which  destroy  life.  At  the  sanie  time,  it  is  eminently 
desirable  to  possess  the  most  perfect  means  of  bringing  a  foetus 
through  a  very  narrow  pelvis,  in  order  to  exclude  or  to  minimize 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  Caesarian  section.  Our  aim 
should  then  bq  to  get  the  most  out  of  all  our  instruments — to 
make  each  one  as  good  of  its  kind  as  possible.  And  admirable 
is  the  perseverance,  marvelous  and  fertile  the  ingenuity,  that 
have  been  brought  to  this  task.    I  will  not  say  it  has  all  been 
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misdirected ;  bat  certainly  the*  cultivation  of  the  hand,  the  study 
of  what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  displacing  cold  iron,  has  been 
much  neglected.  It  would  be  not  less  instructive  than  curious 
to  carry  our  minds  back  when  the  forceps  and  other  instruments 
now  in  use  were  unknown,  and  to  confront  the  problem  which 
our  predecessors,  Ambrose  Pard,  Guillemeau  and  others  had  to 
solve*— namely,  how  to  deliver  a  woman  with  deformed  pelvis 
without  instruments.  That  they  did  successfully  accomplish  in 
many  instances  with  the  unarmed  hand  that  we  now  do  with 
the  aid  of  various  weapons,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  this  im- 
plies greater  poverty  of  resources  on  their  part,  it  not  the  less 
implies  also  greater  manual  skill.  I  am  confident  that  the  pos- 
session of  instruments,  especially  of  the  craniotomy  instruments, 
has  led  within  the  last  century  to  a  neglect  of  a  proper  use  of  the 
hands,  which  is  much  to  be  deplored.  We  are  only  now  recov- 
ering some  of  the  loBt  skill  of  our  ancestors." 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  UNITED  STATES,  Ac.— 8vo. , 
with  twenty  plates.  Illustrating  the  Sedges,  Grasses,  Feme,  Ac.  Filth  edition.  1897. 
Second  issue,  March,  1868.  By  Asa  Gray,  M.  D.,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Harvard  University.  Ibis  is  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  Botanists*  Teachers  and 
the  higher  grade  of  classes. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  STRUCTURAL  AND  8T8THKATIC  BOTANY  AND  VBGB. 

CABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.— (Botanical  Text-Book.)    8vo. ,  illustrated  with  over  1300  cuts. 
„     -  ,   C.  D.,  Fisher  Professor  of  N«mr«l  History  in  Harvard  Unlvereitv. 

work  remains  as  the  more  elaborate  Text- Book  for  Structural  Botany,  Vegetable  Anat- 


By  Asa  Gray,  BC.  D . ,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Harrard  University .  This 
work  remains  as  the  more  elaborate  Text- Book  for  Structural  Botany,  Vegetable  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  and  general  outlines  of  dassUoatlon  sautof  the  Natural  Orders  for 
Colleges,  Medical  students,  Teachers  and  for  advanced  instruction  generally,  this  and 
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omy  and  Physiology,  and  general  outlines  of  dassUoatlon  sautof  the  Natural  Orders  for 
Colleges,  Medical  students,  Teachers  and  for  advanced  instruction  generally,  this  and 
the  Manual  forming  the  highest  course  of  Botany .  Published  by  Ivison,  Phinney ,  Blake- 
man  &  Co. ,  47  and  49  Greene  street,  New  York. 

We  are  uncler  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  the  above  worl{8. 
Gray's  Botanical  Text-Books  are  too  well  known  to  require  en- 
dorsement; they  are  the  standard  works  en  the  subject  for  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  adopted  as  the  Text-Books  of  tho 
Bt.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  Botany.  We  would  also  recommend  students  of 
pharmacy  and  medicines  to  add  the  above  to  their  list  of  stu- 
dies as  especially  useful.  We  append  the  publishers1  notice, 
which  we  fully  endorse : 

"  This  series  of  Text-Books,  presents  the  latest  and  most  accu- 
rate principles  and  developments  of  the  science,  and  supplies  the 
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most  fall,  clear  and  admirable  apparatus  for  the  study  of  botany 
in  schools,  academies  and  colleges  ever  prepared  in  this  country, 
fhrnishing  a  comprehensive  classification  and  description  of  all 
plants  known  among  us  for  analysis. 

"  For  comprehensiveness  of  seope,  exactness  and  clearness  of 
description,  accurate  and  scientific  analysis  and  beauty  of  illus- 
trations, Professor  Gray's  books  have  no  equal." 

We  shall  be  pleased,  also,  to  notice  Dr.  A.  W.  Chapman's  new 
work  on  the  Flora  cf  the  Southern  United  States  on  receipt  of' 
same.    Messrs.  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Go.  publish  a  fall 
line  of  all  kind  of  school  books,  and  in  a  style  which  defies  com- 
petition. 

PLASTICS-A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  AND  A  BftffiP  EXPOSITION  OF  PLASTIC 
8UBGEBY.— By  Davh>  Ffeixcs,  JdL  D.    Phlladelpbiat  Lindsay  A  Blakistan.    1866. 

This  essay  presented  now  to  the  public  in  book  form  has  been 
already  presented,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  profession,  through 
the  transactions  of  the. Illinois  State- Medical  Society  in  1867.  It 
deserves  to  be  widely  known,  as  embodying  move  preoision  in 
the  classification  of  the  subject  than  has  heretofore  been  obtained, 
and  as  giving  more  intelligibly  to  the  profession,  who  do  net 
specialise  the  subject*  that  general  information  so  proper  to  be 
known.  We  recommend  its  perusal  and  study  to  all,  satisfied 
that  no  one  will  be  disappointed.  On  the  contrary,  that  every 
one  will  rise  from  its  examination  pleased  and  informed,  even 
if  the  reputation  of  the  author  did  not  give  it  character. 

.TORRHEA-rtf9  CAUSES.  8TMPT0MAT0L0GY,  PATHOLOGY,  DIAG- 


,  PROGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT.— By  BSobbbto  BaktholoW*  A.  H. ,  M.  D. , 

Professor  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutic*  in  the  Medical  College  or  Ohio,  etc. ,  etc. 
8eoond  edition.    New  York:  W.  Wood*  Co.    1867. 

This  little  work  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  student 
aad  practitioner  as  embodying  views  on  a  subject  at  present 
little  or  improperly  understood — views  new  to  the  profession, 
for  hitherto  the  teachings  of  Lallemaad,  whose  pathology  of  the 
disease  was  an  irritation  or  inflammation,  from  whatever  cause, 
of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  seminal  ducts, 
have  been  aoted  on  ap  the  sole  truth.  In  the  view  oi  our  author, 
the  disease  is  ranked  among  the  nemoses;  admitting  the  influ- 
ence of  eccentric  irritation,  he  considers  "it  $8  essentially  a 
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deranged  functional  state  of  the  cerebw-qpii^  system."  The 
treatment  is  a  rational  consequenoe  ol  tjbi9  pathological  view, , 
and  should,  be  eupcessful,  being  90  in  accordance  with  good 
sense.  The  writer  has  given  a  thorough  opposition  of  the  whole 
subject,  as  indicated  by  ttye  title  page,  and  w:e  doubt  not  the  wor,k 
will  receive,  as  it  justly  deserves,  a  vqrjr  oprdiaj  reception  from* 
the  profession.  Dr.  Bartholow  will  gain  much  oxjedit  by  this 
essay,  for  he  h$s  substituted  for  much  Qrrqr,  which  has  so  long 
prevailed,  the  truths  which,  will  henceforth  prove  a  blessing  to  a 
class  of  patients,  whose  almppt  sole  refpge  waa.in  the  hands  of 
quacks. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  REPORTS.— Vol.  I.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  4  Qlak- 
iflton.    Dedicated  to  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States . 

We  welcome  thip  volume,  as  onp  of  a  series,  from,  which  we 
hope  to  derive  much  pleasure  Mid  profit.  The  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  has* been in exietonqe for one hundred>anditwelve years, 
a*4>  from  this  age  *nd  its  sue  (for  the  warde  will  accommodate 
two  hundred  and>  twenty-five  patients)  there  must  have  naturally- 
aecomulatediavaet  aiMunt  <rf  vaVoaWeexperienee,  which,  through 
stfft  quite  a  number  of  the  older  physicians-  and  surgeons  and  a 
larger  number  ol  those  of  later  years,  oast  very  readily  he  given- 
to  the  profession)  indeed-  should  not  be  allowed  to-  be  wasted. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  work 
?* bk*h  is  proposed  XtqotnjBsenqes,  wUh  a.veiy  interesting  sfeetab 
of  the  hospital  jEromity  foundation,  and  remimsoenoes  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  who  have  served  it,  by  0.  t).  Meigs,  M.  D. 
This  article  alone  is  worth  the  book,  ae  coming  from  one  who  had 
the  opportunity  ip  early  life  of  being  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  guidance,  of  soma  of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  phy- 
sieiaQty  such  as  Bush  and  Physiok. 

There  is  the  merit  of  great  variety  among  the  rest  of  the  arti- 
cles which  fill  the  work;  Xedioine  and<ssrger*  are  well  illae- 
tjr^ted  by  some  o£  the.  best  medical,  mind*  in  the.  country.  Te 
enumerate  those  essays  is  beyond  our  spftce^  we  can  only  say 
that  they  are  all  valuable,  and  all  refer  to  the  practicalities  of 
every  day  lift*  We  wish*  we  could'  take,  up  the  various  articles 
a^d  give  atleeat  a  synopsis,  but  we  most  nriy  <w*  the  future  for 
opportunities  to  give  to  our  readers  something  from,  those  page* ,. 
ncn  in  medical  information.  Let  every  physician  possess  him* 
self  of  the  work ;  it  is  at  least  becoming,  as  emanating  from  the 
oldest  bospitaiiin  the  land. 

The  execution,  of.  the  book  is.  admirable,,  the  typography  fipe,, 
and  the  paper  of  the  best  kind. 
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'Jfo  Missouri  State  JSHdicdl  Association.— We  oafl  t*e  attention 
once  more  of  ihe  jfetofbssirin,  taore  partfdflaity  of  thfe  State,  to 
tire  meeting  of  H;fae  A&sodiatfon  tta  St  Lotds,  on  Tuesday,  April 
21st,  1868.  We  hope  all  the  Varices  Weal  medical  societies  will 
be  represented ;  and  if  the  delegates  from  the  interior  do  bnt 
manifest  the  same  interest  as  at  tlie  re-organization  of  the  Asso- 
ciation last  December*  we  shall  look  forward  to  the  re-union  as 
frafcght  with  good  residts  to  the  profession  in  this  State.  We 
hear  of  many  excellent  essajfe  that  have  been  prepared  for  the 
meeting,  and  we  are  glad  to  fad  that  the  general  feeling  it  to 
pursue  the  leglfiihate  objects  of'ttie  Association— the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science — by  actual  observation  and  a  thorough 
intercommunication  of  ideas.  9/he  weliminaries  of  the  organi- 
zation have  paved  the  way  for  a  paramount  result.  The  effort 
ttifeduce  the  Jtogtelifttre^t  its  itiMwAm,  1te  socially  interfere 
4*  behalf  of  the  $i*Mib1c&,  *rii*vit!>g  it  of  fh*  facabtts  of  qu«efe- 
*&y,  Hem  UttoB  *r  **t  s*ec**ded;  Ifad^d,  the  appeal!  fro**  tte 
Association  has  be*h  pifcoed  fctttotig  tbs  b«§iA*SB*wfeteh  was  Utt- 
*rished>  aftd  lfo  rttof  us  W*fl  ctaeltode  tkafc  in  that  directum  it 
ftftiished,  atod*effcdh  from  tfny  tatl/kto  iotkftig  outsit  ibttt- 
ence  to  aoeomp&th  that  which  belongs  to 'oiitfsehre*  alone,  and 
in  which  we  alone  can  succeed.  Let  us  talk,  therefore,  no  more 
about  special  legislation  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  but  go 
to  work  with  a  will  at  the  specialties  which  every  individual 
physician  has  tttibf e  him  iri  his  daily  practice,  confident  In  this 
ttwnner  of  keeping  otit  of  htfrttt'te  way,  if  tt&l  be  hfcrin  HrhiiA 
insists  in  mfctfng  otitselVes  up  with  at!  to*  ibsuMMes  aid 
fchaveiries  Of  the  <H#v 

We  hope  thafc  thte  Association  will  ecofattnu*  its  time  by 
'directly  acting  ttpt>h  the  ttepot-ts  of  the  committers  oh  the  esfehyb 
thfet  may  be  prtwetated  •  by  thft  Way  totofae  ton  it  liope  i;b  arHve 
*t  any  positive  tfcsilltk^-the  tteMtoty  'd4t»ttti;  **flnfc  trpon '  tlft 
Questions  of  the  momeht  ftttgue  and  exhiust  fciH,  ultitn^teiy,  the 
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body  succumbs.  Bat  we  have  little  fear. of  this;  there  are  too 
many  prominent  intellects  among  the  physicians  of  this  State 
to  permit  such  an  inglorious  termination ;  we  have  too  much  at 
stake  to  risk  such  a  mishap.  Missouri  must  now  stand  forth,  as 
in  other  things,  so  in  the  prominent  estimation  in  which  she 
holds  her  medical  .profession,  a  profession  which  has  purity  and 
strength  enough  to  repel  all  contamination  from  the  bad  influ- 
ences which  always, have  and  always  will  surround  it. 


The  Indiana  State  Medical  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  will  be  he  d  at  Indianapolis 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1868.  All  letters  and  papers 
should  be  directed  to  Dr.  L.  D.  Waterman,  Secretary,  India- 
napolis. 


The  Nineteenth  JmmdL  Meeting  $  the^m^vican  Medical  Am- 
datum  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  Tuesday,  May 
5, 1868,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The  various  committee*  are  4z- 
peoted  to  report  at  as  early  a  day  as  poesiMe. 

Secretaries  of  all  medical  organisations  are  requested  to  for- 
ward lists  of  their  delegates,  as  soon  as  elected,  to  the  Perma- 
nent Secretary,  Dr.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  Philadelphia. 


At  the  Annual  Commencements  of  Medical  Colleges  for  the  spring 
of  1868,  there  were  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Cellege,  4 8  gradu- 
ates; Medical  Department  Harvard  University,  26;  Belle vue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  New  Tork,  111 ;  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  104;  Medical  Department  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 82 ;  Buffalo  Medical  College,  40;  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  159 ;  Medical  Department  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 158;  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  116;  Chicago 
Medioal  College^  48 ;  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  flur- 
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gory,  10 )  Madioai  College  of  Ohio,  64 ;  Miami  Medical  College, 
Cincinnati,  29  \  Clevetand  Hospital  Medical  College,  27 ;  Medi- 
cal Department  University,  Louisville,  Ky.,  46;  Medical  De- 
partment University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  85;  Medical  Depart- 
ment University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  46 ;  New  Orleans 
School  of  Medicine,  28;  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  27 ; 
Toland  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  18 ;  Medical  De- 
partment University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  76;  Missouri 
Medical  College,  26;  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  46.  Total, 
1,400  graduates.  There  have  been  at  other  medical  oolleges,  not 
in  the  above  list,  about  one  hundred  additional,  making  in  all 
some  fifteen  hundred  graduates  in  medicine  for  the  spring  of 
1868. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  for  April,  1868,  has  been  issued.  The  contents  of 
this  number  are  unusually  interesting,  and  it  will  be  found  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  medical  and  legal  gentlemen. 


Fougera'e  Iodinized  Cod  liver  Oil.— We  eee  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  that,  during  the  past  autumn  and  winter,  a  trial  was 
made  at  the  out-doer  department  of  Bellevue  Hospital  of  the 
Iodinized  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  by  Mr.  Fougera,  of  William 
street,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  oil  pos- 
sesses any  advantages  over  the  ordinary  nnoombined  cod  liver 
oils.  The  advantages  claimed  for  Mr.  Fougera's  Cod  Liver  Oil 
are,  that  by  reason  of  the  addition  of  iodine,  bromine  and  phos- 
phorus it  is  more  ettoaaious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stomaoh 
need  not  be  disordered  by  an  excessive  amount  of  oil  adminis- 
tered. This  oil  was  given  to  about  eighty  patients,  about  thirty 
of  whom  were  children,  the  remainder  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
department  of  cheat  diseases.  Ho  statistical  account  of  the  re* 
suit  could  well  be  given ;  but  the.  opinion  of  the  physicians  using 
it  is  nearly  unanimous  to  this  effect :  that  the  oil  is  of  decided 
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medicinal  vaftie ;  flbat,  compared  Mth  oritfnafrycoA  \vvdr  oty  it 
appears  to  take  4flta%  moi^  rabidly?  attd  tfcfat  ft  ctofrited  thte 
very  common  necetettty  of  adtftiig  est6tnpf6iiniaomSy  td  the  'oil 
medicines  containing  iridl'ne  or  irdh,  par^cafeHy  Ae  fcyrtrp  of 
the  iodide  6f  Won,  In  private  practice,  ^here  the  price  of  tfce 
artirclc  used  is  "not  of  flinch  importance,  it  wbttld  W  worth  Whlfe 
"to  give  this  prbpatWtfon  a  trial. 


YITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUI8. 

For  fefe  mortih  of  March,  X8B8. 

Ftnrmshed  for  the  St.  htnm  VMdioal  Bqtorter,  fron  the  dflleta}  record*. 

DBATBB  DUBDTG  THE  ABOVE   PERIOD. 

White  Males 181    Still  Bora ~. 46 

White  Females 146    Under  five  years  of  age 140 

Colored  Males 9  Between  five  and  twenty  years...    80 

Colored  Females- , 9  Between  twenty  and  forty  years.    87 

Btorh  fn  the  United  84aW.. ......  2ft*  -Between  **t?  and  vixty  jfean....    57 

Born  in  Germany 66  Between  sixty  and  eighty  years.-    26 

Born  in  Ireland.. ........v...;    44  Bet.  eighty  atrdtotfe •Etfndred  y'rs     5 

Porn  in  other  Countries...* 17    Total •.,«,....,—.  ^ ..,..,....  891 

DIBKAASS. 

Abscess ..-. ;....;  2'TFever  tfy^oftir...:........;.;.... 18 

Apoplexy 4    Gastritis ~ 6 

Asthma 8    Hemorrhage 1 

Bronchitis — -. 8    Hepatitis ~    4 

Cancer M 6    Hernia -    1 

Carditis. - 4    Hydrocephalus.. _ 5 

Cerebri  tis..... .7...'..v..»..m  6    Hydrbthorafc  .....»•• ......... 1 

Convulsions...  .,,.., ~. ............  15    Inflammation 8 

Congestion  of  Brain- . 18    Jaunftice....'. ..'.'.... —    2 

Ocmgestion  of  Lunge......;...- »  6    Labor...;.. .,*>...... ; 2 

Croup ~ „ 5    Marasmus., « 17 

»ebffi£.........; ;.......:.v....v.L  4    Meriipp^....;....;....iv.;...... 10 

8  entition....... .«........•,•..— .-•»......  8    N^phxitjs. ............. ^. 1 

eHrium  Tremens -  1    Old  Age : ^    2 

"Disease  of  the  Hearts....;. •«;..»•..••.  5  paralysis  ......*....... ±.*.****hm,. .......   8 

J^jarrhoaa...... .. 9    Peritonitis 5 

Diphtheria  •;•...•;. ;..v.. ..........'.. .....*  8"    Pntnlsisv..;.'.. *..*...U...*.. •  42 

Dropsy .••«••«••«...•*••*••••••••*••••••  10  Pneumonia... .................... .........  48 

Browned _ 2    Fremattfie' Bflffi........'......... 8 

Dysentery  ••;... •'••v«~*...... •••;>. l.....*»  6  R^swnaUEiifli'.. «..».» ..».»...»..... .......^    2 

Eclampsia. 2    Scarlatina 8 

lte^tis....:.i..:.;.....v..;....v.....i....  7    S(WfuIa.........;....v*r.;.;....M;; 4 

Arysipeias  •••«.... »•»*« ..*...« ... •«*••  .«^«  •  ^  ocaio>a»j.. .•»•••..»••»••••••— ••»•«■••»•»»•••••    o 

Fever  Congestive ;...-.....;.....  4    Syphms..; 8 

Fever  Intermittent.. ....... .*i..;;.~  7    Tetanias. ...*......~-... ..........   4 

Fever  Eemittent 5    Trismus. 6 

Fever  Puerperal1.'.....;.....; .;;..;  4  'Wbnnds..;...'.*.;::..,..iii,..,..i.......;.«.    2 

total  numbtefof  Death*  fofr'Hfcrim,  l&to.......................;.. ;^6S 

Total  number  of  Deafly  for  March,  l§67r.MW.w.^r..w......w..866 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  March,  1868.., u. 891 
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A  CASK  OF  OVAMOTOMY,  BESULTING  IN  DEATH. 

By  John  B.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Duvalls  Bluff,  Ark. 

[Communicated  for  the  St.  Lonia  Medical  Reporter.] 

Lucy  Harris,  aged  45  years,  called  me  to  see  her  September 
1st,  1867,  and  directed  my  attention  to  a  large  tnmor  in  the 
right  iliac  region.  She  was  much  emaciated,  and  had  been 
constantly  confined  to  bed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  tumor  was  first  noticed  by  her  about  eight  months  pre- 
viously, but  had  given  her  no  great  inconvenience  during  its 
growth,  until  about  two  months  before  I  saw  her,  up  to  which 
time,  and  at  intervals  afterwards,  she  performed  her  customary 
household  duties. 

The  tumor  was  found  to  be  round  and  generally  elastic ;  it 
pointed  slightly  about  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  linea  alba, 
at  which  place  fluctuation  could  be  discovered.  At  this  time 
the  tumor  was  apparently  five  inches  in  diameter.  I  at  once 
diagnosed  it  to  be  a  unilocular  ovarian  cyst.  It  was  then  and 
had  been  throughout  its  growth  quite  movable,  falling  forward 
or  to  either  side  with  corresponding  changes  of  posture.  In 
fact,  no  attachments  could  be  discerned. 

Wishing  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  diagnosis  and  the  best 

course  to  pursue,  as  well  as  to  relieve  present  pain,  a  trochar 

was  introduced  at  the  point  of  fluctuation,  and  carefully  retained 

until  the  cyst  was  emptied  of  about  twenty  ounces  of  healthy 

10 
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pus.     This  gave  the  patient  great  relief,  but  the  cyst  re-filled  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks,  and  was  largely  increased  in  size. 

After  consulting  with  several  eminent  gentlemen,  extirpation 
of  the  tumor  was  determined  upon,  as  affording  the  only  chance 
of  life  to  the  patient  who  was  sinking  slowly  and  demanded  the 
operation,  after  being  fully  advised  of  the  hazard  attending  it. 

On  the  eigtfth  day  of  October,  1867,  with  the  assistance  of  W. 
S.  Collins,  M.  D.,  late  U.  S.  Navy,  John  S.  Williams,  M.  D.,  and 
N.  L.  Ragland,  M.  D.,  late  surgeons  C.  S.  A.,  the  operation  was 
performed. 

An  incision  was  made  five  inches  long  in  the  linea  alba,  com- 
mencing at  the  pubic  bone,  through  the  integument  and  mus. 
cles,  leaving  the  peritoneum  intact  until  the  last,  which  was  then 
carefully  divided  on  the  director. 

This  opening  brought  the  tumor  into  full  view,  but  was  insuf- 
ficient to  permit  its  extrusion ;  a  T  incision  was  then  extended 
over  the  tumor,  but  all  efforts  to  evolve  it  were,  to  our  surprise 
and  chagrin,  unavailing. 

The  tumor  was  fully  seven  inches  in  diameter ;  was  free  from 
adhesions  over  the  entire  surface,  except  at  the  posterior  por 
tion  where  it  enclosed  the  aorta  and  a  considerable  space  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  restricted  all  our  efforts  to  detach;  after 
vainly  endeavoring  for  thirty  minutes  to  break  up  these  ad- 
hesions, the  attempt  was  abandoned,  the  contents  of  the  tumor 
evacuated  and  the  abdominal  incisions  closed,  with  the  inter- 
rupted silk  suture.  The  patient  was  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  exactly  an  hour  without  any  bad  symptoms  from  it. 

Not  over  eight  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  during  the  operation, 
although  the  internal  epigastric  artery  was  divided  in  making 
the  T  incision. 

The  patient  was  put  to  bed  and  a  full  opiate  administered — 
she  was  nearly  as  strong  as  before  the  operation,  and  said  she 
felt  no  pain. 

No  untoward  symptoms  appeared  until  the  fourth  day,  when 
peritoneal  inflammation  of  a  high  grade  set  up,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  she  died. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  case,  to  my  mind,  was  the  impossi 
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bility  of  of  ascertaining,  until  too  late,  the  great  and  insurmount- 
able adhesions  which  had  taken  place ;  which,  had  they  been 
known,  would  have  utterly  precluded  the  operation  for  Extirpa- 
tion. The  perfect  mobility  of  the  tumor  led  us  to  the  almost 
positive  conclusion  that  the  pedicle  was  very  small,  as  it  was 
judged  impossible  for  so  large  a  body  to  move  so  freely  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  unless  such  was  the  case. 

It  is  not  good  logic,  I  know,  to  draw  general  conclusions  from 
a  single  case.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writer  is  satisfied  with 
Ovariotomy  under  such  circumstances,  and  cheerfully  gives  his 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  believing  that  the 
cases  of  failure  are  as  important  to  the  profession  as  the  success- 
ful ones,  and  should  be  as  candidly  reported. 


CASES  OP  EPIDEMIC  CEREBBO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

By  J.  L.  Whxfpuc,  M.  D. 

[Communicated  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter.] 

About  the  first  of  May,  1862, 1  saw  three  cases  in  the  same 
family,  of  Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis ;  at  least  so  I  thought  it. 
The  disease  was  so  well-marked  in  its  features  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

Though  not  at  that  time  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  disease 
sometimes  exists  as  an  epidemic,  and  nearly  approaches,  in 
many  respects,  the  zymotic  disease,  I  soon  felt  that  I  was  not 
dealing  with  a  simple  phlegmasia.  During  the  summer  I  was  in 
attendance  upon  an  aggregate  of  twenty  or  more  oases,  similar, 
in  ail  essential  respects,  to  the  first  three  cases;  and  the  utter 
intoleranoe.of  blood-letting  or  depressants,  and  even  of  cold  to  the 
head,  the  severity  and  protracted  character  of  the  rigors  by 
which  the  disease  was  ushered  in,  the  feeble  and  imperfect  re- 
action, the  early  and  extreme  prostration,  sufficed  to  establish  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  disease  under  treatment,  and 
simple  inflammation  of  the  cerebro  spinal  meninges.  The  ap- 
pearance of  an  eruption  and  the  muscular  soreness,  tend  to 
assimilate  it  to  the  eruptive  fevers  or  zymoses  proper. 
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The  patient,  in  apparently  perfect  health  and  without  premo- 
nition, would  be  attacked  with  rigors,  extreme  in  severity  and 
protracted  in  duration.  Re-action,  when  established,  was  <  but 
partial  and  feeble  in  the  majority  of  cases;  the  free,  head  and 
body  frequently  being  hot  while  the  extremities  were  cold  ;  the 
pulse  was  seldom  above  100  beats  to  the  minute,  until  near  the 
close,  when  it  became  excessively  rapid  and  contracted  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  throughout  in  those  who  recov- 
ered, it  was  about  100,  full,  soft  and  easily  compressible. 
The  surface,  at  every  pore,  poured  out  a  profuse  and  exhausting 
perspiration  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Excessive 
and  persistent  pain  in  the  head  marked  the  entire  course  of  the 
disease.  Great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with  efforts  at 
emesis,  was  a  constant,  early  and  persistent  symptom. 

Most  of  the  patients,  upon  the  establishment  of  re-action,  be- 
came furiously  delirious;  the  delirium,  after  a  time,  coming  to 
be  of  the  charaoter  peculiar  to  delirium  tremens.  Convulsions 
of  epileptic  form  or  tetanic  charaoter  soon  followed,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  preceded  re-action.  Sometimes  with  emprosthotonos* 
in  others,  opisthotonos,  and  in  cases  soon  to  terminate  in  death, 
sub-cutaneous  extravasation  of  venous  blood  occurred.  Soon 
after  death,  in  all  of  the  fatal  cases,  the  superficial  veins  became 
enormously  distended,  and  extensive  extravasation  occurred  into 
the  areolar  tissues  beneath  the  skin,  and  conjunctiva  seeming  to 
indicate  a  spasm  of  the  arterial  tree,  with  the  paralysis  of  the 
venous.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  post-mortem  would  have 
revealed  an  empty  left  ventricle,  with  all  or  at  least  most  of  the 
arterial  trunks  in  a  similar  condition. 

In  cases  which  were  to  recover  upon  the  establishment  of  re- 
action, a  punctate  eruption,  similar  to  the  first  appearance  of 
small  pox,  was  thrown  out  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  which, 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
eruption  of  measles,  from  which  no  one  could  have  distinguish- 
ed it ;  at  the  same  time  the  patients  complained  of  great  muscu- 
lar soreness,  as  of  rheumatism,  and  patches  of  an  erysipeloid 
eruption  were  present  upon  some  parts  of  the  body,  followed  in 
some  of  the  cases  by  acute  abscess  of  the  areolar  tissues.  During 
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the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  was,  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases,  absolutely  normal.  In  a  few  of  the  eases  it  was 
coated  near  the  middle  and  base  with  yellowish  brown  far,  the 
edges  being  clear  and  red.  It  was  moist  in  every  ease  seen. 
The  disease  was  terribly  rapid  in  its  fatal  results;  most  fre- 
quently terminating  within  thirty-six  hours  from  seizure,  and 
when  the  forty-eighth  hour  was  passed  safely  the  prognosis  was 
in  favor  of  an  ultimate  recovery.  Convalescence  was  unexpect- 
edly rapid  in  the  recovering  cases,  considering  the  state  of  utter 
prostration  in  which  the  patients  existed*  at  the  termination  of 
the  seizure.  The  most  troublesome  sequel®  being  the  abscesses 
following  the  erysipeloid  eruption.  A  few  of  the  cases  passed 
into  a  typhoid  state  of  from  three  to  ten  days'  duration.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  cases  seen  proved  rapidly  fetal,  the 
patient  dying  of  coma.  In  a  few  of  the  cases,  after  the  delirium 
had  lasted  for  a  few  hours  in  its  furious  form,  it  would  be  re- 
placed by  partial  sanity,  with  great  agitation  and  trembling, 
with  icy  coldness  of  the  sur&oe ;  pulse  absent  at  the  extremities; 
excessive  thirst ;  complaint  of  great  heat — a  oommon  expression 
being  that  they  were  burning  up  inside;  great  anxiety  and 
dread  of  impending  calamity;  this  state  was  soon  followed  by 
coma,  convulsions  and  death.  No  treatment  seems  to  have 
availed  much.  I  believe  that  the  recoveries  were  more  probably 
owing  to  the  less  severity  of  the  disease  or  greater  vitality 
in  the  subject.  I  do  not  think  that  much  can  be  claimed  for 
treatment.  Various  plans  of  treatment  were  tried  with  little 
difference  as  to  results.  The  first  five  cases  were  treated  as 
phlegmasia,  with  a  result  of  four  deaths ;  one  case  not  treated  at 
all  (but  carefally  nursed),  recovered.  In  every  fetal  case 
quinine  was  tried.  A  blister  extending  from  the  nucha  to 
the  coccyx  and  about  four  inches  broad,  along  the  spine,  I  feel 
persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  did  good.  Every  case  that 
recovered,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  treated  in  a  manner 
purely  tentative,  (and  which  was  evidently  a  mild  case) 
had  been  thus  treated,  and  all  of  the  cases  where  this  proceed- 
ing had  been  adopted,  save  two  cases  seen  too  late  for  any  treat- 
ment to  have  availed  much,  recovering;  I  feel  persuaded  that 
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it  had  something  to  do  with  the  recoveries.  To  do  good, 
treatment  must  be  commenced  early  and  followed  up  promptly. 
I  found  the  aqua  ammonia  fortior  a  very  useful  and  important 
agent,  the  system  yielding,  in  most  cases,  readily  to  its 
action.  Brisk  purgation  also  seems  to  do  good,  and  is  well 
borne  in  this  disease.  I  came,  after  experience,  to  prefer  for 
this  purpose,  the  oleum  tiglii,  on  account  of  its  prompt  and  effi- 
cient action.  Should  I  be  so  unfortunate  as  again  to  meet  this 
disease,  I  should  give  the  elateriun  a  trial ;  its  drastic  hydra- 
gogue  action  peculiarly  adapting  it  to  the  treatment  of  this 
fearful  disease.  In  those  rapidly  fatal  diseases  you  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  the  slow  and  uncertain  action  of  ordinary 
remedies ;  the  above  are  potent  remedies,  but  the  end  folly 
justifies  the  means. 

The  administration  of  medicine  in  this  disease  is  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult  by  the  fdrious  delirium,  convulsions  and  coma 
attending  its  course.  Although  I  feel  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  any  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  as  yet 
seen  practiced,  I  trust  that  if  any  one  has  been  more  fortunate, 
he  will  give  it  publicity  at  once,  for  I  am  authentically  informed 
of  its  present  existence  in  this  State,  and  it  may  at  any  day 
burst  forth  with  appalling  violence. 


HOSPITAL  RBPOBTS. 

Clinic  of  Professor  E.  H.  Gregory,  at  St.  Louis  (Sisters')  Hospital. 

[Reported  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  by  Thos.  Fox,  M.  D.] 

Cask  1. — Fracture  of  Skull.— Edward  Bulger,  aged  28  years, 
a  patient  in  Professor  Gregory's  ward,  was  brought  before  the 
class,  having  a  depresssed  fracture  of  the  skull  in  the  region  of 
the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  left  parietal  bone;  the  result 
of  a  blow  from  a  slung-shot,  received  on  December  14th.  No 
symptoms  of  compression  followed  until  about  the  20th  day 
from  the  reception  of  the  injury,  when  symptoms  of  coma  be- 
gan to  be  manifest.  On  the  22d  day  the  bone  over  the  point 
of  fracture  was  exposed  by  an  incision.    Several  fragments  of 
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bone  were  found  lying  loose  upon  the  dura  mater ;  some  were 
driven  through  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  one  large  frag- 
ment was  driven  in  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  firm  por- 
tion of  the  bone.  All  loose  fragments  of  bone  were  removed. 
The  symptoms  of  coma  passed  immediately  off  and  the  patient 
has  now  entirely  recovered. 

Case  2. — Aneurism  by  Anastomosis. — A  child,  one  year  old,  was 
brought  before  the  class  by  Professor  Hodgen,  having  an  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis  upon  the  right  side,  above  the  hip,  ex- 
tending a  few  lines  across  the  median  line,  which  had  gradually 
increased  from  birth.  The  same  condition  existed  in  a  less  de- 
gree on  the  same  side,  upon  the  hard  palate.  Needles  carry- 
ing setons,  saturated  with  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  were 
passed  through,  the  setons  being  left  in  the  track  of  the  needles 
to  excite  inflammation  and  obliterate  the  vessels.  Eesult 
favorable. 

CASE  3. — Fracture  of  the  Vina. — John  Mack,  aged  28  years, 
presented  himself  at  the  clinic,  having  a  fracture  of  the  ulna, 
in  an  unusual  site.  It  being  in  the  lower  third,  which  was 
treated  by  a  single  splint  extending  from  the  fold  of  the  elbow 
joint  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  patient  made  a  rapid  and 
good  recovery. 

Case.  4. — Necrosis  of  the  Ulna. — A  patient,  in  Professor 
Gregory's  ward,  was  operated  upon  before  the  class  for  necrosis 
of  the  ulna,  the  result  of  a  gun-shot  injury  received  thirteen 
weeks  previously.  A  charge  of  buck-shot  passing  through  the 
forearm  at  various  points,  one  of  which  lodged  in  the  triangular 
portion  of  the  ulna,  beneath  the  anconeus  muscle.  This  was 
extracted,  and  several  portions  of  dead  bone  removed  from  the 
middle  portion  of  the  ulna.     The  recovery  was  favorable. 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  TREATING  PRACTURE8  OF  THE  LEG. 

During  the  clinic  hour,  while  applying  a  starched  bandage  to 
a  case  of  recently  united  fracture,  Professor  Gregory  called  the 
attention  of  the  class  to  a  simple  appliance  for  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  leg,  which  is  frequently  used  in  this  (Sisters') 
Hospital.    It  consists  of  a  wide  piece  of  cloth,  two  pads  and 
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splinters  of  the  proper  length.  The  splints  are  rolled  within 
the  oloth  from  without,  towards  each  other,  until  the  proper 
width  is  attained.  The  limb  is  placed  within  the  box,  so  formed, 
and  the  pads  placed  in  their  proper  position.  Two  pieces  of 
bandage  are  passed  beneath  and  tied  in  front;  the  npper  one 
should  be  tied  first,  the  limb  placed  in  its  proper  line,  and  the 
lower  one  made  fast,  and  the  whole  laid  upon  a  pillow.  The 
advantages  of  this  appliance  are  that  the  neoessaiy  materials  are 
nearly  always  at  hand.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied, the  readiness  of  perceiving  and  correcting  any  mal- 
position of  the  fragments  without  the  disturbance  caused  in  re- 
moving dressing,  as  the  limb  is  always  exposed  to  view,  the 
case  of  making  applications  to  the  part  in  cases  of  compotnd 
fracture,  while  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  results  following 
its  use,  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  more  complicated 
and  costly  apparatus. 


ANCIENT   SPECULA,   AND   THE   CONICAL  OR  OTUNDBICAI- 
SPECULUM  OP  THE  MODERNS. 

By  William  R.  Whitehead,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  earliest  specula  known,  may  serve  to 
form  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  excellences,  or  make  more 
apparent  the  defects,  of  the  modern  instruments  of  this  kind ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  an  occasion  incidentally  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  common  round 
glass  speculum. 

In  briefly  alluding  to  some  of  the  ancient  specula,  I  propose 
to  exhibit  by  wood  cuts  representations  of  two,  which,  from 
their  remote  origin  and  ingenuity  of  conception,  are  eminently 
deserving  of  notice. 

Paul  of  iEgina,  during  the  seventh  century,  was  known  for 
his  knowledge  and  successful  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
women,  and  described  the  speculum  vaginsa  under  different 
names.  Pabricius  (ab  Aquapendente),  who  wrote  at  a  much 
later  period,  and  was  contemporary  with  Franco,  held  Paul  in 
such  high  esteem  as  to  rank  him  with  Celsus ;  and  it  is  proba- 
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able  that  the  speculum  attributed  to  Fabricins  was  either  the 
same  used  by  Paul,  or  suggested  by  his  writings.  Rhazis,  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  Albucassis,  in  the  eleventh  century!  de- 
scribed the  speculum  vagin®,  as  did  Paul  of  JEgina,  under  the 

Fig.  1. 


SPECULUM    VAGINjB,    USED    BT    FRANCO,    MORS  THAN    THREE    CEN- 
TURIES AGO. 
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names  dioptra,  toroulum  volvens,  etc.  Several  centuries 
later;  Franco,  Pare,  Scultet  and  others  adopted  the  word  Spec- 
ulum, which  is  now  the  one  generally  used. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  speculum  vaginra  used  by  Franco,  and 
which  has  been  exactly  copied  from  that  surgeon's  work.  The 
instrument  is  sufficiently  well  exhibited  to  permit,  by  careful 
inspection  of  the  drawing,  to  dispense  with  an  explanation. 
Fig.  2  shows  that  used  by  Ambroise  Pare,  and  which  may  be 

Fig.  2. 


SPECULUM  USED  BT  AMBROISE  PARE. 
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seen  in  his  work  at  page  097.  The  branches  of  this  instrument 
were  of  the  length  of  eight  or  nine  fingers  breadth ;  or  propor- 
tioned to  the  age  and  size  of  the  woman.  These  instruments 
were  not  essentially  different  from  those  found  in  the  ruins  at 
Herculaneum.  They  were  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Para- 
celsus, in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  were  not  very  unlike  that  of  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente. 
The  instrument  of  Fabricius,  however,  had  a  cumbrous  mechan- 
ism, with  a  right  and  left  screw  to  move  its  three  valves. 

It  is  probable  that  Guillemeau,  and  afterward  Mauriceau,  Peu 
and  Yiardel,  were  familiar  with  the  speculum  used  by  Pard;v 
especially  Guillemeau,  the  pupil  of  Pard,  and  the  translator  of  his 
works  into  Latin. 

The  speculum  vaginro  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  however,  to 
be  again  revived  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
as  it  had  been  revived  during  the  times  of  Franco  and  Pare. 

B&amier,  who  gave  a  new  impulsion  to  the  use  of  the  specu- 
lum, preferred  a  simple  conical  tube  of  polished  metal  to  the 
more  complicated  instruments  of  anterior  date.  Dupuytren 
modified  Becamier's  instrument  by  causing  it  to  be  made  short- 
er and  having  a  handle  added  to  it,  which  addition  was  not 
generally  considered  an  improvement. 

Madame  Boivin  recognized  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
relative  narrowness  of  the  vulva  orifice  of  the  vagina,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  dilate  the  upper  part  of  this  canal.  Her 
speculum,  however,  failed  to  obviate  this  inconvenience ;  and  in 
dilating  the  superior  portion  of  the  vagina,  the  branches  of  the 
instrument  were  as  equally  expanded  at  the  vulva  as  at  that 
portion,  and  pressed  painfully  on  those  parts  it  was  not  intended 
or  desirable  to  dilate  too  much.  Jobert  conceived  the  idea  of 
dilating  the  uterine  portion  of  the  vagina  by  means  of  a  specu- 
lum, which  should  correspondingly  diminish  in  calibre,  at  the 
vulva,  as  the  distal  extremity  of  the  instrument  expanded.  His 
speculum  was  composed  of  two  segments  of  an  articulated  cyl- 
inder hinged  together  not  very  far  from  their  uterine  extremity. 
Eicord  modified  the  speculum  of  Jobert  by  causing  the  hinge  to 
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be  placed  near  the  vulva  extremity!  and  by  the  addition  of 
handles  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument  was  made  more 
convenient.  The  branches  of  this  bivalve  speculum  dilated  the 
vagina  in  its  lateral  portions,  and  permitted  of  operations 
on  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  vaginal  septum;  and  this 
instrument  was,  until  the  introduction  of  Sims'  speculum,  the 
one  generally  used  in  Europe  for  vesicovaginal  fistula,  or  for 
operations  on  the  cervix  uteri.  Jobert's  speculum  has  under- 
gone [various  modifications  by  the  addition  of  valves  or  other 
attachments,  which,  in  some  instances,  have  increased,  and  in 
others  impaired  its  usefulness. 

The  names  of  many  physicians,  at  present  favorably  known 
in  the  treatment  of  uterine  diseases,  are  each  associated  with  a 
speculum  of  peculiar  shape.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  each 
and  all  of  these  instruments  have  served  very  well  in  the  hands 
of  their  originators )  and  have  proved  to  be  useful  means  of  ex- 
ploration with  those  who  have  acquired  skill  in  their  use.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  neither  my  desire,  to  comment  upon  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  any  of  these  instruments,  but  to  express  succinctly 
certain  preferences  in  favor  of  the  common  round  speculum  as 
a  usual  means  of  exploration,  whioh  opinion  I  think  justified; 
and,  while  I  desire  to  uphold  the  usefulness  of  this  simple  and 
inexpensive  instrument,  I  wish  to  be  thought  fully  to  appreci- 
ate the  superior  advantages  of  others  where  this  is  unsuitable. 
Moreover,  having,  in  certain  cases,  experienced  the  want  of  a 
suitable  instrument  for  the  proper  exploration  of  the  female 
organs  of  generation,  I  have  viewed  with  pleasure  all  attempts 
to  attain  this  object.  The  glass  cylindrical  speculum,  bevelled 
off  at  the  inner  end,  coated  with  tin  foil,  and  covered  with  india 
rubber,  is  a  very  portable  and  simple  instrument,  of  facile  use ; 
and  which,  I  believe,  will  meet  the  most  frequent  necessities  of 
the  general  practitioner.  Exceptionally,  however,  this  specu- 
lum cannot  serve  the  purposes  of  exploration,  or  be  used  for  the 
most  important  surgical  operations  practiced  in  the  vagina  and 
uterus.  But  such  operations  do  not  form  the  major  part  of  the 
treatment  of  womb  diseases ;  and  when  complex  operative  pro- 
cedures on  the  utero-vaginal  region  are  required,  other  specula 
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most  supersede  the  cylindrical  speculum.  Difficult  operations 
on  this  region  are  assigned  to  the  dextrous  hands  of  those  pos- 
sessing a  special  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and,  as  the  re- 
sult shows,  each  one  seems  to  have  his  particular  speculum. 
The  cylindrical  speculum!  as  is  well  known,  may  be  introduced 
very  conveniently  with  the  patient  on  the  left  side  or  on  the 
back,  and  if  required,  under  cover.  The  beveled  edge  of  the 
instrument  is  introduced  between  the  labia  and  parellel  to  them; 
the  perineal  commissure  is  gently  pressed  by  a  slightly  rotating 
movement,  and  the  vaginal  sphincter  being  passed,  the  specu- 
lum enters  without  difficulty.  The  cervix,  if  not  abnormally 
enlarged  or  too  much  displaced,  will  enter  the  field  of  the  instru- 
ment. Sometimes  this  will  not  occur,  but  the  amplitude  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  may  permit,  without  injury  to  the 
cervix,  a  slight  rotating  movement  of  the  instrument,  which 
will  end  in  discovering  the  cervix,  either  ante  or  retro-flexed. 
The  end  of  Sims'  flexibta/jftetallic  uterine  probe,  hooked  into 
the  cervical  canal,  may,  without  too  much  pain,  cause  the  cer- 
vix to  enter  the  speculum.  If  the  cervix  is  too  much  displaced, 
the  sound  can  not  be  introduced  through  the  speculum,  but 
should  be  passed  along  the  finger,  previously  inserted  into  the 
vagina.  The<  difficulty,  of  which  some  speak,  of  not  being  able 
to  use  the  ftaodibte  sound  through  the  cylindrical  speculum,  £ 
have  been  usually  fortunate  enough  to  obviate  by  first  shaping 
the  sound  to  correspond  to  such  a  curve  as  a  previous  digital 
and  bi-manual  exploration  may  have  discovered,  at  the  first 
examination  of  the  patient,  to  be  necessary.  The  end  of  the 
sound  being  passed  through  the  speculum  and  inserted  into  the 
cervical  canal,  a  oertain  lateral  movement  is  imparted  to  the 
speculum  if  the  patient  be  on  the  side,  and  a  depressing  or 
elevating  ^movement  if  on  the  back;  and  these  movements 
should  correspond  to  those  of  the  sound  held  with  the  right 
hand.  This  kind  of  manipulation,  with  the  proper  curve  to  the 
probe,  will  frequently  be  sufficient  to  permit  of  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  uterine  cavity  by  means  of  this  instrument. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  patient  placed  on  her  side  or  on 
her  breast  and  knees,  Sims'  speculum  being  introduced  and 
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properly  held,  the  cervix  may  be  dragged  down  with  a  slender 
tenaculum  and  the  uterine  probe  introduced.  Recently,  at  the 
Northwestern  Dispensary,  with  the  Women's  Department  of 
which  I  am  connected,  not  having  Sims'  speculum  with  me,  I 
made  use  of  an  old  disused  tongue  depressor  to  examine  and 
manipulate  a  prolapsed  and  partially,  but  badly  inverted  uterus. 
The  house  physician,  Dr.  Clark,  kindly  held  the  instrument  for 
me  while  I  attempted  ineffectually  to  reduce  the  inversion, 
which  was  firm  and  immovable,  resisting  the  pressure  of  the 
index  fingers.  I  could  not  have  desired  a  better  view  of  the 
parts  than  I  obtained  with  this  improvised  speculum.  No 
other  instrument  could  have  enabled  me  better  to  manipulate ; 
but  I  was  compelled  to  desist,  and  inserting  into  the  vagina  a 
large  cotton  plug,  saturated  with  glycerine,  sent  the  patient 
home  to  remain  quietly  in  bed,  to  wait  the  good  results  of  rest, 
position,  and  the  soothing  effects  of  the  glycerine,  to  reduce 
the  congestion  of  the  parts.  The  cylindrical  or  conical  specu- 
lum is  very  convenient  for  making  various  applications  to  the 
cervix,  or  to  the  interior  or  cervical  canal;  for  leeching  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  or  for  local  depletion  by  scarifications  of  this 
part.  Sponge  tents  may,  with  facility,  be  inserted  into  the 
canal  of  the  cervix  through  this  speculum;  which  may  also  be 
advantageously  used  for  fastening  a  pair  of  spring  forceps  to  the 
protruding  end  of  the  tent  previous  to  its  removal  and  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  speculum. 

By  scarifications  of  the  cervix,  made  through  the  cylindrical 
speculum,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  blood  may  be  with- 
drawn and  removed  by  means  of  the  well  known  long-pipe 
rubber  syringe.  If  desired,  the  flow  of  blood  may  be  still  further 
increased  by  injecting  warm  water  into  the  speculum. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  this  instrument  can 
nearly  always  be  conveniently  held  by  the  patient,  thus  dispens- 
ing with  an  aid. — New  York  Medical  Journal. 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PNEUMONIA. 
Dr.  A.  T.  H.  Waters,  in  a  Clinical  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  and  reported  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  very  truly  remarked  that  no  single  line  of  practice 
will,  in  his  opinion,  ever  be  found  applicable  to  all  cases  of 
pneumonia.  In  the  treatment  of  each  case,  you  must  have  re- 
gard, not  simply  to  the  amount  of  lung  involved,  or  the  stage 
which  the  disease  has  reached,  but  also,  and  more  especially, 
to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  the  frequency  and 
character  tf  the  pulse  and  the  antecedent  circumstances,  as  far 
as  you  are  able  to  ascertain  them. 

"  You  will  have  observed,"  Dr.  Waters  said,  "  that  the  treat- 
ment which  I  adopt  is  not  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  large 
doses  of  any  of  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  remedies;  that  I 
never  withhold  nourishment  from  the  patients  when  they  can 
take  it ;  and  that  I  do  not  resort  to  powerful  purgatives.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  must  have  noticed  that  in  many  cases  I  pre- 
scribe stimulants  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease. 

"  Let  me  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  blood-letting.  In 
the  series  of  cases  which  I  have  tabulated,  I  have  never  resorted 
to  venesection,  and  only  occasionally,  and  that  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  series,  to  cupping  or  leeching.  1  believe  there  are 
few  cases  now  met  with  which  are  benefited  by  general  bleed- 
ing; and  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  cupping-glasses  or 
leeches  is  not  often  necessary.  No  doubt  this  local  bleeding 
often  gives  great  relief;  but  I  think  we  can  generally  afford 
equal  relief  by  the  use  of  other  measures. 

"  I  fear  I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  we  possess  any 
single  remedy  which  is  specially  and  specifically  curative  of 
pneumonia;  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  we  do  possess  cer- 
tain agents  which,  by  their  general  effects  on  the  system,  exert 
a  decided  influence  in  the  disease. 

"  An  agent  which  has  been  vaunted  and  very  largely  used  in 
pneumonia,  is  tartar  emetic  It  is  a  remedy  which  you  will  see 
me  prescribe  occasionally ;  and  of  its  value  in  some  cases  I  do 
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not  entertain  any  doubt.  There  are  many  cases,  however,  in 
which  antimony  must  not  be  given  at  all,  cases  which  are  mark- 
ed from  the  outset  by  a  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  and  in  which  it  is 
plainly  manifest  that  there  is  a  want  of  constitutional  power. 
Again,  with  regard  to  this  remedy,  there  are  few  cases,  I  be- 
lieve, which  require,  or  are  benefited  by,  a  prolonged  administra- 
tion of  it:  nay,  I  think  that  I  may  say  that  there  are  few  cases 
that  are  not  injured  by  such  a  practice;  and  wherever  the  drug 
produces  a  decidedly  depressing  effect,  wherever  it  gives  rise  to 
sickness  or  purging,  I  believe  it  does  harm,  and  should  not  be 
persevered  with.  In  promoting  perspiration,  it  seems  often  to 
give  great  relief;  and  further,  it  appears  to  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  pulmonary  membrane,  in  rendering  the  secre- 
tion less  viscid,  and  in  facilitating  expectoration.  It  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  necessary  to  give  it  in  large  doses.  From  one-sixteenth 
to  one-fourth  of  a  grain  I  have  usually  found  quite  enough.  At 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  doses — one  or 
two  grains— may  be  safely  given  in  some  cases  and  continued 
even  for  days,  without  producing  any  of  the  so-called  physiologi- 
cal effects  of  the  drug — purging,  vomiting,  &c. ;  and  in  such 
oases  the  antimony  appears  to  do  good ;  the  symptoms  of  the 
pneumonia  yield  during  its  administration,  and  convalescence 
becomes  established.  But,  whilst  these  Ml  doses  of  tartar 
emetic  are  well  borne  by  some  patients,  I  doubt  much  whether 
it  is  ever  desirable  to  exhibit  them ;  for  I  believe  we  can  get  all 
the  good  effects  which  the  drug  is  capable  of  affording  by  using 
it  in  smaller  quantities.  Of  late  I  have  treated  the  cases  which 
I  thought  would  be  benefited  by  antimony,  with  small  doses  of 
the  remedy ;  but  in  some  of  the  earlier  cases  referred  to  in  the 
table,  half-grain  and  grain  doses  were  given. 

"  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  administering  alcohol  in 
pneumonia  is  one  oi  the  most  important  questions  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Here,  again,  we  find  that  no 
fixed  or  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whether  stimulants 
shall  be  given  in  large  quantities  or  small  quantities,  or  be  with- 
holden  altogether,  must  be  decided  by  the  general  features  of 
each  case,  and  not  simply  by  the  fact  that  pneumonia  exists. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  pneumonia  may  be 
conducted  to  a  satisfactory  issue  without  the  administration  of 
a  single  drop  of  alcoholic  stimulant:  further,  that  there  are 
oases  in  which  alcohol  aggravates  the  symptoms,  increases  the 
distress  and  retards  convalescence.  At  the  same  time  there 
exist  other  cases  whioh  are  as  decidedly  benefited  by  stimulants, 
and  in  which  they  should  form  the  main  therapeutic  agent  to  be 
relied  on.  I  may  here  remark,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
oases  which  have  come  under  my  care,  both  in  hospital  and 
private  practice,  I  have  given,  apparently  with  decided  advan- 
tage, a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  some  form  of  alcohol, 
either  wine  or  brandy,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

"With  regard  to  calomel,  I  have  seen  it  given,  and  have 
had  opportunities  of  watching  its  effects;  but  in  my  own  prac- 
tice I  think  I  have  not  given  it  more  than  three  or  four  times.  In 
the  series  of  cases  referred  to  in  the  table  it  was  given  once  only ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  progress  of  recovery  was  in  no 
wise  hastened  by  its  administration. 

"  The  exhibition  of  opium  is,  I  think,  very  desirable  in  many 
eases.  It  often  relieves  the  pain,  allays  the  distressing  cough. 
which  sometimes  exists,  and  procures  sleep.  I  found  that  the  pain 
in  the  side  which  so  frequently  accompanies  pneumonia,  and  for 
which  I  used  formerly  to  prescribe  cupping  or  leeches,  may  be 
generally  relieved  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  opium. 

"There  are  some  other  remedies  which  are  frequently  given 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  about  whioh  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words.  Among  these  is  ipecacuanha,  which,  I 
think,  he  advantageously  administered  in  some  cases  of  pneu- 
monia. It  sometimes  nauseates  and  prevents  the  patient  from 
taking  nourishment,  and  in  thisrespeot  may  become  prejudicial. 
In  each  cases  it  ought  to  be  omitted.  It  is  not  a  remedy  you 
must  trust  to  in  any  severe  case  of  the  disease ;  but  as  an  ex- 
pectorant and  diaphoretic  it  may  occasionally  be  of  some  service. 

"Carbonate  of  ammonia  and  chloric  ether — spirits  of  chloro- 
form of  the  Pharmacopoeia — are  substances  which  I  often  pre- 
scribe in  combination  in  pneumonia.  They  are  both  stimulant*, 
and,  when  given  together,  seem  often  to  have  a  beneficial  effect- 
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When  I  think  a  case  will  not  be  improved  by  small  doses  of  an- 
timony, I  generally  prescribe  ammonia  and  chloric  ether,  either 
with  or  without  alcoholic  stimulants. 

"  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  salines,  such  as  citrate 
of  potash  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  prescribe 
them  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  inflammatory  affection.  I 
think  it  doubtful  whether  the  routine  practice  of  constantly 
administering  these  substances  in  inflammation  is  a  desirable 
one.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
sometimes  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  afford  relief  to  the 
distressing  thirst  which  is  at  times  present.  Further,  by  sup* 
plying  water  and  certain  constituents  to  the  blood,  they  may 
promote  the  action  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  other  excreting 
organs,  and  thus  have  a  curative  effect.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  remark,  in  referring  to  the  action  of  the  skin,  that  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  existence  of  the  hot,  burning,  dry 
skin,  so  frequently  met  with  in  pneumonia,  necessarily  indicates 
the  use  of  salines  or  antimony,  or  any  other  of  the  so-called  dia- 
phoretic medicines.  This  condition  is  sometimes  rapidly 
relieved  by  the  sole  administration  of  some  form  of  alcohol; 
and,  in  fact,  wine  or  brandy  will  occasionally  be  found  the  best 
diaphoretic  we  can  use. 

'<  The  administration  of  nourishment  forms  an  important 
element  in  the  treatment  of  this,  as  of  all  other  acute  affections. 
In  the  early  stages  of  a  severe  attack,  there  is  but  little  desire 
for  food :  and  there  is  a  risk,  if  the  mere  feelings  of  the  patient 
are  alone  consulted,  that  nourishment  may  be  withholden  too 
long.  It  is  not  desirable  to  starve  a  patient  even  during  the 
acute  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  small  quantities  of  such  nour- 
ishment as  can  be  taken,  excluding  solid  food,  may  be  safely 
allowed.  There  is  necessarily  a  great  waste  going  on  during 
the  attack;  and,  unless  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  supplied  by 
food,  there  will  follow  great  prostration,  which  will  seriously 
endanger  the  patient's  safety  when  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  early  stages,  the  Quantity 
of  food  given  may  be  safely  left  to  the  desire  of  the  patient.  As 
the  case  progresses  and   the  appetite   begins  to  improve,  the 
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diet  should  be  more  liberal ;  and  you  will  find  that  as  soon  as 
convalescence  is  established,  solid  food  will  be  borne.  In  such 
cases  as  require  a  very  early  and  free  administration  of  alcohol, 
nourishment  should  be  given  liberally  from  the  first.  Beef- tea 
and  milk  are  usually  well  borne,  and  if  the  former  be  properly 
made,  a  good  deal  of  nourishment  may  be  got  in  by  means  of  it. 
"Let  me  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
counter-irritation  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  in  its  early  stages,  turpentine 
fomentation,  or  mustard  poultices,  followed  by  linseed-meal  poul- 
tices, seem  to  act  beneficially ;  but  later  in  the  disease,  when 
consolidation  has  taken  place,  blisters  are,  I  think,  of  more  val- 
ue. I  believe  they  produce  a  really  curative  effect  on  the  dis* 
eased  bloodvessels;  that,  in  fact,  they  cause  contraction  of  the 
capillaries  by  reflex  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  They 
appear  also  to  be  useftd  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  effused 
matters.  Large  linseed-meal  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the 
chest;  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  valuable  in  this  disease  as 
in  bronchitis,  in  whioh  they  often  afford  great  relief." 


BTOW  TO  PREVENT  PITTING  OP  THE  PACE  BT  SMALLPOX  IN 
PERSONS  UNPROTECTED  RT  VACCINATION. 

After  earnest  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  pitting,  after  reviewing  the  dif- 
ferent applications  whioh  have  been  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose, Dr.  Charles  Black,  of  London,  determined,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  influence  of  light  on  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  both  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  destructive  action  of 
oxygen  on  diseased  tissues,  to  exclude  bath  these  agents  from 
the  ftoe  of  a  patient  that  came  under  his  care  a  short  time  since. 
He,  therefore,  shut  out  the  light  from  her  apartment  by  addi- 
tional blinds  of  a  dark  color  to  the  windows,  and  he  guarded  the 
face  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  by  keeping  it  constantly  cover- 
ed with  fresh  hog's  lard.  So  effectually  was  the  daylight  excluded 
that  the  light  of  a  candle  had  to  be  employed  when  anything 
important  required  to  be  done  in  the  room.    During  this  time 
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ventilation  was  strictly  attended  to.  The  disease  ran  the  ordi- 
nary course,  and  when  desiccation,  which  was  rapid,  had  been 
completed^  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  no  pitting  of 
the  face  had  occurred,  it  clearing  off  free  from  indentations 
or  pits  of  any  kind,  and  regaining  fully  its  natural  appearance 
in  due  time. 

In  Dr.  Black's  second  case,  the  eruption  was  confluent  on  the 
face,  and  semi-confluent  on  the  body.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  was  similarly  affected.  From  the 
first  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  until  desiccation 
was  partly  completed,  the  patient  was  kept  in  perfect  darkness, 
with  the  face  constantly  besmeared  with  lard.  As  soon  as  the 
pustules  had  acuminated,  they  did  not,  as  is  usual,  burst;  but 
they  shriveled,  as  it  were,  at  once  into  yellowish-brown  scabs, 
which  fell  off  in  two  or  three  days,  leaving  the  &ce  without  a 
single  pit.    No  secondary  fever  occurred. 

Dr.  Black's  third  case  of  unprotected  smallpox  occurred  in  a 
female  child  of  one  of  the  families  above  named.  She  was  six 
years  old,  of  delicate  constitution,  weak  and  puny  in  development, 
and  on  her  mother's  side,  hereditarily  predisposed  to  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  The  attack  was  severe  from  the  outset; 
the  eruption  confluent  on  the  face  and  mucous  surface  of  the 
mouth,  and  confluent  to  a  great  extent  over  the  body.  Dr.  Black 
endeavored  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  the  patient  in  perfect  darkness,  and  the  face 
well  smeared  with  lard.  To  these  particulars  they  themselves 
attended;  but  not  unfrequently  a  servant  was  placed  for  a  time 
in4charge  of  the  sick-room,  and  whenever  such  was  the  case,  the 
blind  of  one  of  the  windows,  whioh  was  close  to  the  bed  of  the 
patient,  was  invariably  half  drawn  up,  so  that  a  oertain  quantity 
of  light  fell  directly  upon  the  patient.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Black 
forbid  this,  for  so  surely  as  the  maid  took  charge  of  the  patient 
as  certainly  did  she  pull  up  the  window-blind,  probably  more  for 
her  own  convenience  than  the  gratification  of  the  child.  The 
case  progressed  favorably;  no  secondary  fever  followed;  conva- 
lescence was  soon  established;  and  after  desiccation  had  been 
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completed,  there  was  left  on  the  ftoe  a  few  shallow  pits,  which 
could  be  seen  only  on  close  inspection. 

Very  shortly  after  the  recovery  of  this  case,  a  little  brother, 
seven  years  old,  sickened,  passed  through  a  severe  initiatory 
stage,  and  had  a  confluent  eruption.  He,  too,  had  not  been 
vaccinated.  Warned  by  the  previous  case,  the  room  was  in  this 
instance  kept  perfectly  dark,  from  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion until  desiccation  had  in  a  great  measure  been  completed. 
Although  the  face  was  so  covered  by  the  eruption  that  a  free 
space,  however  small,  could  not  be  found;  although  the  head 
and  face  were  greatly  swollen  and  the  eyes  closed  for  several 
days;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth, 
throat  and  nostrils  suffered  in  like  manner,  yet  in  this,  as  in  the 
second  case,  as  soon  as  the  pustules  had  acuminated,  they  shriv- 
eled at  once  into  scabs,  which  quickly  fell  off  and  left  the  face 
without  a  single  pit  In  this  case,  too,  no  secondary  fever  oc- 
curred. 

Before  this  boy  had  left  his  bed,  a  sister,  four  years  old,  and  a 
brother,  three  years  old,  were  attacked.  They  also  were  un- 
protected by  vaccination.  The  symptoms  in  both  were  severe; 
but  especially  so  in  the  boy,  in  whom  the  eruption  was  more 
generally  confluent  than  in  any  case  which  Dr.  Black  has  yet 
seen  during  the  present  epidemic.  The  face  was  one  mass  of 
eruption,  and,  in  the  vesicular  stage,  so  coherent  were  the  vesi- 
cles on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  that  they  formed  large  blisters. 
Such,  too,  was  the  condition  of  the  soles  of  the  feet*  whilst  the 
surface  of  the  rest  of  the  body  was  so  occupied  by  the  eruption 
that  a  free  space  could  scarcely  be  found.  The  eruption  on  the 
face  of  the  girl  was  semi-confluent,  but  distinct  on  the  remainder 
of  the  body.  Both  patients  occupied  separate  beds  in  the  same 
room,  which  was  kept  perfectly  dark  during  the  necessary  pe- 
riod. Lard  was  freely  applied  to  the  faces  of  both,  but  especially 
to  that  of  the  boy,  who,  during  the  rising  of  the  pock,  frequently 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hands.  Br.  Black  was  afraid  that  this 
interference  would  produce  pitting,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.     Both  patients  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery;  there 
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was  no  secondary  fever,  and  not  the  slightest  pitting  of  either 
countenance  occurred. 

The  medical  treatment  pursued  in  each  of  the  above  cases 
consisted  in  administering  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  with  two  or  three  drops  of  the  so" 
lution  of  arsenite  of  potash,  every  second  or  third  hour  from  the 
commencement  of  the  initiatory  stage  to  the  acuminatum  of  the 
pustules,  from  which  period  to  the  completion  of  the  stage  of 
desiccation  the  dilute  nitrio  acid,  in  doses  of  three  to  five 
drops,  was  substituted  for  the  acetate  of  ammonia  only.  The 
diet  consisted  chiefly  of  milk  and  light  farinaoeous  food,  with 
cooling  drinks  during  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  of 
these,  with  the  addition  of  beef-tea,  chicken-broth  and  similar 
food  as  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  progressed.  In  but  one 
instance  was  recourse  had  to  any  alcoholic  stimulant,  and  that 
was  in  the  case  of  the  first  patient,  who  was  allowed  a  small 
quantity  of  wine  during  convalescence. — London  Lancet. 


AN  ADDRESS  OK  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THERAPEUTICS. 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London  by  Sib  Thomub 
Watson,  Bakt.,  M.  D. 

I  am  very  sensible  of  the  great  honor  which  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  the  first  President  of  the  Clinical  Society. 
Beluctant  as  I  not  unusually  am  to  assume  at  my  time  of  life 
any  fresh  duties  or  obligations,  I  yet  must  confess  that  I  have 
extreme  satisfaction  and  ^pleasure  in  accepting  at  your  hands 
this  new  office ;  for  the  Society  which  we  are  founding  to-night 
seems  to  me  well  calculated  graduallyjto  bring  about  that  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  thing  most  needful  at  present  among  us. 
I  mean  more  exactness  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  more  direct 
and  intelligent  purpose  and  more  successful  aim  in  what  is 
really  the  end  and  object  of  all  our  labors — the  application  of 
remedies  for  the  cure  or  relief  ef  disease.  Certainly  the  greatest 
gap  in  the  science  of  medicine  is  to  be  found  in  its  final  and 
supreme  stage— the  stage  of  therapeutics.  The  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  is  sufficiently  well  known.    Its  material  pathology. 
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also,  under  the  auspices  especially  of  a  sister  society,  has  been, 
I  will  not  say  completely,  yet  very  amply  and  fruitfully  ransack- 
ed by  the  diligent  scrutiny  and  study  of  the  dismal  frit  instruct- 
ive revelations  of  the  dead  house*    I  say  its  material  pathology, 
for  the  condition  of  doctrinal  pathology  must  necessarily  partake 
of  whatever  imperfection  may  be  found  in  the  correlative  science 
of  physiology.    Again,  we  have  attained  to  a  great  degree  of 
certainty  in  the  detection  and  discrimination  of  disease  in  the 
living  body.    We  know  tolerably  well  what  it  is  that  we  have  to 
deal  with,  but  we  do  not  know  so  well,  nor  anything  like  so  well, 
hmo  to  deal  with  it.    This  is  more  true,  no  doubt,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  physician  than  in  that  of  the  surgeon,  but  is  lament- 
ably true  in  both  provinces.     We  want  to  learn  distinctly  what 
is  the  action  of  drugs,  and  of  other  outward  influences  upon  the 
bodily  organs  and  functions — for  every  one,  now-a-days,  I  sup- 
pose, acknowledges  that  it  is  only  by  controlling  or  directing 
the  natural  forces  of  the  body  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
govern  or  guide  its  diseased  actions.  To  me  it  has  been  a  life  long 
wonder  how  vaguely,  how  ignorantly,  how  rashly  drugs  are  often 
prescribed.     We  try  this  and,  not  succeeding,  we  try  that,  and, 
baffled  again,  we  try  something  else ;  and  it  is  fortunate  if  we  do 
no  harm  in  these  our  tryings.  Now  this  random  and  bap-hazard 
practice,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  adopted,  is  both  danger- 
ous in  itself  and  and  discreditable  to  medicine  as  a  science.  Our 
profession  is  continually  fluctuating  on  a  sea  of  doubts  about 
questions  of  the  gravest  importance.    Of  this  the  evidence  is 
plentiful  and  constant.    Let  me  substantiate  what  1  am  now 
saying  by  one  or  two  glaring  instances.    The  old,  and,  as  might 
have  been  hoped,  obsolete  controversy  between  the  Cullenian 
and  the  Brunonian  schools  has  been  revived  in  all  its  former 
extravagance  within  our  own  time.    Many  of  us  can  recolleot 
when  blood-letting  was  reckoned  the  summum  remedium  against 
all  forms  of  inflammatory  disorder — which  were  to  be  starved 
out  also  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  what  was  called  the  anti- 
phlogistic rogimen.    Now  there  are,  I  believe,  many  who  yet 
hold  that  \o  deprive  a  patient  of  an  ounce  of  his  blood  is  to  sap 
his  strength  and  to  aggravate  his  danger,  and  that  for  all  ailments 
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brandy  is  the  grand  and  easy  panacea.  One  generation  extols 
mercury  as  the  sole  and  unfailing  remedy  for  syphilis ;  the  next 
attributes  'all  the  worst  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  that 
hateful  disorder  to  the  very  mineral  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered for  its  cure.  Even  now,  at  this  present  time,  a  hot  con- 
tention of  most  weighty  import  fills  the  air  around  us,  upon  the 
question  whether,  when  cholera  is  present  in  the  community, 
we  should  treat  the  diarrhoea,  presumed  to  be  the  prelude  or 
commencement  of  cholera,  by  opium  and  astringents  to  check 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  or  by  castor  oil  to  promote 
them. 

I  say  this  uncertainty,  this  unseemly  variation  and  instability 
of  opinions,  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  calling  we  profess.  It 
has  shaken  the  faith  of  many  men,  of  men  both  able  and 
thoughtful,  and  driven  them  to  ask  themselves  whether  any 
kind  of  medication,  other  than  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  is  of 
any  real  efficacy  or  value.  Well,  this  is  one  of  the  questions 
which  it  will  be  competent  for  the  Clinical  Society  to  settle. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  correct  observation,  and  in 
order  to  the  avoidance  of  fallacies  in  observing,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable, when  it  can  be  done  without  harm  or  known  hazard  to 
the  sick,  to  learn  respecting  all  distinct  and  recognized  forms  of 
disease,  what  would  be  their  course,  what  their  tendencies,  what 
their  results,  if  left  to  themselves  and  subjected  to  no  kind  of 
remedial  treatment  whatever;  to  ascertain,  in  a  word,  what  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of  as  the  natural  history  of  dis- 
ease. For  this  purpose,  again,  the  Clinical  Society  may  be  ex- 
pected to  famish  help.  Truly,  there  are  diseases  in  which  it 
seems  to  be  our  main  business  to  stand  by  and  look  on;  fo  see 
that  nature  has  fair  play ;  that  the  patient  has  the  requisite 
advantages  of  rest  and  warmth  and  pure  air  and  appropriate 
food,  and  no  more;  to  watch  his  recovery,  not  to  attempt  his 
cure.  Probably  all  the  specifio  fevers  that  run  a  definite  course 
are  of  this  kind.  Medicine  needs  to  step  in  only  to  redress  some 
untoward  deviation  from  that  regular  course,  or  to  facilitate  and 
fortify  the  natural  recuperative  efforts.  But  there  is  a  legion  of 
other  disorders  for  which  rest  and  warmth  and  a  pure  atmos- 
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phere  and  a  well  adjusted  diet  are  not  sufficient.    There  are 
cures  as  well  as  recoveries ;  and  there  are  remedies  that  are 
equal  to    the    cure.     Still,  of  therapeutics,  as  a  trustworthy 
science,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  as  yet  only  the  expectation. 
The  influence  of  drugs  upon  the  bodily  conditions  of  health  and 
disease  is,  indeed,  most  real  and  most  precious  to  us.  And  some 
of  them,  in  our  contests  with  disease,  we  have  learned  to  wield 
with  much  confidence  and  success.    Who  can  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  opium  and  of  anesthetic  vapors  in  blunting  the  sensibilities  of 
the  body,  and  so  quelling  the  pain  ?    No  one  questions  the  mar- 
velous power  of  quinine  to  stop  the  malarious  fevers  and  other 
periodic  complaints,  or  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  eliminate 
from  the  body,  apparently  by  first  dissolving  them,  certain 
poisonous  or  hurtful  elements.    The  rough  yet  sanative  effects 
of  emetic  and  purgative  drugs  are  notorious  to  all.    But  there 
is  a  host  of  other  known  or  reputed  remedial  substances — to  say 
nothing  of  a  further  host,  no  doubt,  hitherto  unthought  of  and 
unessayed — about  which  our  practical  knowledge  is  very  loose, 
imperfect  or  even  misleading.    Concerning  the  peculiar  virtue 
and  specific  agency  of  each  and  all  of  these,  present  and  to  come, 
we  want  sound  and  multiplied  experience.     There  is  no  other 
way.     The  required  knowledge  must  needs  be  gathered  empir- 
ically, and  by  many  hands.     And  while  there  are  many  drugs 
and  medicaments  yet  unproven,  there  are  also  many  shapes  of 
disease  of  which  the  true  nature  and  origin  are  still  disputed  or 
doubtful.    Of  all  these  matters  will  this  Clinical  Society — if  I 
rightly  apprehend  its  scope  and  purpose — take  cognizance.   Full 
and  faithful  descriptions  brought  before  it  by  competent  and 
accurate  observers,  of  the  symptoms,  circumstances  and  pro- 
gress of  disease  in  the  living  body,  and  of  its  behavior  under 
treatment  by  medicines  prescribed  with  singleness  and  simplic- 
ity, and  a  definite  aim  and  object,  or  sometimes  it  may  be,  of  its 
behavior  under  no  treatment  at  all — authentic  reports  of  trials 
with    medical    substances    upon    the    healthy  human   body — 
contributions  of  this  order,  multiplied   in  number,  compared 
together,  contrasted,  sifted,  and  discussed  by  a  variety  of  keen 
and  instructed  minds,  of  minds  skeptical  in  the  best  and  true 
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sense  of  that  word,  must  lead  at  length,  tardily  perhaps,  but 
surely,  to  a  better  ascertainment  of  the  rules — perad venture)  to 
the  discovery  even  of  the  laws — by  which  oaf  practice  should  be 
guided ;  and  so  bring  up  the  therapeutic  and  crowning  depart- 
ment of  medicine  to  a  nearer  level  with  those  other  parts  which 
are  strictly  ministerial  and  subservient  to  this.  And  I  think  I 
do  not  entertain  an  extravagant  expectation  of  the  results  of  the 
formation  of  this  Society  when  I  express  my  belief  that,  if  wise- 
ly and  strictly  managed,  it  will  hereafter  be  spoken  of  as  the 
starting  point  of  a  vast  and  solid  improvement  in  that  which  is 
our  special  office  in  the  world — the  scientific  and  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  the  divine  art  of  healing. — London  Lancet. 


A  CAKBOLISED  SPONGE  TENT. 
Robert  Ellis,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the  Chelsea  and  Belgrave  Dis- 
pensary, after  adverting  to  the  serious  inconveniences  and  occa- 
sional danger  incident  to  the  use  of  the  common  sponge  tents, 
proceeds  to  describe  a  new  kind  introduced  by  himself  under 
the  name  of  carbolised  sponge  tent.  In  this  invention  sponge 
is  still  retained  as  the  dilating  agent,  but  the  tent  is  prepared 
by  a  peculiar  process,  which  renders  it  incapable  of  putrefaction* 
without  diminishing  its  value  as  a  dilator.  This  is  accomplished 
by  introducing  into  the  core  of  the  tent  several  threads  of  cot- 
ton wick  steeped  in  carbolic  acid ;  and  after  the  sponge  is  rolled 
into  its  proper  shape,  it  is  then  immersed  in  cocoa  butter,  to 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  glacial  carbolic  acid  is  added.  The 
disinfectant  properties  of  this  agent  completely  protect  the  tents, 
and  they  are  withdrawn  in  an  inodorous  state  even  after  a  stay 
of  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  in  the  cervical  canal.  The  shape 
and  size  of  these  sponge  tents  also  differ  from  the  ordinary  kind, 
which  are  both  clumsy  and  dangerous,  as  well  as  disgusting,  in 
their  use.  These  are  spindle-shaped,  and  thus  accurately  adapt 
themselves  to  the  fusiform  character  of  the  canal  which  they 
are  intended  to  dilate.  They  require  no  support  when  in  situ, 
but,  by  virtue  of  the  immediate  fusion  of  the  enveloping  mater- 
ial, they  take  to  their  work  immediately,  and  are  firmly  kept  in 
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position.    The  Author  stated  that  he  had  a  large  experience  of 
their  utility  and  value. 

Mr.  Ellis  also  exhibited  an  introducer  for  sponge  tents.  This 
instrument  consists  supply  of  a  slender  uterine  sound  tapered  to 
a  fine  point,  which  is  thrust  up  into  the  tent.  A  short  distance 
from  its  extremity  a  small  flat  metal  collar  is  attached,  on  which 
the  sponge  tent  rests,  so  as  to  be  firmly  supported  while  it  is 
pressed  into  its  place. — London  Lancet 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  S. 

THE  DIAGNOSIS.  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN, 
INCLUDING  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY.    By  Gbaily  Hewitt,  M.?).f 

.  London,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  University 
College.  First  American  from  the  second  London  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  116  illustrations.    Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.    1868. 

This  work  on  the  diseases  of  women,  by  Graily  Hewitt,  a 
name  which  has  constantly  appeared  before  the  medical  public, 
in  connection  with  this  subject  this  number  of  years  past,  must, 
from  its  great  merit,  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  physicians,  and  particularly  those  whose  studies  have  been 
led  in  the  same  direotion.  Its  greatest  value,  probably,  is  in  the 
urgency  with  which  the  author  insists  upon  diagnosis  as  the 
way,  above  all,  which  is  to  lead  to  a  clear  idea  of  diseases  in 
females.  The  first  part  of  the  work,  therefore— nearly  half  the 
volume — is  devoted  to  this  first,  under  an  arrangement  compara- 
tively new,  when  the  whole  field  is  explored  under  the  sections: 
"  Data  obtained  without  physical  examination  and  by  physical 
examination/'  In  this  part  we  have  what  goes  to  make  up 
very  many  books  on  the  subject ;  only  the  information  is  given 
with  much  more  precision,  and  consequent  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dent The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  pathology 
and  treatment.  The  pathology  is  more  of  a  feature  in  the  sec- 
ond than  in  the  first  edition,  and,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  treatment,  though  more  or  less  of  it  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  first  part,  we  have  as  complete  a  work  as  can  well  be  desired. 
The  author  has  been  very  fair  in  giving  due  consideration  and 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  differing  from  his  own,  and  in 
this  the  confidence  of  the  reader  is  now  strongly  drawn  towards 
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him,  for  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hewitt  is  seeking  solely  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge.  We  cannot  too  warmly  recommend  the 
work.  The  typographical  execution  is  excellent ;  the  publishers 
not  hesitating  to  use  the  best  of  paper  and  the  clearest  of  type. 
The  wood-cuts,  some  entirely  new,  are  superior  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  book. 

ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  By  A.  Cclubbxbr,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  Dn 
Midi,  etc.  Translated  with  notes  and  additions,  by  F.  J.  Bumstead,  M.  D.,  with 
150  colored  figures.    Complete  in  Are  parts.    Philadelphia :  Henry  C.  Lea.    1888. 

We  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  publisher, 
parts  first  and  second  of  this  magnificent  work. 

In  part  first  are  given,  as  an  introduction,  the  history  of  ven- 
ereal diseases,  the  questions  thoroughly  elaborated  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  contagion,  the  evolution,  the  inheritance  and  patho- 
logical anatomy  of  the  disease.  The  first  chapter  commences 
with  the  subject  of  blennorhagia  in  man,  and  in  this  and  the 
second  chapter,  on  blennorhagia  in  woman,  we  have  a  most 
thorough  exposition  of  this  disease  in  all  its  dimple  and  com- 
plicated forms.  Chapter  third  treats  of  vegetations,  which  are 
considered  as  having  no  relationship  with  constitutional  syphi- 
lis, by  belief  of  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Bumstead,  as  translator,  has  interspersed  the  text  with 
his  own  notes,  not  hesitating  to  express  a  difference  of  opinion 
where  necessary,  as  frequently  happens,  when  we  know  that 
Dr.  Cullerier  is  a  unitist  and  Dr.  Bumstead  an  inolist,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  syphilis.  This,  however,  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  and  interest  of  the  work ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  compare  the  observations  with  the 
conclusions  of  two  men  who  have  studied  so  carefully  and  accu- 
rately the  disease. 

The  two  parts  thus  published  are  illustrated  by  plates,  than 
which  none  superior  have  been  issued  from  the  press;  in  fact,  in 
this  country,  no  more  magnificent  work  has  ever  been  publish- 
ed. Infinite  credit  is  due  the  publisher  and  translator  that 
they  should  have  placed  before  the  profession,  in  such  a  style, 
so  valuable  a  production. 
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MEDICAL    KEPOBTEB. 

ST.  LOXTIS,  MAY  1,  1868. 

Missouri  State  Medical  Association. — The  first  annual  meeting 
of  this  body  was  held  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  commencing 
Tuesday,  April  21st,  1868,  at  12  o'clock  M.  The  attendance 
was  very  good,  but  principally  of  physicians  from  the  city ;  but 
few  of  the  country  members  of  the  profession  responding  to  the 
call.  Dr.  Morris,  of  Bridgton,  was  called  to  the  chair,  the  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Wood,  of  Kansas  City,  not  being  present.  After 
organization,  Dr.  E.  Montgomery,  President  of  the  St  Louis 
Medical  Society,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome,  which  was 
an  able  and  very  interesting  effort.  After  which  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  reported  some  sixty  delegates  and  members 
present.  The  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  the  State 
Legislature,  relative  to  the  standard  of  medical  qualifications  of 
practicing  physicians,  made  a  report  through  their  chairman. 

The  association  then  resolved  itself  into  a  convention,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  re-organization  of  the  association,  Dr.  Morris 
being  chosen  chairman.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Pallen  read  a  paper  relative  to  criminal  abortions. 
Dr.  Hammer  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  results  of  amputa- 
tions in  his  practice,  after  which  the  convention  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  morning,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  convention  re-assembled  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  then  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  adopted.  The  convention  then  adjourned,  and  the 
association,  as  re-organized,  was  called  to  order  and  duly  con- 
stituted. The  Committee  on  Medical  Eduoation  made  a  report 
which  was  adopted.  Dr.  G.  Hurt  read  a  paper  on  Medical  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  6.  M.  B.  Maughs  read  an  important  and  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  diseases  of  females  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Dr.  .  W.  B.  Outten  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
relationship  existing  between  scrofulous  and  mental  disorders, 
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and  Dr.  J.  Groen  read  a  paper  on  obstructions  of  the  lachrymal 
duct.     Several  other  papers  were  also  presented. 

The  following  were  elected  delegates  to  the  National  Medical 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Washington  City,  on  May  5th,  1868 : 

Drs.  J.  B.  Johnson,  B.  S.  Lemoine,  J.  M.  Scott,  T.  Kennard, 
W.  M.  N.  Russell,  J.  L.  Whipple,  W.  B.  Outten,  G.  Hurt,  B. 
Coleman,  B.  B.  Forsee  and  F.  D.  Smith. 

Committees  were  appointed  on  Medical  Education,  Ethics, 
&c.  There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  much  vexed 
subject  of  Medical  Education,  with  the  usual  indefinite  results. 
Dr.  Clark  presented  specimens  of  his  apparatus  for  suspending 
arms  and  legs,  and  also  for  fractures  of  the  olecranon  and  surgi- 
cal neck  of  the  humerus.  Dr.  Hodgen  presented  his  splint  for 
suspending  fractured  arms  and  legs.  Dr.  Vaughn,  of  this  city, 
presented  specimens  of  his  artificial  legs,  all  of  which  were  ex- 
amined by  the  members  of  the  association,  and  were  approved 
as  useful  contrivances  for  the  purposes  and  uses  claimed  for 
them.  After  some  desultory  discussion,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  St.  Louis  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  April, 
1869. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  members  were  mostly  from  the  city, 
and  the  meeting  was  more  the  action  of  our  local  profession 
than  an  expression  of  opinion  for  the  State;  but  it  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  we  trust  that  by  another  year  an  interest  may  be 
aroused  throughout  the  State,  by  which  a  better  country  repre- 
sentation may  be  secured,  for  without  such  an  attendance,  the 
objects  of  the  association  will  prove  a  failure,  and  be  of  no  im- 
portance as  a  State  body.  We  suppose  that  the  proceedings  will 
be  published  and  distributed,  and  thus  bring  the  matter  before 
those  most  interested.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  subject 
of  special  legislating  on  medical  matters  was  disposed  of,  and 
trust  that  hereafter  the  time  of  the  body  may  be  occupied  with 
profitable  and  instructive  discussions  on  strictly  medical  sub- 
jects, and  the  reading  of  papers  of  medical  and  scientific  inter* 
est,  for  by  these  means  only  can  the  Association  be  useful  or  in- 
teresting to  the  medical  man  and  general  practitioner. 
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Obituary. — Died,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the  26th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1868,  Dr.  Thomas  Yelverton  Banister,  a  native  of  Amelia 
county,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Banister  was  engaged  in  St.  Louis  in  practice,  if  we  right- 
ly recollect,  from  the  year  1849.  He  was  always  a  devoted 
member  of  the  profession,  and  for  the  number  of  years  that  he 
practiced,  scarcely  left  the  city.  No  physician  was  probably 
more  widely  or  better  or  more  favorably  known  in  our  midst. 
He  was  an  excellent  practitioner,  and  in  his  manners,  so  gen- 
ial and  sympathetic,  few  there  were  whom  he  did  not  at- 
tract and  bind  to  himself,  and  compel  a  friendship  which 
remained  unbroken.  Although  he  did  not  appear  frequently 
in  the  public  matters  of  the  profession,  his  interest  therein  was 
none  the  less  active.  He  preferred  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
performances  of  his  duties,  satisfied  if  his  example,  which  he 
ever  tried  to  make  perfect,  should  have  an  influence  on  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Peace  to  his  ashes;  may  his  memory  be  evergreen  among  us, 
who  have  ail  so  highly  esteemed  and  respected  him. 


\Richmond  Medical  Journalj-We  see  that  for.  B.  S.  Gaillard, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Richmond  Medical  Journal,  Vir- 
ginia, having   resigned  the  Professorship  of  General  Pathology/ 
and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
and»hOTJng  accepted  a  similar  "professorship  in  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine,  Sjj^journal  mentioned  wiiyhereafterfbe  pub-       ^ 
lished  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,    Xhflutiti»-«f -the  journal  will  be   m- 
"ThsEiohmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal^/  All  commu- 
nications should   be  addressed  to  B.  S.  Gaillard,  M.  D.,  locked 
box  29,  Louisville  Kentucky. 


We  have  received  from  Professor  Joseph  Jones,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  an  elaborate  article  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Mortifica- 
tion, which  we  shall  publish  in  our  next  number.    The  know 
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ability  of  Professor  Jones  as  an  investigator  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical sciences  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  value  of  his  article. 
We  also  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  Professor  has  placed 
several  other  valuable  papers  at  our  disposal,  for  all  of  which 
we  return  our  thanks,  and  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Primm  <k  Marthaler,  Apothecaries  and  Pharmaceutists,  corner 
Washington  Avenue  and  Siotfh  street. — We  cheerfully  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  friends  to  the  above  firm.  We  have  been 
acquainted  with  both  members  of  the  house  for  many  years, 
and  can,  from  personal  knowledge,  recommend  them  as  reliable 
and  competent  druggists.  Mr.  Primm  is  Professor  of  Practical 
Pharmacy,  in  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  neces- 
sarily posted  in  all  the  details  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Marthaler 
has  been  the  assistant  for  some  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Eugene 
L.  Massoit,  (bo  long  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  our  most 
eminent  pharmaceutists).  We  trust  the  sucooss  of  the  firm  will 
be  equal  to  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  extend  them 
our  best  wishes. 


A  Curious  Case. — Mr.  Kelley  exhibited,  in  the  London  Path- 
ological Society,  a  short  time  ago,  a  specimen  consisting  of  two 
kidneys,  both  of  which  were  found  on  the  right  side,  none  being 
on  the  left.  They  were  situated  one  above  the  other,  the  one 
belonging  on  the  right  side  being  uppermost. 


Cinnabar  of  a  beautiful  vermilion  color  is  found  in  an  unusual 
form  in  Idaho,  being  abundantly  spread  throughout  a  gangue  so 
massive,  compact  and  homogenous  that  specimens  may  be  cut 
and  polished  like  marble. 
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partment of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

[Communicated  for  the  St  Louis  Medical  Reporter.] 

The  classification  of  the  varieties  of  mortification  should  be 
based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  producing  the  degene- 
ration and  death  of  the  tissues  or  organs,  and  of  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  physical,  chemical  and  nutritive  changes  of  the 
affected  tissues  in  health  and  during  the  different  stages  of  dis- 
ease and  mortification,  and  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
these  changes,  and  their  organic  products  upon  the  surrounding 
tissues  and  upon  the  vegetable  and  animal  functions. 

The  correct  comprehension  of  the  complicated  phenomena  of 
gangrene  includes  a  knowledge  of,  first,  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal constitution  and  physiological  functions  of  the  tissue,  struc- 
ture or  organ  involved  ^  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution, 
and  relations  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  affected  part;, 
and  the  relations  of  the  tissue,  structure  or  organ  to  the  respira- 
tion and  circulation,  and  to*  the  oerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
nervous  systems. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  general  system  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  mortification. 

It  is  well  established  that  certain  modes  of  life,  and  certain. 
12 
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substances  taken  as  food,  induce  such  a  state  of  the  system  as  is 
favorable  to  the  origin  of  gangrenous  inflammation  upon  the  re- 
ception of  trivial  injuries,  or  they  may  even  induce  mortification 
without  any  local  injury.  In  such  cases  we  need  something 
more  than  a  mere  description  of  symptoms,  and  of  the  progres- 
sive appearances  of  the  gangrenous  parts ;  and  we  can  not  claim 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  until  we  understand 
the  changes  of  nutrition  during  the  progressive  degeneration  of 
parts.  This  subject  is  involved  in  numerous  and  great,  if  not 
insurmountable,  difficulties.  In  most  cases  of  gangrene  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the 
tissues  commence  to  degenerate,  and  even  after  it  has  been  well 
established  that  the  nutritive  and  vital  functions  are  defective,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  degeneration  and 
death.  Thus,  a  part  may  degenerate  to  death,  whilst  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  although  greatly  degenerated  and  altered,  may 
still  present  signs  of  life,  and  neither  be  cast  off  nor  absorbed ; 
so,  also,  whilst  a  certain  diminution  of  arterial  blood  may  lead 
only  to  deranged  nutrition  and  degeneration,  a  greater  diminu- 
tion may  lead  to  death;  and  a  certain  degree  of  inflammatory  ac- 
tion has  always  a  defective  nutrition,  and  consequent  degenera- 
tion, whilst  in  an  increase  of  the  inflammation,  the  death  of  the 
same  part  may  ensue. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  oauses  producing  gangrene :  if  me- 
chanical, the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury ;  if  chemical,  the 
properties  of  tKe  substance,  and  its  actions  upon  and  chemical 
and  physical  relations  with  the  living  tissues ;  if  a  mineral,  vege- 
table, or  animal  poison,  its  chemical  affinities  and  relations,  not 
merely  to  the  tissues  or  organs  involved,  but  to  the  circulatory, 
respiratory  and  nervous  systems,  and  to  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal functions. 

4.  The  chemical  constitution  of  the  various  products 
formed  at  the  different  stages  of  the  mortification,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  these  organic  compounds  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
blood,  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  surrounding  tissues  and  of  the 
system  generally,  and  upon  the  actions  of  the  circulatory,  re- 
spiratory and  nervous  systems. 
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The  organic  compounds  formed  during  the  putremction  of 
animal  matters  removed  from  the  living  body,  must,  without 
doubt,  differ  in  chemical  constitution  and  physiological  action 
from  those  formed  during  mortification  in  the  living  body. 
Putrefaction  under  these  different  conditions  must  necessarily 
yield  different  products,  from  the  differences  of  temperature,  and 
the  presence  of  surrounding  living  tissues  and  fluids  in  the  one 
case,  and  their  absence  in  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  pro-, 
ducts  formed  will  vary  with  the  different  varieties  of  mortifica, 
tion. 

When  inflamed  parts,  with  a  large  amount  of  exudation- 
pass  into  mortification,  from  a  loss  of  vitality,  or  from  the  ob- 
struction of  the  circulation,  caused  by  the  exudation,  or  from 
both  causes  combined,  the  products  formed  during  the  death 
and  decay  of  the  moist  distended  tissues  will  differ  from  those 
formed  when  the  parts  undergo  little  or  no  inflammation,  and 
simply  die,  shrivel  up,  and  become  black,  as  in  senile  gangrene. 
The  rapidity  of  the  putrefaction  of  organic  substances  is  in 
general  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  temperature,  and 
the  supplies  of  oxygen  and  water.  The  character  of  the  com- 
pounds formed  will  vary  with  the  manner  in  which  these  essen- 
tial conditions  are  fulfilled. 

If  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  defioient,  an  excess  of  carbon  and 
carbonaceous  compounds  will  bo  found  in  the  dead  mass,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  transformed  and  removed,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  oarbonio  acid  gas.  Some  of  these  compounds,  formed 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  both  without  and  within  the  liv- 
ing body,  are  oapable  of  acting  the  part  of  ferments,  and  of  ex- 
citing decomposition  in  neighboring  masses.  We  can  in  this 
manner  find  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  and  progressive  destruc- 
tion of  the  surrounding  tissues  in  hospital  gangrene,  cancrum 
oris,  nema,  and  some  other  malignant  forms  of  mortification. 

The  extent  to  which  the  general  system  will  suffer  from  the 
infection  of  the  dead  matter  and  poisonous  compounds  will  de- 
pend in  great  measure  upon  the  condition  and  the  constitution 
of  the  surrounding  tissues.  When  the  constitution  is  robust  and 
the  vascular  system  well  developed  and  active,  with  rich,  healthy 
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blood,  active  inflammation  is  excited  around  the  dead  part,  and 
an  effusion  of  ooagnlable  lymph  surrounds  and  limits  the  looal 
disease,  and  tends  to  proteot  the  general  system  from  infection. 
In  these  oases  in  which  mortification  is  thus  circumscribed!  the 
predominant  symptoms  will  be  these  of  inflammation  and  inflam- 
matory fever,  but  if  the  constitution  be  previously  enfeebled 
and  the  blood  be  defective  in  its  constitution  and  vital  proper- 
ties, or  if  the  forces  be  secondarily  depressed,  and  the  nutrition 
impaired  and  the  blood  deteriorated  during  the  progress  of  the 
inflammatory  fever,  the  general  system  will  suffer  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  poisonous  compounds. 

The  absorption  of  the  poisonous  animal  matters  will  be  an- 
nounced by  the  increased  feebleness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
the  pallor  and  duskiness  of  the  complexion,  the  distressed,  anx- 
ious countenance,  with  oollapsed,  pinched  features,  eold  sweats, 
the  dry  or  clammy  brown  coated  tongue,  restlessness  and  agita- 
tion, low  muttering  delirium,  hiccup,  fetid  diarrhoea,  coma  or 
syncope,  and  death.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  products  of 
mortification  will  be  absorbed  and  affect  the  system  depends 
not  only  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  foroes,  and  of  the 
general  constitution,  but  also  upon  the  organ  or  tissue  involved, 
the  absorption  being  as  a  general  rule  most  rapid  and  delete- 
rious in  its  effects  when  the  dead  part  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  in  some  vital  organ,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  vas- 
cular web  work. 

5.  The  relations  of  the  different  stages  of  mortification  to  the 
different  stages  of  other  diseased  actions :  as  the  stages  of  in- 
flammation and  fever. 

6.  The  process  by  which  nature  limits  or  arrests  the  destruc- 
tive progress  of  mortification. 

It  is  evident  that  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  relations 
of  mortification  here  pointed  out  would  not  only  necessitate 
immense  labor,  but  also  the  discovery  and  invention  of  methods 
of  experiment,  and  of  tests  and  apparatus  unknown  to  pathol- 
ogcial  science. 

The  varieties  of  mortification  may  be  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing, heads:. 
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1.  Mortification  Arising  from  Mechanical  Injuries,  and  the 
Local  Action  of  Physical  and  Chemical  Agent*.— As  severe  me- 
chanical injury,  great  heat,  or  powerful  chemical  agents,  may 
kill  the  structures  and  contained  blood  at  onoe,  without  any 
preceding  inflammation,  we  are  justified  in  classing  this  as  the 
most  simple  and  uncomplicated  form  of  mortification. 

When,  however,  these  agents  are  applied  in  small  measure 
they  may  fitil  to  cause  mortification  directly,  but  may  excite  an 
inflammation  which,  added  to  the  damage  that  the  part  has  sus- 
tained, may  result  in  an  indireot  or  secondary  mortification. 

This  first  division  may  be  sub-divided  into  mortifications  re- 
sulting from— 

A.  Mechanical  injury  of  bloodvessels. 

B.  Meohanioal  injury  of  nerves.  s 
0.    Mechanical  injury  of  all  the  structures. 

D.  Effects  of  heat. 

E.  Effects  of  cold. 

F.  Effects  of  destructive  corrosive  chemical  agents:  as  the 
mineral  acids,  &o. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  mortification  arising  from 
mechanical  injuries,  and  the  local  action  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal agents,  will  depend  not  merely  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
but,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  the  condition  of  the  constitution. 

Thus,  slight  injuries,  not  sufficient  to  excite  gangrenous  in- 
flammation in  healthy  persons,  will  be  attended  with  extensive 
and  even  fatal  mortification  in  habitual  drunkards,  and  in  the 
enfeebled,  depressed  state  of  the  system,  often  found  in  old  age, 
and  after  long  continued  fever.  The  rapid  destruction  of  tissues 
in  parts  exposed  to  pressure  (bed  sores)  following  fevers  of  a 
low  type,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  forces 
and  to  imperfect  nutrition,  as  well  as  to  the  action  of  morbific 
agents. 

An  excess  or  deficiency  of  blood,  as  well  as  variations  in  the 
constitution  and  relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  this 
fluid,  will  influence  the  extent  and  oharacter  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  mortification  following  local  injuries. 

Although  mortification  arising  from  the  action  of  mechanical 
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and  physical  causes  may  at  first  appear  to  be  strictly  local,  at 
the  same  time  the  constitution,  even  in  the  most  simple  and 
favorable  oases,  is  more  or  loss  involved.  Thus,  if  the  life  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  tissues  in  the  middle  of  a  leg  be  destroyed 
by  a  grape  shot,  which  fractures  the \  bone,  divides  the  arteries, 
or  renders  them  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  sufficient  circulation 
of  the  tissues  which  they  supply,  mortification  may  take  place 
in  the  injured  tissues  or  in  the  foot,  imperfectly  supplied  with 
blood,  immediately;  or  there  may  be  first  an  inflammatory  ac- 
tion established  in  the  parts  above  and  around  the  injured 
tissues,  and  at  the  same  time  an  imperfect  mortification  of  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  in  the  foot.  As  soon  as  inflam- 
mation is  established  in  any  part,  either  in  the  parts  in  and 
around  the  wound,  or  in  the  foot  imperfectly  supplied  with 
blood,  the  action  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  is  inoreased, 
the  chemical  changes  become  more  active,  the  temperature  of 
the  entire  body  is  elevated,  the  appetite  fails,  the  urine  becomes 
high  colored,  the  nervous  system  manifests  signs  of  sympathetic 
derangement,  and  the  constitution  is  involved.  After  the  parts 
pass  into  the  gangrenous  state  various  abnormal  organic  pro- 
ducts result  from  their  decomposition,  which,  entering  into  the 
circulation,  disorganize  the  blood,  derange  the  nutrition  of  the 
surrounding  parts  and  of  the  body  generally,  depress  and  de- 
range the  actions  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  and 
still  farther  aggravate  the  constitutional  systems. 

2.  Mortification  Arising  from  and  following  Inflammations  of 
Important  Organs  and  Structures,  without  any  External  Injury. — 
The  extent  and  character  of  this  variety  of  mortification  will 
manifestly  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  functions  of  the 
organs  or  structures  inflamed,  as  well  as  upon  the  causes,  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  inflammation. 

The  causes  of  the  irritation  and  inflammation  of  internal  or- 
gans are  various,  as  changes  of  temperature,  derangements  of 
the  circulation,  derangements  of  the  nutrition,  resulting  from 
bad  diet,  impaired  digestion,  improper  habits,  exposure,  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  moisture,  heat  and  cold,  and  from  derange- 
ments of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  blood, 
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nervous  derangements,  imperfect  elimination  of  excretory  sub- 
staneee,  as  uric  add  and  other  noxious  compounds,  resulting 
from  the  imperfect  action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  various  morbific  agents  introduced  from  without  or  gene- 
rated within  the  system  upon  the  organs  directly  or  through  the 
blood  and  nervous  system. 

In  inflammations,  when  a  very  large  amount  of  blood  plasma 
is  thrown  out,  the  capillaries  are  ruptured,  the  blood,  with  its 
red  corpuscles,  is  mixed  with  the  exuded  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
the  exudation  thus  formed  compresses  the  parts,  paralyzes  the 
nerves,  obstructs  the  blood-vessels,  and  arrests  the  circulation ; 
whether  such  products  of  inflammation  with  the  injured  tissues 
will  pass  into  mortification  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  powers  of  the  general  system  have  been  prostrated,  and 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the 
parts  have  been  deranged*  If  the  vital  powers  are  too  much  de- 
pressed to  organize  the  exudation  into  living  cells,  or  are  in- 
capable of  the  slow  removal  of  the  products  of  inflammation  by 
absorption,  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  are  no  longer 
directed  by  the  vital  force  to  the  constant  destruction  and  repair 
of  the  structures,  and  a  new  set  of  chemical  changes  are  set  up, 
resulting  in  mortification ;  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  al- 
tered in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the  blood 
corpuscles  assume  a  dark  purple  and  blood  color,  and  finally 
break  down  and  disintegrate,  the  tissues  of  the  part  enter  into 
the  general  ohange,  the  fat  and  fibrous  oellular  and  muscular 
tissues  are  detaohed  and  finally  decomposed  into  amorphous 
granular  masses,  and  various  deleterious  and  offensive  gases,  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  compounds  of  ammonia,  with  many 
organic  compounds  are  formed. 

Whilst  in  this  manner  inflammation  may  terminate  in  gan- 
grene, we  should  not  regard  the  various  results  of  inflammation, 
as  adhesion,  exudation,  suppuration  and  absorption,  as  connected 
with  mortification,  or  as  forming  necessary  steps  leading  to  gan- 
grene. We  may  have  mortification  without  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  action  of 
certain  animal  poisons,  as  the  poison  of  the  rattlesnake,  which 
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produce*  almost  instant  death  of  the  blood  and  tissues  into 
which  it  is  injected.  Nevertheless,  we  can  not  understand 
mortification  following  inflammation  without  considering  the 
preceding  prooess,  with  its  various  products ;  for  inflammation, 
however  produced,  may  cause  mortification  from  the  eotqplete 
suspension  of  the  circulation  of  the  parts,  resulting  from  the 
congestion  and  stagnation  of  the  blood,  or  from  the  pressure  of 
the  inflammatory  products,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  internal 
coats  of  the  artery;  from  the  derangement  and  depression  of  the 
powers  of  the  general  system  as  well  as  of  the  part  especially  in- 
volved by  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  preceding  inflammatory 
fever,  and  from  the  degeneration  of  the  blood  and  tissues  de- 
pendent upon  the  defective  nutrition  consequent  upon  the  in- 
flammatory actions. 

The  death  of  an  inflamed  part,  therefore,  is  a  highly  complex 
matter. 

3.  Mortification  Arising  from  Constitutional  Derangements,  and 
Alterations  in  the  Circulatory  Apparatus  without  any  Local  In- 
jury  or  Internal  Inflammation. — Under  this  head  may  be  classed 
mortification  arising  from — 

A.  Derangements  in  the  quantity,  composition  and  circula- 
tion of  the  blood :  as  in  scurvy. 

B.  Deficient  and  perverted  nutrition :  as  in  the  mortification 
of  the  feet  and  toes,  described  by  Percival  Pott,  which  he  af- 
firmed to  be  unlike  the  mortification  from  inflammation,  from 
external  cold,  from  ligature,  or  bandage,  or  from  that  which 
proceeds  from  any  known  and  visible  cause. 

ft  Decay  of  the  powers,  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  and  struc- 
tural alterations  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  resulting  from  defi- 
cient and  perverted  nutrition :  as  in  senile  gangrene. 

D.  Deficient  and  perverted  nutrition,  and  feeble  forces  and 
altered  blood,  resulting  from  the  prolonged  action  of  disease, 
and  especially  of  fever. 

4.  Mortification  Arising  from  the  Action  of  Special  Poisons, 
either  Developed  within  the  System  or  Introduced  from  without, 
through  the  Alimentary  Canal,  Respiratory  System  or  Skin,  or 
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through  the  Blood,  or  through  Wounds  and  Ulcere. — Under  this 
head  may  be  classed  mortifications  arising  from — 

A.  The  action  of  various,  mineral  bodies :  as  arsenic  and 
mercury. 

B.  Vegetable  poisons:  as  in  the  gangrene,  produced  by 
spurred  rye,  (gangrenous  ergotism,  necrosis  ustalaginia,  sau- 
yages,  gangrene  des  Solognols.) 

C.  Poisonous  animal  secretions:  as  the  poison  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake (crotalus  adamanteus  and  durissus),  and  of  the  copper- 
head (trygeno-cephalus  oontortrix),  and  of  the  European  viper 
and  other  reptiles. 

D.  Fever  poisons :  as  in  certain  forms  of  typhus  fever. 

E.  Deleterious  agents  generated  in  animals  in  a  state  of  dis- 
ease :  as  in  malignant  pustule  (pustule  maligne,  oharbon,  mila- 
hrand.) 

F.  Poisonous  compounds  generated  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  dead  animal  matters :  as  in  dissecting  wounds. 

<?.  Poisonous  decomposing  animal  matters  formed  in  the 
gangrenous  wounds  of  living  men,  capable  of  infecting  the  sys- 
tem either  through  the  lungs  or  through  the  surftce  of  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

To  this  last  variety  belongs  hospital  gangrene  (phagedena 
gangrenosa.)  The  previous  condition  of  the  constitution  will 
be  especially  influential  upon  the  course  and  results  of  gangrene, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  products  of  animal  decay.  This 
might  be  supported  by  numerous  facts,  as  the  comparative  im- 
munity of  American  medical  students  from  poisoning  in  dissect- 
ing wounds  during  the  early  part  of  the  course  of  lectures,  when 
their  systems  are  in  vigorous  health ;  and  the  more  frequent  oc- 
currence of  poisonod  wounds  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  course, 
after  their  forces  have  been  exhausted,  digestion  impaired,  and 
blood  impoverished  by  want  of  exercise,  excessive  application, 

poor  diet,  and  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  dissecting  room,  and 
of  the  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  lecture  rooms. 

During  the  recent  American  civil  war,  previous  exposure,  bad 
diet,  crowding  and  foul  air,  were  effective  not  only  in  the  origin, 
but  also  in  the  spread  and  character  of  hospital  gangrene 
amongst  the  soldiers  in  hospital  and  prison. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  UBSTHRA  AND  BLADDBB. 

By  Dr.  J.  Braxtok  Hicks,  F.  B.  S. ,  Physician  Aooonohenr  at  Gay's  Hospital. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  praotitioners  of  much  experience  that 
the  reflex  tenesmus  of  the  rectum  produced  by  a  fissured  anus 
is  often  mistaken  for  uterine  forcing;  so,  likewise,  irritation  of 
the  urethra  often  produces  a  bearing  down  of  the  uterus,  and 
sometimes  even  prolapsus.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  case  of  much 
tenesmus  comes  before  you  do  not  content  yourself  with  the 
patient's  diagnosis,  but  inquire  into  its  commencement,  and  its 
original  seat.  Some  difficulty  will,  doubtless,  present  itself  to 
you  in  seeking  this  point,  because  many  patients  forget,  in  the 
trouble  of  the  moment,  the  exact  mode  of  its  commencement ; 
and  this  is  particularly  true  if  the  pain  have  changed  its  seat. 
And  you  will  also  find,  even  at  the  moment  of  your  inquiry,  a 
difficulty  of  distinguishing,  from  the  sensations  described,  the 
precise  spot  of  annoyance;  whether,  for  instance,  the  pain  be  in 
the  urethra,  or  vagina,  or  uterus ;  whether,  also,  the  bleeding 
which  occurs  in  some  conditions  proceed  from  the  vagina  or 
urethra.  These  points  are  important,  and  for  their  elucidation 
may  require  strict  investigation  by  a  thorough  examination  of 
each  of  the  passages. 

I  may  here  also  remark  that  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra  are  not  so  much  under  the  influence  of  internal  reme- 
dies as  they  are  of  topical,  and  therefore  you  will  find  that  I 
shall  lay  corresponding  stress  upon  the  latter  form  of  treatment. 
Not  but  that  much  can  be  done  by  opiates,  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  avoidance  of  certain  beverages,  and  the  correction 
of  any  condition  of  the  system  which  may  give  rise  to  irritating 
urine.  But,  on  the  whole,  local  treatment  in  the  severe  forms 
is  much  more  effective,  though  in  some  works  treating  of  this 
subject  you  will  find  that  the  local  remedies  are  considered  too 
painful  to  admit  of  being  used,  or  else  they  are  in  great  measure 
passed  by,  so  that  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration  has  been 
not  so  prolific  of  laurels  as  many  others. 

In  bringing  before  you  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  female 
urinary  organs,  I  shall  begin   from  without,  and  follow  the 
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passages  inwards  to  the  bladder,  thus  avoiding  that  confusion 
so  often  made  in  describing  diseases  of  those  parts,  as  well  as  also 
to  take  them  up  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  manner. 

Vascular  growths  at  meatus  urinarius. — I  shall  first  call  your 
attention  to  those  generally  extremely  sensitive  red  out-growths 
of  membrane  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  called  vascular  growths. 

Yon  will  find  them  readily,  on  separating  the  labia,  by  their 
bright  red  appearance  at  the  meatus,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
minute  polypus,  or  as  a  broad-based  elevation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  partly  or  wholly  surrounding  it,  or  passing  some 
distance  within.  If  you  touoh  this,  even  as  lightly  as  possible, 
in  the  majority  of  oases  the  patient  will  suffer  the  most  acute 
pain;  while  in  some  few  there  will  be  no  very  great  suffering. 
The  difference  depends,  I  believe,  upon  whether  the  sensitive 
papillae  (Pacchionian  bodies)  are  enlarged  or  not.  The  growth 
in  all  cases  is  hypertrophy  of  the  muoous  membrane.  In  some 
the  growth  of  vascular  element  is  in  excess ;  in  some  (the  ma- 
jority), the  nerve-tissue;  in  others  the  basement  layer.  Now,  in 
those  which  are  most  sensitive  you  can  without  difficulty  find 
the  Pacchionian  bodies  hypertrophied,  and  very  distinct.  If 
they  are  removed  by  the  snare,  they  will  be  found  beautifully 
injected. 

You  will  easily  understand  that,  if  these  growths  are  so  sensi- 
tive, much  suffering  is  complained  of  during  walking,  coitus, 
micturition,  &c.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  patient  very 
seldom  is  able  distinctly  to  explain  the  seat  of  the  distress. 
Sometimes  the  pain  from  micturition  continues  setting  up  a 
forcing  and  bearing  down,  with  a  distress  about  the  vulva;  but 
as  a  rule,  the  distress  is  not  at  first  referred  to  the  "  water- 
passage/'  You  must  not  therefore  expect  to  be  assisted  much 
by  the  patient  herself  in  the  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  it  is  better 
to  examine  by  sight,  where  you  have  any  pain  and  difficulty  at- 
tending micturition.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  sign  pointing  to 
the  urethra  which  the  patient  volunteers  is,  that  after  the  com- 
pletion of  micturition  a  drop  of  blood  follows;  but  in  many  cases 
this  symptom  does  not  occur.  When  it  does,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  whether  the  blood  really  comes  from  the  urethra,  or 
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from  the  uterus ;  because  straining  in  micturition  will  sometimes 
cause  a  small,  and  indeed  often  a  large,  quantity  of  blood  to  flow 
from  a  malignant  os  uterL  The  imdefiaiteness  of  the  patient's 
description  as  to  the  seat  of  trouble  was  well  illustrated  in  a 
young  woman  of  sedentary  habits,  who  had  for  two  years  com* 
plained  of  uneasiness  in  the  genitals.  She  oould  scarcely  de* 
scribe  its  nature,  or  where  exactly  it  was,  exoept  that  it  was  in 
front,  and  that  when  she  leaned  forward  it  hurt  her.  As  I 
could  make  out  nothing  more  from  her  description,  I  examined, 
and  found  one  of  these  vascular  growths  at  the  meatus.  It  being 
of  a  polypus  form,  I  removed  it  with  a  wire  noose.  She  called 
two  weeks  afterwards  to  say  she  had  entirely  lost  the  annoyance, 
and  I  heard  afterwards  she  had  had  no  return  of  it. 

As  an  instance  of  the  vagueness  and  distress  to  which  these 
growths  may  indirectly  give  rise,  I  may  instance  the  case  of  a 
woman  about  sixty,  who  came  to  me  complaining  of  incessant 
desire  to  micturate ;  severe  straining ;  urine  highly  loaded  with 
pus  and  mucus.  To  add  to  this,  she  had  recently  taken  spirits 
of  turpentine  with  a  view  to  cure,  and  this  doubtless  had  much 
increased  hor  troubles.  However,  she  told  me  she  had  very  in- 
tense pain  upon  connection,  for  her  husband  still  retained  much 
vigor.  This,  of  course,  required  examination,  when  I  found 
that  she  had  a  large  and  unusually  sensitive  vascular  growth  at 
the  meatus.  This  in  a  day  or  two  I  removed,  directly  after 
which  she  began  to  lose  the  above  named  symptoms,  which  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks  had  passed  off,  the  urine  recovering  its 
natural  condition.  In  this  case  a  great  amount  of  the  distress 
was  occasioned  by  reflex  irritation,  at  first  set  up  by  the  growth, 
but  which  she  herself  had  increased. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  simple.  Where  the  growth  is 
of  the  polypus  kind,  it  is  best  removed  by  a  wire  snare — as,  for 
instance,  by  one  which  I  have  described  in  the  "  Obstetric 
Transactions/'  For  myself  I  prefer  this  mode  because  you  can 
thereby  secure  its  total  removal,  which  you  can  not  always  if 
you  endeavor  to  sense  it  with  the  forceps  and  cut  it  off  with 
scissors;  for  then  not  unfrequently  the  growth,  always  of  a 
flimsy  and  vascular  character,  breaks  down,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
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aible  to  toy  hold  of -it  again.  If  we  attempt  to  eat 
it  off  with  the  sciseors  only,  we  may  be  more  successful;  but 
I  have  seen  sueh  efforts  defeated  by  the  drawing  up  of  the  parts 
At  the  slightest  touch  before  it  oan  be  secured  by  this  instru- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  I  hare  found  the  most  ready 
mode  is  that  of  dividing  with  the  wire  noose.  Of  course  we  may 
employ  the  galvano-oautery;  but  this  apparatus  is  rather  more 
troublesome  to  prepare.  As  a  rule,  after  removal  I  prefer 
tonohing  the  part  with  a  caustic,  such  as  nitric  acid,  in  the  man- 
ner described  below  for  the  broader-based  forms.  Little  or  no 
bleeding  ensues  5  that  which  does  occur  is  readily  staunched  by 
pressure.  In  the  more  sessile  forms  I  prefer  the  use  of  nitric 
acid,  as  a  convenient  agent,  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a 
piece  of  soft  wood,  such  as  deal  j  nothing  is  more  at  command 
than  a  iocifer  match.  After  cutting  off  the  inflammable  part, 
and  rounding  off  the  corners,  this  is  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  and 
the  superfluous  quantities  allowed  to  drain  off,  so  that  the  wood 
should  only  be  saturated  with  it.  It  oan  then  be  applied  to  the 
growth  without  any  fear  of  its  running  over  the  parts  not  af- 
fected. Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  to  be  relied  on  to  destroy  the 
base  of  the  growth.  Either  the  galvano-cautery  or  nitric  acid 
may  be  used,  so  for  as  I  have  found,  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  certainty. 

Sow  these  growths  have  a  decided  tendency  to  return,  par- 
ticularly if  the  growth  has  not  been  thoroughly  destroyed  or  re- 
moved in  some  manner.  Therefore  in  any  case  it  would  be  well 
not  to  promise  a  radical  cure  too  decidedly.  I  have  seen  a  girl 
in  whom  the  whole  meatus  was  surrounded  by  a  growth  of  con- 
siderable exuberance,  and  in  whom  the  disease  returned  three 
times,  which  was,  however,  ultimately  cured.  These  cases  are 
certainly  not  malignant,  but  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
naevoid.  I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  growth ;  but  the  very 
smallest  sometimes  produce  as  severe,  if  not  severer,  suffering  as 
others  many  times  larger. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  the  next  morbid  condition  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention,  and  an  affection  usually  much 
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neglected  by  authors.  It  has  been  described  as  very  rare ;  per- 
haps the  superlative  should  be  omitted.  I  have  seen  many  cases 
of  distinct  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  seat  of  stricture  was 
near  the  meatus,  and  in  two  appeared  to  have  been  the  result  of 
some  injury  or  application  to  the  urethra.  In  all,  the  symptoms 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  frequent  desire  to  micturate,  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty  and  forcing;  a  general  feeling  of 
bearing  down,  referred  by  some  to  the  uterus.  The  cause  of  all 
this  was  readily  detected  by  examination  per  vaginam;  no  dis- 
ease was  found  in  the  urethro-vaginal  septum,  nor  at  the  meatus. 
The  catheter  being  passed,  great  obstruction  was  experienced ; 
indeed  in  one  only  a  small  conical  bougie  could  be  introduced 
through  the  stricture.  The  treatment  in  these  oases  was  very 
effeotual  and  permanent — by  dilatation  by  oonical  bougies,  re- 
quiring only  a  few  passages  of  the  instrument.  It  is  possible  to 
suppose  a  more  obstinate  form  of  stricture  than  these — as  cica- 
trices— as  the  result  of  injury  to  the  part ;  but  I  think  it  would 
not  be  diffioult  to  cure  them,  like  those  in  the  vagina,  by  stel- 
lately  scoring  with  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  gentle 
dilatation  afterwards.  As  a  rule,  we  may  say  that  simple  stric- 
tures of  the  urethra  are  not  diffioult  of  cure. 

Urethritis.— It  is  by  no  means  a  rare,  I  might  almost  call  it  a 
frequent  occurrence,  that  the  urethra  becomes  affected  by  in- 
flammation in  cases  where  vaginitis  has  resulted  from  either 
gonorrhoea,  simple  irritation  or  injury,  or  pressure  from  parturi- 
tion, and  other  known  oauses,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  irritation 
of  acrid  urine,  highly  charged  either  with  lithates  or  with 
ammonia;  but  the  most  common  of  its  causes  are  gonorrhoea 
and  parturition.  Sometimes  the  frequent  passage  of  healthy 
urine  alone,  as  in  irritable  bladder,  will  produce  urethritis.  In 
oases  of  urethritis,  simple,  chronic,  or  acute,  the  pain,  by  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  sex,  is  referred  distinctly  to  the  water- 
passage,  and  to  that  only;  but  inasmuch  as  occasionally  in 
chronic,  and  frequently  in  acute  urethritis,  the  case  is  compli- 
cated with  vaginitis,  or  other  abnormal  conditions,  it  is  often 
difficult,  sometimes  particularly  so,  to  unravel  the  symptoms,  so 
as  to  place  each  to  its  respective  cause.    The  annoyance  corn- 
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plained  of  by  the  patient  consists  generally,  not  always,  of  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  pass  urine ;  always  much  pain,  scalding  or  burn- 
ing, or  soreness  in  the  course  of  the  urethra  in  the  act  of  micturi- 
tion, lasting  for  some  little  time  after;  sometimes  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  urethra.  The  urethra  is  frequently  tender  when 
pressed  during  the  vaginal  examination,  and  a  drop  or  so  of 
purulent  mucus  may  be  made  to  exude  from  the  meatus  in  cer- 
tain cases,  especially  in  the  acute  forms.  When  the  catheter  is 
passed,  the  patient,  in  the  severer  forms,  complains  much.  In 
the  chronic  there  is  always  more  or  less  tenderness.  In  the 
former,  where  the  vagina  is  almost  always  affected,  there  is  gen- 
eral redness  of  the  vulva  and  vagina;  but  in  the  chronic  this  has 
generally  subsided,  so  that  only  the  edge  of  the  meatus  and  the 
urethra  remains  red. 

The  treatment  in  the  acute  form  must  depend  upon  the  cause, 
and  upon  the  associated  states  of  vagina,  Ac.  It  will  be  treated 
in  combination  with  them,  by  warm,  soothing  vaginal  injections, 
and  by  rendering  the  urine  as  bland  as  possible.  Where  it  is 
the  result  of  delivery,  these  plans  are  more  particularly  to  be 
zealously  employed ;  and  should  there  be  retention  of  urine  also, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  pass  the  catheter,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  it  may  cause,  otherwise  we  may  have  a  worse  malady  as 
the  consequence.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  use  of  opiates 
by  the  mouth  is  of  great  value  in  these  cases. 

But  in  the  chronic  form  we  must  find  other  treatment,  for  it 
is  very  persistent,  and,  although  not  seriously  affecting  health, 
except  when  combined  with  cystitis,  yet  it  becomes  very  trouble- 
some both  to  patient  and  practitioner.  I  believe  we  seldom,  if 
ever,  find  any  advantage  in  the  employment  of  remedies  taken 
by  the  mouth.  In  rendering  the  urine  less  irritating  according 
to  its  condition  in  lulling  the  irritability  of  the  urethra,  we  of 
course  shall  find  advantage,  but  beyond  that  my  own  experience 
shows  none.  But  by  local  treatment  the  disease  is  as  completely 
under  our  control  as  any  disease  we  have  to  attack.  We  may 
employ  either  astringent  solutions,  such  as  alum,  or  sulphate  of 
sine  solution,  or  even  one  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  I  think  you 
will  prefer  the  use  of  these  remedies  in  the  more  solid  form. 
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Nitrate  of  silver  is  very  efficient,  bat  rather  painful ;  oast  into 
small  sticks,  and  introduced  into  the  porte-caustique,  it  can  be 
applied  for  a  short  or  long  period  to  the  whole  of  the  urethra, 
according  as  is  desirable.  It  will  be  generally  found  sufficient  to 
merely  apply  it  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  The  most 
convenient  form  of  porte-caustique  is  one  I  use  also  for  the  canal 
of  the  cervix  uteri — a  silver  tube,  having  a  small  caustic-holder 
on  the  end  of  a  stilet  sliding  easily  within.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  the  nitrate  can  only  protrude  a  very  short  distance  beyond 
the  open  end  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  passed  up,  the  nitrate 
being  drawn  within.  As  the  tube  is  drawn  out  the  nitrate  is 
pushed  out,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  touched  lightly 
throughout.  This  mode  is  efficacious,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  more  immediate  pain  than  with  some  other  prepara- 
tions; this,  however,  soon  passes  off,  and  in  a  day  or  two  muoh 
relief  is  obtained.  The  application  should  be  repeated  for  about 
a  week,  and  a  third  time  at  the  same  interval  if  required. 

Perhaps  as  efficient  as  any  is  the  use  of  bougies  covered  with 
tannio  acid.  The  best  plan  is  to  cover  a  medium  sized  gum- 
elastic  bougie  with  gum-water,  and  then  to  dip  it  into  powdered 
tannic  acid.  The  superfluous  quantity  is  then  shaken  off,  and 
the  film  allowed  to  dry.  Before  using  it,  pass  it  gently  through 
the  fingers  to  remove  any  roughness  that  may  be  present;  then 
dip  it  into  gum-water  and  pass  it  up  the  urethra,  and  leave  it  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  once  a  week. 
There  is  but  little  irritation  generally;  perhaps  the  next  day 
some  slight  inorease ;  but  by  three  or  four  days  the  former  irri- 
tation has  muoh  subsided,  and  then  two  or  three  applications  at 
intervals  of  a  week  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure. 

Sulphate  of  sine  oast  in  sticks,  such  as  you  have  seen  me  em- 
ploy in  cases  of  cervical  leueorrhsa,  may  be  used  by  simply 
passing  the  stick  up  the  urethra,  or  as  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
porte-caustique,  as  above.  We  may  thus  speedily  rid  our 
patients  of  an  annoyance  which  it  were  vain  to  expect  removed 
by  other  than  local  remedies.  I  have  employed  each  of  these 
remedies  repeatedly,  and  could  instance  numerous  cases  of  its 
satisfactory  results.    One  may  suffice. 
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A  lady  had,  two  years  since,  first  of  all  daring  her  pregnancy, 
suffered  pain  in  the  urethra,  with  much  pain  during  micturition. 
This  was  not  alleviated  hy  delivery,  but  remained  constantly  an- 
noying her  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  the  dread  of  pass- 
ing urine  had  caused  a  constant  nervous  state.  She  had  con- 
sulted her  medical  attendant,  without  relief.  1  found  the  urethra 
very  tender  when  pressed  on  her  vaginam,  and  on  passing  a 
catheter,  she  instantly  said  it  touched  the  seat  of  her  annoyance. 
I  passed  a  stick  of  dried  sulphate  of  zinc,  allowing  it  to  remain 
about  five  minutes.  This  caused  her  some  pain  at  the  time, 
which  however  subsided  in  two  hours.  From  this  time  6he  had 
no  suffering  worth  mentioning.  A  second  application  was 
made,  and  she  was  quite  free  from  pain  when  I  last  heard  of  her. 
— London  Lancet. 


EXCESSIVE  LACTATION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  process  of  lactation,  says  Professor  Graily  Hewitt,  in 
an  article  in  the  London  Lancet,  constitutes  a  great  drain  on  the 
system  of  the  mother.  A  woman  in  health  and  of  good  constitu- 
tion will  suckle  her  child,  and  for  some  considerable  time,  without 
experiencing  any  bad  effects;  but,  under  other  circumstances, 
this  long-continued  supply  of  food  to  the  infant  is  productive  of 
very  injurious — and  not  seldom  lasting — effects  on  the  body  and 
mind  of  the  individual. 

One  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  is  the  presence  of  an  aching 
pain  in  the  back ;  often  pain  is  felt  across  the  shoulders  and  on 
the  top  of  the  head  or  forehead.  Great  pallidity  of  the  skin  is 
generally  observed.  A  marked  symptom  is  want  of  sleep ;  the 
patient  will  often  tell  you  she  has  had  no  sleep  for  a  week,  or, 
when  she  does  sleep,  that  she  is  awakened  by  frightful  dreams. 
There  is  marked  and  great  debility.  The  appearance  and  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  peculiar  in  these  cases,  sometimes  re- 
markably so;  it  conveys  an  idea  of  intense  bodily  prostration. 

The  mental  changes  are  worthy  of  special  note.     There  is 

almost  constantly  extreme  depression  of  spirits;  the   patient 
13 
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feels  as  if  she  had  lost  all  life  and  energy ;  she  is  desponding  and 
miserable.  We  have  before  us,  in  fact,  symptoms  which  are  the 
possible  precursors  of  a  malady  of  great  gravity — viz.,  puerperal 
mania.  Aberration  of  mind  may  occur  in  connection  with  or 
as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  uterine  parturient  functions  at 
two  periods — viz.,  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  labor,  or  later, 
when  the  system  is  debilitated  by  excessive  lactation.  It  is  more 
frequently  a  result  of  excessive  lactation,  and  the  necessity  for 
recgnizing  the  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  is  obvious,  being,  as 
it  is,  preventable.  The  mental  disturbance  now  under  considera- 
tion generally  takes  on  the  form  of  melancholia;  the  delusions 
relate  mostly  to  subjects  of  a  religious  character.  A  lady  under 
my  care  became  the  subject  of  a  very  severe  attack.  She  had 
suckled  her  child  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  had  most  im- 
prudently taken  some  very  long  walks  with  her  husband  while 
suffering  from  monorrhagia.  She  became  excessively  weak  and 
ill.  Delusions  to  the  effect  that  she  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  that  she  could  not  be  saved,  and  the  like,  pos- 
sessed her.  This  case  is  an  instance  of  the  condition  to  which 
a  patient  may  become  reduced  from  the  excessive  drain  of 
unduly  prolonged  lactation.  The  monorrhagia  in  this  instance 
was  due  to  the  excessive  lactation. 

The  headache  in  cases  where  the  cerebral  functions  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  excessive  lactation,  is  situate  at  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  spot  may  be 
noticed  to  be  perceptibly  hotter  to  the  touch  than  other  parts  of 
the  head. 

In  the  eight  cases  forming  the  basis  of  these  remarks,  the 
patients  had  all  presented  symptoms  indicating  want  of  vital 
power.  The  mental  symptoms  had  not  in  any  one  of  them 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  extreme  melancholy.  There  had 
been  no  delusion,  but  the  disease  was  not  less  important  by 
reason  of  this.  Some  of  these  had  become  so  reduced  that  many 
months  will  probably  be  occupied  in  repairing  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done. 

The  Treatment. — To  wean  the  infant  is  obviously  the  first 
indication.     When. should  this  be  done?    We  have  to  consider, 
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it  must  be  recollected,  the  infant  as  well  as  the  mother.  The 
infant  requires  breast-milk  for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks. 
Experience  has  shown  the  great  difficulty  of  rearing  children 
from  the  very  first  without  it ;  but  it  is  also  the  result  of  ex- 
perience that  an  infant  nourished  with  breast-milk  for  that  time 
may  afterwards  do  tolerably  well  without  it.  Hence  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  mother  may  pretty  safely — for  the  child — wean 
it  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  A  woman  presenting 
evidence  of  suffering,  such  as  those  above  related,  should  not  be 
recommended  to  prolong  lactation  after  this  period.  And  in 
large  towns,  amongst  the  destitute  classes,  this  principle  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  that  can  be  laid  down.  Cases  now  and 
then  present  themselves  in  which  we  should  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  process  of  lactation  to  be  continued  so  long  as  a  month 
or  six  weeks;  there  are  others  in  which  lactation  seems  alto- 
gether improper  from  the  commencement. 

The  next  important  indication  is  to  procure  sleep.  For  this 
purpose  one  or  two  grains  of  opium  may  be  given  at  bedtime, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  order  the  patient  ten  minims  of 
Battley*s  solution  of  opium  once  or  twice  during  the  day.  When 
mania  has  actually  come  we  rely  a  great  deal  upon  opium  j  in 
the  form  of  the  bimeconate  of  morphia  it  is  very  applicable  in 
such  oases,  and  very  large  doses  are  required.  Not  less  import- 
ant is  the  administration  of  good  food.  In  most  of  the  cases 
the  subjects  of  these  remarks,  the  patients  had  been  very  in- 
sufficiently fed.  The  diet  ordered  should  consist  of  the  most 
nourishing  and  easily-digested  food :  meat  twice  or  three  times 
a  day  if  it  can  be  taken,  or  eggs,  milk,  and  beef  tea.  Stimulants 
are  required,  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  In  the  case  of  the 
lady  suffering  from  religious  mania,  the  effect  of  excessive  lacta- 
tion, before  referred  to,  the  patient  took  not  only  stout  in  large 
quantities,  but  wine  and  brandy  daily,  and  for  a  considerable 
time,  both  during  the  attaok  and  during  the  convalescence. 
The  less  severe  cases  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principle. 

In  all  cases  where  there  are  any  symptoms  of  mental  alienation, 
or  even  where  the  patient  is  profoundly  melancholy,  she  must 
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be  closely  watched.  Absolute  rest  must  be  enjoyed.  In  all 
cases,  also,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  whether  there  be  signs  of  mental  alienation  or  not,  tonics 
— iron,  quinine,  or  bark — are  indicated. 


SIMS'  METHOD  IK  UTERINE  SURGERY. 
Mr.  Sampson  Gamgee,  of  Birmingham,  in  a  report  on  the 
present  state  of  surgery  in  France,  published  in  the  London 
Lancet  lately,  says  of  Dr.  Sims'  method,  that  for  all  examina- 
tions and  operations  on  the  vagina  and  uterus  he  uses  the  duck- 
bill speculum  and  no  other.  He  dislikes  sunlight,  and  prefers 
light  entering  from  one  window  directly  at  his  baok  to  light 
entering  the  room  from  different  quarters.  The  previous  evac- 
uation of  the  rectum  greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  the  speculum. 
A  table  about  four  feet  long,  oovered  with  a  blanket,  is  prefera- 
ble to  a  bed  or  couch  for  the  patient  to  lie  upon.  The  position  is 
on  the  left  side,  body  diagonally  to  the  table,  so  that  the  buttock 
rests  on  the  left  of  the  angle  next  to  the  operator  and  the  win- 
dow. The  spine  straight  with  the  head,  which  may  be  raised 
very  slightly  if  more  agreeable ;  not  so  the  shoulders,  for  the 
chest  must  lie  prone  and  as  flat  as  possible  on  the  table ;  neither 
of  the  arms  under  the  ohest,  but  well  apart.  The  thighs  to  be 
bent  at  right  angles  to  the  trunk ;  legs  at  similar  angle,  an  as- 
sistant raising  the  feet  slightly.  For  this  purpose  a  small  table, 
a  little  higher  than  the  one  on  which  the  patient  lies,  is  handy  to 
rest  the  legs  upon.  It  is  convenient  to  flex  the  right  thigh  a  little 
more  than  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  the  right  heel  just  in  front  of 
the  left  ankle.  In  this  position  the  epigastrium  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  pelvis ;  and  great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
waist  being  free  from  all  constriction,  so  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  may  gravitate  freely  forwards  and  downwards,  and  allow 
of  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  vagina  when  the  speculum  is  in- 
troduced. As  already  observed,  this  position  is  the  invariable 
one  for  inspections  and  operations.  But  one  exoeption  is  made. 
When  the  patient  has  cancer  of  the  womb,  in  order  to  avoid 
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hemorrhage  or  other  accident  from  striking  the  oervix  with  the 
speculum,  this  is  introduced  while  the  patient  is  on  her  knees  on 
a  table,  the  chest  prone  and  the  back  concave. 

Before  using  the  speculum,  Dr.  Marion  Sims  invariably  ascer- 
tains the  size,  position  and  direction  of  the  womb ;  and  he  does 
this  while  the  patient  lies  on  her  back,  by  left  digital  examina- 
tion, palpation  with  the  right  hand  above  pubes  serving  to  bring 
the  uterus  well  within  reach. 

Whenever  he  introduces  anything  into  the  uterus,  be  it  a 
sound  or  a  tent,  a  syringe  or  a  knife,  he  fixes  the  cervix  with  a 
tenaculum,  after  introducing  the  speculum,  and  is  thereby  en- 
abled to  ensure  steadiness,  and,  when  necessary,  to  draw  down 
the  neck  of  the  womb  into  the  vagina,  and  so  direct  it  as  at  once 
to  see  into  it.  It  is  only  when  he  so  fixes  and  sees  it  clearly 
that  he  divides  the  cervix,  thus  making  it  an  accurately  surgi- 
cal operation,  and  not  merely  a  mechanical  one.  In  operating 
for  fistula,  he  always  fixes  the  vaginal  wall  with  a  tenaculum 
before  paring  it  or  passing  sutures. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  MORNING  SICKNESS  OF  PREGNANCY  IN 
THE  LONDON  HOSPITALS. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  Dr.  Greenhalgh,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, has  found  most  successful,  consists  of  rest  in  the  semi- 
recumbent  position,  especially  after  meals,  which  should  con- 
sist of  bland,  nutritious,  and  unstimulating  food,  frequently 
administered,  and  in  small  quantities.  The  patient  should  take 
a  little  coffee  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  rising,  and 
should  guard  against  long  fasts.  Great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  In  some  cases  a  slight  bandage 
round  the  lower  ribs,  and  under  this  a  strong  sedative  applica- 
tion over  the  epigastrium,  appear  to  have  done  good.  Effer- 
vescents,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  or  nux  vomica,  ice, 
and  in  some  cases  lemon-juice,  have  proved  useful.  Bismuth 
and  charcoal,  where  there  have  been  large  secretions  of  acrid 
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mucus  accompanied  with  flatulent  eructations!  have  appeared 
serviceable.  But  of  all  remedies  Dr.  Greenhalgh  places  most  re- 
liance upon  the  introduction  into  the  vagina  of  morphia  supposi- 
tories, more  especially  in  severe  cases,  and  where  an  irritable 
condition,  with  or  without  abrasion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  is  found 
to  exist.  In  such  cases  he  believes  little  or  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  remedies  taken  by  the  mouth,  which  he  has  found 
rather  to  aggravate  than  to  relieve  the  vomiting. 

In  the  practice  of  the  University  College  Hospital,  Dr.  Graily 
Hewitt  generally  finds  benefit  derivable  from  giving  the  patient 
some  nourishing  article  of  diet,  such  as  a  teacupfui  of  beef-tea,  a 
small  sandwich  of  meat,  a  cup  of  milk,  etc.,  before  raising  the 
head  from  the  pillow.  The  change  of  posture  from  the  recum- 
bent to  the  upright  position  appears  to  excite  the  attack  when 
the  stomach  is  empty,  but  not  so  much  so  when  the  attention  of 
the  organ  is,  so  to  speak,  otherwise  occupied.  The  patient 
should  remain  a  few  minutes  or  longer  in  bed  after  this  early 
meal  before  attempting  to  rise. 

Dr.  Playfair,  in  King's  College  Hospital,  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
treating  eases  of  "  morning  sickness  "  much,  unless  it  is  unusu- 
ally severe,  beyond  carefully  regulating  the  diet,  and  removing 
any  obvious  source  of  irritation  to  be  met  with  in  the  primse  vife 
themselves.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
old  belief,  that  pregnancies  without  morning  sickness  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  favorable.  He  has  so  frequently  noticed  that  when 
sickness  is  entirely  absent,  other  and  more  distressing  reflex 
phenomena,  such  as  syncope,  exist  to  an  unusual  degree,  that  he 
is  disposed  to  look  upon  the  entire  absence  of  nausea  as  unfavor- 
able. When  morning  sickness  is  excessive  he  has  frequently 
verified  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clay  and  others,  that  there  is  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  itself,  and  has  found  local  treat- 
ment, such  as  the  occasional  application  of  leeches  to  the  vulva, 
or  of  iodine  paint  to  erosions  of  the  cervix  uteri,  to  be  of  great 
service.  With  regard  to  actual  medicines,  Jhe  is  disposed  to 
place  most  reliance  on  the  oxalate  of  cerium,  in  doses  of  two 
grains  three  times  a  day.    Next  to  this,  effervescing  draughts, 
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with  hydrocyanic  acid,  ice  for  suction  ad  libitum,  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia  answered  best.  Pyroxidic  spirit 
has  not  answered  as  well  as  was  expected. 

In  the  British  Lying-in-Hospital,  Dr.  Murray  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing treatment : 

One  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  is  given  before  rising.  If 
nausea  occurs  during  the  day  sinapisms  are  applied  to  the  epi- 
gastric region,  with  a  pill  containing  the  oxalate  of  cerium  and 
camphor,  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily.  In  one  or  two  cases 
he  has  found  the  morning  nausea  and  vomiting  stayed  by  getting 
the  patient  to  eat  either  a  biscuit  or  sandwich  some  time  during 
the  night,  or  very  early  in  the  morning.  Salicine  is  a  drug 
which  he  has  used  with  success.  He  recommends  lime-water, 
in  preference  to  soda-water,  to  be  taken  with  almost  every 
drink ;  and  has  found  nitro-muriaticacid,  with  some  bitter  infus- 
ion, very  useful. 

In  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square,  Dr.  Meadows  has 
found  the  greatest  success  from  medicines  which  exercise  a  de- 
cidedly sedative  action  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  Eegard- 
ing  the  sickness  of  pregnancy  as  a  purely  reflex  effect  of  uterine 
irritation  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  solar  plexus,  Dr. 
Meadows  places  most  reliance  on  drugs  which  diminish  the 
sensibility  of  those  nerves  in  their  peripheral  distribution.  The 
tincture  of  aconite  in  five  to  ten  minim  doses,  the  tincture  of 
belladonna  in  ten  minim  doses,  the  liquid  extract  of  opium  in  five 
minim  doses,  or  the  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  in  five  minim  doses: 
one  or  the  other  of  these  is  the  remedy  which  he  most  common- 
ly and  most  successfully  prescribes.  He  has  also  observed 
marked  effects  from  the  oxalate  of  cerium,  or  the  citrate  of  bis- 
muth, in  five  grain  doses.  In  very  intractable  cases  he  has  some- 
times tried  with  good  effect  a  small  blister,  about  tho  size  of  a 
florin,  over  the  epigastric  region,  the  blistered  surface  being 
afterwards  dressed  with  some  diluted  savin  ointment  containing 
one  grain  of  morphine  in  a  drachm. — London  Lancet. 
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REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  MEDIAN  LITHOTOMY. 
By  Charles  C.  Lei,  M.  D.,  New  York. 

I  am  induced  to  offer  the  following  case  for  publication,  as  an 
additional  contribution  to  the  value  of  Median  Lithotomy  in 
young  subjects. 

The  patient,  a  thin,  delicate-looking  boy,  eat.  ten  years,  was 
brought  to  the  Beilevue  Dispensary  on  the  7th  February  with 
the  following  history : 

When  he  was  three  years  old,  symptoms  of  stone  occurred, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  complete  retention  of  urine;  his 
medical  attendants  relieved  the  retention,  but  advised  against 
any  interference  with  the  calculus,  hoping  probably  it  would  be 
passed  per  urethram. 

This  never  occurred,  and  the  calculous  symptoms  persisted ; 
the  retention  being  followed  by  partial  incontinence  of  urine, 
and  the  child  growing  up  thin  and  delicate,  though  never  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  Examination  revealed  a  stone  at  the  base  of 
the  bladder  which  seemed  about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  al- 
though this  was  only  inferred  by  drawing  the  sound  across  it,  as 
the  urethra  was  too  small  to  admit  any  lithotrite  at  hand. 

The  urine  was  normal  in  sp.  gr.  and  scanty,  depositing  no 
ropy  sediment,  but  a  hazy  precipitate  composed  of  pus  and 
blood  corpuscles  in  limited  quantity,  and  a  large  excess  of  uric 
acid  crystals ;  repeated  examinations  \9y  Drs.  Keyes,  Humphreys 
and  myself,  yielded  the  same  result. 

The  boy  was  ordered  ferruginous  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil, 
which  he  took  steadily  until  February  29,  when  he  was  prepared 
for  operation;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  Drs. 
Humphreys  and  Raborg,  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Dougherty, 
of  Newark,  Median  Lithotomy  was  performed  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Allarton  and  modified  by  Dr.  Markoe.  I  was  induced  to 
select  this  method,  partly  because  the  patient  had  so  narrow  a 
perineum  as  almost  to  preclude  the  lateral  operation,  and  partly 
from  the  great  advantages  claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Markoe. 

The  little  patient  was  in  bad  condition  for  an  operation  of  any 
kind,  having  such  severe  bronchitis  as  to  render  etherization 
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both  diffioult  and  hazardous.  When  the  membranous  urethra  had 
been  laid  open  in  the  manner  described  by  Allarton,  a  broad 
probe-pointed  director,  devised  by  Dr.  Little,  was  passed  down 
the  groove  of  the  staff,  and,  between  the  two,  the  prostate  was 
cautiously  dilated  with  the  finger.  This  process  I  found  more 
difficult  than  1  had  inferred  from  Dr.  Markoe's  paper,  or  Mr. 
Allarton's  statements — which  may,  however,  have  been  due  to 
my  inexperience,  as  I  had  never  seen  the  operation  performed. 
The  stone  was  readily  found,  and  proved  to  be  about  the  size 
supposed;  had  it  been  too  large  to  admit  of  ready  extrac- 
tion, I  was  prepared  to  crush  it  in  situ  with  a  strong  pair  of ' 
straight  forceps,  rathor  than  deviate  from  the  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion by  incising  the  prostate.  In  its  withdrawal,  which  was 
slowly  effected,  a  small  portion  of  the  cortical  layer  crumbled 
off,  but  the  fragments  were  easily  removed  by  the  forceps ;  and 
after  thoroughly  "washing  out  the  bladder,  the  patient  was  re- 
moved to  bed,  having  lost  certainly  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful 
of  blood  during  the  operation. 

Scarcely  any  oozing'followed,  and  the  boy  reacted  weU  from 
the  anaesthetic,  which  had  been  a  source  of  more  concern  than 
any  step  of  the  operation ;  and  during  the  next  day  passed  most 
of  his  urine  through  the  urethra.  No  untoward  symptom  en- 
sued ;  the  upper  half  of  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention,  and 
the  boy  was  allowed  to  sit  up  on  the  ninth  day,  as  he  could  hold 
his  water  three  or  four  hours. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  no  involuntary  drainage,  or  other 
evidence  of  prostatio  atony  from  the  date  of  the  operation.  The 
bowels  were  moved  spontaneously  on  the  fifth  day,  and  although 
the  perineal  wound  still  remains  open  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
patient  is  practically  well. 

The  stone  weighed  75  grs.  and  consisted  of  an  uric  acid  nu- 
cleus, covered  with  cortical  layers  of  the  triple  phosphates  j  no 
uric  acid  could  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  it  was 
somewhat  singular,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  urine 
should  have  been  loaded  with  uric  acid  crystals,  while  it  pre- 
sented no  phosphatic  deposit. 

In  view  of  the  facility  of  the  operation  and  its  remarkable 
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freedom  from  hemorrhage,  unless  the  bulb  be  wounded,  which  it 
seems  to  me  need  never  occur  with  ordinary  care,  I  confess  I 
should  prefer  it  to  the  lateral  method  in  any  case  similar  to  the 
foregoing.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  as  Mr.  Allar- 
ton  believes,  it  is  destined  to  supplant  the  lateral  operation  in 
general  practice ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  other  lithotomists 
of  great  experience  and  repute  have  not  found  it  to  yield  the 
ratio  of  cures  quoted  by  Mr.  Allarton  and  Dr.  Markoe. 

The  former  remarks:  "The  average  mortality  is  one  in 
twelve,  as  compared  with  lateral  lithotomy,  which  is  one  in  five 
or  six;  a  saving  of  life  equal  to  one-half;"  while  in  a  table  of 
forty-four  oases  reported  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  there  were  eleven  deaths,  giving  a  mortality 
of  one  in  four.  Mr.  Alfred  Poland  and  Sir  Henry  Thompson 
also  clearly  intimate  their  unwillingness  to  accept  Mr.  Allarton's 
statistics. — Medical  Record. 


ANTEDILUVIAN  VEGETATION. 
The  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  contains  a  curious  article  by  M. 
G.  de  Saporta  on  vegetable  life  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world.  The  strange  forms  of  antediluvian  animals  have  been 
revealed  to  us  in  various  ways ;  a  fossil  bone,  nay,  sometimes 
the  mere  print  of  a  paw  in  hardened  clay,  have  at  times  been 
sufficient  to  reconstruct  the  whole  creature  with  tolerable  ap- 
proximation to  truth,  as  subsequent  discoveries  have  proved. 
The  same  method  of  investigation  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  flora  which  existed  at 
a  time  when  England,  for  instance,  was  peopled  with  kangaroos. 
A  leaf,  or  the  mere  impression  of  one,  found  either  in  a  lump  of 
coal,  or  on  a  fragment  of  some  hardened  sediment,  will  at  once 
tell  the  botanist  to  what  genus  of  plants  it  is  to  be  referred ;  and 
as  observation  discovers  new  facts,  the  species  themselves,  gen- 
erally different  from  those  of  our  days,  are  gradually  distin- 
guished and  classified.  It  is  thus  we  have  at  length  reached  a 
point  from  which  we  may  pretty  nearly  guess  what  a  primeval 
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landscape  looked  like.  Instead  of  the  endless  variety  of  form 
which  lends  such  beauty  to  oar  plants  and  stately  forest  trees, 
we  may  picture  to  ourselves  a  uniform  and  gloomy  prospect  of 
dreary  land,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  clusters  of  reeds, 
lepidodendrons,  arborescent  ferns,  and  similar  straight  and 
formal  growths;  but  no  soft  grass,  no  daisies,  or  other  wild 
flowers.  Generally  speaking,  foggy  heavy  weather  must  have 
been  the  rule,  and  rains  exceedingly  frequent.  This  was  during 
the  Permian  period ;  the  Jurassic  one  was  characterized  by  the 
prevalence  of  cycade®,  a  family  of  plants  much  resembling  the 
palm,  and  peculiarly  remarkable  for  their  very  slow  growth. 
They  are  now  chiefly  to  be  found  under  the  tropics.  Our  pres- 
ent vegetation  seems  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  during 
the  subsequent,  or  cretaceous  period.  The  development  of  the 
animal  kingdom  was  evidently  subordinate  to  that  of  the  vege- 
table one ;  for  beasts  of  prey  could  not  live  without  herbivora, 
and  these  could  not  make  their  appearance  until  there  was  grass 
for  them. 


NEW  PROCESS  OP  EMBALMING  THE  DEAD.  4 
Professors  Seely  and  Barnes,  of  New  York,  have  procured  a 
patent  for  the  impregnation  of  dead  bodies  with  carbolic  acid, 
by  which  process  the  body  is  preserved  in  a  manner  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  practiced  by  the  Egyptians.  They  say  of  their 
method : 

u  We  apply  the  antiseptic  liquid  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  also,  when  deemed  advisable,  we  inject  it  into  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal.  For  the  external  application  we  take  a 
solution  of  the  acid  in  water,  or  other  convenient  solvent,  and 
wash  the  body  with  it  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  cloth,  and  when 
the  first  washing  has  been  finished,  we  repeat  it  one  or  more 
times ;  or,  when  convenient,  we  immerse  the  body  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  for  a  short  time ;  or  we  saturate  cloths  with  a 
solution  of  the  acid,  and  then  wrap  or  wind  the  body  in  the 
cloths  so  saturated,  and  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  body. 
The  body  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  liquid  absorbs  it  by 
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degrees^  and  the  decomposition  of  the  body  is  arrested  or  pre- 
vented. 

"  We  have  found  that  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  cold 
weather,  the  external  application  of  the  antiseptic  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  change  within  a  few  days.  But  when  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  body  for  a  long  time,  we  inject  a  small  quantity  of  the 
antiseptic  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen.  We 
make  the  injection  by  the  use  of  a  syringe,  and  at  the  natural 
external  openings  to  the  cavities.  The  amount  of  liquid  to  be 
injected  should  be  at  least  a  few  ounces,  and  we  find  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  such  a  quantity  as  will  distend  the  cavities. 
In  addition  to  the  applications  of  the  antiseptic,  as  above  de- 
scribed, we  sometimes  find  it  useful  to  place  cotton,  wool,  lint  or 
cloth,  saturated  with  the  acid,  in  the  nostril*  and  in  the  ears. 

u  Our  process,  when  carried  out,  as  above  described,  is  en- 
tirely efficient  for  the  preservation  of  a  body  during  the  ordinary 
interval  between  death  and  burial.  But  when  the  process  is 
used  as  an  embalming  process,  or  when  there  are  no  objections 
to  making  incisions  into  the  body,  we  prefer  to  inject  the  acid 
into  the  arteries  and  veins,  or  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
ternal and  internal  application  of  the  acid,  we  inject  some  of  the 
acid  through  an  opening  of  the  skull  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain. 

"For  a  further  security  against  decomposition  of  the  body, 
and  especially  when  the  cloths  saturated  with  the  liquid  are  not 
kept  permanently  about  the  body,  we  place  at  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  the  coffin  sheets  of  felt  or  cloth,  or  similar  fibrous  ma- 
terial, which  have  been  saturated  or  dampened  with  the  antiseptic 
liquid. 

"In  combination  with  carbolio  acid,  we  have  used  bisulphite  of 
lime  and  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  a  solution  of  sulphurous  or 
acetic  acid,  with  advantage.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  carbolio 
acid  is  the  most  active  and  useful  agent  for  our  purpose,  and 
that  any  addition  to  it  is  not  essential  to  success.  We  have 
found  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  carbolio  acid  with  saw-dust,  or 
other  inert  granular  matter,  often  advisable  in  the  bottom  of  the 
coffin." 
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REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UNITED  STATES.  Containing  abridged  descriptions  of 
the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system.  By  A . 
W.  Chapman.  M.  D.  .with  a  chapter  on  terms  by  D .  G.  Eaton  .  New  York :  Ivison , 
Phinney,  Blakeman  A  Co. 

This  work,  in  connection  with  that  of  Dr.  Asa  Grey  on  the 
Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States,  comprises  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  botanical  classification  for  this  country,  and,  with  Prof. 
Grey's  Manual  of  Botany,  forms  a  most  excellent  series  of  text 
books  for  schools  and  colleges.  They  have  been  adopted  as  the 
botanical  text  books  of  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  and 
we  cheerfully  accord  them  the  highest  praise. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Chapman's  work  is  to  present  to  the  student 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  phcenogamous  and  higher  cryp- 
togamous  plants  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  also  added  a  very  concise  sketch  of  the  elements  of 
botany,  with  a  most  useful  and  valuable  glossary  of  botanical 
terms.  There  is  also  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  terms,  by 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  Eaton,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  has  made 
this  a  special  study.  The  work,  like  all  school  books  published 
by  Messrs.  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  is,  in  style  and 
manner  of  getting  up,  unequaled. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  By  Luther  Holder, 
F.  B.  C.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  etc.,  London. 
Edited  by  Erskotc  Mason,  M.  D . ,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians ana  Surgeons,  New  York.    Root.  M.  De  Witt,  Publisher:  New  York. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  practitioner  quite  as  well  as  for 
the  student.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  beginner  in 
anatomy ;  the  explanations  and  descriptions  are  very  clear  and 
precise,  and  sufficiently  extensive  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  man- 
ual in  the  dead-room.  To  the  more  advanced  student,  or  to  the 
physician,  it  is  an  excellent  work,  as  being  somewhat  more  de- 
scriptive than  the  dry  details  usually  found  in  "Dissectors." 
The  work  is  well  executed,  the  wood  cuts  clear  and  accurate, 
and  the  type  good,  which  latter  advantage  will  be  acknowledged 
by  those  who  have  used  smaller  type  in  their  anatomical  studies, 
painfully  assisted,  as  in  most  dissecting  rooms,  by  the  poor  light, 
artificial  or  natural.  We  recommend  the  book  very  highly  to 
our  medical  students. 
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MEDICAL    EEPOETBfi. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MAY  15,  1868. 

Duffield' s  Fluid  Extracts. — We  have  been  using  the  fluid  ex- 
traots  prepared  by  Dr.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  and  cheerfully 
express  our  satisfaction  with  their  action,  and  can  personally 
recommend  them  as  in  every  way  reliable.  The  following  ex- 
tract, from  an  exchange,  we  cheerfully  insert,  as  well  as  fully 
endorse : 

"  The  attention  of  physicians  has  been  turned  of  late  to  the 
general  unreliability,  and,  sometimes,  entire  worthlessness  of 
the  fluid  extracts  in  common  use.  This  inefficiency  may  be  due 
to  the  quality  of  the  drug  used,  or  the  dishonesty  of  the  manu- 
facturer, but  is,  in  most  cases,  more  probably,  the  result  of  the 
mode  of  preparation.  The  trouble  seems  to  lie  with  those  drugs 
whose  medicinal  effect  depends  on  volatile  principles,  which 
would  be  evolved  on  application  of  even  a  low  degree  of  heat. 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty  that  the  use  of  heat  renders  the 
extract  valueless,  because  it  deprives  it  of  its  only  valuable  in- 
gredient. To  dispense  with  this  dangerous  agent  is  the  effort  of 
every  manufacturer. 

"  Different  makers  have  adopted  different  methods,  involving 
the  use,  however,  of  more  or  less  heat,  but  none  have  achieved 
the  result  desired,  till  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Duffield,  of  Detroit,  an- 
nounced his  process,  in  which  he  avoids  the  use  of  any  heat 
whatever.  The  following  is  a  short  description  of  this  valuable 
improvement : 

"  The  drug  is  ground  to  a  coarse  powder  and  placed  dry  in  an 
iron  cylinder.  The  air  is  then  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air 
pump,  causing  the  pores  of  the  drug  to  give  up  the  air  contained 
in  them,  and  permit  the  entrance  of  the  menstruum,  which  is 
forcibly  sucked  in  through  a  syphon  tube.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  impregnate  the  menstruum  with  the  entire  soluble  and  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  drug,  and  thus  rendering  after  concentra- 
tion the  aid  of  heat  unnecessary. 
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"  Many  of  oar  leading  physicians,  among  whom  we  might 
mention  Professors  Weber  and  Scott,  of  Cleveland,  Professor 
Armor,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  University,  Professor  Hil- 
dreth,  of  Chicago,  have  tried  fluid  extracts  made  according  to 
Dr.  Duffield's  process,  by  Duffield,  Parke  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  with 
a  view  to  thoroughly  test  the  merits,  and  have  pronounced  them 
decidedly  superior  to  others  in  use. 

"  In  general  appearance  they  differ  much  from  the  dark  col- 
ored preparations  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  standard 
is  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  sixteen  troy  ounces  of  the 
drug  to  a  fluid  pint/' 


Dr.  Robley  Dungltion,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  has  just  resigned 
this  position,  which  he  has  occupied  with  so  much  credit.  Per* 
haps  no  physician  in  the  United  States  has  published  so  many 
works  upon  such  various  medical  topics  as  Dr.  Dunglison ;  and 
many  of  them  have  been  standard  text  books  in  our  schools  of 
medicine. 


Eczema.-— Dr.  W.  T.  Belcher  says  that  iodide  of  lead  is  a 
remedy  of  great  value  in  eczema.  It  should  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  12  grains  to  the  ounce,  with  1  drachm  of 
glycerine,  and  40  minims  of  chloroform,  to  relieve  the  itching. 
Another  formula  is  the  following :  Iodide  of  lead,  20  grains ; 
simple  ointment,  7  drachms;  glycerine,  1  drachm.  The  oint- 
ment of  iodide  of  lead  of  the  present  pharmacopoeia  is  too  strong 
for  cases  of  chronic  eczema  or  psoriasis ;  it  contains  62  grains  to 
the  ounce ;  whereas,  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  that  quantity  is 
sufficient,  and  more  useful  than  the  pharmacopoeial  strength. 
The  use  of  constitutional  treatment  must  be  combined  with  this. 
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The  Cobra  Poison. — His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Rama 
Yarma  offers  1750  rupees  for  the  discovery  of  an  antidote  to 
this  poison.  To  facilitate  investigation,  Dr.  Shortt,  of  India, 
who  has  himself  carefully  studied  the  subject!  offers  to  forward 
to  medical  men,  properly  endorsed,  anything  they  may  need  in 
their  researches,  including  living  specimens  of  the  poisonous 
reptiles. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  April,  1868. 

Famished  for  the  8t.  Louie  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DEATHS  DURING  THE  ABO VI  PERIOD. 


White  Males .. 150 

White  Females 108 

Colored  Males -    22 

Colored  Females.. 14 

Born  in  the  United  States 212 

Born  in  Germany 68 

Born  in  Ireland - 40 

Born  in  other  countries 16 


Still  Born — 27 

Under  five  years  of  age ~  121 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  80 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  70 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  47 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  28 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hunared  y'rs  8 
™otal... ...».•«..*•. ....».•.  •••••.•••.•••..••  o«l 

DIBJAfllS. 

3    Fever  Typhoid 13 

'    Fracture  of  Skull 1 

Gangrena ~ 1 

Gastritis 6 

Hemorrhage 2 

Bronchitis 4    Hepatitis -    3 


Abscess.. 

Albuminuria M 1 

Apoplexy 6 

Asthma 4 

1 


Burns 3 

Cancer 5 


Hydrocephalus.. 
Hydrothorax . 


Carditis 2  Inflammation - -    2 

Cerebritis. ..    8  Labor 1 

Convulsions 18  Laryngitis 1 

Congestion  of  Brain.. M 6  Marasmus. 7 

Congestion  of  Lungs - ~    4  Meningitis - 13 

Croup M 8  Necrosis 1 


Debility.. 
Dentition.. 


Old  Age.. 
Paralysis . 


,.„    2 

4 


Delirium  Tremens M    2    Peritonitis 4 

Disease  of  the  Heart. M 5    Pertussis 2 

Diarrhoaa .. 14    Phthisis 82 


Diphtheria M 4 

Dropsy 6 


Pneumonia. M -  85 

Rheumatism ~    2 


Drowned .. 8    Rubeola 2 

Dysentery 4    Scarlatina 2 

Eclampsia 2    Scrofula .. 8 

Enteritis 4    Scalds ~. 2 

Erysipelas 2    Suffocation .. 2 

Fever  Congestive M    2    Tetanus .. 4 

Fever  Intermittent ...    8    Trismus 5 

Fever  Remittent 8    Ulceration 2 

Fever  Puerperal 1    Wounds 8 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  April,  1866 .867 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  April,  1867 875 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  April,  1868 M - 821 
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OPHTHALMIC  MISCELLANIES— TRICHIASIS. 

By  W.  DiCKicNgos.  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[Communicated  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter.] 

By  this  contribution  I  undertake  the  presentation  of  a  few 
practical  observations  upon  the  causes,  effects  and  modes  of 
cure  of  that  affection  to  which  the  term  Trichiasis  has  been 
given. 

An  appeal  to  the  etymology  of  this  appellation  furnishes  no 
definite  indication  of  the  character  or  pathology  of  the  disease, 
except  that,  in  some  undefined  manner  or  relation,  one  or  more 
"hairs"  are  involved  in  it.  It  is  not  a  simple  disease  occa- 
sioned by  a  single,  original  cause,  but,  as  commonly  received,  it 
comprehends  that  series  of  causes  and  effects  of  which  inflected 
cilia  are  the  proximate  cause — the  lesion  of  the  cornea  the  re- 
sultant effect.  This  inflection  of  the  cilia  being  abnormal,  is  in 
its  turn  the  result  of  misplacement  of  the  base  of  their  follicles 
anteriorly,  the  points  of  emergence  from  the  tarsal  margin  being 
normal,  or  these  latter  being  dislocated  backward  towards  the 
globe,  they  issue  near  the  openings  of  the  meibomian  glands,  the 
position  of  their  follicles  romaining  unchanged;  or  the  deflection 
of  the  cilia  upon  the  globe  may  be  the  combined  result  of  both 
these  factors.  This  affection,  therefore,  consists  in  the  mechani- 
cal attrition  and  irritation  of  the  cornea,  and  the  consequent 
14 
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results  occasioned  by  a  body  external  to  it  in  position,  and  in 
no  way  *  associated  with  it,  either  in  anatomy  or  function. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  cilia  themselves  will  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  investigation  more  intelligently. 

The  palpebral  cilia  are  by  physiologists  usually  reckoned 
among  the  "  tutamina  "  (protectors)  of  the  eye,  and  this  func- 
tion they  certainly  perform  so  long  as  they  themselves  and  the 
parts  immediately  contiguous  to  them  maintain  their  normal 
position  and  integrity  j  but  whenever  the  textures  in  which  the 
oilia  are  implanted  become  diseased  and  abnormal  nutrition  re- 
sults, with  displacement  of  the  cilia,  and  instead  of  being  salutary 
appendages,  they  often  become  the  "  fons  et  origo  "  of  positive 
lesion,  especially  to  those  tissues  the' integrity  of  which  are  es- 
sential to  perfect  vision. 

These  cilia  present  an  arrangement  approximating  a  triple 
row,  sometimes  a  fourth  in  the  upper  lid,  emerging  from  their 
follicles  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  tarsus  of  each  eye-lid  just 
within  the  line  of  junction  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
skin.  Each  cilium  is  from  one  quarter  to  one-half  of  an  inch, 
or  even  more  in  length,  and  from  0,03"'  to  0,07"'  (of  a  line)  in 
thickness.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  and  a  root,  the  shaft  being 
that  part  which  is  fully  formed  and  projects  beyond  the  surface, 
while  by  the  root  is  signified  all  those  portions  within  its  follicle, 
in  all  its  stages  of  immature  development,  even  from  the  lowest 
stratum  of  cells  by  which  the  bulb  is  elaborated. 

Each  follicle  is  a  cul-de-sac — an  invagination  of  the  corium 
and  epidermis — flask-like  in  shape,  and  from  one  line  to  three 
lines  in  length.  It  is  implanted  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  beneath  the  orbicularis  muscle ;  it  extends  to  and  rests 
upon  the  external  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  but  at  a  large 
angle  with  it.  Here,  as  in  a  laboratory,  is  performed  the  genesis 
of  each  cilium.  Its  development  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
follicle,  and  by  the  "aggregation  of  successive  cytoblasto  or 
new  cells,  it  is  gradually  protruded  from  the  follicle,  both  by 
the  elongation  of  its  constituent  cells  and  by  the  addition  of 
new  layers  of  these  to  its  base."  After  its  emergence  the  shaft 
of  the  cilium  preserves  for  some  distance  the  direction  of  its 
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follicle,  and  then  assumes  a  gentle  curve,  which  persists  to  its  ex- 
tremity ;  that  of  the  upper  lid  being  upward,  that  of  the  lower 
being  downward.  In  consequence  of  this  curvature  the  cilia  are 
prevented  from  interlacing  with  each  other  when  the  lids  are 
closed,  and  the  free  palpebral  margins  throughout  their  entire 
extent  in  close  apposition.  This  curvature  is  due  to  the  greater  • 
condensation  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  their  cortical  portion 
along  the  ooncave  surface,  and  though  to  the  cilium  normally 
situated,  it  confers  an  element  of  utility,  to  the  cilium  (when 
superadded  to  such  morbid  conditions  of  the  tarsal  margin  as 
flavor  their  injurious  action),  it  constitutes  a  quality  especially 
pernicious. 

Hair,  however,  modified  according  to  place  or  function,  and 
whenever  found  upon  the  human  body,  rarely  leaves  the  skin 
perpendicular  to  it,  but  at  an  angle  more  or  less  oblique.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  direction  of  the  follicle  in  which  it  is  elabo- 
rated— both  when  undisturbed  lie  in  the  same  direction. 

The  hair  of  the  negro,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  gene- 
ral statement.  In  him  both  the  follicle  and  the  matured  hair,  in 
reference  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  are  disposed  at  right  angles 
to  it ;  yet  in  him  the  eye-brows  and  eye  lashes  are  exempt  from 
the  law  which  obtains  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  a  great  degree  the  utility  and  the  comeliness  conferred  by 
the  palpebral  cilia  are  duo  to  this  obliquity,  the  same  obliquity 
affecting  all,  and  symmetrically.  This  obliquity  to  the  tarsus 
differs  in  degree  in  different  persons.  A  considerable  departure 
from  this  general  obliquity  may  exist  on  the  part  of  a  few  in 
clusters,  or  isolated  and  scattered,  within  certain  limits,  without 
being  the  occasion  of  disease  or  inconvenience;  but  if  these 
limits  are  surpassed,  if  their,  concavity  is  inverted,  or  abnormally 
situated,  emerging  near  or  among  the  apertures  of  the  meibom- 
ian glands,  the  cilium  or  cilia  thus  conditioned  become  the  pro- 
lific parent  of  a  progeny  of  consecutive  lesions. 

To  the  first  in  this  category,  and  chief,  has  been  applied  the 
name  Trichiasis. 

By  it  is  signified  that  assemblage  of  abnormal  conditions  oc- 
casioned by  such  mal-direction  or  mal-position  of  the  palpebral 
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cilia,  or  both,  as  shall  determine  their  contact  with  the  ocular 
conjunctiva,  and  the  morbid  effects  produced  by  such  contact. 
This  definition  excludes,  consequently,  participation  of  the  tarsus 
in  this  affection. 

Ancient  authors  made  no  discrimination  between  Trichiasis 
and  Entropium,  but  included  all  affections  of  the  palpebrae  in 
which  the  cilia  are  involved  under  the  general  name,  Trichiasis. 
Among  modern  authors  Boyer  andDemours  adhere  to  the  same 
designation.  While  it  is  obvious  that  Entropium — signifying 
the  inversion  of  the  free  palpebral  border  and  the  cilia — can  not 
exi9t  without  the  co-existence  of  Trichiasis,  yet  I  can  not  com- 
prehend, how  the  great  experience  of  those  great  lights  of  oph- 
thalmology, Beer  and  Scarpa,  should  justify  the  assertion  that, 
uncomplicated  with  Entropium,  Trichiasis  was  uncommon. 
While  Mr.  Travers  and  all  later  authors  concur  in  the  testimony 
that  the  complication  alluded  to  is  quite  uncommon. 

This  affection  is  very  common;  indeed  much  "more  so  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  casual  glance  of  an  experienced  eye 
will  detect  its  presence  in  the  stranger  whom  he  may  meet  on 
the  street;  whilst  he"  himself,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  and  its 
easy  remedy,  year  after  year,  suffers  constantly  and  intensely 
from  the  incessant  irritation  and  its  inevitable  consequences.  I 
have  now  a  patient  of  thirty-nine  years  of  age  under  treatment 
for  this  affection ;  it  has  adhered  to  him  during  his  entire  life, 
he  having  no  recollection  of  any  period  in  which  he  was  exempt 
from  it.  He  has  endured  an  endless  variety  of  means  and 
modes  of  treatment  in  the  vain*  hope  of  cure — drags  internally, 
collyria,  some  of  agonizing  potency  to  the  eyes,  blisters,  setous, 
&c.  His  malady  was  not  until  quite  recently  ascertained;  nor 
by  any  had  the  only  effectual  mode  of  cure  been  employed. 

Another  applied  a  few  days  since  on  account  of  an  obscure 
pain  in  one  eye,  occasioning  him  extreme  annoyance,  and 
totally  incapacitating  him  for  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  A 
minute  cilium,  and  single,  too  small  to  be  easily  detected  by  the 
unassisted  eye,  was  found  to  be  inverted  from  the  lower  lid  upon 
the  globe  at  the  lacus  lackrymalis — with  its  evulsion  the  pain  and 
all  inconvenience  ceased. 
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An  old  lady  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  affected  also  with 
cataract  of  both  eyes,  applied  for  relief  for  protracted  and  severe 
neuralgia  in  both  eyes.  Upon  examination  I  discovered  upon 
each  lower  lid  a  cluster  of  cilia,  inflected  to  such  degree  that 
their  extremities  reached  and  irritated  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 
The  pain  experienced  was  not  external,  but  deep  seated.  A 
single  operation  (detailed  in  the  sequel)  completely  rectified  the 
direction  of  the  eittnt  cilia  and  simultaneously  banished  the 
pain. 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  no  kind  of  topical  treatment 
would  have  availed  so  long  as  the  cause  existed.  But  such 
would  have  been  as  rational  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  just  cited, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  life-long  malady,  had  also  suffered  inex- 
pressibly, and  without  benefit,  from  the  ignorance  or  indiscre- 
tion of  those  whom  he  had  consulted. 

A  practical  question  here  arises,  viz :  the  modus  operandi  of 
so  trivial  a  cause  in  the  production  of  such  serious  results  ?  The 
ocular  conjunctiva  is  the  tissue  primarily  affected  by  the  inver- 
sion and  attrition  of  these  cilia;  this  tissue  receives  its  nerves 
chiefly  from  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  Through  these,  therefore,  the  irritation  is  com- 
municated to  the  ganglionic  cells  at  the  origin  of  the  same,  and 
thence  reflected  through  the  modium  of  the  second  and  third 
nerves  to  the  deeper  structures  of  the  globe,  wherein  the  pain 
was  located. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  in  certain  sections  of  a  country 
this  affection  is  especially  prevalent.  It  is  also  found  more  fre- 
quently in  those  localities  where  other  forms  of  ophthalmia 
abound,  and  it  is  in  those  persons  who  have  long  suffered  from 
these  latter  that  we  more  frequently  find  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration to  exist.  Cork,  in  Ireland,  enjoys  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  this  regard,  the  proportion  being  as  large  as  60  per 
cent.  The  Western  portions  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
those  sections  adjacent  to  rivers,  also  abound  with  them,  and 
from  the  coincident  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever  and  its 
allies,  it  is  not  a  forced  deduction  that  both,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, depend  upon  miasmatic  influences  for  their  immediate  or 
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ulterior  cause.  Certain  it  is  that  treatment  based  upon  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  reciprocal  relation  proves  the  most  effec- 
tual in  the  euro  of  ophthalmic  disease. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  frequency  of  this  disease. 
So  frequently  has  it  occurred  that  during  the  period  of  one  week 
I  have  operated  thirteeen  times  for  its  radical  cure,  and  success- 
fully in  most  cases  by  a  single  operation.  The  injected  con- 
junctiva, "  reddened  lids,"  nictitation,  blepharospasm,  lachryma- 
tion,  photophobia,  to  the  expert,  all  declare  its  presence.  These 
may  oecur  as  symptoms  of  other  diseases,  but,  when  quite  un- 
complicated, are  pathognomonic  of  Trichiasis! 

It  surely  is  not  a  trivial  affection,  for  almost  daily  experience 
teaches  that  if  the  causes  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  are  not  re- 
moved or  remedied,  they  themselves  continue  as  goads  to  in- 
crease the  malady  and  aggravate  its  effects;  and  itself,  the  first 
in  the  series  of  noxious  causes,  becomes  speedily  the  instigator 
of  others,  augmenting  in  number  and  energy  till  first  the  func- 
tion, and  only  a  little  later,  the  organ  of  vision  is  sacrificed. 

This  is  no  exaggeration ;  and  without  multiplying  cases  in 
confirmation  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  we  shall  find  in  the 
sequel  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  is  not  an  unim- 
portant affection,  and  that  it  can  not  with  impunity  be  disre- 
garded. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  causes — prior  in 
point  of  time — it  comports  better  with  my  present  purpose  to 
relate  the  symptoms  of  Trichiasis. 


OASE      OF     LABOfi. 

By  N.  Guhmax,  M.  D. 

[Communicated  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter.) 

I  was  called  on  April  6th  to  see  Mrs.  B.,  aged  twenty-one 
years,  in  child-bed,  with  her  first  child.  After  a  protracted  labor 
she  was  delivered  of  a  male  child,  having  passed  only  eight 
months  in  gestation.  She  was  delivered  about  12  o'clock  at 
night.  I  was  called  again  early  in  the  morning  to  see  her,  and 
was  told  that  she  took  convulsions  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  and  had  had  one  paroxysm  evdry  half  hour.  I  waited  about 
five  minutes  to  see  her  in  one  of  these  convulsions;  of  which  she 
always  had  a  warning,  and  could  tell  about  one  or  two  minutes 
before  a  paroxysm  would  come  on.  The  spasmodic  movements 
always  commenced  on  the  eyes  and  arms  first;  the  convulsion, 
which  was  of  an  epileptic  form,  would  last  about  ^ve  minutes, 
then  she  would  go  to  sleep,  which  would  last  about  from  five  to 
ten  minutes,  and  then  rouse  up  to  a  somi-conscious  condition 
until  another  paroxysm  would  return.  She  complained  of 
pain  in  the  frontal  region  of  the  head  for  the  last  three  or  four 
days  before  she  was  relieved;  her  face  was  puffy,  the  skin  sal- 
low, with  a  slight  reddish  tint,  constipation,  edema  of  the  ex- 
tremity, pulse  was  about  one  hundred,  rather  hard. 

I  readily  decided  that  blood-letting  was  indicated,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  from  16  to  20  ounces  of  blood  from  her  arm. 
The  sensation  of  the  lancet  produced  a  terrible  convulsion, 
which  brought  on  a  large  tumefaction  in  the  arm,  from  the  in- 
fusion of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissues.    I  also  ordered — 

B.     Hydrarg  Chloridi  Miti  gr.  xvi. 

Pulvis  Jalap  I  pom. gr.  xxv. 

M.    Ft  Chart®  JNo.  v. 

Of  which  she  took  one  every  half  hour,  with  the  understanding 
that  she  had  had  diarrhoea  two  days  previous.  I  applied  cold 
applications  to  the  head  and  warm  to  the  feet.  I  also  ordered 
twelve  cups  put  on  along  the  spine,  which  was  rather  a  tedious 
work  on  account  of  the  convulsion.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing I  took  Br.  Cooper  to  see  her  with  me.  6he  was  then  de- 
cidedly comatose;  with  stertorous  breathing;  the  bowels  had  not 
moved.  We  examined  her  pulse,  and  found  it  rather  strong 
and  forcible.  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Cooper,  who  thought  that 
nothing  would  save  her  life  but  bleeding,  we  elevated  her  head 
and  shoulders  and  resorted  to  another  venesection,  and  took 
about  ten  or  twelve  ounces  more  blood  from  a  large  orifice, 
which  made  a  very  decided  impression  on  her  pulse ;  continued 
the  powder  as  before.  With  careful  nursing,  her  recovery  from 
this  on  was  rapid  and  complete. 
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'  At  11  o'clock  the  convulsions  were  less  frequent;  but  quite  as 
violent.  Her  bowels  had  not  moved,  so  I  ordered  an  enema,  and 
to  take  internally  small  doses  of  croton  oil  and  calomel  every 
hour  until  her  bowels  moved,  which  they  did  about  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  quite  freely.  At  3  o'clock  her  condition  was  a 
good  deal  better;  continued  the  powders  first  prescribed  about 
every  two  or  three  hours,  accordingly  as  her  bowels  would  move. 
At  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  her  condition  was  decidedly  better; 
had  no  more  convulsions.  After  2  o'clock  sho  was  a  little  more 
conscious;  stopped  the  powders  as  the  bowels  operated  copiously; 
discontinued  the  cold  applications,  as  at  each  application  she 
would  be  restless,  and  pulled  it  from  her  head. 

April  7th,  called  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  had  had  a 
good,  sound  sleep  during  the  night,  and  was  conscious  of  every- 
thing; complained  of  no  pain,  except  her  tongue  was  very  much 
swollen;  could  hardly  speak;  she  had  a  little  appetite,  but 
gave  her  nothing  but  tea  and  ice  water.  On  the  afternoon  and 
evening  she  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  morning,  and  still 
improving. 

April  8th,  called  in  the  morning.  She  had  slept  very  well 
during  the  night;  her  pulse  was  very  good,  but  frequently  com- 
plained of  being  hungry ;  ordered  light  food. 

I  report  this  case  more  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion to  these  cases  of  disease  which  are  so  terribly  fatal  and  hard 
to  subdue,  at  all  times  requiring  prompt  and  efficient  treatment. 
It  might  be  asked  why  I  did  not  use  opiates,  or  anti-spasmodics, 
or  anesthetics,  as  some  authors  recommend?  I  will  answer 
that  question  with  a  very  simple  explanation.  I  believe  that 
the  disease  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  congested  state  of  the 
brain,  and  probably  the  spinal  column.  I  doubt  that  such  a 
treatment  would  remove  the  cause,  and  it  would  bring  on  the 
same  state  of  things  which  we  were  striving  to  prevent,  coma 
and  death.  In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  this  case  did  not 
present  very  well  marked  indications  for  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  but  it  was  well  borno.  She  had  had  diarrhoea  up  to 
within  forty-eight  hours  previous,  and  still  I  gave  her  alterative 
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doses  of  mercurials,  with  strong  purgatives ;  she  did  not  take 
any  anodyne  medicine  whatever,  and  required  no  after  treat- 
ment, which  proves  the  benefits  of  the  method  employed. 


A  NEW  DEVICE  FOB  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURE  OF 
THE  PATELLA. 

By  J.  H.  Hobaet  Burge,  M.  D.,  New  York./ 

The  number  of  methods  already  in  use  for  securing  the  best 
possible  union  after  fracture  of  the  patella  is  so  great,  and  so 
much  ingenuity  and  experience  have  been  brought  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  one  could  hardly  excuse  himself  for  occupying  afresh 
the  attention  of  the  surgical  world,  unless  he  felt  sure  that  he 
had  something  of  real  value  to  contribute. 

If  the  fracture  be  simple  and  there  be  no  considerable  swelling 
of  the  limb,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  bandage  from  the  foot. 
Should  there  be  much  local  inflammation  an  evaporating  lotion 
should  be  applied  till  its  severity  is  abated.  In  other  cases  we 
may  proceed  at  once  to  the  permanent  dressing. 

Place  the  limb  upon  a  straight  splint  of  uniform  width  pro- 
vided with  a  foot-piece  and  comfortably  padded.  The  foot  may 
be  elevated,  or  not,  as  seems  host  in  individual  cases.  A  sub- 
stantial piece  of  sole-leather,  of  suitable  length  and  width  to  cover 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  should  be  nicely  fitted  by  nar- 
rowing it  towards  the  knee  and  making  its  lower  end  concave, 
to  adapt  it  to  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  Immerse  it  in 
cold  water  till  it  is  thoroughly  pliable.  (If  hot  water  be  used  it 
will  take  too  long  to  dry.)  Pad  it  on  one  side  with  cotion- 
batting  and  cover  with  cottOR  cloth,  neatly  sewed  on.  Confine 
it  to  the  limb  by  means  of  a  bandage  evenly  applied.  After  a 
few  hours  it  will  be  firm  as  a  board.  Then  a  small,  strong  cord, 
stitched  across  the  lower  end  of  the  splint  (2),  is  passed  through 
a  pulley  at  a  lower  level  (3)  on  either  side  of  the  limb,  and  made 
to  complete  the  circuit  by  traversing  a  pulley  (4)  beyond  the 
foot.  Another  cord  passes  over  the  wheel  (5)  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  connecting  the  flying  pulley  (4)  with  the  weight  (6).     The 
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lower  fragment  may  be  dressed  in  a  similar  manner,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.    Further  description  is  unnecessary. 


The  amount  of  extension  and  of  padding,  and  the  tightness  of 
bandages,  must,  of  course,  be  left  to  each  surgeon's- judgment. 
The  smallest  sized  metallic  pulleys  are  cheaper,  more  appro- 
priate, and  just  as  efficient  as  the  larger.  Those  at  the  side  of 
the  limb  should  not  be  attached  to  the  long  splint — it  is  better 
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to  screw  them  into  separate  strips  of  pine  board  lying  trans- 
versely under  the  long  splint.  Their  distance  from  the  limb, 
and  their  inclination  from  the  perpendicular  line,  must  vary  in 
different  cases;  otherwise  the  cord  will  sometimes  press  un- 
pleasantly upon  the  sides  of  the  limb,  or  slip  from  the  pulleys. 

While  my  efficient  House  Surgeon,  l)r.  A.  E.  Spohn,  was 
dressing  a  case  for  me,  he  introduced  what  I  have  called  the 
"  flying  pulley"  (4),  and  I  was  glad  to  adopt  it,  equalizing  as  it 
does  the  pressure  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  limb. 

When  the  leather  splint  has  become  dry  and  firm,  the  band- 
age which  secures  it  may  be  replaced  by  strips  tied  or  buckled 
around,  outside  of  both  upper  and  lower  splints,  thus  leaving  the 
circulation  free  in  the  sides  of  the  limb. 

The  straight  splint  upon  which  the  limb  rests  may  be  divided    v 
transversely  and  strongly  hinged  opposite  the  knee,  to  enable 
the  surgeon  to  make  slight  passive  motion  without  disturbing 
the  dressings;  in  this  case,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port it  upon  another  board. 

The  advantages  promised  by  this  apparatus  are : 

1.  It  leaves  the  injured  bone  so  exposed  to  the  surgeon's  ob- 
servation that  he  need  have  no  anxiety  in  reference  to  tilting, 
side-slipping,  or  retracting  of  the  fragments. 

2.  It  grasps  so  firmly,  and  yet  so  tenderly,  the  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor, together  with  the  upper  fragment  of  the  bone,  that  it 
enables  us  to  approximate  the  broken  surfaces  more  completely 
than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  without  violence. 

3.  It  is  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

4.  It  is  inexpensive,  simple  in  all  its  parts — easily  extempor- 
ised and  easily  applied. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  some  are  now  treating 
these  fractures  without  apparatus  of  any  kind,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  where  the  separation  of  the  fragments  is  very  slight, 
some  of  the  best  results  will  follow  this  plan  of  noYi-interference. 
This  expectant  method  in  surgical  practice  must,  however,  be 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Surgeons  using  this  apparatus  are  requested  to  report  their 
cases,  bad,  good  and  indifferent. — Medical  Record. 
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DESTRUCTIVE  POWER  OP  EXPLOSIvi  SUBSTANCES. 
A  considerable  amount  of  alarm  has  been  produced  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  circumstances  under  which  two  terrific 
explosions  have  recently  occurred,  involving  much  loss  of  life 
and  injury  to  persons  and  property.  One  of  these  explosions 
has  been  traced  to  the  treasonable  designs  of  Fenian  conspira- 
tors ;  the  other,  which  has  just  occurred  at  Newcastle,  was  the 
result  of  an  accident;  but  both  are  equally  calculated  to  induce 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  which  it  appears  may  arise  either 
from  the  designs  of  men  acting  recklessly  under  the  influence  of 
strong  political  feelings,  or  from  the  conduct,  equally  reckless, 
although  less  wicked,  of  men  seeking  to  advance  their  commer- 
cial interests. 

The  calamitous  results  of  these  explosions  have  caused  atten- 
tion to  be  directed  to  the  nature  of  explosive  substances,  and  to 
the  extent  of  the  destructive  power  which  such  substances  may 
be  capable  of  instantly  calling  into  action  when  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  very  slight  chemical  disturbance. 

The  action  of  explosive  substances  is  due  to  a  sudden  expan- 
sion, sometimes  followed  by  a  collapse,  occasioned  by  a  chemical 
change  in  the  materials  of  which  the  substance  is  composed. 
Explosive  substances,  which  may  be  either  solid,  liquid  or 
gaseous,  sometimes  consist  of  mere  mixtures  of  two  or  more 
Ingredients,  which,  although  not  in  the  first  instance  chemically 
oombiued,  are  capable  of  yielding  chemical  compounds;  and  the 
explosion  arises  from  the  sudden  production  of  such  compounds, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  gas,  which,  having  a  volume  vastly  greater 
than  that  of  the  original  substance,  causes  a  violent  concussion 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  thus  that  gunpowder,  consisting  of 
charcoal,  sulphur  and  niter,  mechanically  mixed  together,  on  the 
application  of  fire  to  any  part  of  it,  undergoes  a  complete 
chemical  change,  in  which  large  volumes  of  gas  are  produced. 
Gun-cotton,  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  gun- 
powder, differs  from  it  in  being  already  a  definite  chemical  com- 
pound. But  it  is  a  compound  of  an  unstable  nature,  which  is  easily 
broken  up,  and  other  more  stable  but  gaseous  compounds  are 
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then  produced.  It  is  the  difference  in  volume  between  the  solid 
gun-cotton  and  the  gases  resulting  from  its  sudden  decompo- 
sition under  the  influence  of  heat  that  gives  to  it  its  explosive 
power,  f  Jun powder  and  gun-cotton  nearly  resemble  each  other 
in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  explosive  power.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  most  dangerous  class  of  explosive  substances,  and 
their  applicability  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  generally 
used,  and  to  which  their  names  refer,  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  explosion  is  not  so  sudden  and  violent  as  it  is  in  other  explo- 
sive substances,  such  as  fulminating  mercury.  This  latter  sub- 
stance could  not  be  used  in  a  gun  as  gunpowder  is,  without  its 
destroying  the  gun  by  the  effect  of  the  suddenness  and  violence 
of  the  explosion. 

Nitro-glycerine,  the  substance  which  caused  the  recent  explo- 
sion at  Newcastle,  differs  from  the  foregoing  substances  in  being 
a  liquid.  Like  gun-cotton,  it  is  a  definite  chemical  compound, 
not  a  mere  mixture  of  ingredients.  It  also  resembles  gun- 
cotton  in  chemical  constitution,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  produced.  The  one  is  made  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric 
acid  on  cotton  wool,  and  the  other  by  the  similar  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  glycerine.  The  explosive  power  of  nitro-glycerine  is 
said  to  be  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  gunpowder,  on 
which  account  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  raining  opera- 
tions. It  has  been  manufactured  near  Hamburg,  under  the 
name  of  "  Nobel's  patent  blasting  oil."  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  "  glonoin  oil."  About  two  years  ago  a  quantity  of  it 
was  exported  from  Liverpool  to  Colon,  at  which  port  it  was 
'  beingr  landed  from  the  steamer,  when  a  dreadful  explosion 
occurred,  which  destroyed  the  ship,  did  extensive  damage  to  the 
jetty  at  which  the  ship  was  unloading,  and  to  many  houses  in 
the  town,  and  killed  upwards  of  forty  persons.  The  immediate 
cause  of  its  explosion  at  Colon  was  not  clearly  traced ;  but  as  it 
occurred  during  the  removal  of  the  tin  cases  containing  it  from 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  as  it*  explosion  is  usually  effected  by 
percussion,  as  for  instance  by  striking  with  a  hammer  a  piece 
of  rag  or  paper  wetted  with  it,  the  disastor  probably  resulted 
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from  some  similar  cause,  as  also,  most  probably,  did  the  recent 
explosion  at  Newcastle. 

This  dangerous  substance  is  said  to  have  been  largely  used 
for  mining  purposes  in  North  Wales;  and  as  the  only  place  at 
which  it  is  known  to  be  made  is  in  Germany,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  conveying  it  from  one  place  to  another  by  ship  and  rail,  life 
and  property  must  be  jeopardized  to  a  fearful  extent.  An  act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  last  year  for  the  express  purpose  of 
prohibiting  its  being  sent  by  any  public  conveyance,  or  stored 
in  any  warehouse,  without  due  notice  being  given  of  its  dan- 
gerous properties.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been 
stored  in  the  center  of  a  populous  town  will,  of  course,  become 
subject-matter  for  judicial  investigation. 

1  The  terror  which  has  been  caused  by  the  explosion  at  Clerk- 
enwell  has  occasioned  some  false  alarms  and  exaggerated  fears 
to  be  entertained  by  the  public  with  reference  to  impending 
dangers  from  similar  causes.  Thus,  a  report  was  cm  rent  a  few 
*  days  ago  that  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  had  been  found  at  one  of 
our  gas  works,  which  had  been  placed  there,  it  was  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  explosion  of  the  gas  in  the  great  gas- 
ometers. These  fears  may  be  allayed  by  the  simple  statement 
that  the  gas,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  stored  at  the  works  and 
supplied  to  our  houses,  is  not  explosive ;  and  that  it  is  only  when 
it  is  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
that  it  becomes  so. 

In  some  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  fire  to* 
buildings  by  the  use  of  a  composition  called  "  Greek  fire."  This 
is  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of  oarbon,  both  highly, 
combustible  substances,  and  one  of  them  very  volatile.  '  When 
the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  sulphide  of  carbon  quickly 
passes  off  in  vapor,  and  leaves  the  phosphorus  in  such  a  finely- 
divided  state,  that  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  it  ignites 
spontaneously,  burning  with  its  characteristic  energy,  and  thus 
communicating  ignition  to  any  combustible  matter  with  which 
it  may  'come  in  contact.  A  small  bottle  of  Greek  fire  thrown 
into  a  house,  as  was  attempted  in  Grosvenor  Square  a  few  days 
ago,  might  be  sufficient  to  set  the  building  on  fire. — Lancet. 
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CA3BS  OF  OVARIAN  TUMOtU-SPONTANBOUS  SUBSIDENCE  OF 
AN  OVARIAN  TUMOR. 

By  Samuel  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  of  Cameron  Mills,  New  York. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  I  was  called  into  an  adjoining  town,  some 
twelve  miles  distant,  to  see  Mrs.  0.,  aged  about  forty  years. 
Found  her  with  a  large  tumor  ocoupying  nearly  the  whole 
abdominal  cavity.    It  was  multilocular,  and  of  a  rather  more 
than  usual  hardness.    As  I  learned  the  history  of  the  case,  it 
had  been  between  one  and  two  years  in  attaining  its  present 
size ;  when  first  discovered  was  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  right  ovary.     During  its  growth 
it  was  attended  with  but  little  pain  or  tenderness,  except  after 
performing  some  unusually  hard  labor.    Her  general  health 
seemed  but  little  impaired.    I  diagnosticated  it  as  an  ovarian 
tumor,  and  declared  my  conviction  that  it  was  incurable  by 
medical  treatment.     The  patient  was  courageous,  and  asked  as 
to  the  probable  chances  of  a  successful  operation  for  its  removal. 
A  correspondence  was  opened  with  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  then 
of  Buffalo,  which  resulted  in  his  visiting  the  patient  December  8, 
1858,  with  the  view  of  performing  the  operation  of  ovariotomy, 
if  deemed  best,  after  a  personal  examination.    After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  case,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  comfort- 
able state  of  health  of  the  patient,  the  inestimable  value  that  a 
few  years  of  life  would  be  in  rearing  her  family  of  little  girls, 
and  of  the  great  risk  necessarily  attending  the  operation,  he 
decided  not  to  operate.     I  have  seen  her  occasionally  since  that 
time.    There  was  a  steady  increase'  in  size  of  the  tumor  until 
within  the  last  two  years.    It  got  to  be  very  burdensome  from 
its  great  size  and  weight.    The  only  way  she  could  keep  about 
was  by  wearing  a  strong  bandage  with  shoulder-straps.    She  con- 
tinued to  have  fair  health,  has  never  been  tapped  or  taken  any 
medicine  for  it.    A  few  weeks  since  I  met  her  in  the  street,  not 
having  seen  her  for  nearly  two  years.     She  was  so  much  dimin- 
ished in  size  I  was  quite  uncertain  about  her  identity.    1  learned 
upon  inquiry  of  her  that  she  had  ceased  to  menstruate  within 
two  years,  since  which  the  tumor  has  steadily  decreased  in  size, 
and  was  now  about  the  size  of  a  small  child's  head,  quite  hard, 
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and  rather  firmly  fixed.  She  has  no  pain,  and  says  she  is  well, 
and  is  doing  her  own  housework.  She  added,  "  Tell  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton I  have  lived  to  raise  my  girls,  and  to  see  them  happily 
married  and  settled  in  life,  and  I  am  feeling  better  than  when  he 
so  mercifully  spared  me  the  operation."  • 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  case  are  the  length  of  time  it 
has  continued,  and  the  fact  of  the  gradual  and  great  diminution 
in  size  of  the  tumor  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

SPONTANEOUS  RUPTURE  AND  CURE  OP  OVARIAN.  TUMOR. 

Mrs.  J.,  aged  thirty-nine,  and  the  mother  of  several  children, 
miscarried  some  time  in  July,  1865,  after  which  she  continued 
in  frail  health.  I  was  called  to  see  her  the  last  of  October.  She 
had  complained  of  almost  constant  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  right  ovary  for  some  time.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  thero  was  considerable  febrile  excitement,  and  so  severe 
pain  as  to  require  a  large  amount  of  anodynes  to  control  it.  By 
an  external  examination,  a  firm  and  hard  tumor  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  quite  tender  to  the  touch,  was  discovered, 
apparently  attached  to  the  right  ovary.  She  continued  in  very 
poor  health,  with  much  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  tumor,  which 
slowly  increased  in  size,  until  January  1,  1866,  when  the  pain 
and  tenderness  gradually  subsided,  and  she  regained  compara- 
tive health,  and  was  enabled  to  attend  to  her  usual  household 
duties  until  the  latter  part  of  July  following,  when,  after  severe 
exercise,  the  pain  and  tenderness  returned  in  a  greatly  aggra- 
vated form,  and  the  tumor  much  more  rapidly  enlarged.  It  now 
occupied  the  whole  right  abdominal  region,  and  extended  some 
distance  past  the  mesial  line  into  the  left  side,  and  reached  above 
the  umbilicus ;  was  distinctly  nodulated.  August  11,  was  called 
in  haste.  Found  that  the  tumor  had  burst  through  the  vaginal 
cul  de  sac,  and  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  a  dirty-colored 
serous  fluid,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  discharge 
steadily  decreased  until  the  28th,  when  a  free  discharge  of  offen- 
sive smelling  pus  too&  place,  which  gradually  ceased.  Sep- 
tember 21,  the  tumor  opened  by  a  small  orifice  at  the  umbilicus, 
which  discharged  first  a  thin  greenish  pus,  gradually  becoming 
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serous.  From  this  time  the  tumor  steadily  diminished  in  size 
until  January  1, 1867,  it  had  totally  disappeared;  and  the  patient 
has  been  enjoying  good  health  up  to  the  present  time,  with  no 
signs  of  a  return  of  the  tumor. — New  York  Medical  Journal. 


A  NEW  INVALID  BED. 
There  is  now  on  view  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Ward,  the 
invalid  chair-maker,  Leicester  Square,  a  new  invalid  bed,  admit- 
ting of  a  much  greater  variety  of  movements  than  any  of  those 
at  present  in  use.  The  upper  framework  has  adjustments 
similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  fracture-bed,  permitting  the 
body  to  be  raised  to  various  inclinations,  and  the  knees  to  be 
bent  to  various  angles.  But  the  peculiarity  is,  that  this  frame- 
work is  supported,  under  its  centre,  on  a  large  ball  and  socket- 
joint,  which  allows  the  whole  framework,  with  its  variously 
adjustable  parts,  to  be  moved  about  bodily  in  all  directions,  so 
as  to  be  inclined  longitudinally,  laterally,  or  both,  and  to  be 
moved  round  so  as  to  face  aU  points  of  the  compass.  By  means 
of  a  simple  locking  apparatus,  the  framework  is  firmly  fixed  in 
any  attitude  that  may  be  desired;  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  suf- 
ficing again  to  release  it,  and  any  other  attitude  to  be  assumed. 
Among  the  advantages  obtained  are  these : 

The  patient  may  be  taken  out  of  bed  and  put  into  bed  again 
without  the  effort  ordinarily  required.  The  ball  being  unlocked, 
and  the  bed  being  gently  tipped  forward,  so  that  its  lower  end 
reaches  the  floor,  the  patient  comes  upon  his  feet ;  and  after  the 
sheets  have  been  changed,  or  some  needful  act  performed,  he  is 
placed  with  his  back  against  the  inclined  surface  of  the  bed, 
which,  being  then  made  to  revolve  backward,  he  lies  as  at 
first. 

By  a  lateral  instead  of  a  longitudinal  inclination  of  the  bed, 
the  patient  may  bo  turned  over  from  the  back  on  to  the  side,  or 
contrariwise,  saving  the  labor  and  pain  often  entailed  by  this 
change. 
15 
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The  longitudinal  inclination  of  the.  bed  being  changeable  at 
pleasure,  the  patient  may  lie  or  may  sleep  at  any  angle  that  he 
may  prefer,  or  that  is  prescribed,  either  with  the  head  higher 
than  the  feet,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  with  the  feet  some- 
what higher  than  the  head ;  the  inclination  being,  of  course, 
adjustable  to  a  nicety  and  changeable  at  will. 

The  movable  framework  which  supports  the  trunk  being 
raised,  so  that  the  trunk  and  legs  form  an  angle  (which  may  be 
varied  to  any  extent  up  to  a  right  angle),  the  whole  bed  may 
then  be  moved  longitudinally  round  its  centre  of 'support,  so  that 
the  body  in  this  bent  position  may  have  the  head  and  feet  placed 
at  all  varieties  6f  relative  elevation.  For  example,  while  the 
trunk  is  horizontal,  the  legs  may  be  greatly  inclined  upward,  an 
attitude  that  is  desirable  where  injury  of  the  foot  or  knee  ren- 
ders it  proper  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  blood. 

The  framework  that  bends  the  knees  being  raised,  as  well  as 
that  which  inclines  the  trunk,  the  same  longitudinal  rotation  of 
the  framework  gives  a  great  variety  of  partly  reclining,  partly 
sitting  postures.  The  patient  may  be  placed,  without  any  effort 
to  him,  in  all  attitudes  between  that  of  lying  horizontally  and 
that  of  sitting  upright  in  an  easy  chair. 

These  movements  may,  of  course,  be  all  of  Xhem  joined  with 
any  such  degree  of  lateral  inclination  of  the  bed  as  is  desired ; 
so  that,  supposing  the  framework  has  been  adjusted  somewhat 
into  the  form  of  an  easy  chair,  and  tilted  forward  or  backward 
so  as  to  bring  a  wounded  arm  or  foot  to  tho  right  hight,  the  bed 
may  be  at  the  same  time  tilted  sideways,  so  aB  to  bring  this 
wounded  arm  or  foot  on  the  uppermost  side,  into  the  most  con- 
venient position  for  dressing  the  wound. 

At  the  same  time  the  movement  of  horizontal  rotation  being 
brought  into  play,  the  whole  bed  may  be  moved  round  until  the 
injured  part  is  turned  toward  the  light;  this  same  horizontal 
rotation  being,  at  other  times,  available  for  giving  the  patient 
change  of  view,  enabling  him  to  look  out  of  the  window  when 
raised  in  the  sitting  posture,  or  to  have  his  face  turned  away  from 
the  light  if  it  is  distressing. 
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To  the  side  of  the  framework  is  fixed  a  movable  arm,  carrying 
a  small  table  to  support  a  plate  or  basin,  and  this,  by  a  slight 
change  of  position,  also  becomes  a  reading  easel. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  bed,  not  originally  foreseen,  but 
which  has  come  oat  in  practice,  is  that  of  being  able  to  make 
certain  changes  in  a  patient's  position  quite  suddenly,  When 
the  ball  and  socket-joint  is  but  partially  locked,  so  that  a  mod- 
erate force  applied  to  the  head  or  foot  of  the  bed  will  change  its 
position,  the  patient,  previously  lying  back,  may  be  instantiy 
raised  into  the  sitting  posture  if  a  coughing-fit  come  on. 

One  further  use  that  may  be  named  is,  that  when  the  ball  and 
socket-joint  is  completely  unlocked  so  as  to  permit  perfect 
freedom  of  movement,  two  attendants,  seizing  the  handles  on 
the  opposite  sides  of*the  bed,  may  give  the  patient  a  little  exor- 
cise by  rocking  the  bed  from  side  to  side  in  the  manner  of  a 
cradle. 

Beyond  the  special  advantages  above  described,  there  are  some 
general  advantages.  The  ability  to  change  the  posture  of  the 
patient  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  and  degrees,  without  any  effort 
to  him,  must  tend  to  diminish  that  pain,  weariness  and  irrita- 
bility caused  by  long  continuance  of  the  same  attitude,  or  by 
small  choice  of  attitudes,  and  must  so  conduce  to  convalescence. 
A  further  result  to  be  anticipated  is,  that  bed  sores  may  be 
avoided,  the  points  of  chief  pressure  being  changeable  at  will, 
and  as  often  as  is  desired. 

This  bed,  devised  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  distinguished 
biologist  and  philosophical  writer,  for  a  member  of  his  own 
family,  has  been  in  use  between  four  and  five  months,  and  has 
so  far  answered  expectations,  that  he  has  had  a  second  made  with 
sundry  improvements,  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  others. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  refrained  trom  patenting  it,  not  wishing  to  place 
any  *  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  general  use. — British  Medical 
Journal. 
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CHLORODYNE. 
By  Edward  McInall,  Jr. 

An  empirical  preparation  called  chlorodyne,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  daring  the  past  few  years,  originated  in  England 
about  the  year  1860.  The  one  claiming  to  be  original  was  that 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Collis  Brown,  and  since  its  introduction 
there  have  beon  many  imitations,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Among  some  of  the  English  preparations  may  be  men- 
tioned Freeman's  Chlorodyne  and  Towle's  Chlorodyne,  all  pur- 
porting to  be  original  articles,  but  I  think  that  of  Brown  has  the 
proper  claim  to  originality. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  importation,  and  indeed  its  high  price  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  many  of  our  pharmaceutists  have 
boen  induced  to  imitate  it. 

I  have  examined  the  many  published  formulas,  but  find  most 
of  them  in  a  degree  impracticable.  The  Chlorodyne  of  Brown 
is  a  thick  viscid  mixture,  having  a  strong  chloroformic  odor 
combined  with  the  pungency  of  capsicum,  with  a  greenish  hue. 

Now,  the  advantage  of  being  syrupy  is,  I  think,  entirely  un- 
warranted. The  idea  of  using  glycerine  or  treacle  is  to  unite 
the  morphia  and  chloroform  moro  intimately  together;  but  what 
may  the  need  be,  if  it  can  be  done  without  ? 

Another  disadvantage  in  some  of  these  imitations  is  the  use 
of  oil  of  peppermint.  The  liability  of  mistaking  chlorodyne  for 
essence  of  peppermint,  as  now  directed  by  our  pharmacopoeia,  at 
once  suggests  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  peppermint  as  a 
flavoring  ingredient  in  so  powerful  a  combination.  I  was  led  to 
make,  not  an  imitation  of  Brown's,  but  a  preparation  in  which- 
efficacy  and  practicability  were  combined.  In  the  manipulation 
of  pharmaceutical  agents,  it  is  not  imitation  so  much  that  should 
bo  arrived  at  as  the  correct  therapeutical  effects. 

The  mode  by  which  I  have  made  it  during  the  past  year  is  as 
follows: 
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Take  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia grs.  lxiv. 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent fgij. 

Chloroform  Purif. . f3vj. 

Sulphuric  Acid q.  s. 

Ext.  Cannabis  Ind.  (Allen's) 3ss. 

Oleoresin  of  Capsicum ..gtts.  xij. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  (Scheele's) gtts.  xcvj. 

Shake  together  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  alcohol  and  chloro- 
form, then  add  the  sulphuric  acid,  shake  well  until  it  becomes 
clear,  then  add  the  oleoresin  .of  capsicum,  ext.  cannabis  and 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

This,  when  finished,  is  a  clear,  dark  green  liquid,  possessing 
the  acrid  taste  of  capsicum  and  odor  of  chloroform.  When  held 
to  sunlight  or  artificial  light,  it  has  a'  dark  rich  claret  color.  It 
may  be  exhibited  in  doses  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops.  It  has 
been  extensively  used  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  city  prac- 
titioners, who  prefer  it  to  Brown's  in  many  cases. 

I  have  often  heard  it  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions against  the  use  of  chlorodyne,  is  the  fact  of  its  containing 
ext.  cannabis,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  modified  in  this 
article  by  the  other  constituents. 

So  much  was  our  preparation  admired  that,  in  the  space  of  a 
year,  we  had  dispensed  over  one  hundred  ounces  entirely  upon 
prescriptions.  There  is  a  preparation  made  by  a  leading  firm  in 
Philadelphia,  to  which  mine  corresponds  in  appearance,  but  the 
objection  to  it  is,  it  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  morphia  upon 
standing  a  little  time. 

I  also  examined  another  preparation,  made  by  an  assistant  of 
Davenport,  the  proprietor  of  Brown's  Chlorodyne,  which  it 
strongly  represents.  One  serious  objection  against  this  was, 
that  it  was  designed  to  be  given  in  teaspoon ful  doses.  Chloro- 
dyne has  become  so  popular  among  physicians  that,  if  they 
should  prescribe  it,  not  knowing  it  was  made  of  this  strength, 
they  might  be  disappointed  in  its  effect.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  having  a  preparation  uniform  in  its  proportions,  and  practical 
in  its  mode  of  manipulation. 
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As  a  valuable  remedy,  ehlorodyne  has  been  highly  extolled, 
and  in  some  instances  has  acted  as  a  specific  in  epidemic  cholera, 
which  is  its  principal  use.  Its  other  medicinal  powers  are  re- 
puted to  be  anodyne;  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic  and  astringent. 
In  prescribing  so  powerful  a  substance,  physicians  should  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  its  dose  and  other  properties.  Each 
teaspoonful  contains  one  gr.  sulph.  morphia  and  about  half  a 
grain  of  ext.  Indian  hemp,  and  a  drop  and  a  half  of  Scheele's 
prussic  acid,  equal  nearly  to  four  drops  of  U.  S.  Pharm.  acid. — 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  ANJE3THESIA. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  history  of  painless  surgical 
operations  during  the  anaesthetic  state,  induced  by  the  inhalation 
of  narcotic  and  stimulating  vapors  : 

"  The  first  surgical  operation  during  an  anesthetic  condition, 
induced  by  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  from  rum,  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  of  a  negro,  'Bob.'  Louisi- 
ana.   By  Dr.  Collyer.     December,  1839, 

"  Extraction  of  tooth  from  Miss  Mary  Allen  during  an  insen- 
siblo  condition,  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  combined  with 
the  fumes  from  poppy  seeds.  Philadelphia.  By  Dr.  Collyer. 
November,  1842. 

11  Publication  of  '  Psycography'  (copy-righted  work),  wherein 
at  pages  26,  27  and  28  particular  mention  is  made  that  the  inha- 
lation of  narcotic  and  stimulating  vapors  will  produee  the  anes- 
thetic state.    Philadelphia.     By  Dr.  Collyer.    May,  1843. 

"Insensibility  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  protoxide  of 
nitrogen.     Hartford,  Connecticut.     Horace  Wells.     1845. 

"  Publication  in  Boston  Medical  Journal,  that  ether,  combined 
with  opium,  would  produce  the  anesthetic  state.  Boston.  By 
Dr.  Smilio.    June,  1846. 

"  Administration  of  ether  by  Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson. 
Boston,  United  States.     September,  1846. 
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"Inhalation  of  chloroform.  Edinburgh.  By  Dr.  Simpson, 
1854.    (1847?— Z.) 

(i  Amylene.    London.     By  Dr.  Snow.    1857. 

"Bichloride  of  methylene.  London.  By  Dr.  Richardson, 
1867." 


The  Foot.— It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  through- 
out the  whole  civilized  world  a  well  formed  foot.  Many  ex- 
quisites of  both  sexes  claim  admiration  for  their  pedal  extremi- 
ties, but  it  is  the  boots  and  shoes  which  cover  them  which  we 
are  called  on  to  admire.  Their  feet,  if  bared,  would  present  a 
very  great  divergence  from  the  classical  idea  of  beauty.  The 
firmly-planted  foot,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  justly 
proportioned  to  the  height  and  weight  it  sustains,  the  smooth 
surface  and  regular  curved  lines,  the  distinctness  of  the  divi- 
sions and  the  perfect  formation  of  each  toe,  with  its  well  marked 
separateness,  and  its  gradation  of  size  and  regularity  of  detail, 
to  the  very  tip  of  the  nail,  are  now  to  be  seen  only  in  art.  In 
Greek  nature  they  were  found,  for  the  ancient  sandal,  which 
left  the  foot  unfettered,  gave  freedom  to  the  development  of  its 
natural  grace  and  proportions.  The  modern  boot  or  shoe,  with 
the  prevalent  notion  that  everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  small- 
ness,  has  squeezed  the  foot  into  a  lump, as  knotty  and  irregular 
as  a  bit  of  pudding  stone,  where  the  distorted  toes  are  so  imbed- 
ded in  the  mass  and  mutilated  by  the  pressure,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pick  them  out  in  the  individuality  and  completeness  of 
their  original  forms. 

As  our  coarse  climate  forbids  the  sandal,  and  renders  the  shoe 
necessary,  care  should  be  taken  to  adapt  it  as  perfectly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  natural  conformation  of  the  foot  It  should  be  long 
and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  free  play  of  the  toes ;  the  space 
between  the  heel  and  sole  of  the  shoe  should  be  firm  and  of  a 
curve  the  same  height  as  the  natural  foot,  while  no  part  of 
the  artificial  covering  should  be  so  binding  as  to  prevent  the 
free  action  of  the  muscles  and  circulation  of  theJriood. 
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BICHLORIDE  OF  METHYLENE. 

The  following  are  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson's  general  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  bichloride  of  methylene : 

(t  1.  It  is  an  effective  general  anaesthetic,  producing  as  deep 
insensibility  as  chloroform. 

11  2.  In  action,  it  is  rather  more  rapid  than  chloroform,  but 
to  develop  effects  more  of  it  is  requirod,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
parts  to  four. 

"  3.  It  produces  a  less  prolonged  second  degree  of  narcotism 
than  other  anaesthetics. 

"4.  When  its  effects  are  fully  developed,  the  narcotism  is 
very  prolonged,  and  is  reproduced  with  great  ease. 

"  5.  Its  influence  on  the  nervous  centres  is  uniform,  and  it 
creates  little,  if  any,  disturbance  or  break  of  action  between  the 
respirating  and  circulating  functions. 

"  6.  Its  final  escape  from  the  organism  is  rapid,  so  that  the 
symptoms  of  recovery  are  sudden. 

u  7.     In  some  cases  it  produces  vomiting. 

(t  8.  When  it  kills  it  destroys  by  equally  paralyzing  the  respi- 
rating and  circulating  mechanisms. 

"  9.  It  interferes  less  with  the  muscular  irritability  than  per- 
haps any  other  anaesthetic. 

u  10.  It  combines  with  ether  and  with  chloroform  in  ail  pro- 
portions."— Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 


Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris. — M.  Ricord,  in  taking  his  place 
as  President  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  sums  up  the  losses  by 
death  and  gains  by  election  of  the  Academy.  Jobert,  Trous- 
seau, Follin,  Yelpeau,  Rayer,  Petroz,  Guibourt,  Jadioux,  (Jiviale, 
("who  knew/'  he  said,  "how  to  attach  his  name  to  the  first  sur- 
gical conquest  of  modern  times"),  and  Lagneau,  are  among  the 
losses.  Barthez,  Chanffard,  Demarquay,  Gueneau  de  Mussy, 
Hardy,  Hfcrard,  Legouest,  Mialhe  and  Vigla  are  the  recruits. 


i 
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EFFECT  OF  DARKNESS  AND  SILENCE. 
Dr.  Kane  and  other  Arctic  voyagers  have  all  testified  that,  in 
those  regions  "  where  eternal  silence  reigns  supreme,"  the  effect 
upon  the  brain  and  ear  from  the  absence  of  sonorous  impulses  in 
the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  annoying  and  absolutely  injurious 
to  the  auditory  nerves.  As  the  organs  of  hearing  are  destroyed 
by  loud  and  continued  noise,  and  an  intense  light  will  weaken 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  power  of  sight,  so  it  would  appear 
that  the  auditory  or  optic  nerves  become  impaired  by  the  partial 
or  total  deprivation  of  their  natural  stimulus,  sound  or  light. 
Dr.  H.  Ralls  Smith,  of  Chicago,  wishing  experimentally  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject,  recently  spent  a  considerable  length  of  time 
in  the  Kentucky  Mammoth  Cave,  where  silence  and  impene- 
trable darkness  reigned  supreme.  The  effect  was  very  dis- 
tressing, and  almost  insurmountable,  resulting  in  temporary 
defection  of  hearing  and  aberration  of  mind.  From  his  own 
experience,  this  gentleman  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  blindness 
of  the  finny  denizens  of  this  cave  has  been  brought  about  gradu- 
ally through  successive  generations,  and  from  his  observations 
he  is  confident  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  also  wanting  in  these 
beings,  although  originally  existing  in  the  species  when  first 
immersed  in  their  living  tomb. — Scientific  American. 


Ovariotomy. — M.  Eichet,  of  Paris,  recently  attompted  ovari- 
otomy under  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
The  patient  wad  forty-five.  The  tumor  for  two  years  and  a  half 
had  been  gradually  acquiring  an  enormous  distension.  The 
abdomen,  however,  instead  of  bulging  forward  or  presenting  a 
globular  form,  was .  flattened  and  enlarged.  »  M.  Eichet  there- 
fore suspected  the  presence  of  extensive  adhesions,  and  operated 
only  at  the  patient's  urgent  request.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  adhesions  between  the  cyst  and  the  abdominal  walls  were 
found  so  numerous  and  resisting  that  M.  Richet  declined  pro- 
ceeding with  the  operation.    Judging  from  the  adhesions  be- 
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tween  the  cyst  and  the  abdominal  walls,  he  felt  convinced  that 
the  adhesions  between  the  cyst  and  pelvic  organs  would  be  such 
as  to  render  the  operation  impossible.  The  incision  was  there- 
fore closed  by  means  of  a  suture,  and  the  following  night  the 
patient  died  from  peritonitis.  The  autopsy  justified  M.  Richet's 
prognosis.  The  adhesions  between  the  cyst  and  pelvic  organs, 
especially  the  uterus,  were  such  that  they  could  not  be  got  rid 
of  even  by  means  of  the  most  careful  dissection. — Lancet. 


On  Expression  of  the  Fostus,  by  Db.  Kristrller. — Dr.  Kris- 
teller,  quoting  a  paper  by  Y.  Ritgen,  on  «  Delivery  by  Pressure, 
instead  of  by  Extraction/'  advooates  the  use  of  this  method, in 
certain  cases  of  inaction  of  the  uterus.  He  says  it  has  the 
advantage  over  extraction  of  not  requiring  the  premature  rup- 
ture of  the  membranes,  of  not  disturbing  the  flexion  of  the  fostal 
chin  upon  breast,  or  limbs  upon  trunk,  and  of  bringing  the  uterus 
into  correct  relation  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim.  It  is  exe- 
cuted by  placing  the  patient  on  her  back,  the  operator  spreading 
his  hands  upon  the  uterus,  so  that,  the  palms  shall  be  able  to 
compress  the  fundus  downwards,  whilst  the  thumbs  and  Angers 
shall  compress  the  uterus  on  the  sides.  The  pressure  is  made 
to  resemble  the  course  of  a  natural  contraction  in  its  progress 
and  periodicity.  It  may  require  to  be  repeated  fifteen  or  twenty 
times.  If  more  than  this  is  necessary,  the  case  is  unfit  for  oper- 
ation. Expression,  or  t€  squeezing  out,"  of  course,  will  often 
excite  uterine  action,  which  will  help  the  operator.  Expression 
is  also  most  useful  in  aid  of  extraction,  as,  when  the  forceps  is 
used,  Kristeller  relates  cases  in  proof  of  the  value  of  his  method. 
— Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk. 


Iodided  Opodeldoc. — This  preparation,  though  known  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  not  received  the  attention  it  merits,  and 
with  a  view  of  bringing  it  more  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  I 
give  the  formula. 
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Take  of  iodide  of  potassium,  eight  troy  ounces ;  alcohol;  3C° 
Ban  me,  two  pints. 

Mix  the  above  and  form  a  perfect  solution. 

Animal  soap  finely  shaved,  fourteen  try  ounces ;  alcohol, 
30°  Baume,  two  pinfs. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  alcohol  in  a  flask  over  a  sand-bath  ; 
when  dissolved  mix  the  two  solutions  and  add  oil  of  garden 
lavender,  two  drachms. 

This  is  usually  dispensed  in  one  or  two  ounce  wide-mouth 
vials,  which  should  be  filled  while  the  opodeldoc  is  warm  and  in 
a  fluid  condition ;  when  cold  it  forms  a  translucent  mass,  melt- 
ing at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  as  an  external  applica- 
tion, possessing  many  advantages  over  the  ointment  of  iodide  of 
potassium.—  Wm.  C.  Bakes. 


A  Permanent  Mass  fob  Pilula  Ferri  Iodidi. — Iodide  of  iron 
being  so  unstable  when  exposed  to  air,  Mr.  L.  Gross  proposes 
the  following  form  for  a  permanent  pill-mass,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared extemporaneously : 

Take  of  iodine 40  grains. 

Beduced  iron, 

Powdered  acacia — aa 10      a 

Powdered  sugar 20      " 

Glycerine 15  drops. 

Powdered  althaea q.  s. 

To  be  made  into  50  pills. 

Triturate  the  iodine  and  the  iron  thoroughly  together,  dry, 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  then  add  the  glycerine, 
and  rub  till  the  fumes  of  iodine  cease  to  be  given  off,  and  the 
mixture  assumes'a  greenish  color.  Then  add  the  acacia  and 
sugar,  and,  lastly,  sufficient  powdered  althaea  to  bring  to  a  pilu- 
lar  consistence. 

The  mass  should  be  very  stiff.  When  the  pills  are  formed 
roll  them  in  ferri  pulv.,  and  thon  coat  them  with  tolu. — Ex. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOKEN.  By  T.  Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  with  219  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia: Henry  C.  Lea.    1868. 

Professor  Thomas  has  given  to  the  profession  a  very  excellent 
work  under  the  above  title,  confining  himself  to  the  diseases  of 
non-pregnant  women,  thus  leaving  out  such  affections  as  phleg- 
masia dolens,  <fec.,  which  he  very  properly  thinks  belong  to  the 
accoucheur  to  treat.  He  has  prepared  this  work  for  the  wants 
of  the  American  medical  student  and  the  practitioner,  and  has 
placed  them  under  obligations,  which  they  will  not  be  unwilling 
to  acknowledge.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  that  usually  followed 
by  similar  productions  on  the  same  subject  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  There  is  one  feature  which  we  think  adds  much  of 
ornament  and  utility,  and  that  is  the  historical  sketches  which 
introduce  the  several  subjects.  Certainly,  the  ardent  student 
will  hardly  be  content  in  his  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  medicine 
without  the  thorough  knowledge  which  such  a  description  of 
•the  subject  must  give.  The  numerous  well-executed  wood  culls 
add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  This,  together  with 
the  typographical  execution,  contributes  to  the  elegance  of  its 
appearance.  The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  many 
works  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  will  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  practitioner,  whether  a  specialist  or 
engaged  only  in  general  practice. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  By  Carl  Strllwag  Von  Carton, 
M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Imperial  Royal  University  of  Vienna.  Trans- 
lated from  the  third  German  edition,  and  edited  by  Ciiablbs  E.  Hackle y,  M.  D. .  and 
D .  B .  St  .  John  Roosa, M .  D .  Illustrated  by  ninety-six  wood  engravings  and  eighteen 
chromo  lithographs.    W.  Wood  &  Co . ,  New  York.    1808. 

The  profession  must  certainly  acknowledge  its  indebtedness 
to  the  translators  for  placing  this  complete  work  of  Stellwag ' 
within  reach.  The  great  care  and  the  extraordinary  labor  (for 
they  have  translated  the  work  in  fact  twice — the  second  edition, 
'  and  when  the  third  edition  appeared,  that  also,  in  order  to  give 
all  the  changes  and  additions)  entitle  them  to  the  highest  praise. 
Of  the  work  itself,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  the  most  thorough 
which  has  thus  far  appeared,  and  we  might  say  almost  original, 
for  the  author  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  6wn  labors  in  every 
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division  of  the  subject.  Without  being  specialists  in  this  line  of 
practice  ourselves,  we  can  readily  see  from  our  attentive  exam- 
ination of  the  work,  how  every  part,  every  section,  has  been  con- 
scientiously developed,  not  only  from  the  assistance  of  authori- 
ties, but  also  from  the  careful  thought  and  investigation  of  the 
author  himself.  The  seventeen  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  discovery  of  the  opthalmoscope  have  wrought  wonderful 
changes  in  this  branch  of  medicine ;  and  the  exactitude  that  has 
resulted  in  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye  must  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  satisfaction  to  the  practitioner,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  obscure  were  formerly  the  treatises  on  this  subject, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  in  the  treat- 
ment of  general  disease.  Much  still  is  left  to  perfect  this  division 
of  medical  science ;  much  is  every  day  discovered,  but  the  large 
body  of  toilers  in  this  comparatively  new  field  is  rapidly  over- 
coming the  difficulties ;  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  a  work  like 
>the  present,  which  surveys  the  whole  field,  and  defines  the  limits 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown.  Of  course,  the  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  every  ophthalmologist.  The  general  practitioner 
would  do  well  to  make  it  an  addition  to  his  library,  if  only  as  a 
reference  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  eye  disease  with  which  he  may 
meet 

OBSTETRIC  CLINIC— A  PRACTICAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  OB- 
STETRICS AND  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN.  By  George  T. 
Elliott,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  the  BeUevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc.,  etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Go.    1868. 

This  very  excellent  work  is  a  collection  of  highly  interesting 
cases  from  the  lying-in  room,  gathered  from  an  experience  run- 
ning through  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  work  differs  from 
the  usual  obstetrical  treatises,  for  while  it  treats  of  the  same 
subjects,  such  as  puerperal  eclampsia,  hemorrhage,  induction  of 
labor,  obstetric  operations,  Ac.,  yet  the  numerous  illustrations 
are  introduced  as  the  premises  from  which  the  conclusions  are 
drawn,  or  the  rules  of  action  established,  as  the  reader  may  see 
for  himself.  It  is  thus,  in  this  country,  at  least,  a  work  unique 
of  its  kind,  and  is  calculated  to  afford  more  general  satisfaction 
than  the  usual  run  of  obstetric  works,  which  are  but  a  repetition 
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— one  of  the  other.    A  faithful  record  of  cases,  with  the  results, 

unsuccessful  and  otherwise,  gives  a  better  line  of  action  to  the 

general  practitioner  than  the  oftentimes  very  indefinite  rules 

laid  down  for  his  guide.     The  cases  are  honestly  detailed,  and 

the  conclusions  from  them  are  such  as  any  unbiased  mind  would 

make ;  indeed,  we  see  no  theory  to  sustain.     We  recommend  tho 

work  most  highly  to  the  profession,  and  above  all  for  imitation 

to  those  practitioners  who  have  had  like  extensive  opportunities 

for  observation  in  the  same  field,  but  who  have  discharged  their 
duties  to  the  profession  only  in  part  by  neglecting  to  record  their 
experience. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A— A  SYSTEMATIC  TREATISE  ON 
THE  ACTION  AND  USES  OF  MEDICINAL  AGENTS,  INCLUDING  THEIR  DE- 
SCRIPTION AND  HISTORY.  By  Alfred  Stillk,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
etc.,  etc.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  two  volumes.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
c.  Lea.    1868. 

This  work  is  now  too  well  known  to  need  comment  at  our 
hands.  For  the  student,  it  is  probably  the  best  work  that  can 
now  be  used — extensive  enough  for  all  his  wants,  and  not  too 
much  so  to  oppress  him  with  the  excess  of  knowledge.  The 
principles  inculcated  are  such  as  will  bear  the  test  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  best  physicians  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  the  history  of  the  medicines  are  correct,  and  given  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  this  part  of  the  work,  usually  consid- 
ered so  uninteresting,  rather  however  from  the  great  number  of 
medicinal  agents,  highly  attractive. 

The  author  has  been  successful  in  his  attempts  to  advance  the 
subject  and  benefit  the  profession,  and  we  repeat  our  recommen- 
dation of  the  work  to  the  student;  he  can  have  no  better  book. 
The  paper,  type  and  style  of  the  whole  work  do  infinite  credit  to 
the  good  taste  of  the  publisher. 

ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS:  BEING  A  STUDY  OP  THE 
ELECTRICAL  AND  OTHER  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OP  THE  MUSCULAR 
AND  OTHER  SYSTEMS  DURING  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  INCLUDING  THE 
PHENOMENA  OP  THE  ELECTRICAL  FISHES.  By  Chahlm  E.  Morgan,  A.  B., 
M.  D.    W.  Wood  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York.    1868. 

The  above  title  expresses  the  character  and  object  of  this 
work,  in  extent  of  709  pages — a  production  which  encompasses 
the  whole  subject  of  electricity  so  far  as  known ;  as  the  result  of  a 
vast  amount  of  experiment  of  the  author,  now  dead,  it  is  proba- 
bly the  most  erudite  treatise  ever  before  written.  The  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  author  with  his  favorite  pursuit  must  make 
him  the  standard  of  authority,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  work 
will  tend  to  develop  the  subject  of  electricity  more  than  ever 
before,  and  invest  it  with  a  practical  value  which  it  has  never 
hitherto  reached.  Certainly,  it  will  hold  a  position  in  the  library 
of  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  this  study. 
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MEDICAL    EEPORTEK.    • 

ST.  LOUIS,  JUNE  1,  1868. 

_^ • 

Professional  Labors  of  Joseph  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
At  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C*>  May,  1868,  Dr.  Hib- 
bard,  of  Indiana,  stated  that  the  section  on  physiology,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  contribution  by  JDr.  Joseph  Jones, 
entitled  "Albinism  in  the  £Jegro  Race,"  recommended  that,  in 
view  of  its  great.excellence,  it  be  submitted  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  for  publication.     The  report,  on  motion,  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  presented  to  the  section  on  surgery  and 
anatomy,  a  treatise,  illustrated  with  paintings  in  water  colors, 
entitled  "  Investigations  upon  Pyaemia,  with  observations  upon 
associated  diseases  supervening  upon  gun-shot  wounds,"  by 
Joseph  Jones,  M.  D.,  of  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Palmer,  after  an  animated  debate,  mainly  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  its  mode  of  publication,  offered  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  In  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  associa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  incur  the  expense  of  publishing  the  con- 
tribution of  Dr.  Joseph  Jones;  and, 

Whereas,  Its  presumed  great  value  as  a  scientific  paper  enti- 
tles it  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  medical  literature  of  the 
country;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  said  treatise  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  Medical  Pepartmont  of  the  United  States  Army. 

In  the  medical  memoirs  of  the  recent  war,  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  the  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  upon  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  cere- 
brospinal meningitis,  diarrhea,  dysentery,  small-pox,  «curvy, 
intermittent,  remittent  and  congestive  fever,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  Confederate  army  and  Federal  prisoners,  occupy  one-third 
of  the  work.  It  is  also  announced  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
surgical  memoirs  will  be  from  the  same  pen.  We  have  also  pub- 
lished, in  a  late  number  of  the  Medical  Reporter,  an  interesting 
treatise  by  Prof.  Jones,  entitled  "Observations  upon  the  method 
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of  investigation  and  classification  of  the  Phenomena  of  Mortifi- 
cation ;"  and  we  shall  commence,  in  the  July  (1st)  number  <of  the 
Reporter,  an^ elaborate  resume  of  the  "Indigenous  Remedies  of 
the  Southern  States,  that  have  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
Quinine  in  the  treatment  of  Fevers,  &c." 

It  has  fallen  to  lot  of  but  few  men  of  the  present  day  to  do 
more  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science  than  Dr.  Jones. 
As  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  his  labors  in  Europe,  we  can 
only  state  thai  Bar  m  Larrey,  Inspector  Goneral  of  the  French 
Army  ^requested,  through  the  French  Embassador  at  Washington, 

copies  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Jones  for  presentation  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  has  recently  nominated  this  gentleman  as  a  cor- 
responding member  of  this  renowned  institution. 


Morehead,  Bond  &  Co.,  New  YorA,*have  in  press  a  work  on 

the  "  Microscopic  Examinations  of  Blood  and  the  Vegetations 

of  Variola,  Vaccina  and  Typhoid  Fever"  from  the  pen  of  our 

esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  Prof.  J,  H.  Salisbury,  of 

Cleveland,    Ohio.    Dr.  Salisbury  having  been  engaged  for  a 

number  of  years  in  making  microscopic  observations  on  the 

blood,  and  having  made  many  very  valuable  and  interesting 

discoveries  in  that  department  of  medical  science,  renders  the 

interest  felt  in  his  forthcoming  volume  much  greater  than  in 

any  work  of  the  same  nature  published  for  many  years.    The 

publishers  will  have  the  book  ready  for  distribution  by  about 

the  1st  of  July  next.    It  will  be  in  the  usual  excellent  style  of 

finish,  which  ever  characterizes  all  works  issued  from  the  Aga- 
thynian  press.  Wo  shall  notify  our  readers  in  due  time  of  its 
appearance,  and  place  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  contents  of 
the  work  in  our  review  on  receipt  of  the  same. 


Dr.  John  Romans,  a  well-known  practitioner  of  Boston,  lately 
died,  having  lived  beyond  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  to  the  very  day#of  his  death. 


Dr.  James  B.  Wood  has  beon  elected  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

EDITED  BT 

}.  jS.  £.  ^LLEYNE,  JA.  p.,  AND  p.  ^  foTTER,  ^i.J). 

Vol.  III.  St.  Louis,  June  15,  1868.  No.  8 

IMPERFECT  TRANSITION  OF  THE  TESTES. 
By  T.  H.  Hammond,  M.  D. 

Just  before  commencing  the  dissection  of  a  body  last  winter, 
at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  we  discovered  that  there  were 
no  testes  in  the  scrotum,  nor  was  there  any  cicatrix  of  the 
scrotum.  Dissecting  the  right  side  for  hernia,  the  spermatic 
cord  was  found  hanging  out  of  the  external  abdominal  ring 
about  two  inches.  The  testiclo  was  found  at  the  internal  ab- 
dominal ring,  and  was  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  a  normal  tes- 
ticle. Thevas  deferens  did  not  communicate  with  this  testicle. 
On  the  left  side,  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  of  the  cord 
hung  out  of  the  external  abdominal  ring ;  the  testiclo  was  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  the  internal  ring  being  large.  This  testicle 
was  about  the  size  of  the  right  one,  perhaps  a  little  larger.  The 
vas  deferens  communicated  with  the  left  testicle.  The  subject 
was  examined  carefully  by  Dr.  J.  J.  McDowell,  and  was  seen 
by  Professor  Stevens,  Judd  and  many  others.  The  man  was 
probably  about  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  tolerably  heavy  beard. 
He  was  certainly  sterile,  eo  far  as  the  right  testicle  was  con- 
cerned ;  the  vas  deferens  not  communicating  with  the  testicle, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  development  of  either  testicle  was  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  procreate. 

To  this  non-descent  of  the  testes  into  the  scrotum,  the  term 
Crypto rchidismus  is  applied,   and  is  very  raro.    In   Curling's 
16 
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work  on  the  diseases  of  the  testes,  it  is  stated  that  in  examining 
10,800  recruits,  but  one  case  was  found  in  which  neither  testicle 
had  descended  into  the  scrotum ;  five  in  whom  the  right  and 
six  in  whom  the  left  testicle  was  not  apparent.  John  Hunter 
saw  but  one  case  in  which  both  testicles  remained  in  the  abdo- 
men. Professor  Stevens,  of  this  city,  says  he  knows  one  man 
in  whom  but  one  testicle  has  descended  into  the  scrotum.  It 
seems  that  the  left  testicle  fails  to  descend,  more  frequently 
than  the  right,  in  the  proporiion  of  seven  to  five. 

The  testes  found  in  the  abdomen  descend  and  reach  the  scro- 
tum comotimes  during  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  occasionally 
not  until  a  short  time  after  birth,  or  at  some  period  previous  to 
puberty.  Curling's  experience  is  that  if  the  testes  do  not  de- 
scend into  the  scrotum  within  twelve  months  after  birth,  they 
fail  to  do  so  perfectly  without  hernia;  therefore,  if  they  have 
not  descended  within  that  time,  he  applies  a  truss  to  prevent 
their  descent  and  the  escape  of  the  intestine. 

Paralysis  and  non-development  of  the  cremastcr  muscles  are 
enumerated  among  the  causes  of  imperfect  transition  of  the 
testes.  Peritonitis  attacks  the  foetus  in  utero,  which  ren- 
ders the  testicle  adherent  to  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The 
smallness  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes,  from  the  fact  that  the  testicle  is 
more  frequently  found  in  the  inguinal  canal  than  in  the  ahdom- 
nal  cavity.  The  groin  is  a  much  raoqe  unfavorable  position  for 
development  than  the  abdomen  ;  the  testicle  is  also  liable  to  be 
compressed  by  the  movements  of  tho  limbs  and  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  to  be  injured  by  blows.  A  testicle  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  tho  perineum. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  us  that  retention  of  the 
testicle  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  abdomen  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger to  life,  as. any  disease  of  the  testicle  may  produce  fatal 
peritonitis. 

Has  the  cryptorchis  the  power  of  procreating  ?  Acton  says 
that  non-descent  of  the  testes  in  men  is  almost  invariably  at- 
tended by  stertility.  He  admits  that  there  are  on  record  a  few 
cases  of  such  men  having  families,  but  says  such  is  not  his  ox- 
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perience,  and  refers  to  cases  where  impotence  and  sterility 
resulted  from  this  cause.  He  gives  the  case  of  a  married  man, 
in  whom  no  testes  were  felt  in  the  scrotum  or  groin.  He  had 
erections,  emissions  and  gratification,  yet  our  author  concludes 
that  he  had  not  the  power  of  procreating;  from  the  fact  that  tho 
testes  had  not  descended,  and  his  wife,  who  had  no  children, 
presented  all  the  external  attributes  of  a  person  likely  to  have  a 
largo  family.     Such  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

He  thinks  the  fact  that  the  elephant  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, the  cetaceffl,  birds  and  reptiles  have  the  testes  in  the 
abdomen,  points  to  the  possibility  that  the  testes  of  man  may 
secrete  semen  though  they  remain  in  the  abdomen.  Such,  bow- 
ever,  he  thinks  is  tho  exception  and  not  the  rule.  He  sa3's  that 
observations  made  upon  animals  prove  that  when  the  testes  re- 
main in  the  abdomen,  the  semen  contains  no  spermatic  animal- 
cules, "  and  observation  and  experience  prove  that  the  animals 
in  whom*  double  cryptorchis  is  found  are  unfruitful  and  barren." 
Acton  says  that  Mr.  Godard  has  investigated  tho  subject  and 
concludes  that  "  men,  both  whose  testicles  are  arrested  in  their 
evolutions  are  sterile,  but  not  impotent;  that  those  who  have 
for  their  generative  apparatus  only  vasa  deferentia,  are  sterile, 
and  nearly  incapable  of  sexual  intercourse." 

Hunter  believed  that  tho  testes  remaining  in  the  abdomen 
were  very  imperfect,  and  probably  incapable  of  performing  their 
functions,  yet  it  is  stated  that  in  the  only  case  he  had  seen  li  the 
person  had  all  the  powers  and  passions  of  a  man."  But  we  are 
not  told  what  was  ihe  evidonce  that  he  had  the  "powers"  of 
a  man. 

Curling  gives  several  cases  in  which  both  testicles  remained 
in  the  abdomen,  the  men  begetting  children.  One  of  tho  men  was 
married  twice,  had  children  by  bcth  wives,  and  was  vcr}-  sen- 
eual.  Holding  a  situation  at  a  pnbl  c  house,  "  be  intrigued  with 
the  landlady  and  debauched  the  bar-maid."  In  another  case 
a  doublo  hernia  existing,  no  testicle  was  felt  on  the  left  side ;  on 
tho  right  a  rudimentary  one  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  is  stated 
that  the  erectile  and  virile  powers  were  good.     Tho  hernia  was 
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reduced,  a  trass  applied,  the  small  testicle  retained  without  the 
abdomon.  It  began  to  enlarge,  and  in  a  year  or  two  was  appar- 
ently a  perfect  testicle.  He  married  and  his  wife  bore  children. 
A  student  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  having  both  testes  within  the  abdo- 
men, committed  suicide  on  that  account.  The  testes  were  nearly 
of  natural  size,  and  it  is  said  that  the  ducts  contained  semen. 
Other  cases  are  given,  the  testes  undescended ;  the  individual 
seeming  to  be  viri!e.  As  Curling  remarks,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  secretion  of  these  retained  testes  was  not  examined  micro- 
scopically. In  many  cases  the  virility  was  admitted  upon  suf- 
ficient evidence.  The  indefatigable  Sims  and  some  Frenchmen 
would  have  pushed  the  investigation  a  step  farther.  In  tho 
case  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  student  who  committed  suicide,  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  testes  and  ducts  should  have  detected 
spormatazoa,  if  the  testes  were  capable  of  performing  their  func- 
tion. While  writing  this  article  I  got  the  testicle  of  a  dog,  and 
taking  a  little  of  the  secretion  from  the  vas  deferens  and  plac- . 
ing  it  under  the  microscope,  found  spermatazoa.  I  have  known 
the  same  done  with  the  testes  of  a  mouse. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS. 
By  G.  Hurt,  M.  D. 
Read  before  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society. 

Pew  discoveries  in  science  have  led  to  grander  results  than 
that  of  the  analysis  of  light  by  tho  Spectroscope. 

The  following  resume  of  tho  history  of  spectroscopic  literature 
is  drawn — 1,  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  Letheby,  of  the  London 
Hospital  College,  published  in  their  hospital  reports  for  1866, 
and  reviewed  in  the  April  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  1867.  2.  A  series  of  Lectures  by  Prof.  Mill- 
er, of  King's  College,  published  in  the  Clinical  News,  (American 
reprint)  for  July,  August,  September,  October,  18o7  ,  and  3d,  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Herapath,  published  in  the  Clinical  News,  (Amer- 
ican reprint)  for  May,  1868. 

In  some  paragraphs  I  havo  interpolated  my  authors  verbatim. 
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In  others,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
the  idea  without  the  verbiage^ 

The  discovery  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
1701  remained  without  scientific  importance  for  nearly  a  century 
thereafter.  For  it  was  not  until  in  1802  that  Wollaston,  by 
substituting  a  slit  for  this  circular  aperture,  for  the  ad  miss 'on 
of  light,  so  improved  the  spectroscope  that  it  brought  out  dark 
lines  not  before  been  in  the  spectrum,  and  it  enabled  him  to  ex- 
amine the  spectre  of  different  kinds  of  light,  as  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  electric  light,  &c.  And  he  noticed  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  spectra  of  each,  a  fact  which  has  since  beon  rec- 
ognized as  the  starting  point  of  spectrum  analysis.  A  few  years 
later,  Fraunhofer,  a  German  optician,  placed  the  prism  before  the 
object  glass  of  a  telescope  and  so  magnified  the  spectrum  that  he 
was  able  to  mark  the  positions  of  the  dark  lines  and  produced  a 
diagram  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  bars  in  a  scale  of 
music,  which  has  proved  of  great  service  to  subsequent  investi- 
gators. 

In  1822,  Brewster  and  Herschel  examined  the  spectra  of 
flames  colored  with  different  kinds  of  salts,  such  as  are  used  in' 
pyrotechnic  chemistry,  and  the  latter  stated  as  the  result  of  his 
observations,  that  the  colors  communicated  by  the  different  bases 
afford  in  many  cases  a  neat  way  of  detecting  extremely  minute 
quantities  of  them;  and  that  the  tinto  arose  from  the  molecules 
of  the  salts  being  reduced  to  vapor  and  held  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation,  and  Talbot,  a  year  or  so  later,  demonstrated  tho  truth 
of  this  statement. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Wheatstone  gave  an  account  of  the  spectra  pro- 
duced by  the  prismatic  decomposition  of  electric,  voltaic  and 
electromagnetic  sparks,  and  noted  the  difference  between  the 
spectra  of  those  fluids  when  taken  from  different  metals,  show- 
ing that  the  metals  might,  in  this  way,  be  readily  distinguished 
from  each  other. 

He  noticed  further,  that  those  appearances  were  the  same, 
whether  producod  in  atmospheric  air,  carbonic  acid  or  a  vac- 
um,  which  proved  that  they  were  not  tho  result  of  combustion 
merely.     From  this  time  observers  in  the  field  of  spectroscopy 
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became  numerous,  and  continued  to  add  new  facts  to  those  al- 
ready attained,  till  in  1859  Kierchoff  announced  the  discovery 
that  the  rays  which  a  substance  emits,  are  the  rays  which  it  ab- 
sorbs :  phenomena,  which  Dr.  Letheby  thinks  corresponds  to 
those  of  radiant  heat,  as  also  to  those  of  actinic  or  chemical 
action. 

Atoms,  says  Tyndall,  which  swing  at  a  certain  rate  of  mo- 
tion, intercept  waves  in  the  '  ether/  which  swing  at  tho  same 
rate ;  atoms  which  vibrato  red  light,  will  stop  red  light ;  and 
those  that  vibrate  j^ellow  light  will  stop  yellow  light,  and  so  on. 

The  motion,  says  Miller,  of  the  nature  of  light  which  philos' 
ophers  at  present  adopt,  is  that  filling  all  space,  and  filling  the 
interstices  of  ail  matter,  there  is  a  subtile  substance,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  is  called  "  ether,ff  which  ha*  no  weight; 
is  not  light  itself,  but  is  the  means  by  which  light  is  manifested 
to  us.  When  this  ether  is  thrown  into  vibration,  tho  vibrations 
are  transmitted  through  space  in  right  lines,  in  all  directions 
from  the  point  of  agitation;  and  when  the  vibrations  have  a 
certain  degroe  of  frequency,  they  produce  the  phenomena  of 
radiant  heat,  and  when  they  have  a  somewhat  greater  frequen- 
cy, they  produce  the  phonomena  of  light;  and  when  still  more 
frequent,  what  are  known  to  us  as  chemical  phonomena  aro 
produced.  Now,  as  the  different  degrees  of  frequency  with 
which  the  ether  can  be  made  to  vibrate,  give  rise  to  theso  differ- 
ent classes  of  phenomena,  so  too  will  each  class  of  phenomena 
present  modifications,  according  to  tho  kind  and  degree  of  mo- 
tion which  is  produced  in  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  matter. 
Tho  absorption  of  light  or  heat  is  a  transference  of  motion  from 
the  ether  to  the  molecules  immersed  in  it,  and  tho  absorption 
exerted  by  any  atom  or  molecule  is  chiefly  upon  those  vibrations 
which  arrive  in  periods  coinciding  with  its  own  rate  of  oscilla- 
tion. This  appears  to  be  true  of  any  variety  of  vibrations,  and 
demonstrates  the  aphorism  or  law,  announced  by  Kirchoff,  that 
the  rays  which  a  substance  emits  are  the  rays  which  it  absorbs; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  metal,  for  instance,  the  vapor  of  the  metal, 
when  put  in  the  track  of  a  beam  of  light,  will  stop  its  own  pe 
culiar  vibrations  and  therefore  'produce  dark  lines  in  the  speo- 
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tram  where  those  of  its  own  characteristic  colored  bands  would 
have  appeared ;  or,  if  the  bands  are  obtained  from  the  incande- 
scent vapor  of  a  metal,  and  the  light  thereof  is  made  to  pass 
through  a  similar  vapor,  the  course  of  the  light  is  stopped,  and 
there  are  no  bands  at  all. 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  incandescent  solids  and  liquids 
exhibit  a  white  light  and  produce  a  continuous  spectrum,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  prismatic  colors  is,  that  their  atoms  swing  in 
every  variety  of  vibrations  from  the  red  to  the  violet;  whereas, 
the  vapor  if  an  element  swings  only  in  certain  definite  vibra- 
tions. The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of  the 
luminous  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  more  especially  to  the 
analysis  of  celestial  bodies  is  most  interesting,  for  as  the  results 
are  not  influenced  by  space  or  distance,  it  follows  that  whenever 
light  enough  can  bo  obtained  from  any  body  to  produce  a  spec- 
trum, it  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  nature  and  of 
determining  its  condition.  The  test  which  this  method  of  anal 
ysis  [affords  for  many  of  the  elements  and  especially  for  the 
alkaline  metals  and  their  compounds  is  of  such  extreme  delicacy 
that  Swan  found  that  ho  could  detect  the  1  .3^53  Part  °f  a 
grain  of  sodium  by  its  characteristic  yellow  tint,  and  owing  to 
the  general  presence  of  its  salts  in  minute  proportion  in  air  and 
water,  he  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  flame  free  from 
the  flame  of  sodium. 

Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  deflagrated  different  substances  in  a 
room  of  a  certain  capacity,  and  by  noting  the  prismatic  offects, 
found  that  they  could  detect  the  ff0J0^  part  of  a  grain  of  potassa 
or  baryta ;  the   1  Tuuoouu  Part  °^  a  gra*n  of  lime  or  strontia  ; 

tDe    MTiUvTf      0f  a    Srain    0f    lithia>    and    the     lSUOlJOUtfO     of    a 

grain  of  sodiumj  and  as  these  substances  are  known  to  volatilise 
at  different  temperatures,  this  can  be  detected  even  when 
mingled  together  in  the  same  spectrum. 

If  a  little  of  the  ash  of  a  cigar  is  placed  upon  a  platinum  wire 
and  moistened  with  muriatic  acid  and  then  heated,  the  charac- 
teristic lines  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium  and  calcium  are  plain- 
ly visible.     A  drop  of  the  mother  liquor  of  almost  any  mineral 
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spring  will  show  the  colored  linos  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths. 

It  will  be  seen  thon,  that  by  this  method  of  research,  traces 
of  substances  can  be  detected  where  they  were  not  before  sus- 
pected to  exist,  and  but  for  this  method  they  might  have  re- 
mained forever  undiscovered.  By  it  the  astronomer  is  enabled 
to  span  the  vast  ocean  of  space,  and  bring  the  most  distant  visible 
stars  into  intimate  relation  with  his  thoughts,  and  can  define 
their  chemical  and  dynamic  properties  and  relations  with  almost 
as  much  certainty  as  ho  can  those  of  our  planet. 

But  what  interests  us  most  in  a  practical  point  of  view  at 
present  is  the  application  of  chromatic  spectrum  analysis  to 
physiological  and  pathological  research,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
the  chemical  and  physiological  nature,  of  organic  and  other 
coloring  matters  by  the  recognition  of  their  spectral  phenomena. 

The  blood,  when  examined  for  its  spectrum  under  the  action 
of  different  re-agents,  says  Letheby,  shows  that  the  coloring 
matter  is  principally  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  respiration. 

The  appearance  of  the  spectra  is  the  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  blood  in  very  minute  quantities.  Hoppe,  who 
first  drew  attention  to  this  subject,  became  acquainted  with  it 
by  passing  a  ray  of  light  through  a  weak  solution  of  blood  and 
examining  it  under  the  prism.  Stokes  took  up  the  inquiry 
and  discovered  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  when  fresh, 
differed  from  that  of  the  homatine  of  Lehmann.  Being  soluble 
in  water,  and  possessing  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen  and 
giving  it  out  again  with  great  facility,  and  that  the  spectra  of 
the  two  different  Btates  of  oxidation  were  very  different.  He 
named  the  substance  cruorine,  and  distinguished  the  two  states 
of  oxidation  by  calling  the  first  or  arterial  stato,  scarlet  cruo- 
rine, and  the  second  or  venous  state,  purple  cruorine. 

He  states  that  but  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  in  passing 
from  cruorine  to  hematino,  except  that  it  occurs  spontaneously 
and  from  very  slight  causes.  But  how  far  this  may  bo  concern- 
ed in  the  development  of  diseases  is  scarcely  to  be  surmised  > 
and  the  difference  often  seen  in  the  appearances  of  blood,  both 
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before  and  after  death,  may,  the  author  thinks,  be  due  to  abnor- 
mal proportions  of  scarlet  or  purple  cruorine  or  to  the  presence 
of  their  altered  product,  homatine. 

As  cruorine  is  found  to  exist  in  two  different  states  of  oxida- 
tion, so  is  hematino,  and  hence  we  have  brown  homatine  and 
red  hematine.  Most  chemical  re  agents  convert  scarlet  cruorine 
into  brown  hematine,  without  previously  passing  through  the 
stage  and  properties  of  purple  cruorine.  It  is  the  brown  hem- 
atine which  is  usually  discovered  in  old  blood  stains,  but  red 
hematine  in  dry  and  more  recent  blood  clots. 

These  optical  properties  of  blood  were  first  noticed  by  Hoppe 
in  1862,  and  subsequently  by  Stokes,  in  1864,  and  by  Sorly,  in 
1865.  Spectrum  analysis  is  capable  of  rendering  greater  service 
in  chemical  and  pathological  inquiries.  As  by  moans  of  optica* 
spectra,  blood  may  be  easily  recognized  in  urine  and  detected  in 
some  forms  of  albuminuria,  even  though  it  be  also  charged  with 
the  coloring  matter  of  bile. 

Highly  jaundiced  urine  absorbs  all  the  blue  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, but  as  the  green,  orange  and  red  rays. are  unaltered,  the 
two  bands  of  scarlet  cruorine  are  readily  seen.  Eecent  menstrual 
fluid,  when  dissolved  and  properly  diluted,  gives  the  spectrum 
of  scarlet  cruorine.  Herrapth  remarks  that,  in  all  optical  ex- 
periments, it  is  necessary  to  use  excessively  dilute  solutions  of 
the  coloring  matter,  otherwise  tho  fluid  is  absolutely  opaque  to 
light,  or  it  will  transmit  only  tho  extreme  red  rays. 

When  still  more  diluted,  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  quite 
absorbed  and  so  are  two  bands  in  the  green,  and  also  ocea- 
ionally  in  the  red. 

Only  two  substances  have  been  found   comparable  in  their 

optical  effects  to  those  of  hematine,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken 

for  them,  viz.  :  a  diluted  so'ution  of  carmine  in  ammoniacal 
liquor,  and  a  similar  solution  of  cochineal.  In  both  these  sub- 
stances the  coloring  matter  is  the  same,  as  carmine  is  the  pro- 
duct of  cochineal. 

13ut  tho  two  absorptive  bands  in  the  spectra  of  these  substan- 
ces are  much  broader  and  more  diffuse  than  any  of  the  optical 
appearances  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood;  and  though 
roost  like  those  of  brown  hematino  no  novice  in  spectrum 
analysis  could  possibly  mistako  tho  one  for  the  other. 
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NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 

First  Day— Tuesday,  May  5,  1868. 

Prof.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Association  met  at  Carroll  Hall,  Washington,  D  C,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
at  11  o'clock. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Pinckney,  of 
Washington. 

Dr.  Grafton  Tyler,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, tendered  the  greetings  of  his  Washington  brethren  to 
tho  Association  in  a  pertinent  and  happy  manner.  He  heartily 
welcomed  each  and  everyone  of  the  gontlemen  present,  in  this 
the  metropolis  of  the  country,  the  city  founded  by  the  Father  of 
his  Country  He  welcomed  them  all  as  the  representatives  of  the 
great  and  proud  profession  of  which  ho  was  an  humble  member. 
He  spoke  of  the  profession  as  it  existed  in  this  district — its  col- 
leges, hospitals,  etc.,  and  of  tho  rare  opportunity  that  would  be 
presented  to  each  membor  to  visit  these,  and  examine  the  relics 
of  the  battle-fields,  and  view  the  advancement  of  the  profession 
in  its  science.  He  said,  j-ou  are  assembled  here  to  day  to  con- 
sider the  most  important  interests  confided  to  man,  the  health 
and  the  happiness  of  the  world ;  for  has  not  all  the  world  re- 
ceived the  aid  of  American  medical  science?  The  speaker  then 
referred  to  the  integrity  of  the  body,  which  he  alleged  was 
national  in  its  principle — no  sect,  bo  politics,  no  sectional  feel- 
ing ever  having  divided  it.  He  concluded  by  again  bidding  all 
present  an  earnest  welcome. 

An  announcement  was  then  made  of  the  time  and  place  for 
tho  meeting  of  the  several  sections;  also,  a  notice  of  the  various 
entertainments  to  which  the  members  were  invited,  after 
which  Dr.  Atkinson,  Permanent  Secretary,  called  the  roll  of 
members,  a-cording  to  which  it  appeared  there  were  218  dele- 
gates then  present. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  annual  address,  and 
after  several  allusions  to  the  catholic  spirit  of  medicine,  and  the 
contributions  to  science  by  America,  he  discussed  tho  question 
of  alleged  laxity  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  members.  Ue 
also  dwelt  upon  the  complaints  uttered  by  some  against  the 
character  of  papers  published  in  tho  Transactions,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  medical  education.  A  sound  preliminary  education, 
ho  maintained,  was  an  essential  feature  in  the  scheme.  Reforms 
should  begin  in  tho  office  of  the  private  preceptor. 

He  also  referred  to  the  questions  of  good  nursing,  medical 
evidence,  the  rank  of  medical  men  in  the  navy.     In  the  course 
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of  which  ho  significantly  compared  the  condition  of  the  medical 
service  among  Europeans,  with  the  tardy  action  of  our  own  coun- 
try in  the  matter.  He  also  referred  to  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  the  publication  by  the  Association  of  an  annual 
medical  register,  as  well  as  from  ihe  establishment  of  societies 
for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men.  This  idea 
was  first  broached  by  l)r  Benjamin  Rush,  in  1808,  and  success- 
fully carried  into  0|  oration  in  New  York  city,  where  he  believed 
the  only  organization  of  the  Kind  existed.  Veterinary  schools 
and  the  training  of  veterinary  surgeons,  camo  in  for  a  share  of 
attention.  In  this  respect,  this  country  was  far  behind  the  Old 
World.  Up  to  1863,  Kurope  contributed  nearly  3,C00  works 
upon  this  subject,  while  in  America  hardly  a  dozen  had  been 
published. 

The  election  of  officers,  as  provided  for  by  the  present  consti- 
tution, the  speaker  considered  to  be  founded  upon  a  wrong 
piinci  !<• ;  as  a  remedy,  he  suggested  that  the  ballot  in  the  hand 
of  every  delegate  be  substituted.  The  time  of  meeting  should 
also  be  extended  to  a  week. 

The  address  concluded  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  members  deceased  within  the  year. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were,  on  motion,  tendered  the 
speaker,  and  a  copy  of  the  address  requested  for  publication. 

Dr.  Lee  moved,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  address  and  the  suggestions  offered,  that  their  con- 
sideration bo  entrusted  to  a  special  committee,  with  instructions 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting;  and  Doctors  Charles  A.  Lee,  D. 
Francis  Condie  and  John  L.  Atleo  were  appointed  said  com 
mitteo. 

The  reports  of  the  following  committees  were  presented  and 
disposed  of  as  below  : 

"On  Ophthalmology/'  Dr.  Jos.  S.  Ilildreth,  Illinois,  Chair- 
man.   .Referred  to  Section  on  Surgorv  and  Anatomv. 

"On  Kank  of  Medical  Men  in  the  Navy/'  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  Ill- 
inois, Chairman,     deferred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

"On  Insanit}*/'  Dr.  C.  A.  Lee,  New  York,  Chairman.  Ke- 
ferred  to  Section  on  Psychology. 

" On  the  Treatment  of  Club-Foot  without  Tenotomy/'  Dr.  L. 
A.  Sayre,  New  York,  Chairman.  Referred  to  Section  on  Sur- 
gery and  Anatomy. 

"On  Medical  Ethics/' 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  reported  by  letter.  The  only  points 
brought  to  his  consideration  were  (1)  thestatus  in  the  pro- 
fession of  regularly  educated  and  otherwise  well  qualified  female 
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physicians.    He    strongly   advocated   the  recognition   of  their 
claims. 

(2)  The  case  of  Dr.  Julius  Homberger. 

The  report  gave  rise  to  an  animated  debate.  The  matter  was 
finally  disposed  of  by  making  the  whole  subject  of  female  phy- 
sicians the  special  order  of  business  at  noon,  on  the  succeed- 
ing day. 

That  portion  of  the  report  which  referred  to  Iho  case  of  Dr. 
Homberger  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Medical  Ethics. 

"On  the  Climatology  and  Epidemics  of  different  States." 
Eeports  wero  received  from  the  following  gentlemen,  referred  to 
the  Section  on  Meteorology,  Medioal  Topography  and  Epidemio 
Diseases : 

"Pennsylvania/7  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie.  "Texas/'  Pr.  T.  J. 
Heard.  "Illinois/'  Dr.  R.  C.  Hamil.  "  West  Virginia/'  Dr.  B. 
A.  Hildreth. 

"  The  Committee  on  Prize  Essays  "  reported  that  none  of  the 
four  papers  offered  in  competition  were  of  sufficient  merit  to  be 
entitled  to  either  of  the  prizes.     Report  accepted. 

The  following  committees  report  progress,  and  were  con- 
tinued at  their  own  request: 

"  On  Clinical  Thermometry  in  Diphtheria/'  Dr.  Jos.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, New  York,  Chairman. 

"  On  Operations  for  Hare  Lip,"  Dr.  Hammer,  Missouri, 
Chairman. 

The  Committee  "On  the  Ligation  of  Arteries/'  Dr.  Benjamin 
Howard,  New  York,  Chairman,  stated  by  letter  that  owing  to 
illness  and  other  causes,  he  had  been  unable  to  prosecute  his 
experiments,  and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.     Committee  discharged. 

Tho  following  reports  were  made  special  orders  of  business 

for  the  morrow : 

Committee  "On  Medical  Education,"  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer,  Mich- 
igan, Chairman,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  "On  Medical  Literature,"  Dr. 
George  Mendenhall,  Ohio,  Chairman — a  special  order  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposal  of  the  former. 

The  remaining  committees,  excepting  only  those  who  did  not 
respond,  wore  privileged  to  read  their  reports  the  succeeding 
day. 

The  following  voluntary  papers  were  offered,  and,  on  motion, 

referred  to  the  Section  on  "  Meteorology,  Medical  Topography 

and  Epidemic  Diseases:" 

"On  the  Use  of  Disinfectants  in  Scarlatina,"  by  Dr.  Nelson  L. 
North,  New  York. 
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"On  tho  Prevention  of  Cholera  and  the  Bowel  Affections  of 
Summer,"  by  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Illinois. 

i      The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Second  Day— "Wkditesday,  May  6,  1868. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m  ,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  minutes  of  tho  preceding  meeting  were  approved. 

A  letter  from  the  Medical  Association  of  New  Orleans,  pro- 
posing that  the  next  Convention  be  held  in  that  city,  was 
read,  and,  on  motion,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  President  invited  Professor  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, to  the  platform, iwhich  was  carried  by  acclimation. 

Dr.  Marsdcn,  of  Quebec;  was  also  accorded  a  similar  honor, 
and  briefly  addressed  the  Association. 

Professor  John  Gamgee,  o/  the  Albert  Veterinary  College, 
Bays  water,  London,  was  introduced  by  the  President,  and  in- 
vited to  address  the  Association. 

Tho  Professor  then  delivered  an  interesting  address,  bearing 
upon  tho  mutual  relations;  existing  between  medical  and  veter- 
inary science. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  New  York,  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Topics,  treated  of  in  the  President's  Inaugural  Address,  and 
the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication. 

Dr.  Davis  moved  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  embody 
thoir  suggestions  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 

Dr.  Cox  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Change  of  Plan  in 
the  Organization  of  the  Association.  Report  laid  on  the  table 
under  the  rule  governing  proposed  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  being  in 
order,  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Palmer.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  same 
be  published. 

Dr.  Davis  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  explanation. 

Dr.  Davis  then  stated  that,  with  the  view  of  maturing  their 
plans,  the  Committee  addressed  the  several  Medical  Colleges  of 
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the  country,  regarding  proposed  changes,  suggestions,  etc. 
Although  somewhat  dilatory  in  their  responses,  progress  was 
being  made. 

Soveral  schools  had  endorsed  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the 
Convention  of  last  year. 

For  these  reasons  no  convention  was  called  this  year  to  fur- 
ther discuss  the  matter. 

Dr.  Palmor,  by  leave  of  the  Association,  stated  that  several 
gentlemen  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  program mj  of  study 
was  too  revolutionary  in  its  character.  Ho  was,  however, 
ready  to  correct  any  errors  of  statement  in  the  report  in 
question. 

Dr.  Comogys  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Me  ical  Association  refers  the 
whole  nuhject  of  medical  education  10  the  facu  ties  of  the  regu- 
lar medical  colleges  of  the  nation,  plodding  itself  to  adopt  aud 
enforce  any  sj-stem  or  plan  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  two- 
thirds  of  all  recognized  medical  colleges. 

JResolvtd,  That  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
already  acting  in  this  mattor,  and  they  are  requested  to  report 
within  two  ye  irs  from  this  session. 

Dr.  viendenhall,  ot  Ohio,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  "Medical  Literature."  Referred  to  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Hibberd  moved  that  all  communications  relating  to  the 
next  place  of  meeting  bo  taken  from  the  table  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title,  and  referred  to  the 
sections  as  below  designated  : 

"On  the  Best  Methods  of  Treatment  for  different  f>rms  of 
Cleft  Palate."  By  Dr.  Wm.  li.  Whitehead,  of  Now  York.  To 
Section  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

"Remarks  on  some  of  the  Operations  f  >r  Vesico  Vaginal  Fis- 
tule,  with  an  account  of  a  new  t-elf  retaining  sj  eculum,  and  a 
new  mode  of  securing  the  patient"  By  Dr.  Nathan  Bozcman, 
of  New  York.     To  the  same  section 

"I  he  Treatment  of  Syphilis  by  Hypodermic  lnjoclion."  By 
Dr.  L.  Elsberg,  New  York.      Referred  to  the  same  section. 

"  A  Series  of  Plans  for  the  Collection  and  Statistical  Arrange- 
ment of  Facts  in  regard  to  Climatological  and  Sa-it  try  Condi- 
tions of  the  various  Slate*."  By  Dr.  Wm  Faulds  Thorns,  of 
New  York.  This  pa,ier  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  thcoe  plans,  when  tilled  up,  will  enable  investigators  to 
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traco  tho  comparative  influence  of  these  facts  in  the  production 
of  e|  idemics.  Inferred  to  Secion  on  Meteorology,  Medical  To- 
po^mphy  and  Kpidemic  Diseases. 

"On  tho  Climatology  of  South  Carolina."  By  Dr.  Percival, 
of  Aiken,  S.  O.     Referred  to  same  section. 

"  A  new  method  of  reconstructing  tho  lower  lip  after  removal 
by  disease  "  By  Dr.  Guidon  Buck,  of  New  York.  Referred  to 
Section  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Hamilton  stated  that  he  had  an  apparatus  for  the  admin. 
iBtration  of  anaesthetics,  the  invention  of  a  friend,  not  a  member 
of  the  Association.  This  ho  considered  to  be  of  value,  and 
desired  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  mode  of  application. 
Referred  as  above. 

Dr.  Atkinson  stated  that  Dr  Benjamin  Loe,  of  Philadelphia, 
bad  prin text  cop»es  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Diagnosis  of  Spinal 
Arthro-Chondriiis/'  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  members. 
This  was  not  published,  but  simply  printed  for  the  occasion. 

The  Association  took  a  rocess  of  five  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  members  of  tho  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  report  of  said  Committee  was  as  follows  : 

Maine,  N.  P.  Monroe;  N.  H.,  S.  B.  Twitchell ;  Vt.,  Sumner 
Putnam  ;  Mass.,  II.  K  Storer ;  K  1.,  Otis  Bullock;  Conn.,  Ash- 
bol  Woodward;  N.  Y.,  J.  II.  Armsby ;  N.  J,  Samuel  Lily; 
Penn.,  A  M.  Pollock;  Del.,  H.  F.  Asken  ;  Md.,  Thomas  H. 
lieUby;  Va  ,  W.  O.  Owen;  \V.  Va  ,  R.  II.  Cummins;  Ga.,  R. 
D.  Ainuld;  Ohio,  Wm.  II.  Mussey  ;  111,  Jos.  S.  Hildreih  ;  Ky., 
Geo  Dealer;  Tenn..  J.  M.  Keller;  Ala,  J.  S.  Wetherby;  Ind., 
George  Sutton;  Iowa,  II  T.  Cleaver;  Mich,  A.  B.  Palmer;  D. 
C  ,  K.  Howard  ;  U.  S.  A.,  George  A.  Otis. 

Dr.  Catlin  moved  that  the  Committee  constituted  as  above 
meei  immediately. 

Dr.  John  L.  Atleo  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Association  at  tho  next  meeting  of  the 
Canada  Medical  Association  at  Montreal. 

Dr.  Mayberry  nominated  tho  President  as  one  of  said  dele- 
gates, all  of  which  were  adopted. 

rl  he  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Bowditch  was  then  doclared  in 

order.     Tho  text  of  which  was  ns  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  sex  has  never  beon  considered 
by  (his  Association  in  connection  with  consultations  among 
medical  practioners,  und  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
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every  member  of  this  body  has  a  perfect  right  to  consult  with 
any  one  who  presents  tho  only  "  presumptive  evidence  of  pro- 
fessional abilities  and  acquirements  "  required  by  this  Associa- 
tion, viz:  ua  regular  medical  education." 

Dr.  Washington  L.  Atlee  advocated  the  spirit  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  an  animated  manner.  lie  referred  to  the  powers  of  en- 
durance in  the  female  as  exemplified  in  the  sick-room,  on  the 
operating  table,  etc.  The  main  question,  however,  was  tho 
justice  of  excluding  woman  from  any  honorable  pursuit  or  avo- 
cation, on  account  of  sex  alone.  The  objection  that  she  was 
uneducatod  was  urged.  Why  was  she  uneducated  ?  Simply 
because  6he  was  debarred  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the 
medical  schools.  , 

In  Philadelphia,  said  the  speaker,  he  might  consult  with  the 
most  ignorant  of  his  own  sex,  belonging  to  the  regular  profes. 
sion,  but  not  with  tho  most  educatod  of  the  opposite  sex,  with 
every  other  qualification. 

Irregularity  in  their  mode  of  practice  was  at  first  ur^od  as  the 
main  objection  against  the  recognition  of  tho  claims  of  female 
practitioners.  This  objection  does  not  now,  in  several  instances, 
exist. 

He  referrod  to  the  familiar  instances  of  Mme.  Bovin  and 
Mme.  La  Chapelle  of  France,  in  support  of  woman's  competency 
to  practice  tho  healing  art.  What  may  be  allowed  abroad  may 
be  allowed  in  a  country  where  the  institutions  were  supposed  to 
be  more  liberal. 

Dr.  Condie  believed  that  if  the  females  were  to  confine  them- 
selves to  their  own  sphere,  they  would  havo  quite  enough  to  do. 

That  since  the  time  of  Lupina,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  ITallo,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  there  had  been 
notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  a. general  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  sex  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  exac  ions  of 
tho  profession.  As  a  matter  of  history,  he  stated  that  the  lady 
in  question  studied  as  a  male  under  th3  name  of  Lupinus,  and 
did  not  reveal  her  sex  until  after  the  reception  of  her  diploma. 

He  deprecated  the  passage  of  any  law  intended  to  govern  the 
usage  of  the  profession.  The  matter  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  sense  of  propriety  of  the  individual. 
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Some  held  the  view  that  females  shall  bo  lot  alono ;  bat  as  he 
happened  to  have  some  interest  in  the  sex,  he  was  opposed  to 
this  doctrine.  He  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  subject  should 
not  be  officially  noticed.  The  more  it  was  discussed,  and  the 
greater  the  opposition,  the  more  decided  would  bo  the  sympathy 
in  favor  of  this  class  of  practitioners. 

Dr.  Davis  maintained  that  the  Code  of  Ethics  offered  no  im- 
pediment to  consultations  on  the  score  of  sex  alono.  The  ques- 
tion was  left  an  open  one.  lie  denied  the  right  of  any  local 
society  to  force  the  association  into  any  expression  of  opinion 
upon  tho  subject,  particularly  when  any  enactment  must  par- 
take of  an  ex  post  facto  character.  He  advocated  the  broadest 
equality;  if  a  woman  thought  that  she  could  do  better  in  the 
performance  of  duties  allotted  by  general  consent  to  the  male, 
and  the  male  was  inclined,  for  similar  reasons,  to  assume  those 
of  the  household,  he  for  one  would  not  object. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Davis,  the  whole  question  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote. 

Dr.  John  L.  Atlee  moved  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
which  referred  the  resolution  concerning  the  case  of  Dr.  Julius 
Homberger  to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Ethics,  and  after  some 
considerable  discussion,  Dr.  Iloraborgor  was  ordered,  by  a 
decided  vote,  to  be  expelled  from  the  Association. 

Dr.  Hartman,  of  Maryland,  submitted  some  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  Professional  Advertisers,  which,  after  some  discussion, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ethics ;  after  which  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  until  Thursday,  9  a.  m. 

Third  Day— Thursday,  May  7,  1868. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.,  the  President* 
Dr.  Gross,  in  the  Chair.  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Keporte  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  and  the  Treasurer 

were  read  and  accepted. 

The  Eeport  of  Committee  on  Nominations  was  declared  in 
order,  and  after  a  brief  debate,  the  same  was  accepted  and 
adopted.  Place  of  meeting — New  Orleans,  La.  Time — May. 
President,   Wm.  O.   Baldwin,  of  Ala.;  1st    Vice-President,  Geo* 

17 
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Mendcnhall,  Ohio;  2d  Vice-President,  N.  Young,  D.  C;  Sd  Vice- 
President,  N.  P.  Monroe,  Me.;  4th  Vice-President,  S.  M.  Be  mis, 
La.;  Treasurer,  Casper  Wistar,  Philadelphia. 

Committee  on  Publication. — Francis  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia, Chairman;  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  Phila.;  H.  F.  Askew,  Del.; 
Richard  M.  Cooper,  N.  J.;  J.  H.  Lovejoy,  D.  C;  Wm.  May- 
berry,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Brinsmade,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  in  behalf 
of  New  York  Stato  Medical  Society : 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  delegates  from  this  Society 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  be  requested  to  present  to 
said  Association,  as  the  desire  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
Stato  of  Now  York,  the  following  resolution,  and  to  urge  its 
adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Faculties  of  the  several  Medical  Colleges 
of  thoUnited  States  be  recommended  to  announce  explicitly  in 
their  annual  commencement  circulars  and  advertisements,  that 
they  will  not  receive  certificates  of  lime  of  study  from  irregular 
practitioners,  and  that  they  will  not  confer  the  degree  upon  any 
one  who  may  acknowledge  his  intention  to  praeiico  in  accord- 
ance with  any  exclusive  system,  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Brinsmade,  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  from  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  International  Medical  Convention  at  Paris,  reports 
that  they  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  account 
of  their  visit.  This  would  be  submitted  in  due  time  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  publication  in  the  Transactions. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Cox,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  report  of  the  Necro- 
logical  Committee,  giving  the  names  of  the  decedents. 

Dr.  Condie  moved  that  the  report  be  retained  by  the  chairman 
sufficient  time  for  additions,  but  without  delaying  the  publica- 
tion, which  was  adopted. 

The  following  voluntary  papers  were  referred  to  the  several 
sections  as  below  designated  : 

"  Investigations  upon  Pyromia,  with  observations  upon  asso- 
ciated diseases,  supervening  upon  gun-shot  wounds."  By  Dr. 
Joseph  Jones,  Tcnn.  Referred  to  Section  on  Surgery  and 
Anatomy 

"Albinism  in  the  Negro  Race/'  by  same  author.  Referred  to 
section  on  Physiology. 

"A  sate  and  effectual  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  Var- 
icocele. "  •  By  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Tenn.  Referred  to  Section 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 
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u  A  case  of  the  exterpation  of  a  scirrhous  uterus  in  situ.9'  By 
Dr.  A.  B.  Jones.     .Referred  to  same  section. 

"A  new  remedy  for  amonorrh(Ba.,,  By  Dr.  John  P.  Garrish, 
of  New  York.  Referred  to  Section  on  Obstetrics  and  Practical 
Medicine. 

"Report  of  Committee  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona 
tree  in  the  United  States."  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  chairman.  Re- 
ferred to  Section  on  Materia  Medica. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the 

topics  of  the   President's  Inaugural  Address,  and  instructed  to 

reduce  their  suggestions  to  the  form  of  resolutions,  reported  as 

follows : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Publishing  Committee  are  hereby  invested 
with  plenary  power  in  regard  to  all  papers  not  read  before  the 
Association  or  in  the  sections,  to  publish  or  not,  as  may  seem 
expedient. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  in  each  judicial  district  or  circuit,  whoso  duty  it 
shall  be  to  aid  in  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  every  trial 
involving  medico-legal  testimony,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  next 
year  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  an  annual  register  of  the  regu- 
lar profession  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
take  necessary  measures  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect. 

4.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  lake  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  the  best  modo  of  providing  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  physicians,  and 
report  to  the  Association  at  the  next  meeting. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
colleges,  and  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

6.  Resolved,  That  all  hospitals  and  publio  institutions  for  the 
care  and  treat m on t  of  the  sick  should  have  educated,  well-trained 
nurses  only;  that  this  Association  would  strongly  recommend 
the  establishment  in  all  our  large  cities  of  nurse- training  in- 
stitutions. 

The  resolutions  were  debated  seriatim,  and  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  all  except  the  sixth,  which  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.    McKew,  of  Maryland,  offered  the  following  as  bearing 

particularly  upon  the  first  of  the  above  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  shall,  in  carrying  out  these  res- 
olutions, not  subject  the  Association  to  any  expense. 
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COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  Chair,  agreeably  to  requirements  of  the  resolutions  in 
question,  appointed  the  following  committees  : 

Commissioners  to  aid  in  Trials  involving  Scientific  Testimony  — 
Drs.  John  Ordronaux,  of  New  Fork;  A.  B.  Palmer,  of  Michigan; 
Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York  ;  J".  W.  Dunbar,  of  Baltimore. 

Annual  Medical  Register. — Drs.  John  H.  Packard,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Wm.  B.  Bibbins,  of  New  York;  and  Ellsworth  Eliot,  of 
New  York. 

Devising  a  Plan  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Med- 
ical Men. — Drs.  J.  H.  Griscom,  of  New  York;  N.  S.  Davis,  of 
Illinois;  and  A.  C.  Post,  of  New  York. 

Veterinary  Colleges. — Drs.  Thomas  Antisell  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  0.  A.  Lee,  of  New  York;  and  John  G.  Dalton,  of  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hibberd  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Nurse-training  In- 
stitutions consist  of  Drs.  S.  D.  Gross,  Elisha  Harris,  and  Chas. 
A.  Lee. 

Dr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  submitted  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  subject  of 
Specialties  in  Medicine,  and  on  the  propriety  of  specialists  ad- 
vertising. 

On  motion,  adopted. 

Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Alabama,  the  newly-elected  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  current  year,  was  introduced  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  returned  his  thanks  for  the  compliment  in  appro- 
priate terms.  He  adverted  briefly  to  the  unfortunate  dissen- 
sions which  had  existed  between  his  section  and  the  North,  and 
congratulated  the  Association  and  himself  that  these  differences 
had  been  settled,  at  least  so  far  as  the  medical  profession  were 
concerned,  and  that  now  we  could  again  meet  together  as 
brothers  and  friends.  He  hoped  that  harmony  and  good-will 
would  hereafter  prevail  for  the  goneral  good  of  the  country  and 
the  welfare  of  the  profession. 

At  the  closo  of  Dr.  Baldwin's  remarks,  the  retiring  President, 
Dr.  Gross,  arose  and  said  that  he  desired  to  correct  a  misappre- 
hension which  existed  in  the  South,  that  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion had  adopted  at  one  of  their  sessions,  held  during  the  war, 
a  resolution  requesting  the  United  States  Government  to  pass  a 
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law  making  all  medicines  and  surgical  instruments  contraband 
of  war.     No  such  resolution  had  ever  beon  adopted. 

Dr.  Davis  desired  to  say,  in  'addition,  that  not  only  had  no 
such  resolution  ever  been  adopted,  but  that  it  had  never  beon 
introduced. 

This  statement  was,  on  motion,  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio,  then  called  attention  to  a  prepara- 
tion to  restore  the  normal  color  of  animal  tissue,  a  discovery  of 
Mons.  Brunetti,  of  Padua,  Italy.  He  has  not  yet  published  the 
steps  of  the  process,  although  he  has  announced  his  intention 
so  to  do.  Tho  Doctor,  in  connection  with  his  remarks,  exhib- 
ited a  small  specimen. 

Dr.  Davis  reported  that  the  Committee  on  Medical  Hank  in 
the  Navy  had  waited  upon  the  proper  Congressional  committee, 
and  properly  presented  the  subject  to  their  notice. 

The  Committee  as  at  present  constituted,  was,  on  motion, 
continued  for  one  year  longer. 

Dr.  Davis  also  called  for  the  report  of  Committee  on  Place  of 
Deposit  of  the  Archives  of  the  Association.  After  some  ex- 
planatory remarks,  the  Committee  was,  on  motion,  continued. 

Dr.  Bibbins,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution,  substantially 
calling  for  tho  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  in  all  the  large 
cities  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Committee  of 
Arrangements.  Tho  duty  of  this  Committee  was  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  railroad  fare,  if  practicable. 

On  motion,  the  Permanent  Secretary  was  empowered  to  make 
appointments  to  said  Committee. 

Dr.  Davis  offered  a  resolution,  instructing -the  Chair  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three,  to  report  at  the  next  session  on 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a  library  of  American  medical 
works,  including  books,  monograms  and  periodicals.     Adopted. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  9  o'clock  Friday  morning. 

Fourth  Day -Friday,  May  8,  1868. 

The  Association  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  President  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meoting  were  read 
and  approved. 
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Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin,  of  Mass.,  offered  the  following,  which 

was  adopted : 

"  It  seems  proper  that  this  Association  should  not  be  without 
a  committee  on  a  subject  so  transcendently  important  as  that 
of  vaccination ;  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  a  standing  committee  of  ono  be  appointed 
upon  the  whole  subject,  to  report  from  time  to  time  on  such 
topics  connected  with  vaccination  as  shall,  in  the  estimation  of 
such  committee,  appear  of  chief  practical  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  profession. 

Committee — Dr.  II.  A.  Martin,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  additional 

report,  which  was  adopted  : 

Assistant  Secretary. — Dr.  A.  G.  Semmes. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. — Drs.  J.  G.  Richards  n,  S.  M. 
Bemis,  C  Beard,  L.  T  Pimm,  D.  Warren  Brickeli,  S.  Chopin 
and  —  Mitchell,  all  of  New  Orleans. 

On  Medical  Education  — Drs.  J.  C.  Reeve,  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  J. 
S.  Hildreth.  Chicago;  W.  C.  McCook,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Frank 
Rico,  Memphis,  Tenn.;   and  S.  H.  Pennington,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Committee  on  Necrology. — Drs.  8.  S.  Cox,  Md  ;  E  B  Stevens, 
Ohio;  W.  P.  Peck,  Iowa;  H  Van  Dusen,  Wis;  J.  M.  Toner, 
D.  0. ;  Jos.  Simpson,  U.  S.  Army  ;  J.  C.  We-ston.  Maine;  Henry 
Bronson,  Conn.;  Henry  Noble,  III.;  Charles  Eversficld,  U.  S. 
Navy ;  T.  Parvin,  Ind. ;  J.  C.  Hupp,  West  Ya ;  J.  Mauran,  R. 
L;  I).  Clark;  J.  M  Keller,  Tenn.;  Henry  F.  Askew,  Del.;  H. 
J.  Clark,  Mass.;  E.  M.  Moore;  John  Shrady,  N.    Y.;  Charles 

A.  Logan,    Kansas;  Stewart,  Minn.;  Henry   Miller,  Ky.; 

F.  G  Armour,  Michigan  ;  John  Blaine,  N.  J  ;  A.  Fleming,  E. 
Wallace,  Pa.;  R.  D.  Arnold,  Ga.  ;  J  S  Weatherly,  Ala. ;  S.  L. 
Welch,  Texas;  T.  M  Logan,  Cal. ;  John  W.  II.  Bnkcr,  Iowa; 
P.  A.  Stackpole,  N.  H;  L.  Joynes,  Ya;  W.  Brickeli,  La.;  David 
Bqoth,  Miss. 

Committee  on  Literature. — Drs.  E.  Warren,  Baltimore;  J. 
Jones,  Nashville;  E.  Andrews,  Chicago ;  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S. 
Army  ;  P.  S.  Wales,  U.  S.  Navy. 

On  the  Climatology  of  their  several  States. — Drs.  J.  C.  Weston, 
Mo.;  P.  A.  Stackpole,  N.  H ;  Henry  James,  Vt.;  H.I.  Bowditch, 
Mass.;  C.  W.  Parsons,  R.  I  ;  E.  K.  Hunt,  Conn.  ;  W.  T.  Thom- 
as, N.  Y.  ;  Ephraim  Hunt,  N.  J.;  D.  F.  Condie,  Pa. ;  O.  S. 
Mahon,  Md. ;  J.  Harris,  Ga. ;  George  Engleman,  Mo. ;  R.  F. 
Michel,  Ala. ;  T.  J.  Heard,  Toxas;  R.  C.  llammell,  111. ;  J.  F. 
Hibbard,  Ind.;  T.  Antisell,  D.  C.:  J  C.  Hughes,  Iowa;  A. 
Sagur,  Mich.;  T.  L.  Neal,  Ohio;  F.  W.  Hatch,  Cal.;  B.  W. 
Avent,  Tenn.;  E.  A.  Hildreth,  W.  Ya. ;  W.  C.  Owen,  Ya.; Sam- 
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uel  Wiley,  Minn.  ;  L.  B.  Bush,  Del. ;  G.  W.  Lawrence,  Ark.  ; 
Compton,  Miss. ;  Louis  Pimm,  La. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays. — S.  M.  Bemis,  J".  Scott,  W.  Brickie, 
S.  A.  Smith,  C.  Beard. 

Special  Committee  on  Alcohol  and  its  Relations  to  Medicine. — 
John  Bell,  Baltimore;  J.  R.  Dunbar,  Philadelphia;  and  Richard 
McSherry,  Baltimore. 

On  Cryptogamic  Origin  of  Disease,  with  special  reference  to 
recent  Microscopic  Investigations  on  that  Subject. — Dr.  Curtis,  U. 
S.  Army. 

On  Diseases  of  the  Cornea. — Dr.  J.  S.  Hildreth,  of  Chicago. 

On  Excision  of  Joints  for  Injuries. — Dr  J:  B  Read,  of  Savannah. 

They  also    reported   the    following    resolution,   which    was 

adopted. 

Resolved,  that  those  gentlemen  who  desire  to  report  on  special 
subjects,  and  will  pledge  themselves  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, be  requested  to  send  their  names  and  the  subjects  they 
desire  to  report  upon  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  a  delegate 
from  the  Convention  to  the  meeting  of  superintendentes  of  in- 
sane asylums. 

Dr.  J.  Shrady,  of  New  York,  read  the  minutes  of  the  Section 
on  Surgery  and  Anatomy.  Adopted  and  ordered  to  be  published 
in  the  Transactions. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  read  the  minutes  of  the  section  on 
Meteorology,  Medical  Topography  and  Epidemic  Diseases. 
Adopted  and  ordered  as  above. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the  minutes  of  the 
section  on  Practical  Medicine  and  Obstetrics,  which,  on  motion, 
were  ordered  as  above. 

Dr.  Hibberd,  of  Indiana,  made  a  verbal  report  concerning  the 
Section  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Hygiene  and  Physiology. 

Ho  stated  that  the  section,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
contribution  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  entitled  (t  Albinism  in  the 
Negro  Race,"  recommend  that,  in  view  of  its  great  excellence, 
it  be  submitted  to  the  Smithsonian   Institution  for  publication. 

The  report  was,  on  motion,  accepted. 

Dr.  Davis  offered  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  necessary  expenses  for  rent  of 
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hall  for  general  meetings  and  rooms  for  Sections  to  accommodate 
their  annual  meetings,  and  the  necessary  expenses  for  cards  of 
membership,  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Association. 

The  following  was  also  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  throe  be  appointed  on  The  Use 
of  Prophylactics  in  Zymotic  Diseases. 

The  Chair  appointed  Dr.  Nelson  L.  North,  of  New  York, 

Chairman  of  said  Committee. 

The  following  was  also  offered  and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  i  e  appointed  by  the  Chair,  on  the 
Utilization  of  Sewerage  of  Cities,  to  report  at  next  session  of 
Association. 

Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  New  York,  was  accordingly  appointed 
Chairman  of  said  Committee. 

Dr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  submitted  the  following,  which  was 

likewise  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, on  the  subject  of  the  Sewerage  and  Drainage  of  Cities, 
Towns  and  Malarious  Districts  of  Country,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Committee. — Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  Now  York,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  subjoined  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  on  the 
subject  of  Inebriate  Asylums,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association,  and  that  Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  be  Chairman  of  said  Committee. 

Dr.  Thomas  Antisell,  D.  C,  was,  on  motion,  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  "  on  the  influence  of  the  Pneumogastric 
nerve  on   spasmodic  and  rhythmical  movements  of  the  lungs." 

Tho  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  delegates 
to  foreign  medical  societios:  Samuel  J.  Jones,  of  Chicago;  G. 
C.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati;  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  to 
which  committee  Dr.  Gross,  President  of  the  Convention,  was 
added. 

Dr.  Bliss,  of  Washington,  introduced  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  present  plan  of  organization  and  management  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  our 
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Minister  at  Berlin,  relative  to  Professor  A.  Ehrenberg,  the  great 

microscopist,  who  is  now  blind.     On  motion,  Dr.  Gross,  the 

President,  fwas  authorized    to  send   a  let  tor  on  behalf  of  the 

American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Wetherly,  of  Alabama,  then  addressed  the  Convention  in 

the  following  terras : 

Mr.  President -and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association — I  rise 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  delegation  of  the  Southern  profess- 
ion, to  extend  a  warm  and  presiding  invitation  to  the  Ansoeia. 
tion  to  visit  us  in  large  force  at  New  Orleans,  next  May ; 
thereby  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  returning,  in  some  measure, 
that  great  kindness  and  generosity  that  have  been  shown  us. 
Since  we  have  been  here,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  for 
the  New  Orleans  physicians,  and  will  say  for  them,  that  you 
will  be  received  by  them  with  open  arms,  and  as  warm  a  wel- 
come as  you  have  ever  received  at  any  other  point  in  the  Union. 

The  retiring  President,  Dr.  Gross,  then  arose  and  spoke  as 
follows  :  Before  the  question  of  final  adjournment  be  put,  allow 
me  to  tender  yon  my  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  you  have  extended  to  me  as  your  presiding 
officer.  Gratitude  and  good  taste  alike  prompt  the  expression 
of  my  feelings.  In  everything  I  did  I  felt  that  I  had  your  gen- 
erous support  and  sympathy;  whatever  errors  may  have  been 
committed  were  errors  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart,  and  are, 
I  am  sure,  already  forgotten  by  you.  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  your  proceedings.  It 
is  questionable  whether  there  ever  was  a  deliberative  body  of 
such  magnitude  in  which  there  was  so  little  discord,  or  so  little 
said  arid  done  of  an  objectionable  character;  harmony,  cordial 
and  complete,  prevailed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  There 
was  indeed  not  one  word  uttered  that  any  one,  even  the  most 
fastidious,  might  wish  to  recall;  a  circumstance  the  more  sur- 
prising when  it  is  recollected  that  men  in  the  heat  of  debate 
often  give  way  to  heedless  and  unguarded  expressions  calculated 
to  ruffle  the  feelings  and  engender  unpleasant  reminiscences.  We 
have  accomplished  not  a  little  work,  and  above  all  wo  have  had 
an  opportunity  ot  reviving  friendly  feeling ;  of  extending  our 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  of  interchanging  sentiments 
in  regard  to  matters  of  vital  importance  to  our  beloved  profes- 
sion. I  am  sure  that  every  one  will  say,  as  he  leaves  this  hall 
that  it  was  good  for  him  to  have  been  here,  and  that  he  will 
return  to  his  home  with  new  resolves  and  determine  to  devote 
himself  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  the  advancement  of  the 
glory  of  his  noble  calling ;  that  he  will  strive  more  than  ever  to 
elucidate  its  great  principles,  and  that,  abandoning  all  other 
pursuits,  he  will  worship  medicine  as  the  only  goddess  of  his 
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idolatry.  Hoping  that  no  evil  may  befall  }'ou  on  your  home- 
ward journey,  and  that  your  families  may  greet  you  with  mes- 
sages of  peace  and  glad  tidings,  I  bid  you  a  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate farewell. 

The  customary  votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

THE  VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS  UNDER  DOMESTICATION.  By 
Chaklk8  Darwin.  Authorized  edition,  with  a  preface  by  Prof.  Asa  Uray— in  two 
volumes,  with  illustrations.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

This  last  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  whose  name  has  come 
to  be  one  of  world-wide  significance  in  connection  with  the  origin 
and  variation  of  species,  is  one  of  exceeding  interest  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  Mr. 
Darwin,  entitled  "  The  Origin  of  Species."  In  that  volume  Mr. 
Darwin  unfolded  the  theory  with  which  his  name  is  specially 
identified,  of  the  origin  of  different  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
not  by  means  of  independent  creations,  but  by  means  of  what  ho 
terms  "  Natural  Selections."  From  a  variety  of  facts  collected, 
he  deduced  the  conclusion  that,  originally,  the  varieties  of  spe- 
cies among  animals  were  very  few  in  number,  but  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  nature  herself,  by  means  of  various  circumstances, 
influences  and  conditions,  and  by  the  aid  of  animals  themselves, 
has  been  developing  new  species.  The  object  of  the  present 
work  is,  however,  more  to  show  the  effect  of  domestication  on 
the  various  animals  and  plants  that  come  under  the  dominion  of 
man,  and  the  facts  observed  and  verified  by  Mr.  Darwin's  expe- 
riment and  observations  will  be  surprising  to  those  who  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  these  subjects.  Besides,  they  have  a 
practical  value,  for  they  show  to  breeders  of  all  descriptions  of 
animals  and  plants,  of  horses,  cattle,  swine,  pigeons,  fowls,  fruit 
trees  and  flowers,  that  to  a  remarkable  extent  they  have  it  within 
their  power  to  modify,  change  and  improve  all  those  breeds. 
We  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  Professor  Gray,  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  ed  tion,  who  describes  it  as  "a  perfect  treasury  of 
facts,  relative  to  domesticated  animals,  and  some  of  the  more 
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important  cultivated  plants;  of  the  principle  which  govern  the 
production,  improvement  and  preservation  of  breeds  and  n.ces; 
of  the  laws  of  inheritance  upon  which  all  origination  of  improved 
varieties  depends;  of  the  ill- effects  of  breeding  in -and  in,  neces- 
sary though  this  be  to  the  full  development  and  perpetuation  of 
a  choice  race  or  breed,  and  of  the  good  effects  of  an  occasional 
cross,  by  which,  rightly  managed,  a  grade  may  be  invigorated 
or  improved."  The  work  is  one  of  rare  value  and  interest,  aside 
from  its  practical  relations,  as  a  compendium  of  scientific  facts, 
relating  to  organic  life  in  animals  and  plants,  which  can  be  found 
equally  instructive  and  interesting  to  the  professional  naturalist 
or  physiologist,  the  breeder  of  animalH  and  cultivator  of  plants, 
and  to  the  general  reader. 

MAN:  WHERE,  WHENCE  AND  WHITHER— BEING  A  GLANCE  AT  MAN  IN 
HIS  NATURAL  HISTORY  RELATIONS.  By  Daniel  Page,  LL.  D.,  Etc. 
New  York :  Moorehead,  Bond  &  Co.    1868. 

The  above  very  interesting  work  is  a  brief  resume  of  two 
lectures  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Institute.  The  author,  in  a  most  practical  and  inter- 
esting article,  reviews  the  natural  relations  of  man  to  other 
animate  beings,  and  endeavors  to  show  his  true  place  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life  as  well  as  his  intimate  relationship  with  such 
animal  existence.  The  work  embodies,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  the  principal  arguments  of  the  developmental  or  progres- 
sive theory,  and  in  stating  the  crowning  point  of  this  theory  that 
man  is  the  perfection  of  animal  lilo,  and  urging,  first,  as  to  his 
present  position  as  an  integral  part  of,  and  positive  relationship 
to,  such  animal  life,  u  his  present  where."  Then  his  origin  from, 
or  as  a  part  of,  such  animal  life,  "  his  past  whence,"  and  finally 
that  as  progress  has  in  all  past  time  beon  impressed  on  animated 
b3ingf»,  so  will  it  be  in  the  future,  thus  leaving  unlimited  all  future 
r^ogres?,  both  mental  as  well  as  physical,  "  his  whither."  We 
•   ote  the  following  from  the  publishers'  notice,  in  which  we 

illy  agree :  t(  This  very  remarkable  book  is  one  which  is  des- 
ined  to  exert  a  striking  influence  on  the  current  of  human 
thought,  relative  to  the  Natural  History  of  Man.  As  bold  as 
Darwin,  and  treating  of  a  kindred  subject,  Dr.  Page  is  even  more 
intere3ting,  because  he  writes  upon  a  topic  which  more  intimately 
concerns  the  human  race." 
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ATLAS  OP  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Paiit  IU.  By  A.  Cullbvixr,  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital  du  Midi.  etc.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  notes  and  additions,  by 
F.  J.Bumstead,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York,  etc.  With  about  one  hundred  and  lifty  colored  figures. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea     1868. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  highest  commendation  of  the 
Parts  I  and  II  of  this  truly  grand  monograph.  We  can  not  too 
often  recommend  to  our  readers  the  purchase  of  the  work. 
The  difference  in  opinion  concerning  the  chancre  and  the  soft 
chancre;  as  far  as  they  depend  on  two  viruses  or  one,  would 
offer  no  impediment  to  the  intelligent  reader  in  the  study  of 
venereal  diseases;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  source  of 
so  much  more  interest  in  the  work,  as  exhibiting  the  currents  of 
thought  in  two  minds,  both  of  divided  originality,  and  both 
influenced  in  two  ways  by  the  same  facts  and  observations. 
This,  Part  III,  finishes  the  subject  of  soft  chancre,  and  intro- 
duces the  chapter  on  indurated  or  true  chancre.  Let  every 
non-specialist  place  this  book  in  his  library. 

MATERIA  MEDTCA  FOU  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS.  By  Jon*  B.  Biddle,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Jeilerson  Medical  College,  etc. 
Third  edition,  enlarged,  with  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
1868. 

This  work,  of  359  pnges  of  reading  matter,  does  not  pretend 
to  any  highor  claim  than  a  text  book  for  medical  students,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  descriptions  of  ihe  various  medi- 
cines, though  short,  are  correct,  and  the  numerous  wood-cuts 
interspersed  make  the  work  altogether  sufficiently  valuable  to 
be  possessed  by  the  student  in  his  attendance  upon  lectures. 
Of  course  it  does  not  approach  the  larger  works  on  this  subject; 
but  we  can  not  expect  that  the  student  will  want  in  the  first 
years  of  his  career  any  more  thorough  work  than  this. 

The  work  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  price  of  the  St.  Louis 
.News  Company,  on  Fourth  and  Pino. 

PATHOLOGIC  AX  ANATOMY  OP  THE  FEMALE  SEXUAL  ORGANS.  ByJuuos 
M.  Klob,  M.  D.,  Professor  at  the  University  ol  Vienna.  Translated  by  J.  K. a m- 
m  eke  it,  M.  !>.,  and  Ben  j.  F.  Daw  son,  M.  I).  New  York:  Moorhead,  Simpson  & 
Bond,  Publishers.    1808. 

This  work  is  valuable,  particularly  as  it  places  within  easy 
reach  the  information  on  the  pathology  of  the  uterus,  which  is 
usually  given  in  every  work  on  Gynerology.  It  is  a  late  work, 
and  faithfully  gives  us  the  latest  views  on  this  subject,  besides 
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the  observations  of  the  author,  which,  in  many  cases,  lay  claim 
to  originality. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  the  general  head,  Anomalies  of 
the  Uterus.  The  subdivisions  of  Anomalies  of  Formation  and 
Nutrition  lead  very  naturally  to  the  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive alterations  which  are  exhibited  in  the  great  variety  of 
uterine  diseases.  The  work  concludes  with  a  section  on  Puer- 
peral Affections  of  the  Uterus. 

The  literature  to  which  the  author  refers  is  very  extensive, 
and  we  may  feel  confident,  evon  if  not  otherwise  acquainted 
with  his  reputation,  of  the  very  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
whole  subject  has  been  investigated. 

The  work  is  on  sale  at  the  book  store  of  the  St.  Louis  News 
Company. 

THE  INDIGESTIONS  OR  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  FUNCTION- 
ALLY TREATED.  Hy  ThoMAS  King  Chambers,  M.  D.  Second  American  edi- 
tion.   Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.    1868. 

Dr.  Chambers'  work  has  had  a  most  favorable  reception  in 
this  country,  one  large  edition  having,  in  a  few  months,  been 
exhausted,  and  the  present  called  for.  It  has  already  received 
the  very  highest  commendations  of  the  medical  press,  and  we 
can  only  reiterate  our  very  earnest  approval  of  the  book.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  practicing  physician,  as  the  subject 
treated  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  simple,  as  it  may  seem, 
really  requires  our  most  earnest  solicitude. 


New  Operations  on  the  Eye. — M.  de  Graefe  took  occasion  to 
communicate  three  new  surgical  operations  with  their  proce- 
dure. The  first  has  for  its  object  the  section  of  the  optic  nerve,  in 
cases  of  remaining  subjective  luminous  sensation,  in  particular 
affections,  to  the  loss  of  the  ej'e,  and  the  occasion  of  deep  trou- 
bles in  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  second  consists  in  tho  partial 
tenotomy  of  the  elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  in  Bandow's  disease. 
The  third  concerns  the  most  recent  modifications  practiced  by 
the  learned  professor  in  his  method  of  linear  extraction  of  cataract. 
This  modification  consists  in  tho  suppression  of  every  tractor 
for  evacuating  the  crj'stalline.  Since  tho  introduction  of  this 
modification,  th«  number  of  cases  of  procidentia  of  the  vitreous 
body  has  been  diminished,  in  the  proportion  of  from  14  in  100 
to  3  in  100. — Gazette  Hebdom. 
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MEDICAL    EEPOKTBE. 

8T.  LOUIS,  JUNE  16,  1868. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  College. — By  reference  to  our  adver- 
tising sheet,  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  annual  advertisement  of 
this  well-known  Medical  College  appears  for  tho  coming  winter 
session;  also,  for  the  convenience  and  information  of  our  friends, 
we  issue  with  the  present  number  the  annual  circular  and  cata- 
logue. Those  who  may  not  receive  directly  a  copy  of  this  cir- 
cular, are  advised  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  communicating 
with  the  Dean  or  any  member  of  the  Faculty. 

This  College  stands  prominent  among  the  many  medical  insti- 
tutions of  the  West ;  its  curriculum  of  study  is  as  complete  as 
others  ;  its  two  sessions,  winter  and  summer,  cover  as  ample  a 
time  as  may  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  medical  progress ;  and 
its  superior  clinical  advantages,  having  under  exclusive  medical 
control  two  hospitals,  which  are  visited  daily,  besides  the  other 
institutions  of  this  class,  for  which  St.  Louis  is  noted,  give  an 
unquestioned  superiority,  which  students  are  not  slow  to  appre- 
ciate. From  the  present  size  of  the  summer  class,  which,  as 
the  season  advances,  is  constantly  increasing;  the  prospects 
are  that  tho  coming  winter  session  will  open  upon  a  larger  as- 
sembly of  students  than  has  ever  been  seen  within  the  walls  of 
this  Institution. 


New  Sydenham  Society  PublicatiQn$.~Lir\dH&y  &  Blakiston, 
Philadelphia,  having  made  arrangements  with  the  Hon.  Local 
Secretary,  Kichard  J.  Dunglison,  M..  D.,  by  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Society's  Agent  in  London,  to  act  as  Agents  in  the 
United  States  for  the  publications  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society, 
announce  that  they  are  now  prepared!  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  tho  year  1868,  at  ten  dollars,  payable  in  currency  and  inva- 
riably in  advance,  and  to  furnish  any  of  tho  previous  years  at 
the  same  rate  and  on  the  same  terms. 

The  practical  character  and  permanent  value  of  these  publica- 
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tions,  and  the  very  low  price  ut  which  they  are  furnished,  com- 
mend them  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  United  States.  Four  volumes  will  be  issued  for  1868. 
Subscribers  at  a  distance  can  have  the  volumes  as  they  appear 
forwarded  to  them  by  mail,  upon  remitting,  in  addition  to  the 
subscription,  fifty  cents  per  volume  for  the  postage,  wnich  must 
be  paid  in  advance,  by  express  at  their  expense,  or  in  any  other 
way  they  may  direct.  Reports  of  the  Society,  containing  full 
titles,  &c,  of  the  works  published,  will  be  furnished  free  upon 
application  to  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Medical  Publishers  and 
Booksellers,  No.  25  S.  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 


/Medical  College  in  Detroitpr-The  physicians  connected  with 
the  Harper  Hospital,  andkne  public-spirited  and  wealthy  citizens 
of  the  city, {are  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  the  Detroit 
Medical  College.  The  enterprise  will  doubtless  prove  a  success, 
as  those  engaged  in  the  effort  are  earnest  and  successful  in  their 
undertakings./  Its  professorship  will,  we  learn,  be  filled  for  the 
most  part  by  Detroit  men.  Dr.  S  G.  Armor,  Dr.  E.  W.  Jenks, 
Dr.  T.  A.  McGraw,  Dr.  G.  P.  Andrews,  Dr.  D.  O.  Farrand  and 
Dr.  S.  P.  Duffield  are  all  spoken  ot  in  connection  with  certain 
departments  of  instruction.  Other  resident  physicians  will 
probably  be  invited  to  fill  chairs  in  the  college. 


American  Journal  of  Obstetrics. — The  first  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Obstetrics  has  been  received.  It  is  edited  by 
E.  Nceggerath,  M.  D.,  and  B.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D ,  and  published 
by  that  enterprising  house,  Morehead,  Bond  &  Co.,  proprietors 
of  the  Agathinian  Press,  New  York.  It  contains  several  original 
articles,  one  each  by  Prof.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas  and  Prof.  K.  R. 
Storer.  Judging  from  tho  first  number,  we  predict  that  it  will 
become  a  popular  work,  and  be  a  valuable  addition  to  medical 
journalism.  We  extend  to  the  editors  our  warmest  welcome 
and  congratulations.  We  recommend  the  work  as  well  worthy 
the  patronage  of  the  profession. 
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The  American  Naturalist. — We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  excellent  work.  It  comes  to  hand  monthly, 
laden  with  articles  of  interest  and  usefulness,  not  only  to  the 
scientific  and  professional  man,  but  especially  so  to  the  agricul- 
turist and  fruit  grower,  as  to  them  it  is  of  practical  value.  It 
has  done  more  to  popularize  science  than  any  work  over  pub- 
lished in  tho  United  States,  and  we  can  freely  say  that  no  better 
book  for  a  family  of  growing  children  and  young  folks  can  be 
placed  before  them.  Subscription  price  $3  00  per  annum.  See 
notice  in  Advertising  Department  of  the  Medical  Reporter. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  May,  1868. 

Furnished   for  the  St.   Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DEATHS   DURING   THK   ABOVK    PERIOD. 


White  Males 149 

White  Females 109 

Colored  Males 16 

Colored  Females 13 

Born  in  the  United  States 217 

Born  in  Germany 49 

Born  in  Ireland 86 

Born  \n  other  countries 17 


Still  Born 

Under  five  years  of  age 121 

But  ween  five  and  twenty  years...  29 

Between  twenty  and  iorty  years.  68 

Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  63 

Between  sixty  and  eighty  years..  14 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs 


Total 819 


Abscess 2 

Albuminuria 3 

Apoplexy 3 

Asthma 1 

Atrophy 2 

Bronchitis 5 

Burns 1 

Cancer 4 

Carditis 4 

Cerebritis 2 

Con^  ulsions 20 

Congestion  of  Brain.. 10 

Congestion  of  Lungs ' 4 

Crout> 2 

Debility 3 

Dentition 8 

Delirium   Tremens 2 

Disease  of  the  Heart 6 

DiarrbcBa 8 

Diphtheria 2 

Dropsy 5 

Drowned 1 

Dysentery 10 

Eclampsia 1 

Enteritis 4 

Erysipelas 6 

Fever  Congestive 4 

Fever  Intermittent 6 

Fever  Remittent 2 


DISKA8KS. 


Fever  Puerperal 1 

Fever  Typl.oid 16 

Fracture 1 

Gangrena M 2 

Gastritis 2 

Hemorrhage 2 

Hepatitis ~  1 

Hydrocephalus ~ 3 

Hvdrothorax 2 

Inflammation 2 

Labor 2 

Laryng'tis 1 

Malformation - 2 

Marasmus 6 

Meningitis 9 

Paralysis 5 

Peritonitis 6 

Pertussis 2 

Phthisis 48 

Pneumonia ~  85 

Rheumatism 2 

Rubeola  2 

Scalds .. 1 

Suicide 1 

Syphilis ..  3 

Tetanus 3 

Trismus 4 

Ulceration 2 

Wounds 1 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  May,  1866 875 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  May,  1867 .. 826 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  May,  1868 - 319 
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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

F.DITKD  BY 

j.  jS.   p.    ^LLEYNE, )VL  D..  AND    0.   F.  JOTTER,    M..D. 

Vol.  III.  St.  Louis,  July  1,  1868.  No.  9 

INDIGENOUS  REMEDIES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  WHICH 
MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SULPHATE  OF 
QUININE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER. 

By  Joseph  Jonxs.  M.  D..  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
8UMMARY— ORIGTN   AND   OBJECTS  OP  PRESENT   PAPER8. 

During  the  recent  war,  when  the  ports  were  blockaded,  and 
all  commercial  intercourse  cut  off  from  those  countries  and 
American  States,  from  whence  the  South  had  received  her 
supplies  of  medicine,  it  was  deemed  important — nay,  absolutely 
necessary — that  the  indigenous  remedies  should  be  carefully 
examined.  The  employment  of  large  armies  in  low,  malarious 
regions  necessitated  the  consumption  of  largo  amounts  of 
quinine,  and  the  question  of  its  supply  became  one  of  most 
serious  moment  in  the  beleaguered  Confederacy. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  during  the  early  periods  of 
the  war,  in  1861,  with  the  design  of  advocating  and  aiding  the 
substitution,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  indigenous  remedies 
for  the  uncertain  supplies  of  quinine. 

The  value  of  this  inquiry  we  conceive  has  been  in  no  manner 
lessened  by  the  results  of  the  recent  war. 

As  each  plant  is  passed  in  review,  we  shall  give — 

1.  Botanical  Characters. 

2.  Geographical  Distribution. 

3.  Chemical  Constitution  and  Relations — Active  Principles — 
Mode  of  Preparation. 

4.  Therapeutical  Properties  and  Applications. 

18 
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NO.  1. — GEORGIA  BARK  (PINCKNEYA  PUBENS.)* 

Its  affinities  with  Peruvian  Bark— Geographical  distribution — 
Active  alkaloid  principle — Medicinal  properties — Use  of  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  Georgia  in  the  treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever — 
Testimony  of  Dr.  John  Stevens  Law,  of  Sunbury,  to  its  efficacy 
as  an  antiperiodic — Method  of  using  it — Experience  of  Confeder- 
ate surgeons  with  Georgia  Bark. 

Botanical  Character— Capsule  two  celled,  bearing  the  partition  in  the  middle  of  the 
valves;  corolla  tubular;  calyx,  with  one  or  two  segments  resembling  brae  teas;  fila- 
ments inserted  at  the  base  ot  the  tube;  seed  winged. 

A  largo  shrub,  fifteen  to  twenty  fetrt  high,  with  many  stems  from  each  root:  branches 
branch  iated,  the  younger  tomentosc;  leaves  opposite,  large,  lanceoiated,  entire, 
slightly  acuminated,  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  though  sprinkled  with  hairs,  tomen- 
tosc on  the  lower;  petiole  about  au  iuch  long,  tomeuto&e;  panicles  terminal  and 
axillary,  composed  of  fascicles,  commonly  five  flowered:  calyx  superior,  five  parted, 
persistent,  slightly  colored;  segments  sometimes  equal,  lanceoiated,  and  acuminate; 
frequently  one,  and  sometimes  two,  segments,  dilate  into  a  large,  ovated,  veiny,  rose- 
colored  leaf.  When  two  segments  dilate  they  are  never  equal  in  size.  Corolla  tubular; 
the  tube  of  an  obscure,  green  color,  tomeutose;  border  five  parted;  segments  oval, 
obtuse,  purple;  filaments  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  longer  than  the  tube ; 
anthers  incumbered;  two  celled;  germ  turbinate;  syle  shorter  than  the  stamens;  stigma 
obtuse;  capsule  nearly  globose,  owning  at  the  summit  across  the  dissepiment:  seeds 
flat,  orbicular,  attached  to  a  central  receptacle.  This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
chincona.  It  differs  in  its  calvx,  but  principally  by  the  transverse  partitions  of  its  cap- 
sule. Flowers  May— June.— Elliott— A  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  vol.  1,  pp.  268-269. 

Geographical  Distribution. — This  small  tree,  interesting  not 
only  by  the  elegance  of  its  flowers  and  foliage,  but  also  by  its 
close  affinity  to  the  celebrated  genus  cinchona,  which  yields  the 
Peruvian  bark,  and  by  the  valuable  medicinal  properties  of  its 
hark,  is  indigenous,  and  confined  to  the  most  southern  parts  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  grows  in  uet  and  boggy  soils,  along 
the  small  stroams  which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  from  New 
Hivor,  South  Carolina,  along  the  sea  coast  into  Florida.  I  have 
found  it  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  "branches"  of  Walthon- 
ville,  in  Liberty  county,  Georgia,  where  it  is  found  in  company 
with  the  elegant  Buckwheat  tree  (Mylocarium  ligustiinum — 
Pursh);  several  species  of  Andromeda  (Andromeda  angustifolia — 
Pursh;  A.  catesbau  —  Walt ;  A.  acuminata)  ;  Hypericum  fasicula- 
turn,  Poison  bush  (Rhus  vernix);  Tupelo  (Nyssa  aquatica  and  N. 
grandidentata);  Black  Gum  (Nyssa  syivatica);  Red  Maple  (Acer 
rubrum);  Cypress  (Capreasus  distichia);  Small  Magnolia  or 
Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia  glauca) ;  Loblolly  Bay  (Gordonia  lasian- 

•  Named  by  Hie  Klder  Michaux  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  and  respect  to  Charles 
Cotesworth  Fiorkney,  of  South  Carolina,  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  from  whom  Michaux  received  multiplied  proofs  of  benevoltnce  and  esteem 
during  his  residence  in  South  Carolina.  First  uncovered  by  Bartram,  who  considered 
it  a  species  of  Mussenda.  Found  for  the  first  time  by  the  Klder  Michaux  in  1791,  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Mary. 
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thus);  Bed  Bay  (Lauras  carolinensis);  Sweet  Gam  (Liqaidambar 
styraciflua),  and  Water  Oak  (Quercus  aquatica.)  The  branches 
which  intersect  the  pine  barrens  of  Georgia  are  capable  of  * 
supplying  large  quantities  of  this  important  medicinal  plant, 
and  with  care  and  the  assistance  of  cultivation  they  might  be 
made  to  yield  sufficient  bark  to  supply  the  entire  country.  If 
this  plant  fulfills  its  high  promise,  these  barren  and  now  value- 
less regions  of  country  will  yield  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies. 

Chemical  and  Therapeutical  Properties. — The  inner  bark  of  the 
pinckneya  pubens  is  extremely  bitter,  and  appears  to  partake  of 
the  febrifuge  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Mr.  Van,  an  able 
chemist,  of  Philadelphia,  many  years  ago  instituted  an  analysis  of 
this  bark,  which,  although;  by  unforeseen  accidents,  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  he  would  have  wished  it,  still  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  crystallizable  substance  which  resembled  cinchonia.  Pre- 
vious to  the  extensive  introduction  of  bark  and  quinine  the 
inhabitants  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  employed  it  successfully  in 
the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers.* 

Mr.  John  Stevens  Law,  of  Sunbury,  Georgia,  in  his  Thesis  for 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1825,  states  that 
he  was  induced  to  try  it  in  intermittent  fever  from  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  resided. 

Mr.  Law  used  it  in  seven  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  six  of 
which  were  very  speedily  cured  by  it.  He  affirms  that  in  no 
case  did  it  distress  much  the  stomach,  though  in  two  cases  it 
was  given  in  the  quantity  of  gi  at  a  dose,  after  the  custom  of 
West  Indian  physicians. 

This  bark  may  be  administered  in  powders,  in  doses  varying 
from  3i  to  gi,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  It  may 
also  be  administered  in  extract,  infusion  or  decoction,  made  and 
administered  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the  cinchona* 

Michaux  states  that  the  inhabitants  were    accustomed    to 

•  The  American  Dispensatory,  by  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Philadelphia.  1880. 
Page  499. 
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boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  in  a  quart  of  water  till  the  liquid  was 
reduced  ose-half,  and  to  administer  this  decoction  to  the  sick.* 

During  the  recent  war  the  Georgia  bark  was  employed  in 
combination  with  dogwood  and  wild  cherry  as  a  tonic  and  anti- 
periodic.  In  my  own  hands  it  proved  a  valuable  tonic ;  and  in 
several  cases  of  malarial  fever,  in  which  I  employed  it  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  it  exerted  a  marked  effect  upon  the  circula- 
tion, reduced  the  febrile  heat,  and  induced  free  perspiration. 
As  far  as  my  experiments  extended,  its  antiperiodic  powers 
appeared  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  Peruvian  bark. 

The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Confederate  army  considered  the 
pinckneya  pubens  of  so  much  value  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona 
bark  that  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  medical  purveyors 
especially  to  its  collection,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
communication : 

Confederate  States  of  America,' 


Surgeon-General's  Office,  > 


Eichmond,  Virginia,  Oct.  17,  1862 
-,  Medical  Purveyor,  C.  S.  A. 


Sir — The  pinckneya  pubens  being  the  indigenous  remedy 
most  highly  recommended  as  the  substitute  for  cinchona  bark, 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  collected  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  the  army.  On  examination,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  remedies  thus  far  collected,  it  is  found  that  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  (378)  pounds  is  the  total  amount 
already  secured.  As  this  quantity  is  considered  altogether 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  proposed,  you  are  instructed  to  give 
your  immediate  attention  to  this  matter  before  the  season  is 
far  advanced. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 
S.  P.  Moore,  Surgeon-General  C.  S.  A. 

The  only  official  report  upon  the  value  of  this  remedy  which 
came  under  our  notice  during  the  progress  of  the  war  was  that 
of  Surgeon  A.  M.  Fauntleroy,  Medical  Director,  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  in  which  the  following  cases  were  reported  as  treated 
with  the  extract  of  pinckneya  pubens  : 

Case  1. — L.  B.  Bynum,  private,  company  A,  2d  regiment 
engineers.  Patient  has  had  repeated  attacks  of  fever  since  Sep- 
tember,  1863.     Form  of  fever  "tertianaj"  hour  of  expected 

♦North  American  Sylva.    Vol.  1,  p.  181.    Philadelphia.    1897. 
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attack  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  May  25,  1864,  7  a.  m  ,  pulse  68 ;  6  grains 
(of  the  extract)  administered,  and  the  same  ordered  every  hour. 
12  m.,  pulse  80;  slight  moisture  of  surface  of  body;  patient  com* 
for  table ;  complained  of  no  ill-effects  from  the  medicine.  1  p.  m., 
pulse  80 ;  diaphoresis  the  same ;  patient  quiet ;  6  grains  given. 
2  p.  m.,  6  grains  given.  3  p.  m.,  10  grains  given ;  pulse  78 ; 
diaphoresis  profuse;  patient  restless,  but  complains  only  of 
heat.  3£  p.  m.,  10  grains  given;  pulse  76;  diaphoresis  very 
profuse. 

The  paroxysm  did  not  appear.  During  the  night  the  patient 
had  two  very  copious,  dark  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  He 
improved  in  every  respect ;  his  appetite  increased  in  an  incredi- 
ble manner. 

He  remained  well,  attending  to  his  ordinary  duties,  until 
about  ten  days  ago  (5th  July),  when  he  was  attacked  with 
remittent  fever,  from  which  he  is  now  rapidly  convalescing. 
Sixty-eight  grains  in  all  of  the  extract  were  administered. 

Case  2.— Spy,  private  company  B,  10th  North  Carolina  bat- 
talion of  artillery.  Patient  strong  and  robust ;  has  had  five 
attacks  of  intermittent  fever ;  quotidian  form ;  hour  of  expected 
chill  11  o'clock. 

•Tune  5,  1864.  At  6  a.  m.  6  grains  of  the  extract  were  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  the  evening 
before. 

Sevon  a.  m.,  pulse  64;  6  grains  given,  and  the  same  dose 
ordered  at  8  and  9  o'clock.  10  a.  m.,  pulse  85;  very  slight 
moisture  on  surface  of  body.  11  a.  m.,  pulse  92;  10  grains 
given;  no  moisture;  patient  complained  that  the  chill  was 
coming  on.  11$  a.  m.,  chill  came  on  at  11:25  minutes,  but 
slight.  12  m.,  chill  )has  passed  off;  fever  succeeded;  pulse  110. 
The  fever  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  followed  by  the  usual 
degree  of  diaphoresis. 

June  6.  Patient  reports  himself  as  "right  smart  better;" 
pulse  72.  6  a.  m  ,  6  grains,  and  the  same  ordered  every  hour, 
which  had  the  effect  of  breaking  the  chill  and  fever ;  diaphoresis 
began  at  10  o'clock.  The  patient  returned  to  duty  two  days 
after. 

Case  3. — Poole,  private,  company  A,  2d  regiment  engineers. 
Has  had  occasional  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  throughout  the 
winter;  form  tertiana;  time  of  expected  chill  10  o'clock  p.  m. 
June  9, 7  a.  m.,  pulse  75 ;  rather  weak ;  10  grains  of  extract  given, 
8  a.  m.,  pulse  80;  patient  comfortable;  6  grains  given.  9  a.  m., 
pulse  90;  patient  restless;  complainod  of  pain  in  his  back.  As 
the  pulse  had  risen  so  rapidly  3  grains  only  were  given  at  10 
o'clock.  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  chill  came  on  two  hours  earlier  than 
anticipated ;  both  chill  and  fever,  however,  were  of  shorter  dura- 
tion than  usual.  June  10,  the  extract  of  pinokneya  pubens  was 
administered  in  6  grain  doses  every  second  hour  during  the  day. 
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June  11,  6  grain  doses  wore  given  every  hour,  commencing  at 
6  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  had  the  effect  of  warding  off  the  chill ; 
diaphoresis,  as  usual,  supervened. 

From  the  careful  study  of  these  cases,  and  of  others  previously 
reported  to  the  Surgeon-General  on  the  22d  of  April,  1864,  Dr. 
Fauntleroy  concludes : 

That  the  extract  has  undoubted  antiperiodic  properties  ;  still 
it  is  too  slow  in  its  action  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
sulphate  of  quinine. 

It  has,  with  one  exception,  always  produced  diaphoresis. 

Its  therapeutical  action  is  principally  that  of  a  tonic,  and  it 
deserves  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  vegetable  tonics. 

From  the  tardiness  of  its  action,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
vascular  system,  together  with  its  manifest  invigoration  of  the 
digestive  organs,  I  am  induced  to  think  its  energy  as  an  agent 
is  displayed  through  the  organic  nervous  system. 

The  facts  now  presented  with  reference  to  this  interesting 
vegetable,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  Peruvian  barks,  that 
it  has,  by  several  distinguished  botanists,  been  referred  to  the 
same  genus,  are  sufficient  to  excite  inquiry,  and  to  lead  to  the 
extensive  employment  of  the  extract  as  an  efficient  and  valuable 
tonic. 

From  the  supposed  similarity  of  this  to  the  cinchona  tree,  and 
the  supposition  that  the  latter  would  grow  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood as  the  Georgia  tree,  I  shall  devote  a  few  words  to  tbat 
subject. 

OBSERVATIONS    UPON    THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION     OF     THE 
CINCHONA  TREE. 

Discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  its  introduction  and  possible  culti- 
vation in  the  United  States. 

As  the  subject  of  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  genus 
cinchona  is  being  agitated  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  we  condense  the  following  facts  from  the 
most  reliable  sources,  relating  to  the  native  soil  and  climate  of 
this  most  valuable  plant : 

The  celebrated  Baron  von  Humboldt,  who  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  most  scientific  traveler  that  this  or  any  other  age  has 
produced,  enjoyed  superior  advantages  for  the  examination  of 
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the  cinchona  tree  as  an  object  of  physical  or  botanical  geogra- 
phy. Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Humboldt's  valuable 
treatise  on  the  cinchona  forests  of  South  America,  amongst  the 
numerous  writers  mentioning  the  cinchona  there  were  none  but 
La  Condamini,  Ruiz,  Paven  and  Tea,  who  themselves  had  ob- 
served this  tree  in  its  native  forests  upon  the  South  American 
Continent.  Only  the  first  of  these  gives  a  physical  description 
of  this  plant ;  the  others,  as  well  as  Jacquin  and  Swartz,  who 
saw  the  cinchona  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  Vahl  and  Lam- 
bert, who  occupied  themselves  with  dried  specimens,  have 
merely  treated  on  the  natural  history  and  the  botanical  diag- 
nosis. During  Humboldt's  stay  of  four  years  in  South  America 
he  had  occasion  to  reside  a  long  time  in  countries  where  the 
cinchona  trees  are  indigenous.  M.  Bonpland  and  Humboldt 
observed  them  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  in  the  kingdom 
of  New  Granada,  betwixt  Honda  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
in  the  province  of  Popayan,  in  the  districts  of  Loxa,  on  the 
Amazon  river,  in  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamos,  and  in  the 
northerly  parts  of  Peru.  During  their  abode  in  the  house  of 
Don  Jose  Celestine  Mutis,  in  Santa  Fe,  the  botanical  treasures 
of  that  great  natural  philosopher  were  opened  to  these  distin- 
guished travelers.  In  Spain,  also,  they  were  enabled  to  collect, 
from  the  editor  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  in  Guayaquil  (the  har- 
bor of  Quito,  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea),  from  M.  Tafalla,  a 
pupil  of  Rudy,  in  the  little  town  of  Loxa,  from  Don  Vincente 
Almedo,  royal  inspector  of  the  cinchona  forests,  many  interest- 
ing accounts  respecting  objects,  which,  but  for  the  obliging 
communications  from  those  friends,  would  have  remained  un- 
known to  them.  In  fact,  for  sixty  }'ears  since  the  time  of  Jo- 
soph  de  Jussieu,  whose  observations  moreover  were  never  pub- 
lished, no  traveling  naturalist  had  preceded  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland in  visiting  the  beautiful  mountain  plains  of  Loxa. 

Favored  by  these  circumstances  Humboldt  was  enabled  to 
speak  with  confidence  upon  this  difficult  subject. 

Humboldt  has  shown  that  till  the  year  1772  all  cinchona  bark 
was  collected  in  the  forests  of  Loxa,  Ayavaca  and  Jaen  de  Bra- 
cameros,  consequently  between  the  third  and  fifth  degrees  of 
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south  latitude,  and  that  only  from  the  year  1772  the  medicinal 
cinchona  on  the  South  American  continent  became  used  in  the 
Northorn  hemisphere ;  which  species  of  cinchona  were  discov- 
ered between  the  fourth  and  fifth  degrees  of  south  latitude. 

Until  then  none  were  known  in  Peru  Proper,  especially  in 
the  mountains  situated  nearer  to  Lima,  the  capital.  The  vale 
of  Rio  Calvas,  and  the  village  Ayavaca,  in  whose  neighborhood 
the  Cinchona  Condaminea  grows,  famed  since  the  year  1738, 
belong  indeed  in  a  political  respect  to  Pern,  but  both  are  situated 
close  to  the  confines  of  the  districts  of  Loxa;  and  the  bark  of 
Ayavaca,  like  that  of  Jaen,  was  sold  by  the  name  of  Cascarilla 
fina  de  Vritusmga,  as  well  as  that  which  was  shipped  in  Payta. 

It  was  only  in  1776  that  the  real  commerce  in  Peruvian  cin- 
chona bark  began. 

Don  Francisco  Ronquiso  discovered  near  Huanuco,  in  the 
mountain  San  Christoval  de  Cuchew,  the  C.  iV  itida,  of  Rudy,  a 
species  very  nearly  related  to  the  orange-colored  one  of  Mutis 
(Cinchona  Lancifolia).  The  editors  of  the  Flora  Peruviana  vis- 
7  ted  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Tharma,  Xauxa  and  Huamalies,  and 
in  1779  determined  the  botanical  character  of  the  North  Peru- 
vian species.  Shortly  afterwards,  medicinal  cinchona  bark  was 
discovered  at  almost  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  most  north- 
ern and  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  South  America,  in  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Martha,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  near  La  Pady  and  Cochalamka. 

After  the  year  1780,  therefore,  Europe  was  superabundantly 
supplied  from  the  ports  of  Payta,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha,  with  barks  of  various 
medicinal  powers.  The  name  of  cinchona  was  often  given  to 
barks  which,  indeed,  possess  great  febrifuge  powers,  but  which 
are  derived  from  trees  which  do  not  even  belong  to  the  genus 
cinchona. 

In  this  connection,  an  observation  by  Humboldt  upon  the 
pinckneya  and  two  other  plants  of  similar  medicinal  properties 
is  interesting : 

"  The  very  same  fruit  of  the  genuine  cinchona  is  also  pro 
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duced  by  pinckneya  pubens  michaux,  a  tree  which  I  found  culti- 
vated, together  with  C.  Cariboea/in  the  excellent  botanic  garden 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  near  Philadelphia.  The  pinckneya  grows  on 
Mary's  river,  in  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  is  already  described 
by  Bartrara,  by  the  name  of  Mussaenda  Bracteolata.  The  me- 
dicinal powers  for  the  cure  of  ague  possessed  by  this  plant,  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  cinchona,  and  growing  without  the  tropics, 
have  not  yet  been  investigated.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Walker 
has  shown,  in  two  excellent  treatises,  that  the  bark  of  cornus 
florida,  from  Virginia,  and  of  C.  Sericoa,  from  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Carolina,  and  even  the  tulip  (theliriodendron  tulipera)  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  .North  America  as  remedies  against 
agues.  In  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  where  hitherto  no  spe- 
cies of  cinchona  has  been  discovered,  as  the  curator  of  the  Aca- 
demical Botanic  Garden  at  Mexico  has  assured  me,  the  yet  un- 
described  portlandica  mexicana,  discovered  by  M.  Sesse,  may 
6upply  the  place  of  the  cinchona  bark  of  Loxa." 

According  to  this  observer,  almost  every  species  of  cinchona 
is  peculiar  to  its  own  region  and  to  its  altitude  on  the  moun- 
tainous declivities  of  the  Andes. 

The  following  aie  the  observations  of  Humboldt  upon  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  cinchona,  recorded  under  the  head 
of  each  individual  species : 

1.  Cinchojia  Condaminea. — The  cinchona  condaminea,  of 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  grows  under  the  4th°,  south  latitude, 
on  the  mountainous  declivity  in  the  mean  altitude,  between 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  hundred  toises.  It  requires  a  milder 
climate  than  the  orange-colored  cinchona  (cinchona  lancifolia 
mutis)  from  Santa  Fe.  It  is  exposed  to  a  mean  temperature 
from  15°  to  16°  Reaumur,  which  is  about  the  mean  warmth  of 
the  Canary  Islands. 

2.  Cinchona  Lancifolia. — This  species,  known  in  Santa  Fe 
by  the  names  of  quinia  naranyanda,  quinquina  orange,  or 
orange-colored  bark,  loves  a  rough  climate.  It  grows  between 
the  4th  and  5thc,  north  latitude,  on  mountainous  declivities, 
from  seven  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  toises  high.  The  mean 
temperature  of  this  place  of  growth  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
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Borne.  It  amounts  to  13°  Reaumur ;  however,  the  cinchona 
trees  ascending  highest  towards  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
are  mostly  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  3°  to  9°.  During 
the  cold  at  nights,  the  thermometer  falls  in  these  alpine  forests 
for  hours  as  low  as  the  freezing  point;  however,  as  far  as  fif- 
teen hundred  toises  high  no  snow  falls  in  thi3  latitude. 

3.  Cinchona  Cordifolia. — This  species,  called  by  the  common 
people  in  New  Granada  velvet  bark,  grows  under  the  4th°  of 
north  latitude,  in  bights  betwixt  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  forty  toises. 

4.  Cinchona  Oblongifolxa — Grows  under  the  5th°,  north  lati- 
tude, in  hights  from  six  hundred  to  thirteen  hundred  toises, 
and  is  particularly  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mariquita. 

5.  Cinchona  Ovalifolia — Grows  under  the  3rd°  to  the  6th°, 
north  latitude,  in  hights  from  betwixt  seven  hundred  and  four* 
teen  hundred  toises. 

6.  Cinchona  Brasiliensis. — The  only  cinchona  which  grows 
•on  the  easterly  coast  of  the  South  American  continent.  Noth- 
ing decisive  is  known  about  the  hight  of  its  place  of  growth; 
but  as  it  has  been  sent  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Gran  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river,  and,  as  in  this 
region,  thence  on  only  low  hills  found,  we  are  allowed  to  sup- 
pose that  this  species  belongs  to  the  hot  regions. 

7.  Cinchona  Excelsa. — The  only  cinchona  hitherto  discovered 
on  the  continent  of  the  ancient  world,  about  whose  medicinal 
properties,  however,  but  little  is  known.  It  grows  in  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  Circars,  which  runs  along  the  north-easterly 
coast  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

8.  Cinchona  Grandiflora. — It  is  fond  of  warm  regions,  and 
descends  from  the  mountains  in  hights  from  two  and  three  hun- 
dred toises.  It  grows  in  regions  whose  mean  temperature  is 
from  18°  to  19°. 

9.  Cinchona  Parvifolia — Has  the  smallest  fruit  of  all  the  cin- 
chona. 

10.  Cinchona  Dissimili  flora— Grows  in  hights  between  two 
hundred  and  seven  hundred  toises  in  warm  regions. 
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11.  Cinchona  Caribcea. 

12.  Cinchona  Congi  flora. 

13.  Cinchona  Cineata. 

14.  Cinchona  Horibunda. 

15.  Cinchona  Angustifolia. 

16.  Cinchona  Brachy  Carpa — Grow  well  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  love  a  temperature  of  from  17°  to  22°  B. 

17.  Cinchona  Corymbifera. — Native  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 
In  his  Views  of  Nature  Humboldt  gives  the  following  descrip-  . 

tion  of  the  Cinchona  forests : 

"After  having  sojourned  for  a  whole  year  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  or  Antis,  between  4°  north  and  4°  south  latitude,  amidst 
the  table-lands  of  New  Granada,  Pastos  and  Quito,  and  conse- 
quently at  an  elevation  varying  between  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
is   delightful  to  descend  gradually  through  the  more  genial 
climate  of  the  Cinchona  or  Quinia  Woods  of  Loxa  into  the 
plains  of  the  Upper  Amazon.    There  an  unknown  world  unfolds 
itself,  rich  in  magnificent  vegetation.      The  little  town  of  Loxa 
has  given  its  name  to  the  most  efficacious  of  all  fever  barks — 
the  quinia,  or  the  cascarilla  fina  de  Loxa.      This  bark  is  the 
precious  product  of  the  tree  which  we  have  botanically  de- 
,  scribed  as  the  cinchona  condaminea,  but  which  (from  the  erro- 
neous supposition   that  all  the  cinchona  known  in  commerce 
was  obtained  from  one  and  the  same  tree)  had  previously  been 
called  cinchona  officinalis.    The  fever  bark  first  became  known 
in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Sebas- 
tian Bad  us  affirms  that  it  was  brought  to  A  leal  a  de  Henares  in 
the  year  1632 ;  but,  according  to  other  accounts,  it  was  brought 
to  Madrid  in  1640,  when  the  Countess  de  Chinohon,  the  wife  of 
the  Peruvian  Viceroy,  arrived  from  Lima  (where  she  had  been 
cured  of  an  intermittent  fever),  accompanied  by  her  physician, 
Juan  del  Vego.    The  finest  kind  of  cinchona  is  obtained  at  a 
distance  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  southward  of  the  town 
of  Loxa,  among  the  mountains  of  Uritusinga,  Villenaco  and 
Eamisitana.     The  trees  which  yield  this  bark  grow  on  Mica  slate 
and  Gneiss,  at  the  moderate  elevation  of  five  thousand  seven 
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hundred  and  fifty-five  and  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nearly  correspond- 
ing respectively  with  the  hights  of  the  Hospital  on  the  Grimsei 
and  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  cinchona  woods  in 
these  parts  are  bounded  by  the  little  rivulets  Tamera  and  Cochy- 
aca.  The  tree  is  felled  in  its  first  flowering  season,  or  about  the 
fourth  or  soventh  year  of  its  growth,  according  as  it  may  havo 
been  reared  from  a  strong  shoot,  or  from  seed.  At  the  time  of 
my  journey  in  Peru  we  learned,  with  surprise,  that  the  quantity 
of  the  cinchona  condaminea  annually  obtained  at  Loxa  by  the 
Cascarilla  gatherers,  or  Quinia  hunters  (cascarilleros  and  caca- 
dores  de  quinia),  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  and  ten  hun- 
dred weight.  At  that  time  none  of  this  valuable  product  found 
its  way  into  America ;  all  that  was  obtained  was  shipped  at 
Payta,  a  port  of  the  Pacific,  and  conveyed  round  Cape  Horn  to 
Cadiz,  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  Court.  To  procure  the  small 
supply  of  eleven  thousand  Spanish  pounds  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  or  nine  hundred  cinchona  trees  were  cut  down  every 
year.  The  older  and  thicker  stems  are  becoming  more  and 
more  scarce ;  but  such  is  the  luxuriance  of  growth  that  the 
younger  trees,  which  now  supply  the  demand,  though  measur- 
ing only  six  inches  in  diameter,  frequently  attain  the  height  of 
from  53  to  64  feet.  This  beautiful  tree,  which  is  adorned  with 
leaves  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  broad,  seems,  when  grow- 
ing in  the  thick  woods,  as  if  striving  to  rise  abovo  its  neigh- 
bors. The  upper  branches  spread  out,  and,  when  agitated  by 
the  wind,  the  leaves  have  a  peculiar  reddish  color  and  glisten- 
ing appearance,  which  is  distinguishable  at  a  great  distance. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  woods  of  the  cinchona  conda- 
minea varies  between  60°  and  66°  Fahrenheit — that  is  to  say, 
about  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Florence  or  the  Islands 
of  Madeira;  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  experienced  at 
those  points  of  the  temperate  zone  are  more  felt  in  the  vicinity 
of  Loxa.  However,  comparisons  between  climates  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  latitude  and  the  climate  of  the  table-lands  in 
the  tropical  zone  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  unsatis- 
factory." 
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In  a  memorandum  which  C.  JR.  Markham  submitted  to  the 
Indian  Government,  the  ground  was  taken  that  it  was  important 
that  the  seeds  of  the  hardy  species  which  grew  in  New  Zealand, 
and  which  yielded  a  large  per  centage  of  quinine,  should  be 
obtained  for  propagation  in  India. 

The  Quina  Districts  of  the  Andes  have  recently  been  explored 
by  Mr.  Cross. 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Cross  for 
this  purpose.  This  gentleman  accordingly  made  a  tour  of  the 
Andes,  in  which  he  found  dangers  and  hardships  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  passed  through  districts  which  had  not  been  previously 
explored,  for  it  appears  that  even  Humboldt,  who  visited  Po- 
payan,  did  not  penetrate  many  of  the  forests  which  were  visited 
in  his  search  for  seed. 

At  the  time  of  receiving  his  instructions,  Mr.  Cross  was  re- 
siding near  the  Red  Bark  Forests,  on  a  high  table  land  on  the 
western  slopes  of  Chimborazo,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  district  he  com- 
menced his  ascent  of  the  northern  shoulder  of  the  Chimborazo, 
and  reached  tho  highest  part  of  the  pass,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  nearly  thirty- five  thousand  feet. 

After  passing  through  districts  where  barley  and  potatoes 
were  cultivated,  he  came  upon  an  edible  species  of  oxalis,  and 
then  reached  immense  tracts  of  land  covered  by  a  stipa,  which, 
with  gentians,  chvquiraqua,  insigrAs,  and  other  plants  of  the 
order  composite,  ran  up  to  the  very  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 
Passing  along  a  wall  hedged  on  both  sides  by  monstrous  speci- 
mens of  Agave  Americani,  ho  comes  to  the  snow  covered  cone  of 
the  volcano  Cotapaxi,  from  which  a  perpetual  rumbling  noise  is 
heard,  and  which  sends  up  flame  to  a  hight  of  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  summit  of  the  crater.  Mr.  Cross  next  passed  the 
borders  of  the  Suguna  de  San  Pablo,  which  was  surrounded  by 
tumuli,  some  of  which  were  of  the  extraordinary  hight  of  four 
hundred  feet,  and  thence  to  the  plains  of  Triqnerres,  which,  at 
a  hight  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  produces  a  Barna- 
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desia,  with  white  flowers,  and  where  a  dwarf  species  of  gentian 
was  in  full  bloom,  and  covering  the  ground  as  thickly  as  daisies 
do  in  a  pasture  field  in  England.  At  Pasta  he  came  to  a  district 
which  has  a  mild  temperature,  being  surrounded  by  forest-covered 
mountains,  where  a  species  of  cinchona  is  cultivated,  chiefly  for 
export  to  the  United  States.  Pasta  is  also  a  market  for  vege- 
table dyes,  which  are  brought  there  by  the  Indians.  There  was 
much  cinchona  bark  stored  up  at  thin  place,  and  also  in  sheds 
in  the  forest ;  but,  as  its  yield  of  quinine  was  small,  it  did  not 
sell  readily.  The  tree  producing  this  orange  or  yellow-colored 
bark,  with  a  coarse  and  fibrous  fracture,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Cross  as  the  cinchona  lancifolia  of  Karston,  with  large,  lanceo- 
late, coriaceous  leaves  and  bark,  covered  with  silvery  epidermis. 
This  traveler,  after  passing  through  a  series  of  adventures  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Popayan,  which  lies  be- 
tween two  volcanoes,  at  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Cross  next  reached  Sylvia,  the  headquar- 
ters of  those  who  buy  the  bark  of  Pitayo,  Hambola,  Tortory 
and  Punace.  Passing  on  to  Pitayo  some  choice  plants  were 
discovered,  and  here  seed  was  collected  from  trees  about  fifteen 
feet  high.  Mr.  Cross  describes  the  soil  as  varying  in  color 
from  light  brown  to  nearly  black,  and  in  depth  from  three 
inches  to  three  feet.  In  all  situations  the  vigor  of  the  cinchona 
plant  appeared  the  same;  but  it  was  restricted  to  the  dry 
slopes,  or  was  never  found  on  wet  ground.  After  drying  the 
capsules,  he  occupied  himself  in  taking  the  temperature  of  the 
region,  and  he  found,  at  the  lowest  limit  of  the  cinchona,  it 
rose  during  the  hottest  days  to  59°  or  60°,  but  at  night  fell  to 
46c  or  48°,  and  at  certain  periods  below  the  freezing  point.  At 
the  upper  limit  the  temperature  ranged  during  the  day  from 
40°  to  48°,  and  at  night  fell  to  35°  or  36°.  Hence,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  in  dry  situations  it  favors  the  plant  to  have  an  occa- 
sional fall  in  the  temperature  of  three  or  four  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  a  daily  range  of  from  8°  to  12*.  The  gene- 
ral vegetation  of  the  region  consisted  of  pipers,  solanums,  smi- 
lax,  etc.     The  winds,  which  in  summer  are  often  violent,  do  not 
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appear  to  affect  the  cinchona,  bat  the  forests  are  very  rarely 
enveloped  in  mist.  It  appears  to  be  a  delusion,  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  some  persons  who  assert  that  torrents  of  rain  and 
mist  are  necessary  for  its  growth. 

Mr.  Cross  states  that  he  has  been  in  localities  in  the  Andes 
which  had  altitudes  similar  to  that  of  the  cold  cinchona  region, 
where  ©nly  a  species  of  solanum  would  grow,  and  which  looked 
as  if  on  the  point  of  extinction,  from  the  abundance  of  mosses 
which  twined  round  the  smallest  shoots  to  the  points.  No  cin- 
chona could  live  in  such  a  climate,  a  certain  amount  of  dry 
weather  being  necessary  for  ripening  the  capsules. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  explorations  of  Humboldt, 
Ponpland  and  Cross,  the  United  States  is  unsuitod  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  South  America  cinchona,  no  portion  of  its  exten- 
sive domain  presenting  the  necessary  combinations  of  great 
elevation,  moisture  and  comparatively  warm  climate.  It 
would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  General  Government 
to  send  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  the 
transportation  of  the  seeds  and  plants  of  the  species  best 
adapted  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
mountainous  regions  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  might  af- 
ford favorable  fields  for  experiments.  We  would,  however, 
look  for  the  best  results  in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  plants  possess  great  powers  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  changes  of  climate  and  soil,  and  it  is  possible  that 
certain  species  of  the  cinchona  might  be  successfully  cultivated 
and  multiplied  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
estimable value  of  these  plants  to  the  human  race  justifies  a 
lavish  expenditure  for  their  preservation  and  propagation  in 
various  countries. 
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HOSPITAL  REPORTS-DEATH  FROM  PULMONARY  EMBOLISM. 

Reported  by  Thomas  Fox,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  at  Quarantine  Hospital, 

St.  Louis. 

Edw.  McCarty,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  transferred  from 
City  Hospital,  and  suffering  from  acute  hepatitis,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  left  mammary  region, 
accompanied  by  urgent  dyspnoea.  Kespiration  60,  pulse  130  per 
minute.  The  symptoms  failing  to  jield  to  the, treatment  usual- 
for  such  acute  attacks,  and,  from  its  suddenness  and  severe 
dyspncea,  I  deemed  the  cause  to  beembolia  in  some  of  the  larger 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  cutting  off  the  circulation  and 
jeration  of  the  blood  from  a  large  portion  of  the  lung  tissue, 
and  producing  death  by  apneea.  Post  mortem  examination 
proved  this  to  bo  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  though  other 
existing  lesions  were  sufficient  to  cause  this  more  slowly  than 
in  this  case  (four  hours).  The  liver  was  found  much  enlarged, 
oi  a  mottled,  brownish  color,  and  breaking  down  under  slight 
pressure.  An  abscess,  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  greenish 
colorod  pus,  was  found  in  the  posterior  superior  portion  of  the 
lesser  lobe,  where  some  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  hepatic 
vein  empty  into  the  ascending  cava.  A  small  opening  was 
found  from  the  abscess  through  the  wall  of  the  vein,  with  a  clot 
in  the  vessel;  this  clot  slightly  protruding  into  the  mouth  of 
an  anastomosing  branch  of  the  same  vessel.  The  thorax  con- 
tained a  largo  quantity  of  clear  fluid.  Large  portions  of  the 
lungs  presented  a  black  and  congested  appearance,  others  were 
of  a  pinkish  hue.  The  lighter  colored  portions  I  supposed  to  be 
the  district  of  lung  tissue  supplied  by  the  occluded  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  blood  remaining  in  them  being  ex- 
posed to  oration,  and  not  undergoing  admixture  with  the  por- 
tion of  blood  that  had  become  highly  poisonous  by  passing 
through  the  successive  rounds  of  the  circulation,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  aeration  constantly  diminishing.  Further,  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
traced,  were  filled  with  a  black,  coagula  nearly  up  to  the  lighter 
colored  portion,  while  the  blood  contained  in  its  branches  be- 
yond was  more  of  a  normal  hue.     The  right  and  left  auricles 
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and  right  ventricle  were  distended  with  black  blood,  the  left 
ventricle  was  empty,  the  aorta  was  filled  with  a  black  ooagula 
as  high  as  the  arch.  I  present  this  as  an  interesting  case  of 
death  by  apnoea,  caused  by  metastasis  of  thrombus  from  the 
hepatic  vein,  producing  embolism  in  the  pulmonary  artery| 
and  that  the  thrombus  was  caused  by  the  extravasation  of  pus 
from  the  hepatic  abscess  through  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  Another 
fact  of  interest  which  I  gathered  from  the  patient  is,  that  some 
months  previous  to  his  attack  of  hepatitis  he  suffered  from 
chronic  dysentery,  which  lends  much  to  the  fact  of  the  hepatic 
abscess  being  a  sequela  of  dysentery,  and  that  the  chain  of 
causes  which  led  to  death  were  dependent  upon  this  as  a 
primary  cause. 


BEMAKKABLB  RECOVERY  FROM  SEVERE  INJURY  OF  THE 

HEAD. 

The  following  account,  from  the  Boston  Traveler,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  and  we  republish  it  that  the  case  may  be  put  on 
record  for  future  reference : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  on 
Wednesday,  Dr.  John  M.  Harlow,  physician  and  surgeon,  of 
Woburn,  but  formerly  of  Cavendish,  Vt.,  read  a  paper  contain- 
ing the  history  of  a  most  interesting  case  of  injury  to  the  head, 
and  presented  to  the  meeting  the  veritable  skull  which  sustained 
the  injury. 

This  case  occurred  some  twenty  years  ago  in  Cavendish,  Vt. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1848,  Phineas  P.  Gage,  foreman  of  a 
gang  of  men  engaged  in  blasting  a  deep  cut  in  the  continuation 
of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  road,  had  a  tamping  iron  blown 
through  his  brains,  and  recovered  within  sixty  days,  living 
twelve  years  after. 

Gage  was  a  perfectly  healthy,  strong  and  active  young  man, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  nervous  temperament,  5}  feet  in 
hight,  average  weight  150  pounds,  possessing  an  iron  will  as 
well  as  an  iron  frame,  muscular  system  remarkably  well  devel- 
oped, having  had  scarcely  a  day's  illness  from  childhood  up. 
19 
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As  described  in  the  paper  read,  it  appears  that  a  drill  hole 
had  been  charged  with  powder,  an<J  he  was  tamping  it  in.  The 
iron  struck  fire  from  the  rock,  the  charge  exploded,  and  the  iron 
was  driven  up  into  his  cheek  and  oat  of  the  top  of  his  head, 
high  in  the  air,  and  was  afterwards  found  several  rods  distant, 
smeared  with  blood  and  brains. 

The  tamping  iron  was  8}  feet  in  length,  1}  inches  thick,  and 
pointed  at  one  end,  the  taper  being  seven  inches  long,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch.*  It  weighed  thirteen 
pounds.    The  point  was  upward,  and  the  iron  smooth. 

The  missile  entered,  by  its  pointed  end,  the  left  side  of  the  faoe, 
immediately  antcriqr  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  passing 
obliquely  upward  and  slightly  backwards,  emerged  out  of  the 
top  of  the  head  in  the  medium  line,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
frontal  bone,  near  the  caronal  suture.  It  entered  the  cheek 
outside  the  toeth,  and  under  the  cheek  bone,  went  inside  an  inch 
behind  the  eye,  and  out  of  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  centre,  two 
inches  back  of  the  line  where  the  forehead  and  hair  meet. 

The  patient  was  thrown  on  his  back,  and  gave  a  few  convul- 
sive motions  of  the  extremities,  but  spoke  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  was  taken  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  sitting  position  in  a 
cart,  got  out  of  the  cart  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  men,  and  an 
hour  afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Harlow  holding  his 
arm,  walked  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  his  room.  He  was  conscious, 
but  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  which  found  its  way  from  the 
mouth  into  the  stomach,  and  was  ejected  as  often  as  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  by  vomiting.  His  bed  and  person 
were  soon  a  gore  of  blood. 

One  piece  of  skull  had  been  broken  out  in  fragments,  another 
piece  was  raised  and  thrown  back,  like  a  door,  the  scalp  serving 
as  a  hinge,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound  there  was 
another  fracture  and  an  elevation.  The  globe  of  the  left  eye 
was  partially  protruded  from  its  orbit,  the  left  siJe  of  the  face 
was  more  prominent  than  the  right.  The  opening  in  the  skull 
was  two  inchos  wide  by  three  and  a  half  long,  and  the  brain  was 
hanging  in  shreds  on  the  hair.    The  pulsation  of  the  brain  could 
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be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  doctor  passed  his  finger  in  its  whole 
length  without  the  patient  saying  ho  felt  pain. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  inflammation  and  some 
delirium ;  and  during  several  weeks  there  was  occasional  deli- 
rium. For  two  weeks  of  the  time  the  patient  lay  in  a  stupid 
condition,  and  his  death  was  expected.  On  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber he  went  in  a  close  carriage  thirty  miles  to  his  home  in 
Lebanon.    In  fifty-nine  days  the  patient  was  abroad. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  is  interesting.  Gage  came 
back  to  Cavendish  in  April  in  fair  health  and  strength,  having 
his  tamping  iron  with  him,  and  he  carried  it  with  him  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  twelve  years  after.  The  effect  of  the  injury 
appears  to  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  between 
his  intellectual  faculties  and  the  animal  propensities.  He  was 
now  capricious,  fitful,  irreverent,  impatient  of  restraint,  vacil- 
lating, a  youth  in  intellectual  capacity  and  manifestations,  a 
man  in  physical  system  and  passions.  His  physical  recovery 
was  complete,  but  those  who  once  knew  him  as  a  shrewd, 
smart,  energetic,  persistent  business  man,  recognized  the  change 
in  his  mental  character.  The  balance  of  his  mind  was  gone. 
He  used  to  give  his  nephews  and  his  nieces  wonderful  accounts 
of  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  without  foundation  in  fact,  and  con- 
ceived a  great  fondness  for  pots. 

He  went  to  various  places,  being  engaged  here  and  there ; 
was  a  year  and  a  half  in  charge  of  horses  at  a  livery  stable;  was 
exhibited  at  Barn  urn's  Museum  in  New  York;  and  in  August, 
1852,  four  years  after  his  injury,  left  New  England  and  went  to 
Valparaiso  with  a  man  who  was  going  to  establish  a  line  of 
coaches.  Here  he  lived  eight  years,  occasionally  driving  a  six 
horse  coach,  and  enduring  many  hardships.  In  1859  his  health 
began  to  fail;  in  1860  he  had  a  long  illness,  the  nature  of  which, 
can  not  not  now  be  ascertained. 

He  left  Chili,  and  Dr.  Harlow  lost  all  trace  of  him  for  some- 
years,  but  finally  found  out  that  the  mother  and  sister  were  in 
San  Francisco,  wrote  to  them,  and  ascertained  that  Gage  had 
got  there  in  1860 ;  worked  with  a  farmer  at  Santa  Clara,  and  in 
February,  1861,  was  taken  with  epileptic  fits;,  afterward  he 
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worked  in  several  places;  and  finally,  in  May,  1861,  bad  a 
succession  of  tits,  which  lasted  a  couple  of  days,  and  carried  him 
off.  There  was  no  autopsy  made.  Dr.  Harlow  made  overtures 
for  the  possession  of  his  skull,  on  account  of  its  scientific  inter- 
est, and  the  world  at  large  is  under  obligation  to  the  relatives 
who  were  willing  to  surrender  it  for  the  uses  of  medical  science. 
It  appears  that  the  man  could  see  out  of  his  left  eye,  though  the 
lid  was  not  fully  subject  to  the  will,  and  that  he  was  troubled 
with  uneasiness  in  the  head. 

Dr.  Harlow,  in  summing  uphis  valuable  but  interesting  paper, 
presented  these  views :  1.  The  recovery  is  attributed  solely  to 
the  vis  vistce,  vis  conservatrix,  or,  if  some  like  it,  vis  medicatrix 
naturaB.  [Tn  plain  words,  he  had  a  good  constitution.]  2.  This 
case  has  been  cited  as  one  of  recovery;  physically  the  recovery 
was  nearly  or  quite  completed  for  the  four  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  injury,  but  ultimately  the  patient  succumbed  to 
progressive  disease  of  the  brain.  Mentally  the  recovery  was 
only  partial;  there  was  no  dementia;  intellectual  operations 
were  perfect  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree  or  quantity.  8.  Though 
the  case  may  seem  improbable,  yet  the  subject  was  the  man  for 
the  case,  as  his  will,  physique  and  capacity  for  endurance  could 
scarcely  be  equaled ;  the  missile  was  smooth  and  pointed, 
dilating  and  wedging  off  rather  than  lacerating  the  tissues;  the 
bolt  did  but  little  injury  till  it  entered  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  that  opening  served  as  a  drain  for  the  blood  and  matter  and 
other  substances  that  might  have  caused  death  by  compression; 
the  part  of  the  brain  traversed  was  the  strongest  for  the 
purpose. 

Dr.  Harlow  had  with  him,  and  exhibited,  the  skull  and  the 
iron. 

The  piece  of  skull,  which  was  thrown  backward  like  a  door, 
and  was  afterwards  replaced,  had  grown  to  the  opposite  edge 
by  a  new  formation  of  bone  plainly  marked ;  the  holes  wore 
large  and  well  defined,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  skull 
proved  the  truth  of  the  account,  which  has  also  been  verified  by 
letters  from  some  of  the  first  men  in  Cavendish,  Vt.  It  appears 
that  early  in  the  history  of  the  case  a  number  of  fragments  of 
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bone  came  down  into  the  mouth  through  the  openings  in  the 
inside,  and  were  voided. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  stated  his  connection  with  the  facts  men- 
tioned above,  and  said  he  had  seen  Gage  twenty  years  ago,  and 
was  then  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  this  wonderful  case.  He  also 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  similar  accident,  by 
which  a  tube  of  iron,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diamenter  and 
five  feet  long,  passed  through  a  miner's  head  while  blasting  coal 
in  Ohio,  and  which  was  pulled  out  by  a  fellow  miner.  The 
injured  man  was  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  Dr.  Jewett, 
the  attendant  physician,  recounted  the  case  in  detail.  The 
young  man's  mind  has  not  yet  been  fully  restored. 


THE    ACTIVITY   OF    THE    SKIN    TN   THE    ABSORPTION    OF 

MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  J.  Rous  sin. 

Wnile  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  many  articles  of  the 
materia  medica,  united  with  fatty  matters,  applied  to  the  skin, 
with  a  proper  amouut  of  friction,  are  absorbed,  experiments 
with  similar  articles  in  a  state  of  solution  give  different  results. 
According  to  Lauras,  and  others,  a  man  may  sit  tor  hours  in  a 
bath  containing  200  or  800  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium 
without  the  urine  showing  the  slighest  traces  of  iodine ;  in  the 
same  way  one  may  remain  in  a  bath  containing  from  20  to  60 
grammes  of  corrosive  sublimate  without  the  slightest  salivation 
being  produced,  while  it  would  be  occasioned  by  much  smaller 
quantities  rubbed  into  the  skin.  Finally,  Magendio  left  a  rather 
concentrated  solution  of  strychnine  in  contact  with  the  skin 
without  causing  the  slightest  spasm. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Roussin  confirm  what  was  previous^ 
known  on  the  subject.  He  remained  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  a  bath  containing  from  450  to  500  grammes  of 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  in  no  instance,  when  the  body  was  dried, 
or  the  solution  of  the  iodide  washed  off  on  coming  out  of  the 
bath,  could  the  slighest  trace  of  iodine  be  discovered  within 
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twenty-four  hours  in  the  urine  or  the  saliva.  On  the  other 
hand,  when,  on  leaving  the  bath,  the  solution  adhering  to  the 
body  was  permitted  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  iodine  showed 
itself  soon  after  in  the  urine.  In  one  of  his  experiments  the 
author  wet  his  arms  with  the  solution  of  the  iodide,  and  then 
permitted  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously;  four  hours 
afterward  iodine  was  found  in  both  the  urine  and  saliva.  The 
experiments  show  that  the  skin  being  unbroken,  iodide  of 
potassium  is  absorbed  only  when  it  is  left  in  substance  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  This  becomes  still  more  evident  from  the 
following  experiments.  The  author  sprinkled  the  anterior  part 
of  his  body  from  the  neck  to  the  abdomen  with  finely  powdered 
iodide  of  potassium,  rubbing  it  into  the  skin.  The  urine  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  gave  abundant  evidence  of  iodine.  The 
same  evidence  was  given  when  the  experimenter  wore  a  shirt 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  bosom,  had  been  wet  with  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (10  per  cent  in  strength),  and 
then  dried. 

Many  other  substances  behave  in  a  manner  similar  to  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  in  this  way  we  can  understand  the  numerous 
symptoms  of  poisoning  which  have  been  observed,  when, 
through  the  medium  of  the  clothes,  or  in  some  similar  manner, 
poisons  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  skin. 

The  cause  of  this  passive  relation  of  the  skin  to  medicinal 
substances  dissolved  in  water  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  water  to  enter 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  on  account  of  the  fatty  character  of  its 
surface.  On  the  contrary,  water  i©  repelled  rather  than  attract- 
ed, just  as  it  is  by  capillary  tubes  with  fatty  walls. 

Dr.  R.  shows  that  the  skin  is  not  in  reality  wet  by  watery 
solutions  brought  in  contact  with  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  water 
does  not  extend  in  a  continuous  layer  over  it,  but  being  repelled 
by  the  greasy  surface,  forms  drops  upon  it.  Even  soaping  of  the 
skin,  the  spieading  out,  the  adhesion,  of  the  drops  which  fall 
upon  it,  is  only  apparent ;  the  solution  again  gathers  into  drops 
as  soon  as  the  layer  of  soap,  which  permitted  its  adhesion  to 
the  skin,  is  removed.    The  same  thing  is  observed  when  the 
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skin  is  treated  with  ether.  So  soon  as  this  is  evaporated,  the 
original  relations  between  the  skin  and  watery  eolations  placed 
upon  it  are  renewed,  because  a  constant  secretion  of  fat  takes 
place  from  it.  On  tho  other  hand,  when  a  piece  of  skin,  taken 
from  the  cadaver,  is  soaped,  after  the  removal  of  the  layer  of 
soap,  water  wets  it,  spreading  itself  oat,  withoat  being  gathered 
into  drops. 

The  absorption  of  fatty  matters  by  the  skin  finds  its  natural 
explanation  in  the  laws  of  capillarity :  they  can,  rubbed  into  the 
skin,  pass  easily  through  the  capillary  vessels,  and  with  them 
the  substances  with  which  they  are  incorporated,  provided  only 
they  are  minutely  enough  divided. 

In  like  manner  we  can  explain  the  absorption  of  Solid  matters 
when  placed  upon  the  skin  in  a  pulverulent  form,  and  here  be- 
come mixed  with  its  fatty  secretiou. 

On  the  contrary,  glycerine,  which  behaves  toward  the  skin  in 
a  manner  similar  to  water,  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
substances  which  we  desire  to  introduce  into  the  economy 
through  that  organ. — Rec.  des  Mem.  de  Med.  etc.  Milit. 


IMMATURE  OBSERVATIONS. 
By  Geobge  B.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Port  Huron,  Michigan. 

There  ip  incalculable  injury  done  the  profession  every  little 
while  whenever  a  new  remedy  is  introduced,  by  a  host  of  super- 
ficial observers  and  ready  writers,  who  rush  into  print  through 
the  medical  journals  to  give  their  evidonce  in  favor  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  new  medicine  in  every  conceivable  form  of  disease  or 
injury.  In  many  oases — nay,  I  might  say  in  a  majority — the 
writers  have  only  tried  the  remedy  once  or  twice,  and  then, 
instead  of  waiting  to  see  if  the  cuie  be  permanent  or  not,  tbey 
publish  a  report  of  it,  perhaps  the  same  day ;  very  often,  at  all 
events,  while  the  patient  is  yet  in  the  convalescent  state  and 
before  recovery  is  complete.  The  report  of  cases  in  such  a 
manner,  or  even  very  soon  after  what  is  regarded  as  complete 
recovery,  is  highly  reprehensible.     These  persons  seem  fearful 
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that  some  one  else  may  have  had  a  similar  case  and  will  publish 
it  before  they  do.  But  it  is  with  regard  to  new  remedies,  or 
the  trial  of  old  remedies  in  some  new  way,  that  the  greatest 
nuisance  arises.  It  will  be  recollected  how,  on  the  introduction 
of  glycerine  into  general  use  a  few  years  ago,  the  journals  wore 
crammed  to  overflowing  with  accounts  of  its  wonderful  effects 
and  the  variety  of  its  applications.  From  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  every  medical  journal,  and  in  every  number  of 
every  journal  for  about  a  year,  there  came  accounts  of  the  uses 
made  of  glycerine,  and  of  its  efficacy  in  diseases  when  applied 
externally  or  exhibited  internally.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  was  recommended  in  every  disease  ever  heard  of  as  pre- 
vailing in  this  country.  As  an  external  application  in  skin  dis- 
eases of  every  kind  there  came  reports  of  its  trial  with  sue" 
cessful  results.  Its  soothing  and  anodyne  properties  as  an  eye- 
wash devoid  of  all  irritation  were  duly  vouched  for;  and  its  effi- 
cacy, in  short,  in  every  disease,  not  excepting  consumption,  in 
which  somo  one  found  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  cod  liver 
oil.  Any  one  giving  credence  to  one  half  of  what  was  written 
about  it  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  nearly  or 
quite  one-half  of  the  materia  medica  could  now  be  dispensed 
with  and  glycerine  substituted.  Amid  all  this  flood  of  positive 
evidence  not  one  word  of  negative  found  its  way,  nor  even  to 
this  day,  though  hundreds  must  have,eeen  the  fallacy  of  most  of 
the  statements,  has  there  been  anything  of  the  negative  kind 
published.  Now,  where  such  a  course  is  pursued  about  a 
remedy,  and  every  new  remedy  goes  through  the  same  round 
that  glycerine  has,  how  is  one  to  know  from  journals  or  books 
what  the  remedy  is  good  for  at  all  ?  To  say  that  a  remedy  is 
equally  good  for  everything,  is  to  say  that  it  is  roally  good  for 
nothing.  Most  of  these  letters  and  notices  concerning  its  varied 
powers  were  written  after  only  one  successful  case.  At  the 
present  time,  and  then  also,  a  chapter  of  negative  evidence  on 
the  effects  of  glycerine  and  kindred  articles  was  much  more 
needed  than  that  of  a  positive  kind.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  mistake  been  carried,  that  the  same  is  true  of  almost  every 
article  of  the  materia  medica.    The  most  valuable  paper  that 
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could  be  published  on  any  one  of  them  would  be  an  enumeration 
of  what  it  would  not  do. 

The  very  valuable  medicine  perchloride  of  iron  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  like  glycerine,  and  came  near  being  swamped  with  the 
flood  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  Both  of  these  articles  now  re- 
quire a  long  chapter  of  negative  evidence  to  restore  them  to 
their  proper  place  and  estimation.  But  in  fact  every  article  of 
the  materia  medica  needs  the  same.  As  an  instance  of  the  con- 
fusion to  which  so  much  positive  evidence  leads,  I  give  ray  own 
experience :  A  few  years  ago  I  was  appointed  by  our  State  Society 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the  action  of  quinine.  I 
set  about  my  task  by  attempting  to  collect  and  classify  what 
had  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  I  soon  found  that  impos- 
sible. I  became  satisfied  that  I  could  produce  good  authority 
(members  of  the  profession  in  good  standing)  proving  it  to  pos- 
sess almost  every  power  attributed  to  each  of  the  common 
classes  of  medicine,  and  also  proving  it  to  be  a  specific  in  every 
disease  of  the  nosology,  and  in  every  stage  of  each  disease. 
There  was  little  or  no  conflicting  evidence  to  be  found — all  the 
evidence  was  of  the  positive  kind*.  There  were  one  or  two 
writers  who  ventured  a  negative  as  to  its  exhibition  in  large 
doses  in  the  second  stage  of  typhoid  and  continued  fevers,  but 
their  opinions  met  with  much  opposition  from  other  observers. 
Hence  quinine  had  ail  powers  and  virtues,  and  cured  all  diseases, 
and  was  admissible  and  desirable  in  every  stage  and  every  con- 
dition of  every  disease.  This  was  tho  inevitable  conclusion 
derived  from  consulting  the  written  authorities — text  books, 
monographs  and  medical  periodicals.  What  was  I  to  do  under 
such  circumstances  ?  To  give  the  amount  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  action  and  virtues  of  quinine  as  derived  from  positive  evi- 
dence would  require  a  volume.  Acknowledging  my  inability 
therefore  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  began  to  write  down 
what  I  thought  quinine  would  not  do.  The  chapter  of  positive 
evidence  was  full ;  it  would  do  everything. .  The  chapter  of  nega- 
tive evidence  was  a  blank,  so  I  commenced  the  filling  of  it.  I 
could  get  no  assistance  in  that  work ;  I  had  merely  to  write  from 
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my  own  experience  and  observation.    But  my  observations  were 
so  limited  that  I  did  not  deem  them  worthy  of  presentation. 

Let  any  one  take  any  other  valuable  remedy  and  see  if  he  does 
not  meet  with  the  same  difficulty  that  I  did  with  quinine.  We 
really  know  less  of  the  ther  peutic  powers  of  our  valuable  medi- 
cines now  than  we  did  ten  years  ago — and  why?  Because  what 
we  knew  then,  and  what  we  have  learned  since,  is  so  overrun 
with  unreliable  statements  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false.  About  two  years  ago  a  physician  re- 
ported in  a  journal  that  he  found  lupulin  to  be  a  specific  for 
delirium  tremens.  Be  gave  it  in  large  doses,  having  in  one  in- 
stance given  as  high  as  six  pounds !  The  enormous  dose  caused 
some  parties  to  make  inquiry  for  further  information,  which 
came  in  the  next  issue  of  the  journal,  to  the  effect,  that  not  the 
lupulin  itself,  but  a  tincture  made  with  six  ounces  of  lupulin, 
and  six  pints  of  brandy  had  been  given  ! 

I  also  saw  it  stated  in  one  or  two  journals  that  gonorrhoea 
could  be  cured  effectually  in  forty-eight  hours  by  extract  of 
conium,  administered  in  twelve  grain  doses  every  two  hours. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  doses,  the  editors  never  ex- 
pressed suspicion  or  gave  a  hint  of  caution.  And  to  this  day  I 
have  not  seen  a  contradiction  or  explanation  of  the  statement. 

Again,  wonderful  cures  of  every  disease  were  effected  all  over 
the  country  by  tincture  of  cannabis  Indica  during  the  first  few 
months  after  its  introduction.  Where  are  they  now?  Those 
who  reported  most  of  them  could  not  tell  the  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine from  the  workings  of  nature,  and  so  became  discoverers,  and 
must  needs  astonish  the  world  forthwith  by  publishing  their 
discoveries. 

I  could  publish  a  long  list  of  negative  evidence  with  regard  to 
cannabis  Indica,  but  it  is  unnecessary  now  as  the  article  seems 
to  be  sinking  into  obscurity.  Of  perchloride  of  iron,  too,  a  long 
list  of  negative  evidence  is  wanted.  The  article  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  ought  to  be  disencumbered  from  the  trash  that  corres- 
pondents have  heaped  upon  it. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 
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EXTREME  POWER  OF  LABOR. 
The  higher  limit  of  the  power  exerted  in  natural  parturition 
has  been  variously  estimated.  There  is  an  easy  and  obvious 
method  of  arriving  at  it.  Cases  are  frequently  occurring  in 
which  labor  is  artificially  terminated  by  forceps,  in  circumstances 
which  leave  no  doubt  that,  under  delay,  they  would  have  come 
with  difficulty  to  a  spontaneous  conclusion.  The  power  exerted 
by  the  foiceps  in  such  cases  can  be  measured.  Such  measure- 
ments are  not  to  be  at  once  taken  as  the  power  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  finish  such  cases  j  but  when  all  the  various  sources  of 
error  are  considered  and  included,  they  are  of  much  value.  The 
chief  of  such  sources  of  error  are  the  neglect  of  the  assistance 
that  may  be  afforded  to  the  operator  by  the  natural  expulsive 
efforts,  and  the  including  of  such  forces,  exerted  by  the  forceps, 
as  may  be  unnecessary  for  carrying  on  th«  process  ;  for  exam- 
ple, prematurely  applied  force,  or  force  applied  so  as  to  advance 
the  birth  too  hastily,  or  force  lost  by  being  used  in  a  wrong 
direction.  For  the  making  of  observations  of  this  kind  by  the 
forceps,  special  instruments  have  been  invented  by  Kristeller, 
Joulin  and  others. 

But  forceps-cases  do  not  afford  the  only  evidence  available  as 
to  the  higher  limit.  Experiments  can  be  made  on  the  dead 
subject  which  can  be  very  well  relied  upon,  as  reproducing 
correctly  the  difficulty  encountered  in  the  liwng,  and  the  power 
required  to  overcome  it.  Such  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Joulin,  and,  when  suitably  arranged,  give  us  the  power  exerted 
in  cases  which  the  most  powerful  parturient  efforts  might  bring 
to  a  spontaneous  termination  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  would  in- 
volve a  mother's  life  in  great  risk. 

Speaking  -of  these  experiments,  Joulin  makes  the  following 
remarks:  "Spontaneous  delivery  has  been  sometimes  observed 
in  circumstances  almost  identical.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
possible  to  admit  that  the  figure  of  fifty  kilogrammes  (about  a 
hundred  weight)  of  force  represents  very  nearly  the  maximum 
of  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus ;  for  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  accessory  contingent  furnished  by  the  ab- 
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dominal  muscles,  which,  in  these  instances,  was  wanting.  But, 
as  this  force  has  not  a  direct  action,  it  is  probable  that  its  actual 
product  scarcely  rises  above  a  few  kilogrammes."  On  this 
quotation  from  Joulin  I  shall  make  two  remarks — first,  that  in 
labor  the  accessory  contingent  furnished  by  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles appears  to  me  to  have  an  action  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
direct  as  that  of  the  uterus  itself ;  and  second,  that  I  know  of  no 
means  whatever  of  estimating  its  value.  In  my  experiments 
and  descriptions  I  treat  of  the  powers  of  labor,  that  is,  of  all  tho 
powers  exerted  in  combination.  Yet  there  can  be  .no  doubt 
that  the  paramount  power  is  that  produced  by  uterine  con- 
tractions. 

Having  had  extensive  and  varied  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
forceps  in  difficult  fabors,  and  having  also  made  some  rough  ex- 
'periments  with  the  dynanometer,  to  ascertain  the  power  I  havo 
applied  with  the  instrument,  1  regard  M.  Joulin's  estimate  of  a 
hundred  weight  as  the  maximum  force  of  the  parturient  func- 
tions as  too  high.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  very  rare  cases,  such 
a  force  may  possibly  be  produced ;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
nearer  the  truth  to  estimate  the  maximum  expulsive  power  of 
labor  (including  the  uterine  contractions  with  the  assistant  ex- 
pulsive efforts)  as  not  exceeding  eighty  pounds. 

At  present  I  can  divine  no  method  of  arriving  at  an  estimate 
of  the  expulsive  powers  of  labors  generally  except  the  following, 
and  I  must  guard  myself  from  being  supposed  to  recommend  its 
use,  in  the  meantime,  at  least.  A  fine  tube,  filled  with  water 
and  of  resisting  material,  may  be  introduced  into  the  small  pool 
of  liquor  amnii  which  remains  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, filling  up  the  spaces  otherwise  vacant  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  foetus.  This  tube  should  be  provided  with  an 
aperture  at  its  uterine  end  ;  it  should  be  curved,  so  that  when 
introduced  it  may  lie  easily  in  tho  pelvis,  occupying  the  least 
possible  space,  so  that  no  unnecessary  resistance  be  offered  to 
the  advance  of  tha  foetus;  its  wall  should  taper  to  either  side,  a 
cross  section  of  it  having  a  long-pointed  fusiform  outline,  in 
order  that  its  presence  may  not  produce  on  either  side  of  it  a 
channel  for  the  running  off  of  the  liquor  amnii;  lastly,  its  exier- 
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nal  end  should  be  in  communication  with  a  column  of  mercury  in 
a  vertical  tube,  inclosing  a  column  of  air  under  only  ordinary 
barometrical  pressure.  During  the  pains  the  rise  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  tube  may  bo  measured,  and  calculations  from  these 
measurements  might  be  made  identical  with  those  already  given 
in  the  former  chapter  of  this  part.  By  this  means,  if  success- 
fully applied,  the  force  of  any  labor  may  be  exactly  known.  And 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  even  to  suggest  how  immeasurably 
valuable  to  the  accoucheur  such  an  estimate  would  be,  substitu- 
ting, as  it  would,  an  experimentally  accurate  statement  of  great 
importance  for  the  vague  notions  at  present  relied  on,  even  when 
the  wisest,  and  most  experienced  practitioner  lends  his  counsel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  practical  importance  of 
the  inquiry  entered  upon  in  these  chapters.  Although  it  is,  as 
yet,  far  from  completed,  there  is  enough  demonstrated  to  enable 
Dr.  Slop,  if  he  have  an  opportunity,  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  father 
of  Tristram  Shandy,  who,  founding  on  the  statements  of  Litho- 
pcedus  Senonensis,  asserts  that  the  force  of  a  woman's  efforts  is, 
in  strong  labor-pains,  equal,  upon  an  average,  to  the  weight  of 
four  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  avoirdupois,  acting  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  head  of  the  child ! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  source,  if  any,  whence  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Sterne  drew  his  information  as  to  the  power  of 
labor  in  days  when  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  subject.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  look  forward  and  anticipate  the  advan- 
tages which  a  handy  available  dynanometer  of  parturition  would 
afford  to  the  practitioner.  They  spring  up  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  so  readily  as  scarcely  to  call  for  statement ;  when  complaints 
are  severe,  or  cries  for  relief  are  urgent,  to  have  a  means  of 
judging  really  what  is  tbe  power  of  labor ;  when  a  case  is  pro- 
tracted, to  have  a  means  of  estimating  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  child  and  maternal  passages;  when,  in  any  case,  instru- 
mental interference  is  under  consideration,  to  have  a  means  of 
judging  if  the  error  is  in  the  force  exerted  c  r  in  the  resistance, 
etc.  That  some  means  of  thus  increasing  the  beneficent  power 
of  the  accoucheur  will  be  discovered,  I  confidently  anticipate. — 
Researches  in  Obstetrics  by  Prof.  Duncan,  Edinburg. 
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A  Popular  Fallacy. — Dr.  E.  Symes  Thompson,  in  a  recent 
lecture  at  Greshara  College,  very  truly  remarks :  "The  public 
demand  from  the  physician  a  remedy  to  cure  their  complaints 
without  any  charge  or  sacrifice  on  their  part.  No  such  remedy 
exists,  or  will  ever  be  discovered.  Moderation  and  self-control 
in  diet  will  alone  eradicate  the  evil.  Oolchicum,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilled,  will  relieve  the  immediate  attack ;  but 
the  sufferer  will  soon  find  to  his  cost  it  is  an  •  edged  tool '  not  to 
be  played  with.  Medicine,  like  food,  must  bo  used,  not  abased  j 
and  much  judgment  is  needed  rightly  to  use  it.  Another  com- 
mon fallacy  is  to  suppose  that  reading  a  medical  book  enables  a 
man  to  treat  disease.  It  is  easier  for  one  ignorant  of  arithmetic 
and  algebra  to  work  out  a  mathematical  problem,  than  for  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  physiology  and  pathology  to  work 
out  a  therapeutical  one.  People  have  often  treated  themselves 
for  gout  in  the  stomach,  who  were  really  suffering  from  pork  in 
the  stomach  I  Medical  books  have,  it  may  be  observed,  a  won- 
derful effect  in  making  the  reader  fancy  himself  a  sufferer  from 
the  disease  described.  The  early  premouitory  symptoms  of 
most  diseases  are  vague  and  indefinite,  needing  practical  expe- 
rience and  scientific  knowledge  rightly  to'  understand  them." — 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 


To  Detect  Salicine  in  Quinine — M.  Parrot  has  indicated  a 
mothod  of  detecting  the  presence  of  salicine  in  the  sulphate  of 
quinine.  In  effecting  this  he  takes  advantage  of  the  action  of 
chromic  acid  on  salicine.  By  this  process  a  quantity  as  small  as 
i  per  cent,  is  discovered.  To  make  the  examination,  the 
quinine  salt  is  introduced  with  a  little  water  into  a  flask  ;  2  c.  o. 
©f  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  4  parts  of  water,  are  added,  and  4 
c.  c.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  To  the 
flask  is  fitted  a  curved  tube  which  dips  into  a  few  grammes  of 
distilled  water  contained  in  the  little  flask  serving  as  receiver. 
Heat  is  applied ;  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes  hydride  of 
salicyle  is  produced,  which  distills.  By  adding  to  the  water  in 
the  flask  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  a  more 
or  less  deep  violet  color  is  developed. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN;  A  SYSTEM  OP  CUTANEOU8  MEDICINE.  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  Seventh  American  from  the  sixth  and  revised  English 
edition.  With  twenty  plates  and  illustrations  on  wood.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C. 
Lea.    1868. 

This  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  need  much  commendation  at  the  hands  of  the  press ; 
having  passed  through  six  editions,  in  this  country  seven,  it 
gives  tho  author  the  credit  for  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times,  which  he  most  assuredly  has  done.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
one  of  the  few  who,  at  the  present,  merits  the  title  of  specialist, 
for  he  has  pursued  the  study  of  cutaneous  medicine,  of  no  mean 
importance,  from  a  different  starting  point.  With  him  a 
spec  alty  implies  the  climax  of  medical  science  In  this  particu. 
lar  branch  a  knowledge  of  general  medicine  is  unquestionably 
demarded;  and  thus  we  have  as  thorough  a  work  on  diseases  of 
the  skin  as  belongs  to  our  language. 

There  are  few  physicians  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this 
work  of  Wilson.  To  recommend  it  is  but  expressing  a  unani- 
mous opinion ;  still  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  present 
edition  is  improved  in  value  and  more  complete,  inasmuch  as 
the  syphilitic  eruptions,  which  are  more  thoroughly  treated  in 
latei  editions,  are  illustrated  by  the  plates  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wilson  for  his  work  on  that  subject. 

The  work  may  be  had  of  the  St.  Louis  News  Company. 


Success  op  Quackery. — The  famous  Dr.  Radcliff  one  day  was 

standing  at  the  window  of  the  library  in  Oxford,  in  conversation 

with  another  physician,  a  man  of  modesty  and  merit,  but  of 

small  practice.     The  conversation  turned  upon  the  extensive 

business  of  an  ignorant,  vain  and  empirical  physician  of  the 

same  place,  and  the  physician  expressed  his  surprise  how  the 

common  sense  of  mankind  could  allow  themselves  to  bo  so  gulled. 

•'Pray,  sir,"  says  Dr.  Radcliff,  "how  many  persons  have  passed 

down  this  street  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  V9  "  Not  less," 
replied  the  other,  "  than  twenty."  "  How  many  of  those  do 
you  suppose/'  rejoined  Radcliff,  "are  endowed  with  common 
sense?"  "  Perhaps  one  out  of  twenty."  "Nineteen,  then,  will 
of  course  go  to  the  empiric,  and  the  solitary  one  be  your 
patient." — Ex. 
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MEDICAL    KKPOKTER. 
ST.  LOUIS,  JULY  1,  1868. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. — We  call  attention  to 
the  annual  announcement  of  this  old  and  flourishing  institution. 
We  see  that  Professor  Dunglison,  that  veteran  and  able  teacher, 
has  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field  of  active  labor,  and 
his  chair  has  been  filled  by  Professor  J.  A.  Meigs,  a  gentleman 
of  largo  experience  and  ample  qualifications  for  the  important 
position. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College  had  the  largest  class  of  gradu- 
ates last  year  (159)  of  any  medical  institution  in  the  United 
States.  Possessed  of  abundant  opportunities  for  teaching  and 
clinical  instruction,  with  as. able  a  corps  of  instructors  as  any 
institution  in  the  world,  students  can  not  do  better  than  to  place 
themselves  under  their  charge  during  the  next  winter  course ; 
and  from  no  institution  would  a  diploma  reflect  more  credit. 


Comstock's  Bational  Food  for  Invalids  and  Infants. — We  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  above  very  valuable  preparation. 
It  is  composed  of  malt  and  wheaten  flour,  scientifically  prepared 
and  ready  for  use,  similar  to  Professor  Liebig's  celebrated  im- 
proved formula.  It  is  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  breast 
milk  for  young  children,  as  well  as  a  good  dietetic  preparation 
for  invalids  and  dyspeptics,  being  readily  digested,  and  afford- 
ing an  agreeable  and  useful  nutriment  for  weak  and  feeble  per- 
sons who,  from  prostration  by  disease,  are  nnable  to  retain 
more  solid  food. 


Dr.  G.  H.  Lenoir  has  treated  several  cases  of  intermittent 
fever  successfully  with  the  use  of  liq.  ferri  persulphatis,  when  the 
administration  of  quinia  had  failed.  He  gave  the  preparation 
in  doses  of  eight  to  fifteen  drops  every  four  to  six  hours,  usually 
preceded  by  a  dose  of  pil.  cathart.  comp. — Detroit  Review. 
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INDIGENOUS  REMEDIES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  WHICH 
MAV  BR  EMPLOYED  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SULPHATE  OF 
QUININE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER. 

By  Josjbfh  Jones,  M.   D.f   Professor  of  Physology  and  Pathology  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

NO.    2. — POGWOOD   (CORNUS   FLORIDA). 

Botanical  Description —  Geographical  Distribution —  Chemical 
Composition — Examination  of  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Virginia, 
1803 — Dr.  Walker9 s  Receipt  for  making  Ink  from  the  Bark — 
Examination  of  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Philadelphia — Cornine — 
Observations  of  Drs.  Staples,  S.  Jackson,  James  Cockburn,  D. 
C.  O'Keeffe — Medical  Properties  and  Uses — Testimony  of  Dr. 
Walker,  of  Virginia,  to  the  Medical  Properties  of  Dogwood,  of 
Dr.  Gray,  of  Bristol,  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  S.  G.  Morton,  R. 
Coates,  D.  C.  O'Keeffe,  and  others — Method  of  Preparing  the 
Extract  Dose — Experience  of  Author  with  in  Southern  Army 
during  war,  1861-65,  and  as  a  Substitute  for  Quinine  pos- 
sesses Prophylactic  Powers  against  Malarial  bever — Efforts  of 
Surgeon- General  Moore  and  of  Medical  Purveyors  to  supply 
Indigenous  Remedies — Testimony  of  Assistant- Surgeon  Warren 
and  of  Surgeon  F.  P.  Porcher  to  the  Medicinal  Properties  of 
Dogwood. 

Botanical  Character.— Arborescent;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate;  involuorum  large, 
obcordate;  drupes  ovate.  A  tree  fifteen  to  twenty-live  feet  high,  the  trunk  eight  to 
ten  inches  diameter. Srith  expanding  branches,  the  smaller  crowded  at  the  extremities 
of  the  older.  Wood  fine  grained,  hard,  durable.  Leaves  opposite,  deciduous,  ovate, 
lanceolated,  acuminate,  entire,  ribbed:  the  younger  ones  very  pubescent,  almost 
villous  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads.  Jnvolucrura  four  leaved; 
leaves  large,  obcordate,  nerved,  white;  the  serius  callous,  sessile  at  the  base  of  each 
head,  and  enclosing  it  before  the  time  of  flowering.  Calyx  one  leaved,  small,  tubular, 
border  four  cleft;  segments  erect,  obtuse,  shorter  than  the  tube.  Petals  four,  linear, 
lanceolate,  inserted  into  the  summit  of  the  germ,  yellowish.  Filaments  four, 
as  long  as  the  coroila,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Anthers  incumbered,  two  lobed. 
Germ  inferior,  slightly  angled,  dtvle  shorter  than  the  stamers.  surrounded  at  base  by 
a  glandular  ring,  around  which  the  petals  and  filaments  are  inserted.  Stigma  capi- 
tate. Drape  red.  Flowers  March  to  April.— Elliott.  Sketch  of  Botany  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Vol.  I,  pp.  207-208. 
20 
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Geographical  Distribution. — The  Comas  Florida  is  first  seen 
in  Massachusetts,  between  the  42°  and  43°  of  latitude,  and 
extends  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  Eastern,  Southern  and 
Western  States  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Although 
abounding  especially  in  the  Middle  States,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  common  trees  over  this  vast  extent  of  country. 
In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  it  abounds 
upon  moist,  gravelly  and  uneven  soil.  In  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  it  is  generally 
found  most  abundant  and  most  luxuriant  on  the  borders  of 
swamps  and  low  grounds,  and  scarcely  ever  in  the  pine  barrens, 
where  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustain  any  trees  but  the 
long  leaf  Pine  (Pinus  Australis),  the  Barren  Scrub  Oak  (Quercus 
catesbffii),  Upland  Willow  Oak,  (Quercus  cinerea),  Black  Jack 
Oak  (Quercus  ferruginea),  and  Running  Oak  (Quercus  pumila). 
In  the  most  fertile  districts  of  West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
it  is  said  not  to  appear  in  the  forests  except  where  the  soil  is 
gravelly  and  of  middling  quality. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  bark  of  the  root,  stem  and 
branches  of  the  Corn  us  Florida  is  a  powerful  bitter,  possessing 
a  bitter  astringent  and  slightly  aromatic  taste.  The  chemical 
composition  of  this  bark  appears  to  have  been  first  investigated 
by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  who  published  his  observation  in 
Philadelphia.*  He  found  that  water  distilled  from  the  bark  in 
powder  had  a  transparent,  wbitish  appearance,  with  a  slight 
aromatic  odor,  and  no  perceptible  taste.  When  the  heat  was 
increased,  the  fluid  had  a  lemon  color,  with  an  unpleasant 
smell  and  an  acerb  taste,  effects  which  were  probably  produced 
by  the  volatilization  and  partial  decomposition  of  portions  of 
the  bark  in  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  heat  until  the 
moisture  was  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.  *Dr.  Walker  also 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  different  menstrua  upon 
the  extract  furnished  by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  root  of 
Cornus  Florida.  Strong  alcohol  dissolved  from  the  extract 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  quantity;  the  part  which  remained 

•Experimental  inquiry  into  the  similarity  in  virtue  between  the  Cornus  Florida  and 
Serioea,  and  the  Cinchona  Officinale  of  Linnsens,  Ac.,  &o.  By  Dr.  JohnM.  Walker. 
Philadelphia.    IdOS. 
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undissolved  was  destitute  of  taste,  and  underwent  no  change  of 
color  on  adding  the  test  of  iron.  The  alcohol  which  contained 
the  dissolved  portion  of  the  extract  possessed  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  with  astringency ;  presented  a  clear,  red  color,  and  turned 
to  a  deep  black  on  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  iron.  When  the 
alcohol  extract  was  macerated  in  repeated  portions  of  sulphu- 
ric ether,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  resin,  the 
ether  acquired  a  dark  color  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  dissolved 
three-quarters  of  the  extract.  When  tested  with  iron  it  was 
found  that  the  remaining  quarter  only  was  changed  to  a  black 
color.*  Upon  the  examination  Dr.  Walker  announced 
that  the  Dogwood  contained  gum,  resin,  tannin  and  gallic 
acid.  Dr.  Walker  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments :  "  A  summary  recapitulation  of  these  experiments  shows 
that  the  Cornus  Florida  and  Sericea  and  the  Peruvian  Bark 
possess  the  same  ingredients — that  is,  gum,  mucilage  and  ex- 
tract, which  last  contains  the  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  though  in 
different  proportions.  The  Florida  possosses  most  of  the  gum, 
mucilage  and  extract,  the  Sericea  next,  which  appears  to  be  an 
intermediate  between  the  Florida  and  Peruvian  Bark,  while  the 
latter  possesses  most  of  the  resin  " 

The  virtues  appear  equally  similar  in  their  residue. 
The  extract  and  resin  possess  all  their  active  virtues.  The 
extract  appears  to  possess  all  their  tonic  power.  The  resin, 
when  perfectly  separated  from  tho  extract,  appears  to  be  puroly 
stimulant,  and  probably  the  tonic  power  of  the  extract  is  in- 
creased when  combined  with  a  portion  of  the  resin,  as  in  the 
spirituous  tincture. 

Mr.  G.  W.  C  arpenter,  of  Philadelphia,!  subsequently  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  for  which  he  proposed 
the  name  Cornine,  and  which  he  asserted  to  be  the  active  alkaloid 
principle  of  the  Cornus  Florida,  and  to  be  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  Quinine  in  its  tonic  and  febrifuge  properties.     In 

•Dr.  Walker  gives  a  receipt  for  making  an  excellent  ink,  in  which  the  bark  of  the 
Cornus  Florida  is  substituted  for  gall  nuts:  Put  half  an  ounce  of  dogwood  bark,  two 
scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  two  scruples  of  gum  arabic  in  sixteen  ounoes  or  rain 
water.    During  the  infusion  shake  it  repeatedly . 

fEssays  on  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Ac.  By  G. 
W.  Carpenter.    Philadelphia.    1*84.    Page  20*. 
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consequence,  however,  of  yielding  this  salt  in  so  very  minute 
com  punitive  proportion  to  what  the  Quinine  is  yielded  by  the 
Cinchona,  it  is  even  more  expensive  than  the  latter.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Carpenter  did  not  publish  the 
method  by  which  he  extracted  this  alkaloid  principle.  Some' 
have  even  gono  so  fur  to  affirm  that  he  did  not  discover  any 
alkaloid  principle  at  all,  because  subsequent  investigations  have 
failed  to  detect  Cornine*.  We  conceive  this  criticism  to  be 
entirely  too  severe,  for  three  reasons  : 

1.  No  absolutely  accurate  and  complete  examination  of  the 
b  irk  of  the  Cornus  Florida  has  been  made. 

2.  As  Mr.  Carpenter  did  not  state  his  method  of  obtaining 
the  active  principle,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  reagents  used 
have  exerted  some  influence  in  the  transformation  as  well  as  the 
separation  of  the  alkaloid  principle. 

8.  Mr.  Carpenter  affirms  that  he  submitted  the  alkaloid 
Cornino  to  the  examination  of  several  physicians. 

This  subject  is  of  sj  much  interest  and  importance  that  we 
quote  the  entire  passage  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Carpenter : 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  announce  the  discovery  which 
I  made  of  an  alkaloid  base  in  the  Cornus  Florida,  which  I  have 
denominated  Cornine,  and  which,  with  acids,  forms  neutral 
salts,  the  sulphate  of  which  has  proved  a  highly  valuable  tonic 
and  febrifuge.  This  article  has  been  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately described  by  Dr.  bamuel  G.  Morton,  of  this  city,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  and 
from  the  most  respectable  sources  in  the  medical  profession 
from  vaiious  parts  of  the  United  States  where  this  article  has 
been  sent,  the  most  corroborating  evidences  have  been  received 
of  tho  unequivocal  success  of  the  Cornine  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  in  the  same  doses  as  the 
Quinine;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  precludes  its  compe- 
tition with  that  substance,  is  the  minute  comparative  propor- 
tion of  Cornine  yielded  by  the  Cornus  Florida.  If,  however,  at 
any  timo  we  should  fail  in  our  supplies  of  Cinchona,  which  is 
not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
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supply  its  place  by  this  principle  of  tho  Cornus  Florida. " — 
Essays  on  the  most  important  Articles  of  the  Materia  Jtfedica. 
Page  203. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,*  of  Philadelphia,  described  Corninc  as  a 
grayish-white  powder,  extremelj-  bitter,  and  doliqucscent  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  exhibited  it  in 
cases  of  intermittent  fever  with  much  success.  Dr.  Morton 
considered  it  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Quinine. 

Dr.  R.  Coates,  and  several  other  practitioners,  exhibited  this 
salt  in  the  same  cases  in  which  Sulphate  of  Quinine  is  employed, 
and  with  decided  success. 

Cornia,  according  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  does  not  crystallize,  but 
forms,  on  evaporation,  a  viscid  mass.  It  is  a  pale  straw  color, 
attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  dissolves  in  alco- 
hol and  in  sulphuric,  acetic  and  muriatic  acids,  with  which  it 
farms  crystallizablo  neutral  salts.  The  sulphate  crystalizes  in 
acicular  or  needle-like  crystals,  deliquescent,  and  consequently 
soluble  in  water,  of  a  grayish- white  color,  and  its  taste  is 
intensoly  bittor.  According  to  tho  testimony  of  Joseph  Tongo,f 
M.  D,  and  E  Durand,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Staples  obtained  it 
by  digesting  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Cornus  Florida  in 
alcohol  of  30°  of  Faunae's  areometer.  After  Beveral  days  had 
elapsed,  the  latter  was  filtered  and  concentrated  by  distillation 
in  a  water  bath.  On  cooling  a  granular  extract  was  obtained, 
of  a  light  pink  color,  of  a  very  bitter  and  astringent  taste;. when 
treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  afforded  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  crystals  of  Sulphate  of  Cornia,  without  having  beon 
exhausted  of  all  its  bitterness  and  astringency. 

Mr.  Ellis  states  that  Dr.  S.  Jackson,  latety  of  Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania,  informed  him  that  he  had  subjected  the  bark 
to  Henry's  process  for  obtaining  Quinine  from  Cinchona,-  and 
that  without  carrying  tho  process  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  crystal- 
line salt,  he  used  tho  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  with  the 

•Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.    XX. 

t A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  comprising  a  concise  description  o  f 
the  articles  used  in  Medicine.  By  II.  M.  Edwards,  M.  1).,  and  P.  Vavasseur,  M.  1). 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Joseph  Tongo,  M.  !>.,  &c.»  and  K.  Durand,  &c. 
Philadelphia.    1*29.  ' 
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most  decisive  results,  and  was  satisfied  that  it  contained  a  prin- 
ciple analogous  to  quinia. 

Mr.  James  Cockburn  examined  the  Comas  Florida  in  1835 
with  the  following  results  : 

The  decoction,  which  was  of  a  light  red  color,  and  slight 
mucilaginous  appearance,  formed  a  precipitate  with  a  solution 
of  subacetate  of  lead,  which  consisted  of  gum,  coloring  matter, 
and  Othor  foreign  substances.  A  precipitate  was  also  formed 
with  pure  alcohol.  Upon  the  addition  of  water  to  the  tincture, 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  it  threw  down  a  curdy  precipitate, 
which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  resin. 

The  decoction  and  tincture  redden  litmus  paper,  and  cause  a 
yellowish  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  one  of  a  dark 
olive  green  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  They  also  afford 
precipitates  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  lime  water, 
alumina,  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  potassa,  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa.  The  color  becomes  lighter  on  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  milky  by  the  corrosive  chloride  of.  mercury, 
and  has  its  color  deepened  by  ammonia. 

A  portion  of  the  bark  was  digested  in  sulphuric  ether  for  a 
few  days  and  filtered.  The  ethereal  tincture  was  of  a  lemon 
color,  and  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  on  evaporation  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  fatty  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  greasy  siain  on  paper.  Besides 
this  there  was  a  compound  of  oil  and  resin  combined  with 
coloring  matter,  and  a  substance  of  a  light  brown  color,  very 
bitter  taste,  friable  and  very  regular  appearance,  supposed  to  be 
a  compound  of  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  mixed  with  tannin 
and  other  matters.  This  was  dissolved  in  alcrhol,  and  formed 
a  beautiful  red  colored  tincture,  which  reddened  litmus  paper. 
Lime  was  then  added,  boiled,  filtered  and  evaporated.  A  sub- 
stance resembling  tho  ethereal  residue  remained,  interspersed 
with  small,  shining  acicular  crystals,  of  a  bitter  taste,  which 
property  I  am  disposed  to  believe  they  owed  to  the  bitter 
extract  with  which  they  were  associated.  The  bark  used  in 
the  last  experiment  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  ether, 
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which,  on  cooling,  deposited  a  substance  of  the  consistence  of 
wax,  which  it  resembled  in  all  its  properties. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bark,  coarsely  powdered,  were  then  intro- 
duced into  3viii  of  alcohol,  and  exposed  to  a  tomperature  of 
from  105°  to  120°  P.  The  alcohol  was  then  decanted,  and  a 
fresh  portion  added  and  treated  as  before.  The  liquors  were 
then  united,  and  a  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead  added  to 
separate  the  coloring  matter.  After  the  insoluble  portion  sub- 
sided the  clear  liquor  was  separated,  a  little  sulphuric  acid  was 
then  added  to  the  solution  to  separate  any  excess  of  sutj-acetate 
of  lead.  This  was  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  There 
remained  in  the  retort  an  oily  like  substance,  together  with  a 
principle  of  a  dirty  white  color,  curdled  appearance,  resembling 
the  residue  of  the  ethereal  tincture.  Ammonia  was  then  added 
to  the  liquor  to  precipitate  any  principle  remaining  in  solution. 
The  residue  was  then  treated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  water 
and  animal  charcoal  (previously  treated  with  muriatic  acid), 
which,  upon  evaporation,  deposited  an  abundant  crystalline 
mass,  of  a. flaky  appearance,  resembling  at  first  sulphate  of 
quinine,  but  on  cooling  assumed  a  feathery  appearance,  with  a 
sharp,  saline  taste,  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  resembled  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  all  its  properties. 

One  pound  of  coarsely  powdered  bark  was  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  in  one  gallon  of  water,  acidulated  with  3iss.  sulphurio 
acid.  The  tincture  was  poured  off  and  treated  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  when  evaporated  left  a  brown  extract  of  a  resin- 
ous, waxy  appearance,  and  very  bitter  taste,  which  appeared  to 
have  very  much  the  flavor  of  Peruvian  Bark.  This  was  again 
treated  with  animal  charcoal,  and  left,  on  evaporation,  a  crys- 
talline mass  in  an  impure  form,  which  was  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
The  alcoholic  solution  was  evaporated,  and  left  crystals  of  a 
very  fine,  long,  flexible  and  silky  appearance,  which  crystals 
decomposed  when  thrown  upon  red  coals,  and  did  not  form  a 
precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  but  were  without  taste. 
The  bitterness  was  entirely  owing  to  the  bitter  extract,  which 
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was  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  nearly 
insolublo  in  ether.  This  I  propose  to  call  bitter  extractive ;  and 
in  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  active  principle  resides. 

A  concentrated  tincture  yielded  by  evaporation  a  dark  brown 
extract,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
bitter  aromatic  taste,  possessing  the  properties  of  resin.     Both 
this  and  the  watery  extract  possess  the  sensible  properties  of 
the  bark  in  a  concentrated  form. 

There  is  a  red  coloring  principle  in  this  bark,  taken  up  very 
feebly  by  alcohol  and  ether,  but  less  so  by  water,  and  has  its 
color  rendered  deeper  by  an  alkali. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  bark  yielded,  by  incineration,  a 
product  weighing  sixty -five  grains.  This  residue  was  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  and  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion; it  then  had  an  alkaline  taste,  effervescent  strongly  with 
acids,  and  restored  the  blue  color  to  litmus,  previously  reddened 
by  an  acid.  It  was  then  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  and  upon  ' 
evaporation  yielded  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

The  insoluble  residuo  of  the  preceding  experiment  was  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid  (with  the  exception  of  a  minute  portion  of 
carbonaceous  matter),  witn  violet  effervescence.  The  colorless 
solution  thus  obtained  threw  down  a  white  precipitate,  on  the 
addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  a  deep  blue  one  with  forro- 
cyanate  of  potassa.  It  produced  also  a  dark  green  or  black 
with  tincture  of  galls.  Carbonate  of  soda,  when  added  to  the 
solution,  caused  a  white  flocculent  precipitate.  On  adding  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  no  change  was  immediately  pro- 
duced, which  led  to  the  belief*  that  a  salt  of  magnesia  was 
present. 

From  the  result  of  these  few  and  imperfect  experiments  we 
may  venture  to  enumerate  the  following  as  among  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  Cornus  Florida:  1.  Gum;  2.  Resin;  3.  Tan- 
nin ;  4.  Gallic  Acid ;  5.  Oil ;  6.  Fatty  Matter ;  7.  a  Crystalline 
Substance;  8.  Bitter  Extractive;  9.  Wax;  10.  Red  Coloring 
Matter;  11.  Lignin;  12.  Potassa;  13.  Iron.  To  which  may  be 
added  Salts  of  Lime  and  Magnesia. —  Cornus  Florida,  by  James 
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Cockburn,jr.  Extract  from  Thesis.  Phil.  Col.  of  Thar.  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Pharmacy,  July,  1835.  Aew  Series.  Vol.  1. 
Pages  111-114. 

Dr.  D.  0.  O'Keeffe,  whilst  a  student  of  medicine  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia,  published  a  valuable  article  on  the  chem- 
ical constitution  and  febrifuge  properties  of  Dogwood  Bark,  in 
which  he  states  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Robert  Camp- 
bell, he  had  determined  upon  and  conducted  the  following  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  Cornme : 

Pulverize  two  pounds  of  the  well  dried  bark  of  the  root ; 
separate  its  tannin  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  filter.  Macerate 
the  separated  bark  in  alcohol  for  two  days  to  extract  its  resin 
and  cornine.  Pour  off  the  alcohol,  and  precipitate  the  resin 
with  water.  Filter  off  the  resin,  and  precipitate  the  cornine 
from  the  liquor  with  a  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead.  Separate 
the  sub-acetate  of  lead  from  the  solution  by  passing  a  current  of 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  through  it.  Filter  and  evaporate 
the  fluid  down  to  the  cornine. 

This  substance  is  possessed  of  decided  acid  properties,  having 
a  well  marked  acid  reaction.  It  is  of  a  dark  straw  color,  very 
bitter  and  astringent. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
January,  1849.     Pages  6-7. 

Dr.  O'Keeffe  cites  the  testimony  of  Professor  Goiger,  of 
HeidJeberg,  as  confirmatory  of  the  results  of  his  examination  of 
the  acid  properties  of  Cornine. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  and 
views  of  these  various  observers,  that  the  analyses  of  Dogwood, 
thus  far  published,  are  not  sufficiently  thorough  and  accurate, 
and  that  the  profession  noods  more  extended  and  definite  infor- 
mation with  referonce  to  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
this  valuable  indigenous  plant. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — The  bark  of  the  Dogwood  has 
been  known  and  successfully  used  in  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
tent fevers  for  moro  than  one  hundred  years. 

Upon  the  human  body  the  bark  of  the  Cornus  Florida  acts  as 
a  tonic,  astringent  and  antiperiodic,  and  resembles  in  its  general 
effects  Peruvian  Bark. 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  of  1805,  says:  "The  bark  of  the  Cornus 
Florida,  or  common  Dogwood,  does  more  than  support  its 
former  reputation.  It  was  used  with  much  success  in  the  gener- 
ally prevailing  intcrmittents  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1804. 
By  some  respectable  practitioners  it  was  deemed  but  littlo 
inferior  to  good  Peruvian  Bark."     Page  181. 

Dr.  Walker,  by  numerous  experiments  with  it  upon  the 
healthy  system,  determined  that  it  uniformly  increased  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  augmented  the  hoat  of 
the  body.  He  instituted  collateral  experiments  with  the  Peru- 
vian Bark,  and  found  that  both  its  internal  and  external  effects 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Cornus. 

Dr.  Gregg,  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  states  that  after  employ- 
ing the  Cornus  Florida  for  nearly  twenty-three  years  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittents,  ho  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not 
inferior  to  Peruvian  Bark,  and  that  he  had  found  it  uniformly 
beneficial  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  debility.  Among  the  number  of 
oures  by  this  medicine  was  that  of  his  own  case.  Dr.  Gregg 
estimated  thirty-five  grains  of  it  equal  to  thirty  grains  of  Peru- 
vian Bark,  and  observed  that  the  only  inconvenience  accompa- 
nying its  use  was,  that  ifnaken  within  a  year  after  being 
stripped  from  the  tree  it  sometimes  occasioned  acute  pains  in 
the  bowels ;  but  this  evil  was  remedied  by  adding  to  it  five 
grains  of  Virginia  Snake  Root  (Aristolochia  serpentaria).  He 
recommends  the  bark  as  being  in  the  best  state  after  it  has  been 
dried  a  year. 

In  an  intermittent  fever,  which  prevailed  many  years  ago  in 
West  Jersey,  it  is  said  to  have  proved,  generally  ^speaking,  more 
beneficial  than  Peruvian  Bark. 

Drs.  Jacob  Bigelow,  S.  G.  Morton,  R.  Coates,  and  many  other 
medical  men  have  employed  this  bark  with  advantage  in  intcr- 
mittents and  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  accompanied 
with  loss  of  appetite  and  indigestion.  I  have  myself  used  it 
with  good  success  in  the  treatment  of  our  climate  fevers. 

In  the  Southern  part  of  Georgia  I  have  known  the  planters  to 
employ  it  extensivoly  amongst  their  people,  in  combination  with 
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the  Wild  Cherry  Bark  and  Wild  Horehound  (Eupatorium 
pilosumo),  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  but 
also  in  coMs  and  dropsies,  and  in  all  cases  of  debility  accompa- 
nied with  loss  of  appetite  and  indigestion. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  states  that  a  decoction  of  the  Dogwood  Bark 
was  found  very  useful  in  a  malignant  disorder  of  horses,  called 
"yellow  water." 

Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keeffe,  in  the  article  previously  referred  to,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  physiological  as  well  as  the  thera- 
peutio  action  of  the  extract  of  Dogwood,  and  supports  his  views 
by  fifteen  accurately  detailed  cases  of  intermittent  fever. 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  effects  of  large  doses 
of  the  extract  on  the  system  in  a  physiological  state,  Dr. 
O'Keeffe  instituted  the  following  experiment  upon  himself: 

10  a.  m.,  first  dose,  30  grs.  extract ;  pulse  previous  to  taking 
it  72. 

11  a.  m.,  second  dose,  30  grs. ;  pulse  intermittent,  72-76 ; 
temperature  of  surface  somewhat  augmented;  goneral  perspira- 
tion; a  sense  of  fullness  and  slight,  dull  pain  over  the  frontal 
eminences,  Vnuch  increased  on  flexing  the  head  forward  and 
downward  ;  uneasy  feelings  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

12  M,  third  dose,  30  grs.;  pulse* 76,  not  intermittent,  but 
somewhat  depressed;  sensation  in  the  head  uniform.  On  taking 
this  dose  a  sense  of  warmth  was  felt  in  the  stomach,  and  radi- 
ated over  the  surface  of  the  trunk. 

1  *.  M.,  fourth  dose,  30  grs,;  pulse  76,  and  regular ;  pain  in  the 
head  augmented,  and  extended  down  the  forehead  to  the  eye- 
lids, with  a  disposition  to  sleep ;  slight  oppression  in  the  pre- 
cordia. 

Eating  dinner  neither  mitigated  nor  hightened  the  dull  head- 
ache, which  continued  the  sam«  throughout  the  day.  At  night 
tendency  to  sleop  much  more  urgent.  He  tired  early;  slept 
well  during  the  night,  and  arose  in  the  morning  free  from  any 
uneasy  sensations  whatever. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.    Janu  ary,  1849.     Pages  10-1  i. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  effects  observed  by  Dr. 
O'Keeffe  an4  Dr.  Walker  may  have  been  duo  to  the  fact  that 
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the  former  usod  the  extract  and  the  latter  the  bark.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  profession  needs  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  upon  the  action  of  the  various 
preparations  and  constituents  of  the  Cornus  Florida.  Until 
these  data  are  supplied  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt 
any  critical  analysis  and  description  of  its  phj-siological  effects. 

Dr.  O'Keeffe  not  only  substantiates  the  testimony  of  various 
physicians  to  the  great  value  of  Dogwood  in  the  treatment  of 
malarial  fever,  but  he  also  establishes  the  fact  that  the  extradt 
has  no  tendency  whatever  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
This  is  important,  for  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  Cornus  to 
disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels  mentioned  by  so  many  writers 
has  exerted  no  little  influence  in  causing  this  valuable  remedy 
to  remain  neglected. 

According  to  Mr.  Carpenter  the  Cornus  Florida  yields  a 
beautiful  extract,  resembling  very  closely  that  of  Cinchona; 
differing,  however,  in  its  sensible  characters  from  the  extract  of 
the  superior  species  of  Peruvian  Bark,  by  being  less  bitter  and 
more  astringent.  The  following  is  the  most  eligible  mode  for 
preparing  this  extract : 

Evaporate  in  a  sand  or  water  bath  a  tincture  of  the  bark, 
made  by  digesting  it  in  proof  spirits  in  the  proportion  or  two 
ounces  of  the  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter,  suffering  it  to  si  and 
for  at  least  a  week  before  straining;  occasionally  during  this 
time  submitting  it  for  a  few  hours  to  a  moderato  heat,  and 
thereby  facilitating  the  solution.  This  extract,  from  its  most 
prominent  and  sensible  characters,  is  unquestionably  much  more 
active  than  the  common  extract  of  Carthagena  Bark,  and  is  a 
preparation  admirably  adapted  in  all  cases  where  the  Cornus 
may  bo  employed  with  advantage;  and  in  consequence  of  being 
a  concentrated  preparation,  separated  from  the  ligneous  and 
insoluble  portions,  and  containing  less  gam  and  mucous  matter 
(which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion),  is  certainly  much  prefer- 
able to  the  crude  substance,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  resorted  to 
by  many  country  practitioners  as  a  useful  expedient,  particu- 
larly in  those  places  whore  this  article  is  in   profusion,  and 
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where  bark  of  a  goo  1  quality  is  frequently  very  scarce,  and 
sometimes  even  unknown. — Essays  on  Materia  Medica,  &c.}  by 
Q.  W.  Carpenter.     Pages  203-204. 

The  extract  thus  prepared  has  been  exhibited  with  success  by 
several  practitioners,  in  the  same  doses  as  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  Cinchona. 

Dose  of  extract  of  Cornus  Florida,  from  gr.  X  to  3ii,  repeated 
as  often  as  the  case  demands.  Dose  in  powder  from  twenty  to 
thirty  grains,  to  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  It 
may  also  be  given  in  decoction,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  bark 
to  the  pint  of  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  ripe  berries  infused 
in  brandy  have  been  used  as  bitters,  and  the  infusion  of  the 
flowers  is  said  to  form  a  good  substitute  for  chamomile  tea.  A 
decoction  of  the  buds  and  twigs  has  been  thought  to  agree  better 
with  weak  stomachs  than  the  other  preparations. 

During  the  recent  war,  in  both  civil  and  military  practice,  I 
have  used  the  decoction  and  tincture  of  Dogwood  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  found  the  remedy  of  value  in  the  treatment  of 
malarial  fever.  In  the  severe  cases  the  paroxysm  was  arrested 
with  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  and  the  patients  were  then  put  upon 
the  Dogwood,  to  secure  tho  tonic  as  well  as  the  antiperiodic 
properties.  I  also  employed  in  military  practice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever,  with  most  satisfactory  results,  a  mix- 
ture composed  of  tincture  of  Dogwood,  Nitric  Acid  and  com- 
mon Salt.  The  following  is  the  formula  most  generally 
employed : 

R  — Saturate  Tincture  of  Dogwood  Bark,  f  gxij ;  Nitric  Acid 
(concentrated),  f  3i;  common  Salt  (Chloride  of  Sodium),  3L 
Mix  tablespoonful  in  cup  of  water  every  four  hours,  sucked 
through  a  quill. 

Undor  this  preparation  not  only  was  the  recurrence  of  the 
chills  prevented,  but  the  sallow,  jaundiced  complexion  of  the 
soldiers,  who  had  long  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  malaria, 
assumed  the  clear  hue  of  health.  Both  the  Nitric  Acid  and  the 
common  Salt  in  this  mixture  were  also  efficient  agents  in  break- 
ing up  the  paroxysms,  and  in  causing  such  an  increased  action 
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of  the  liver  and  kidne}*s  as  removed  the  effete  compounds  result- 
ing from  the  prolonged  action  of  the  malarial  poison. 

As  far  as  my  personal  investigations  extend,  1  was  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  tincture  of  Dogwood  possesses  decided  prophy- 
lactic powers  against  malarial  fever. 

The  compound  tincture  of  Dogwood  was  issued  by  the  Medi- 
cal Purveyors  to  tho  Confederate  troops  serving  in  damp, 
swampy,  marshy,  malarious  regions  with  good  effects  in  pro- 
tecting the  troops  against  malaria. 

Thus  tho  Eutaw  (25th  South  Carolina)  regiment,  whilst  it  was 
encamped  upon  James'  Island,  in  a  locality  notorious  for  the 
prevalence  of  malarial  fevers  of  the  severest  character  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months.  This  regiment  had  a  mean 
strength  of  near  eight  hundred  officers  and  men.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  18*32  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-third 
of  the  mean  strength  were  at  times  upon  the  sick  list  with  the 
various  forms  of  malarial  fever. 

The  assistant  surgeon  of  this  regiment,  J.  W.  Warren,  of 
South  Caiolina,  communicated  to  the  author,  during  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  Bick  upon  James'  Island,  some  interesting  facts  upon 
the  prophylactic  powers  of  certain  indigenous  remedies. 

A  compound  tincture,  or  medicated  whisky,  prepared  by  the 
Medical  Purveyor  from  the  Dogwood,  Cherry,  Poplar  and  Wil- 
low Barks,  was  administered  daily,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half 
to  one  gill  to  each  man  during  two  weeks  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Under  tho  use  of  this  tonic  mixture  the  number 
of  new  cases  of  malarial  fever  diminished  one-half,  although  as 
the  autumnal  season  advances  upon  James1  Island  malarial 
fevers  increase  in  number  and  severity.  The  supply  of  this 
medicated  whisky  being  limited,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  it  was 
exhausted,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  days  the  cases  of  matarial 
fever  had  increased  from  thirty-six  to  eighty.  A  fresh  supply 
having  been  obtained  its  use  was  again  commenced,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  days  the  number  of  cases  of  malarial  fever  fell  to 
the  original  number. 

In  the  absence  of  Quinine  a  strong  tincture  of  these  barks 
was  used  with  good  effects  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  fever.    I 
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requested  Assistant  Surgeon  Warren  to  continue  these  experi- 
ments, with  certain  variations,  designed  to  determine  the  active 
and  the  inert  ingredients  in  the  tincture,  and  also  indicated  a 
plan  by  which  the  prophylactic  powers  of  Dogwood  might  be 
fairly  tested. 

Dogwood  received  the  special  attention  of  the  Surgeon- 
General,  S.  P.  Moore,  of  the  Confederate  States  army,  and  of 
the  Medical  Purveyors,  at  an  early  period  in  the  war,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  official  papers : 


CIRCULAR. 


Confederate  States  op  America, 
Surgeon-General's  Office, 
Eichmond,   Va.,  Doc.    5,   1862 
-,  Medical  Purveyor  (7.  S.  A 


62.) 


Sir — Below  you  will  find  a  formula  for  a  compound  tincture 
of  the  indigenous  barks,  to  'be  issued  as  a  tonic  and  a  febrifuge, 
and  substituted,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  Quinine. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Samuel  P.  Moore,  S.  G.,  C.  S.  A. 

Dried  Dogwood  Bark  30  parts. 
Dried  Poplar  Bark  30  parts. 
Dried  Willow  Bark  40  parts. 
Whisky  45  degrees  strength. 

Two  pounds  of  tho  mixed  barks  to  one  gallon  whisky.    Macer- 
ate fourteen  days  and  strain. 
Dose  one  fluid  ounce  (f  3j)  three  times  a  day. 


circular  no.  12. 

Confederate  States  of  America. 

Purveyor's  Office, 
Richmond,  Va.,  August  22,  1862 
-,  Medical  Purveyor,  C.  S.  A 


:) 


Sir — Although  no  orders  have  been  issued  to  that  effect,  some 
of  the  Purveyors  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  they 
should  make  a  mixture  of  the  indigenous  barks  (Dogwood,  Ac.) 
and  whisky.  The  arrangement  intended  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  and  Commissary-General  is,  that  the  Commissary 
Department  shall  furnish  the  whisky  to  the  troops,  giving  each 
man  one  drink  a  day.  The  Purveying  Department  was  to 
furnish  the  barks  to  mix  with  the  whisky,  to  make  a  species  of 
army  bitters,  as  a  preventive  against  malaria,  &c.  The  arrange- 
ment is  merely  an  issue  of  whisky  by  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment to  the  troops,  and  the  Purveying  Department  furnish  the 
bark  to  mix  with  it.     This  office  has  not  as  yet  been  instructed 
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whether  the  mixture  is  to  be  made  at  the  Purveying  depot  or 
at  the  Commissary  depot.  Therefore  whisky  will  not  be  issued 
in  other  than  the  medical  preparations  that  have  been,  or  may 
be,  ordered  as  regular  issues. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

E.  W.  Jones,  Chief  Med.  Purv.  C.  S.  A. 


circular  no.  19. 

Confederate  States  op  America," 

Medical  Purveyor's  Office, 
Richmond,  Va.,  .November 

Medical  Purveyor,  C.  S.  A.: 


LMERICA,") 

Office,      [■ 
1,  1862. ) 


Sir — Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  extract  from 
Carpenter's  Essay  on  the  Materia  Medica : 

*  *  *  it  The  Cornus  Florida  yields  a  beautiful  extract, 
resembling  very  closely  that  of  Cinchona,  differing  however,  in 
its  sensible  character  trom  the  extract  of  the  superior  species  of 
Peruvian  Bark,  by  being  less  bitter  and  more  astringent. 

''The  following  is  the  most  elegant  mode  for  preparing  this 
extract:  Evaporate. in  a  hand  or  water  bath  a  tincture  of  the 
bark  made  by  digesting  it  in  proof  spirits,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  of  the  former  to  a  pint  of  the  latter,  suffering  it  to 
stand  for  at  least  a  week  before  straining,  occasionally  during 
the  time  subm  tting  it  for  a  few  hours  to  a  moderate  heat,  and 
thereby  facilitating  the  solution. 

"  This  extract,  from  its  most  prominent  and  sensible  charac- 
ter, is  unquestionably  much  more  active  than  the  common 
extract  of  Carthagena  Bark,  and  is  a  preparation  admirably 
adapted  in  all  cases  where  the  Cornus  may  be  employed  with 
advantage,  and  in  consequence  of  being  a  concentrated  prepara- 
tion, separated  from  the  ligneous  and  insoluble  portion,  and 
containing  less  gum  and  mucous  matter  (which  constitute  so 
large  a  portion),  Is  certainly  much  preferable  to  the  crude  sub- 
stances, and  no  doubt  will  be  resorted  to  by  many  couutry  prac- 
titioners as  a  useful  expedient,  particularly  in  those  places 
where  this  article  is  in  profusion,  and  where  bark  of  a  good 
quality  is  frequently  very  scarce,  and  sometimes  even  unknown. 

"The  extract  thus  piepared  has  been  exhibited  with  success 
by  several  practitioners,  in  the  same  doses  as  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  Cinchona. 

"  Dose  of  extract  of  Cornus  Florida  from  ten  grains  to  two 
drachms,  repeated  as  often  as  the  case  demands." 

This  preparation  appears  to  be  a  desirable  one,  and  you  will 
accordingly  include  it  among  those  to  be  prepared  for  issue. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

E.  W.  Jones,  Chief  Med.  Purveyor. 
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Office  Medical  Purveyor,      ) 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Feb.  11,  18H3.  j 
,  Medical  Purveyor,  C.  S.  A.: 

Sir — Yours  of  the  9th  inst.  has  been  received.  I  can  send 
you  thirty-five  pounds  Spts.  Nitre  Dulce.  I  am  preparing  it, 
but  will  be  out  of  Nitric  Acid  in  a  day  or  two  If  you  can  send 
me  some  Nitric  Acid  I  can  manufacture  Spts  Nitre  for  you.  1 
have  a  few  pounds  of  Aqua  Ammonia  to  spare,  and  can  make 
you  some  if  you  can  procure  for  me  Muriate  of  Ammonia.  I 
can  send  you  Fluid  Extract  Sarsaparilla,  Tinct.  Muriato  Iron, 
Fluid  Extract  of  Blackberry,  Tinct.  of  .Dogwood,  Poplar  and 
Willow,  solid  Extract  Podophyllum,  Syrup  of  Squills,  solid 
Extract  of  Dogwood,  Syrup  of  Wild  Cherry.  All  these  1  am 
manufacturing  in  considerable  quantity.  I  am  now  making 
Aether  Sulph.  in  order  to  make  Tannin,  and  Chloride  of  Lime 
for  making  Chloroform,  both  of  which  1  shall  manufacture  this 
month. 

The  Fluid  Extract  of  Blackberry  I  can  recommend  as  a  capi- 
tal astringent  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  The  Extract  of  Podo- 
phyllum is  a  safe  and  thorough  purge.  The  Extract  of  Dogwood 
is  a  good  substitute  for  Quinine.  The  Tinct.  of  Dogwoo  J,  Pop- 
lar and  Willow  is  used  in  the  Hospitals  here  in  large  quantities. 
All  these  preparations  are  made  with  care. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Anderson,  Med.  Purveyor. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  Cornus  Florida  (Dogwoodj  appeared  in  a  valuable  work, 
prepared  by  Surgeon  Francis  Peyre  Porcher,  M.  D.,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Surgeon-  • 
General,  C.  S.  A.,  1863 : 

Cornus  Florida  (Dogwood). — This  well  known  plant  possesses 
tonic  and  antiperiodic  properties  very  nearly  allied  to  those  of 
Cinchona.  In  periodic  fevers,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
indigenous  plants.  Dr.  Gregg  states  that  after  employing  it  for 
twenty-three  years  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  ho 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  Peruvian  Bark.  Goner- 
ally  given  in  conjunction  with  laudanum.  It  also  possesses 
antiseptic  powers.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  less  stimulating 
than  the  Cinchona  Bark,  but  it  aifects  the  bowels  more.  The 
dried  bark  is  the  preferable  form.  The  fresh  bark  will  some- 
times act  as  a  cathartic.  It  is  more  stimulating  than  Thorough- 
wort  (Rupatorium),  and,  therefore,  is  less  applicable  during  the 
21 
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hot  stages  of  the  fever.  *  *  In  our  present  need  of  astringent 
antiperiodics  and  tonics,  the  Dogwood  Bark  powdered  will  be 
found  the  best  substitute  for  the  Peruvian.  Internally  and 
externally,  it  can  be  applied  wherever  the  Cinchona  Barks  were 
found  serviceable.  The  Dogwood  Bark  and  Root  in  decoction, 
or  in  form  of  cold  infusion,  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  most 
efficient  substitute  for  Quinine,  also  in  treating  malarial  fevers. 
Certainly  it  might  be  used  in  the  cases  occurring  in  camp  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  Quinine,  as  it  can  be  easily  and  abundantly 
procured. 

Dr.  Kiohard  Moore,  of  Sumpter  district,  informs  me  that  he 
not  only  finds  it  efficient  in  fevers,  but  particularly  useful,  with 
whisky  or  alcohol,  in  low  forms  of  fevers  and  dysintery  occur- 
ring near  our  river  swamps. 

During  convalescence,  when  an  astringent  tonic  is  required, 
this  plant  supplies  our  need.  See  Eupatorium  (Boneset)  and 
Liiiodcndron  These,  with  the  Blackberry  and  Chinquapin  as 
astringents,  the  Gentians  and  Pipsissiwa  as  tonics  and  tonio 
diuretics,  the  Sweet  Gum,  Sassafras  and  Beni  for  their  mucila- 
ginous and  aromatic  properties,  and  the  Wild  Jalap  (Podophy- 
lum)  as  a  cathartic,  supply  the  surgeon  in  camp  with  easily  pro- 
curable medicinal  plants,  which  are  sufficient  for  almost  every 
purpose.  -Nitrate  and  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  are  most  required, 
and,  with  Calomel,  may  be  procured  from  abroad.  Our  bupply 
of  Opium  can  be  easily  procured  by  planting  the  poppy  and 
incising  the  capsules.  Every  planter  could  raise  a  full  supply 
of  Opium,  Mustard  and  Flaxseed.  The  wood  of  the  Dogwood, 
like  the  Willow,  is  preferred  in  making  gunpowder.     See  Salix. 

A  tonic  compound,  as  advised  by  the  herbalists,  is  made 
with  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Dogwood,  Columbo 
(Frasera),  Poplar,  each  six  ounces;  bark  of  Wild  Cherry,  six 
ounces;  leaves  of  Thorough  wort,  four  ounces;  Cayenne  Pepper, 
four  ounces,  sifted  and  mixed.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful,  in  warm  or 
cold  water,  repeated. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Newborn  Progress  that  a  ripe  Dogwood 
berry  taken  three  times  a  day,  before  meals,  will  cure  ague  and 
fever. 
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My  friend,  Professor  F.  A.  P.,  contributes  the  following  to 
the  Charleston  Courier  : 

[The  Dogwood  Bark,  powdered  may  bo  used  in  place  of  the 
Peruvian  mentioned.] 

Dutch  Remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague. — As  Quinine  is  very  scarce 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable,  both  to  our  armies  and  private 
families,  to  revive  the  memory  of  an  ancient  remedy,  which  was 
in  almost  universal  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  former 
drug.  It  was  known  by  the  name  which  heads  this  article,  and 
has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  among  the  Huguenot 
families  of  the  San  tee,  among  whom  there  is  a  tradition  that  it 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  ancestor  of  one  of  the 
families,  who  was  a  physician.  The  remedy  quoted  below  is 
copied  from  an  old  receipt  book.  Though  not  a  professional 
man,  I  can  speak  for  its  efficacy  when  it  was  in  vogue : 

The  Recipe. — Two  ounces  of  Peruvian  Bark,  two  ounces  of 
Cream  of  Tartar,  sixty  Cloves. 

Manner  of  Using  It, — These  ingredients  are  to  be  rubbed 
together  in  a  mortar.  The  mixture  to  be  divided  into  twenty- 
four  doses,  four  of  which  (mixed  in  water)  are  to  be  given  the 
first  day,  four  on  the  second,  and  two  on  every  succeeding  day, 
until  the  whole  shall  have  been  taken.  It  is  probable  that  the 
disease  will  be  arrested  on  the  second  or  third  day;  but  the 
object  in  taking  the  whole  prescription  is  to  complete  the  cure 
by  its  tonic  property. 

The  berries  of  the  Dogwood  have  also  been  highly  recora. 
mended;  given  as  a  remedy  for  fever  in  place  of  Quinine  (1862). 
One  or  two  given  in  form  of  pill. — Resources  of  the  Southern 
Fields  and  Forests,  Medical,  Economical  and  Agricultural,  &c.,  by 
Francis  Peyre  Porcher,  M.  D.,  Surgeon,  P.  A.  C.  S.  1863. 
Pages  59-62. 

NO.   3. — CORNU8  OIRCINATA,   Wild    (ROUND-LEAVED  DOGWOOD),   AND 
CORNUS   SERIOEA,   wild   (SWAMP  DOGWOOD). 

The  ten  species  of  Cornus  indigenous  to  the  United  States 
are  all  supposed  to  possess  similar  medicinal  propeities.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Cornus  Florida,  the  two  now  under  consid- 
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eration  have  been  most  carefully  investigated.  Oar  knowledge, 
however,  of  both  their  chemical  and  medicinal  properties  is  not 
only  more  imperfect  than  that  of  the  Corn  us  Florida,  but  is 
vague  and  meagre.  Professors  Mason  and  Ives  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  Cornus  Circinata  into  medical 
practice.  They  recommead  it  very  highly  for  its  astringent  and 
tonic  properties,  and  affirm  that  they  have  successfully  used  it 
in  intermittent  fevers  and  dysentery.  Mr.  Carpenter  an- 
nounced that  the  alkaloid  principle,  Cornine,  exists  in  this 
species  of  Cornus. 

The  alcoholic  extract  appears  to  be  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
using  this  article.  The  extract  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
with  that  of  the  Cornus  Florida.  It  possesses  more  astringency, 
and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dysentery. 
As  this  plant  appears  to  be  rare  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  extensively  employed,  espe- 
cially as  the  Cornus  Florida  is  not  only  more  abundant,  but  also 
fully  as  efficient.  The  bark  of  the  Cornus  Sericea  (Swamp  Dog- 
wood) was  found  by  Dr.  Walker  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
Cornus  Florida,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  common  pale  Peru- 
vian Bark  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents.  It  forms  a  beauti- 
ful tincture  with  proof  spirits. 

As  the  Swamp  Dogwood  inhabits  the  North  American  conti- 
nent from  Canada  to  Florida,  growing  in  moist  woods,  in 
swamps,  and  on  the  border  of  streams,  especially  in  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  physicians  of  the 
United  States. 

The  dose  and  modes  of  preparation  and  administration  are 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Cornus  Florida. 


BELLADONNA  IN  OBSTINATE  CONSTIPATION. 
By  Thomas  W.  Ckcil,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Whilst  doing  a  country  practice  several  years  ago  in  South- 
western Virginia,  two  cases  presented  themselves  to  me,  which 
were  peculiar  in  their  character,  and  whicli  were  not  clearly 
defined  in  any  medical  treatise  to  which  I  had  access  at  the 
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time.  They  were  both  boys,  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  and 
the  most  prominent  symptoms  were  as  follows :  Obstinate  con- 
stipation, with  frequently  recurring  colicky  pains,  occasionally 
extending  over  the  whole  abdomen,  but  oftener  commencing 
about  the  Cfflcum,  and  following  the  course  of  the  large  intes- 
tines. When  most  exacerbated,  you  could  readily  see  and  feel 
the  wave-like,  peristaltic  movement  of  the  entire  colon. 

The  cases  progressed  for  two  or  three  months,  and  were 
attended  with  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  restlessness,  and, 
finally,  death.  Purgatives,  mineral  and  vegetable  tonics,  ano- 
dynes, alterative  and  counter-irritation  wero  resorted  to  with- 
out success.  The  only  benefit  resulting  from  treatment  fol- 
lowed the  free  use  of  purgatives,  and  this  would  last  but  two  or 
three  days.  No  post-mortem  examination  was  permitted  in 
either  case. 

In  June,  1864,  in  the  same  locality,  a  robust  negro  man,  aged 
twenty,  presented  himself  to  me  for  treatment  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  that  marked  the  cases  of  the  two  boys  > 
with  the  difference,  however^  that  a  few  weeks  previous  he  had 
passed  through  a  rather  prolonged  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
Constipation  was  obstinate,  and  the  peristaltic  movement  dis- 
tinct, and  decidedly  painful.  .The  most  active  purgatives  had  to 
be  used  from  the  commencement,  and  their  frequent  repetition 
was  sometimes  necessary  before  any  effect  could  be  obtained. 
His  condition  would  improve  decidedly  after  their  successful 
use,  but  the  acute  suffering  would  speedily  return  so  soon  as  the 
bowels  became  confined. 

The  case  progressed  until  September,  with  frequent  remissions 
and  exacerbations,  when  all  cathartics  to  which  I  could  have 
access  failed  to  have  their  therapeutical  effect.  Large  enemata 
thrown  up  the  rectum  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure,  by  means  of 
large  elastic  tubes  made  for  the  purpose,  likewise  failed  to  give 
relief.  Having  no  success  in  permanently  relieving  the  patient, 
after  having  fulfilled  all  the  therapeutical  indications  that  presented 
themselves  to  me,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  spasmodic  constric- 
tion of  the  colon  might  be  overcome  by  the  relaxing  effect  of 
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large  doses  of  Belladonna.  Accordingly  the  solid  extract  was 
given  in  about  two  grain  doses  every  six  hours,  until  the  system 
was  thoroughly  under  its  influence,  which  took  place  in  about 
thirty-six  hours  after  this  plan  of  treatment  had  been  com- 
menced. About  this  time  the  bowels  commenced  moving  copi- 
ously and  frequently,  and  the  result  was  entire  relief  from  pain. 
But  to  my  regret  the  old  symptoms  returned  after  a  few  days, 
and  the  former  purgative  treatment  was  renewed,  owing  to  the 
infidelity  of  the  consulting  physician  on  the  therapeutical  effect 
of  the  Belladonna.  But  all  purgatives  had  by  this  time  lost 
their  specific  action,  and  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  solid 
extract,  with  like  good  results  as  before.  We  resorted  to  it  four 
times  with  like  efficacy.  It  was  given  for  the  last  time  in  Octo- 
ber, and,  according  to  his  nurse's  story,  he  passed  about  a  quart 
of  cherry  seeds,  which  had  been  swallowed  during  the  previous 
June.  Within  a  few  days  after  this  he  died  of  gangrene  of  the 
bowels,  induced,  I  suppose,  by  the  long  retention  of  these  foreign 
substances  within  the  colon.  During  the  en  lire  period  of  his 
sickness  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  most  active  cathartics, 
but  they  most  commonly  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
fruitlessly  increase  peristaltic  action. 

During  the  past  year  I  prescribed  the  solid  extract  of  Bella- 
donna to  a  married  lady,  who,  about  two  weeks  after  a  tedious 
labor,  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The 
paroxysms  came  on  every  other  morning,  and  were  ushered  in. 
by  symptoms  not  unlike  intermittent  fever,  hence  an  antiperiodic 
treatment  was  adopted,  and  kept  up  for  several  days  to  its 
utmost  tolerance,  but  without  benefit.  Her  habit  having  been 
costive  for  several  months — her  entire  foecal  discharges  having 
been  scybal© — I  concluded  that  if  Belladonna  were  given  in  doses 
sufficient  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence,  and  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  brisk  cathartic,  it  might  remove  the  trouble.  It 
did  so  on  the  first  trial,  and  she  speedily  recovered  her  health. 

The  last  case  I  will  narrate  was  one  of  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  bile  through  the  biliary  ducts.  A  married- lady  had  been 
subject  for  several  years  previous  to  frequent {t  biliary  attacks." 
The  one  in  which  I  saw  her,  in  consultation,  had  lasted  for 
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several  weeks.  She  was  completely  jaundiced,  and  had  been 
suffering  for  several  days  unceasingly  from  nausea  and  exacer- 
bation of  intense  pain  (generally  in  the  afternoon)  in  the  region 
of  the  gall-bladder.  Sometimes  she  would  vomit  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lilo  with  marked  benefit.  Cholagogue  cathartics,  altera- 
tives, etc.,  had  been  given  without  producing  very  decided  ameli- 
oration of  symptoms;  and  as  .the  case  clearly  iudicated  obstruc- 
tion and  spasraodio  constrictions  of  the  biliary  ducts,  L  suggested 
the  use  of  Belladonna,  and  whether  from  the  effects  of  the 
remedy  or  not,  there  was  soon  a  marked  change  in  her  condi- 
tion for  the  better.  Her  stools  ceased  to  be  clay-colored,  and 
she  steadily  convalesced. 

I  call  attention  to  the  above  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  to  elicit  from  those  more  competent  than  myself 
whether  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
intestines,  biliary  ducts,  etc.,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  intense  pain  in  the  above  cases,  may  not  be  controlled  by 
large  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  Belladonna. 


ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  USE 
OP  HENBANE,  ALONE  AND  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  OPIUM. 
AND  ON  THE  COMBINED  OPERATION  OP  OPIUM  AND 
BELLADONNA. 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  by  Dr.  Jous  Hahley. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  describing  the  effects  of  increas- 
ing doses  of  sulphate  of  hyoseyamia  when  used  subcutaneously. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary:  When  given  to  an 
adult,  and  in  doses  insufficient  to  produce  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
the  only  effects  are  giddiness,  somnolency  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  and  a  progressive  retardation  of  the  pulse  to  that  condi- 
tion in  which  it  exists  after  a  prolonged  period  of  complete  rest 
of  mind  and  body,  without  diminution  in  its  force  and  volume.. 

In  doses  sufficient  to  produce  complete  dryness  of  the  tongue- 
and  hard  and  soft  palates,  there  will  generally  bo  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse  ten  or  twenty  beats,  with  a  slight  increase  in 
its  volume  and  power.     This  acceleration  will  be  observed  from* 
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ten  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  injection.  It  does  not  usually 
continue  for  longer  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  rarely 
lasts  for  an  hour;  dryness  of  the  mouth  comes  on  about  twenty 
minutes  after  the  injection,  and  continues  about  an  hour. 

In  most  cases  there  will  be  great  somnolency,  attended  with 
so  much  giddiness  that  the  patient  is  either  unable  to  walk  with- 
out assistance,  or  reels  about  as  if  drunk ;  the  face  becomes 
slightly  flushed,  and  the  conjunctivae  injected;  the  pupils  dilate. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour  the  mouth  suddenly  moistens, 
an  i  the  pulse,  which,  from  the  time  of  its  maximum  accelera- 
tion, had  been  observed  to  fall  some  five  or  six  beats  every 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  now  falls  with  unusual  rapitjity,  until, 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  from  the  injection,  it  numbers  only 
sixty,  fifty,  or  even  forty-two  beats,  still,  however,  retaining  its 
original  volume  and  power;  the  giddiness  and  sleepiness  slowly 
pass  off,  and  at  this  time  the  pupils  attain  their  maximum  dila- 
tation. 

The  effects  are  precisely  the  same  when  hyoscyamus,  or  its 
active  principle,  is  given  by  the  mouth.  Compared  with  bella- 
donna, hyoscyamus  agrees  with  it  in  its  effects  upon  the  mouth 
and  pupils.  Its  stimulant  effect  upon  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  is  only  manifest  in  man  in  large  doses,  and  even  in  this 
case  it  is  comparatively  transient  and  much  less  powerful  than 
belladonna.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  operation  of 
hyoscyamus  are  excessive  giddiness  and  somnolency,  effects 
produced  by  atrophia  in  only  a  very  secondary  degree.  While 
atrophia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  effects  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic nervous  system,  hyoscy amine  is  distinguished  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  cerebrum. 

It  would  appear  that  hyoscyamine  with  opium  produces  the 
most  powerful  hypnotic  action  possible.  Each  increases  the 
effect  of  the  other.  Quantities  of  morphia  and  of  hyoscyamine, 
which  of  themselves  are  insufficient  to  produce  sleep,  will,  when 
combined,  speedily  induce  that  condition. 

Like  atrophia,  hyoscyamine  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  and 
the  lecturer  stated  that  he  had  detected  it  in  the  urine  twenty- 
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two  minutes  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  j^th  of  a  grain 
of  sulphate  of  hyoscyamine. 

Treating  of  its  therapeutical  use,  the  locturer  stated  that  he 
had  found  it  serviceable  in  certain  cases  of  epilepsy  and  enuresis, 
extremely  valuable  in  irritable  conditions  of  the  brain  and  heart, 
and  that  it  is  especially  useful  in  often  determining,  and  invari- 
ably increasing,  the  hypnotic  action  of  opium. 

In  treating  of  the  combined  action  of  belladonna  and  opium, 
the  lecturer  having  previously  determined  the  separate  effects  of 
atropia  and  morphia  upon  the  horse,  the  dog  and  man,  gave  the 
results  of  their  operation  when  simultaneously  administered,  or 
when  the  one  remedy  was  allowed  to  precede  the  other  by  a 
variable  time. 

From  numorous  experiments  upon  the  horse,  which  were 
made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Mavor,  of  Park  street,  and  himself,  he 
concluded  that  the  reverse  of  any  antagonism  exists  with  re- 
spect to  this  animal ;  and  he  plainly  proved  by  the  experiments 
adduced,  that  the  medicines  not  only  intensify,  but  very  much 
prolong,  each  other's  effects. 

The  experiments  upon  the  dog  also  led  to  the  same  positive 
conclusion.  Some  of  them  were  peculiarly  instructive.  In  one 
case,  a  quantity  of  atropine,  which  had  been  proved  to  be  inca- 
pable of  producing  sound  or  continuous  sleep,  was  given  to  the 
animal  two  hours  after  the  administration  of  a  subcutaneous 
dose  of  opium,  and  at  a  time  when  the  dozy  condition  induced 
by  the  latter  had  passed  off,  the  pulde  bei ug  78,  respiration  18, 
pupils  one-sixth  contracting  to  one-seventh.  Within  five  min- 
utes of  the  injection  of  the  atropine  the  animal  was  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  narcotism,  and  remained  so  without  the  slightest 
motion  for  the  next  four  hours,  and  could  not  be  aroused  by 
pinching  or  pricking  the  skin,  or  by  poking  the  finger  down 
upon  the  glottis.  The  atropine  effects,  meantime,  were  ex- 
tremely developed,  and  were  much  prolonged,  and  the  dog  con- 
tinued to  sleep  soundly  for  three  hours  more. 

In  man  precisely  the  same  results  were  observed  in  all  the 
cases  treated  with  opium  and  belladonna,  either  simultaneously 
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administered  or  when  one  was  given  some  time  previous  to  the 
other. 

Tho  lecturer  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that,  as 
far  as  a  hypnotic  influence  was  concerued,  belladonna  decidedly 
incroased  tho  effects  of  the  opium,  and  on  the  other  hand,  opium 
invariably  intensified,  not  one  or  two,  but  all  the  effects  of 
belladonna. 

One  important  fact,  however,  resulted  from  the  numerous 
experiments  which  we  had  made  upon  the  dog  and  upon  man. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  patients  he  found  that  the  subcutaneous 
use  of  morphia  was  followed  by  faintnoss,  nausea,  increasing  to 
vomiting  and  violent  retching,  with  weak  and  often  intermit- 
tent action  of  the  he&rt,  these  distressing  symptoms  lasting  for 
many  hours.  When,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  atropine  (tho 
g^th  of  a  grain)  was  administered  with  the  morphia,  these 
alarming  effects  never  followed. 

He  explained  this  fact  by  attributing  to  the  atropia  such  a 
powerful  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  as  was 
able  to  overcome  that  derangement  of  the  vagus  nerve  which 
opium  so  frequently  produces  In  other  patients,  in  whom  opium 
alone  fails  to  produce  sleep,  the  combination  of  opium  and 
belladonna,  whether  given  by  skin  or  by  stomach,  procured  the 
desired  result. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


RELATION  OP  THE   CHEMICAL   CONSTITUTION  AND  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL  ACTION  OF  MEDICINE. 

At  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  ver}r  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Drs.  Crum  Brown 
and  T.  R.  Fraser,  upon  tho  influence  ot  direct  chemical  addition 
upon  the  physiological  action  of  substances.  This  paper  is  the 
first  of  a  series  which  may  be  expected  to  throw  great  light 
upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  can  suggest 
themselves,  viz.,  the  relation  existing  between  the  chemical  con" 
stitution  and  the  physiological  action  of  medicinal  and  poison- 
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ous  substances.  That  such  a  relation  mast  exist,  we  can  have 
no  doubt;  and,  indeed,  attempts  have  been  made  by  some  to 
establish  the  relation  in  certain  cases.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
subject  has  not  received  that  systematic  investigation  which  it 
is  now  receiving  at  tho  hands  of  the  authors  of  the  paper. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  influ- 
ence which  chemical  constitution  exerts  upon  physiological 
action,  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  take  substances  having 
a  very  definite  and  energetic  physiological  action,  and  then  to 
perform  upon  them  a  chemical  operation,  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  a  definite  change  in  the  constitution,  and  to 
examine  the  modification  which  the  physiological  action  has 
undergone.  Such  has-  been  the  plan  which  the  authors  have 
pursued;  the  bodies  which  they  have  chosen  for  examination 
are  the  more  active  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  the  chemical 
operation,  of  which  they  have  studied  the  effect,  has  been  the 
direct  addition  of  iodide  of  methyl.  It  was  shown  by  How  that, 
when  iodide  of  methyl  acts  upon  strychnia,  brucia,  morphia, 
and  other  alkaloids,  it  adds  itself  to  them,  and  beautiful  crystal- 
line bodies  ire  produced  which  differ  considerably  in  character 
from  the  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  The  authors  have  already  ex- 
amined the  physiological  action  of  the  bodies  produced  by  the 
addition  of  iodide  of  methyl  to  strichnia;  brucia,  morphia,  the- 
baia,  codeia  and  nicotia. 

The  iodide  ef  methyl-s.trychnium  is  prepared  by  first  treating 
finely  pulverized  strychnia  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
in  dilute  alcohol,  and  then  adding  an  excess  of  iodide  of  methyl 
mixed  with  about  its  own  volume  of  rectified  spirit,  and  digest- 
ing in  a  flask  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  spirit  is  thereafter  dis- 
tilled off,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystallized.  It  is 
well  known  that  doses  of  ptrychnia,  varying  from  one-twentieth 
to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain,  rapidly  produce  in  rabbits  most  vio- 
lent convulsions,  and  in  a  few  minutes  kill  the  animal ;  the 
phenomena  produced  being  due  to  a  localization  of  its  action  on 
the  chord.  It  was  found  that  twelve  grains  of  iodide  of  methyl- 
strychnium,  when  administered  (by  subcutaneous  injection)  to 
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rabbits  weighing  three  pounds,  produced  no  effoct  whatever. 
Fifteen  grains  produced  symptoms,  and  twenty  killed ;  but  the 
animal  died  with  symptoms  altogether  different  from  those  pro- 
duced by  strychnia.  In  place  of  violent  and  spasmodic  convul- 
sions and  muscular  rigidity,  the  appearances  were  those  of  para- 
lysis with  complete  general  flaccidity.  The  spinal  motor  nerves 
were  either  paralyzed,  or  speedily  became  so ;  and,  instead  of 
the  speedy  occurrence  of  muscular  rigidity,  the  muscles  re- 
mained flaccid,  contractile,  and  alkaline  for  several  hours.  In 
short,  bjT  the  addition  of  iodide  of  methyl  to  strychnia,  the  toxic 
properties  of  the  latter  are  diminished  about  140  times;  and  the 
body  produced  possesses  the  physiological  action  of  curare,  viz., 
paralysis  of  the  end-organs  of  the  motor  nerves. 

Similarly,  Brown  and  Fraser  have  discovered  that  the  toxic 
properties  of  brucia,  thebaia  and  codeia  are  immensely  dimin- 
ished by  the  addition  of  methyl ;  and  that  the  bodies  produced, 
instead  of  being,  as  all  three  of  these  alkaloids  are,  strongly 
convulsent,  possess,  on  the  contrary,  the  physiological  action  of 
curare.  Morphia,  as  is  well  known,  possesses  both  soporific 
and  convulsent  properties;  its  toxic  action  is  much  diminished 
by  the  addition  of  iodide  of  methyl ;  its  convulsent  action  ia 
destroyed,  but  its  soporific  action  remains.  The  above  are 
amongst  the  chief  resuUs  which  have  been  obtained  by  the 
authors,  and  appeared  to  possess  such  interest  as  to  warrant  my 
drawing  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  them.: — British  Medical 
Journal. 


Cobra  Poisoning. — Peter  Hood,  M.  D.,  describes  in  the 
Lancet  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  bite  of  a  cobra  in  India,  in 
which  he  tied  the  patient's  hands  to  the  back  of  a  buggy,  and 
drove  several  miles,  obliging  the  man  to  run  rapidly  until 
nearly  exhausted.  The  profuse  perspiration  thus  occasioned 
was  maintained  by  frequent  doses  of  eau  de  luce,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered.  Continued  and  forced  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  seems  the  only  mode  of  preventing  the  action  of  this 
terrible  poison. 
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MEDICAL    KEPORTEK 


ST.  LOUIS,  JULY  15,  1868. 


St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. — The  annual  circular  of  this 
institution  accompanies  this  number  of  the  .Reporter.  We 
congratulate  the  pharmaceutists  of  St.  Louis  upon  the  success 
of  their  endeavors  in  establishing  a  first-class  School  of  Phar- 
macy in  this  city.  The  result  is  one  in  which  they  can  feel  a 
just  pride  in  sustaining,  and  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinued and  increasing  influence  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
members  of  their  profession.  Pharmacy  is  recognized  truly  as 
a  science,  and  one  that  requires  hard  study  and  earnest  appli- 
cation to  master.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  practical  pharma- 
ceutist be  recognized  as  a  member  of  a  liberal  profession,  and 
one  of  no  secondary  importance  ?  He,  as  well  as  the  ph}*si- 
cian,  holds  the  life  of  his  fellow  man  in  his  hands.  To  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  careful  compounding  of  the 
prescription,  does  the  physician  owe  his  success.  Both  are 
equally  important  branches  of  the  curative  art,  each  necessary 
to  the  other  in  the  endeavor  to  relieve  human  suffering.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  high  stand  taken  by  the  pharmaceutists  of 
St.  Louis,  and  trust,  by  their  earnest  support  of  their  college,  to 
see  maintained  the  determination  to  require  educated  and  qual- 
ified persons  to  fill  the  responsible  positions  of  dispensing 
druggists.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  just  issued  a  now  and 
most  beautiful  diploma  to  its  graduates,  and  we  trust  it  will  be 
the  pride  of  all  good  pharmaceutists  to  be  the  worthy  possessors 
of  one. 

The  college  has  largely  increased  its  facilities  for  instruction 
during  the  coming  Course.  The  Faculty  have  also  added  a 
complete  course  of  Physiological  and  Systematic  Botany,  which 
will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  his  study  of  vegetable  materia 
medica.  They  will  also  give  elaborate  intruction  in  the  method 
of  gathoring  and  preparing  the  indigenous   remedies  of  this 
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country,  justly  desiring  to  place  our  own  native  plants  promi 
nently  before  the  profession.  We  understand,  from  present 
prospects,  that  the  class  this  winter  will  be  large. 

For  further  information  we  refer  to  the  annual  announce- 
ment. 


Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  Willamette  University, 
Salem,  Oregon. — We  have  received  the  annual  announcement  of 
this  young  but  enterprising  medical  sthool — a  pioneer  in  the 
far  West — and  we  extend  to  them  a  fraternal  greeting.  We 
extract  the  following  from  their  circular : 

The  thir^d  course  of  lectures  of  this  institution  will  com- 
mence on  the  4th  day  of  November,  and  continue  four  months. 

The  medical  department  is  now  established  as  a  permanent 
institution;  and  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
medical  science  and  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  institution, 
the  Trustees  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  add  two  more.  Profes- 
sors to  this  department.  The  confidence  reposed  in  the  Faculty 
by  the  profession,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties,  have  elicited  the  highest  commendation ; 
therefore  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  are  fully  determined  to 
make  the  institution  one  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  school  of 
sound  medical  learning  and  practical  acquirements.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  end,  we  have  added  such  appliances  as  necessary  to 
demonstrate  fully  and  clearly  each  and  every  branch. 

The  means  of  illustrations  in  each  department  are  ample,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  thorough  and  complete.  Material  for 
practical  anatomy  will  be  supplied  in  abundance. 

Clinical  instructions  will  be  given  twice  a  week.  Surgical 
operations  performed  in  presence  of  the  class.  Clinical  advant- 
ages of  this  college  are  good  for  a  new  country.  The  County 
Hospital  and  State  Penitentiary,  with  out-patients,  afford  to 
the  class  a  large  amount  of  material  for  clinical  study. 

The  following  are  the  Medical  Faculty : 

H.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical,  Operative  and 
Military  Surgery. 

A.  M/  Loryea,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery, 
Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

E.  E.  Fiske,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Clinics. 
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J.  W.  McAfee,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Diag- 
nosis and  Hygiene. 

D.  Peyton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children. 

J.  H.  Wythe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Plrpsiology  and 
Pathology. 

J.  Boswell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

O.  P.  S.  Plummer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology. 

A.  Sharpies,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  and  SuTgi- 
cal  Anatomy. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

M.  B.  Lingo,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


Pepsine. — Among  the  results  of  the  application  of  science  to 
the  practice  of  medicine,  none  appear  to  promise  more  import- 
ant results  than  Pepsine,  the  digestive  principle  of  the  gastric 
juice,  which,  in  a  purified  state,  and  mixed  with  some  inert 
vegetable  powder,  or  dissolved  in  wine,  or  made  into  a  lozenge, 
forms  a.  valuable  medicine.  It  appears  that  the  use  of  this 
important  agent  is  groatly  increasing  as  the  knowledge  of  its 
effects  becomes  more  widely  diffused.  A  few  grains  put  into  a 
wine  glass  with  some  water  forms  at  once  an  artificial  stomach 
in  which  food  may  be  digested,  and  in  this  way  the  relative 
value  of  different  samples  of  Pepsine  may  be  determined.  At  a 
lecture  that  was  delivered  a  short  time  ago  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  by  Dr.  Letheby,  an  experiment  of  this  sort  was  made,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  animal  fibrine  were  digested  in  bottles 
during  the  lecture,  with  English  (Mbrson's)  and  also  with 
French  Pepsine. — Extract  from  the  Morning  Herald  and  Stand- 
ard  Newspapers. 


Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — We  would  call 
attention  to  the  announcement  of  this  institution,  which  will 
be  found  in  our  advertising  department.  It  has  an  able  corps 
of  Professors,  fully  covering  every  branch  of  medical  science. 
We  have  only  to  regret  the  very  low  fees  charged  for  the 
Course.  Would  that  our  medical  colleges  could  be  more  uni- 
form in  that  respect. 
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New  Regulations  to  insure  Attendance  of  Medical  Students  upon 
Lectures  in  England. — The  Medical  Teachers'  Association  of 
England  have  adopted  a  rule  requiring  that  no  Professor  sign 
any  schedule  necessary  io  admission  for  examination  before  any 
of  the  examining  boards,  unless,  by  the  system  of  marking 
recently  adopted,  it  appear  that  the  student  in  question  has 
attended  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  lectures 
comprising  the  course  represented  by  the  schedule  or  certificate. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  June,  1868. 

Furnished  for  the  St.   Louts  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DEATHS  DURING   THK    ABOVtt    PERIOD. 


White  Males 159 

Whito  Females 120 

Colored  Males 14 

Colored  Females 17 

Born  in  the  United  States 240 

Born  in  Germany 60 

Born  in  Ireland 41 

Born  in  other  countries 18 

DISK  j 

Abscess 1 . 

Apoplexy 9 

Atrophy 5 

Bronchitis 2 

Burns 1 

Cancer 3 

Carditis 2 

Cerebriti? 6 

Cholera  M«»rbu« 6 

Cholera  Infantum 20 

Convulsions 26 

Congeption  of  Brain 10 

Debility 7 

Dentition 8 

Delirium    Tremens 2 

Disease  of  the  Heart 6 

Diarrhoea 8 

Diphtheria 1 

Drop*y 9 

Drowned 4 

Dysentery 9 

Enteritis." 6 

Epilepsy 1 

Erysipelas 1 

Fever  Intermittent 7 

Fever  Remittent 6 

Fever  Puerperal 3 

Fever  Tvpl  oid 14 

Gangrena   M 2 


Siill  Born 84 

Under  five  years  of  aaje 146 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  26 
Between  twenty  and  fort)'  years.  84 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  35 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  16 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  4 
Total..' 344 

JSKS. 

Gastritis 3 

Hemorrhage 1 

Hepatitis „  4 

Hydrocephalus 1 

Hvdrothorax 1 

Inflammation 2 

Jaundice 8 

Labor 2 

LaryngUis 2 

Marasmus 5 

Meningitis 16 

Metritis 1 

Old  Age 3 

Paralysis 1 

Peritonitis 6 

Phthisis... 87 

Pneumonia „  Iq 

Poison 1 

Premature  Birth 8 

Rheumatism M  1 

Scurvy- 2 

Sca-latina 2 

Se.ro'ula 1 

Sunstroke „.  3 

Svphilis 1 

Tetanus 6 

Trismus 2 

Ulceration 4 

W«»unds 8 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  June,  18»»G 420 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  Jun.',  1867 ...385 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  June,  1868... 344 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR  INVARIABLE  NOTION  OF  TWO 
KINDS  OF  BLOOD,  VIZ.:  VENOUS  AND  ARTERIAL. 

By  Prof.  Rufus  King  Brown*,  M.  D .,  of  New  York. 

The  excelling  importance,  exceeding  that  of  all  other  given 
realities  in  the  field  of  physiology,  and  hence  of  pathology,  is 
T  rectifying  the  above  error,  because  from  it  has  arisen  the  notion 
that  there  aie  two  kinds  of  blood,  of  remarkably  different  com- 
position, character  and  function  in  their  relation  to  the  various 
tissues:  two  kinds,  namely  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

From  the  supposition  that  there  ie  a  process  by  which  the 
blood  "  darkens/'  is  begotten  our  habitual  notion  that  the  blood 
is  "  changed  "  from  venous  to  arterial,  and,  during  this  darken- 
ing, is  turned  to  a  fluid  of  different  properties. 

The  supposition  thus  begotten  of  our  false  notion  of  two 
changes  of  color  as  its  source,  is  designated  the  conversion  of 
the  blood. 

This  conversion  is  a  darkening  of  color  and  a  change  of  prop- 
erties. And  from  this  it  is  seen  that  the  supposition  of  a  dark- 
ening of  color  leads  to  that  of  a  change  of  other  properties. 

To  state  it  more  specifically :  we  suppose  that  a  conversion  of 
the  blood,  indicated  by  its  change  of  color,  takes  place,  by 
which  arterial  blood  undergoes  a  change  into  another  kind  of 
blood,  blood  of  decidedly  other  properties — L  e.,  venous  blood. 

No  great  departure  from  the  limits  of  scientific  truth  would 
have  ensued  from  the  notion  of  there  being  in  the  veins  another 
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kind  of  blood  than  arterial,  provided  our  description  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood  involved  an  appreciation  or  understanding  of 
exactly  what  the  character  of  the  difference  in  blood  of  arteries 
and  veins  was. 

But  just  this  fallacy  of  observation  it  is,  namely,  the  fallacy 
of  this  change  of  color  from  bright  red  to  dark,  which  enters  as 
upon  holding  the  idea  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  two.  From  this  difference  of  color  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries  and  veins,  we  suppose  a  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  blood  fluid  in  arteries  and  veins,  the  difference  in  color 
being,  as  we  suppose,  a  manifestation  of  a  difference  due  to  some 
change  or  conversion  of  the  blood  from  a  compound  of  one 
character  to  a  compound  of  an  entirely  different  character  and 
grade. 

But  let  us  illustrate  this  fallacy  more  distinctly,  \n  order  to 
show  that  the  blood  undergoes  no  such  transformation  of  its 
ingredients  in  passing  from  arteries  to  veins;  and  that  as  it 
undergoes  no  change  of  color  after  leaving  the  lungs,  and  before 
entering  the  veins,  but  only  while  in  the  lungs,  so  it  undergoes 
no  transformation  of  its  component  substances  which  make 
them  two,  each  another  kind  of  blood,  different  to  the  other. 

As  the  ancients  regarded  the  arteries  and  veins  as  occupied 
by  two  fluids  of  entirely  different  character  and  course,  so  we 
repeat  the  lesson,  with  slight  modification. 

At  the  outset,  then,  we  must  apprehend  that  the  blood  in  the 
veins  is  bodily  precisely  the  blood  which,  less  advanced  on  its 
course  in  the  vessels,  is  arterial,  while  at  the  same  time  this 
arterial  blood  is  precisely  what,  on  entering  the  lungs,  is  venous. 

In  this  statement  the  difference  admitted  simply  designates,  not 
that  the  blood  differs  by  any  change  in  it  of  any  kind,  which 
transforms  what  is  one  kind  into  what  is  another  kind  of  blood, 
but  simply  by  ingress  to  and  egress  from,  by  addition  to  and 
substraction  from,  its  elements,  of  substances  going  away  from 
and  coming  into  it  from  other  sources  than  the  blood  itself. 

In  other  words,  the  otherness  of  each  does  not  consist,  as  we 
suppose,  in  a  conversion,  or  transformation,  of  the  substance  of 
either,  thus  constituting  it  a  fact  of  chemical  change,  producing 
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from  one  Bet  of  substances  another  compound  of  substances,  but 
resides  wholly  in  the  income  of  other  substances  from  the  out- 
side, and  the  exit  of  its  ingredients  passing  off  from  the  inside. 

The  differences  in  blood,  we  already  see,  due  to  these  two 
widely  distinct  sources,  must  be  much  unlike,  the  one  being  a 
process  by  which  the  blood  in  any  part  of  its  course  is  trans- 
formed to  a  compound  of  substances,  found  to  be  different  at  a 
farther  advanced  part  of  its  course;  while  the  other  is  untrans- 
formed,  but  changed  by  the  addition  to  it  of  certain  substances, 
and  the  removal  from  it  in  part  of  its  own  substance.  In  the 
one  case  the  blood  is  transformed  by  an  interior  and  intrinsic 
process  within  its  ingredients,  while  in  the  other  any  variation 
in  its  charactor  is  due,  without  any  such  process,  to  substances 
received  by  it,  and  substances  which  leave  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  assigned  to  this  supposed  transformation  of 
blood  ingredients  the  making  of  the  arterial  venous;  and 
although  we  have  at  the  same  time  admitted  the  addition  to 
and  substraction  from  the  blood  in  an  unspecific  way,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  regarded  the  former  as  the  source  of  the  venous 
blood  as  one  fluid,  and  of  the  arterial  blood  as  another. 

But  the  truth  is  demonstrably  the  reverse,  for  it  is  to  the 
latter  source,  and  to  it  alone,  that  any  diversity  or  dissimilarity 
of  character  of  the  blood  in  different  parts  of  its  volume  is  due  • 
Contrary,  then,  to  the  lessons  which  we  are  invariably  taught 
upon  this  subjeot,  it  is  to  these  additions  and  abstractions,  and  to 
these  alone,  that  any  variations  in  the  character  of  blood  is  to 
be  traced,  and  apart  from  these  no  changes  of  blood  occur. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  no  conversion  or  transformations  in 
blood  exist  of  substances  which,  constituting  blood  of  one  char- 
acter (arterial),  are  by  such  conversion  made  over  into  constit- 
uents, forming  thence  blood  of  another  kind  (venous). 

This  theorem,  if  true,  entirely  disproves  our  long-taught 
notion  of  two  kinds  of  blood,  one  as  yet  unconverted  and  the 
other  converted,  or  blood  of  one  kind,  the  net  production  of  one 
conversion,  and  blood  of  another  kind  the  net  product  of  an- 
other conversion — the  conversion  in  either  case  being  consum- 
mated, as  supposed,  in  the  newly  instituted  characters. 
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And,  secondly,  whatever  the  changes  which  take  place,  and 
these  are  not  transformations,  pertain  exclusively  to  the  blood  we 
call  venous. 

In  representing  the  facts  form  ul  arize  din  these  propositions,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  recognize  all  of  those  pertaining  to  either.  This 
wo  shall  be  constrained  to  do  in  order  to  make  evident  that  no 
conversion  or  transformation  of  substance  of  the  blood,  by  which 
two  kinds  are  formed,  takes  place. 

The  question  likely  first  to  present  itself  is,  does  not  arterial 
blood  undergo  a  conversion  or  change?  And  the  answer  is, 
certainly  not;  for  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  in 
the  lungs,  which  we  suppose  converts  it  into  another  kind, 
namely,  arterial,  is  not  a  conversion,  but  simply  a  change  of 
color. 

But  if  this  be  not  a  conversion  of  substanco,  what  is  the 
nature  of  what  you  call  a  change,  not  a  conversion  ?  Omitting 
here  a  complete  definition  of  the  character  of  this  change,  the 
answer  is,  that  this  change  consists  in  the  coming  into  contact 
with  the  globules  of  the  oxygen.  And  the  change  which  ia 
consummated  in  the  fact  is  not  any  conversion  of  substance, 
but  a  change  in  color  (of  that  color  already  existing)  of  the 
globule.  And  it  is  the  entire  void  hitherto  existing  of  any 
apprehension  of  the  very  gross  difference  and  unlikeness  be- 
tween the  character  of  this  act  and  a  conversion  of  substance 
we  have  so  erroneously  supposed  the  act  to  be,  or  to  result  in, 
that  leaves  room  for  the  altogether  false  notion  that  in  it  the 
blood  is  changed,  or  turned  from  one  kind  to  another  kind — 
meaning  by  the  word  changed,  so  converted. 

But  if  this  be  not  a  conversion,  what  is  conversion  in  such  or 
similar  cases  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  what  we  ought 
to  have  gained  long  before  we  named  any  phenomena  a  process 
of  conversion  ;  and  it  is  an  example  of  our  well-nigh  invariable 
habit  in  matters  of  this  kind  of  naming  phenomena,  while  we 
do  not  understand  what  they  consi«t  in/what  their  characters 
are,  to  a  correct  appreciation.  In  the  same  manner  we  m>e  the 
word  changed  here  intelligently. 
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I  know  very  well  that  this  incoming  of  oxygen  is  called  a 
union  of  the  oxygon  with  the  globule,  but  with  how  much 
knowledge  is  plain  from  the  above  examples.  In  any  conver- 
sion the  converting  substance  must  take  hold  of,  and  unite  with, 
what  is  to  be  converted.  This,  in  fact,  constitutes  much  of  the 
process  itself.  And  the  substance  consequent  on  this  union 
must  be  different  from  what  each  was  by  itself.  Was  there  ever 
any  imaginable  conversion  that  did  not  at  least  present  these 
features  ? 

I  know,  too,  that  various  and  contradictory  characters  have 
been  imagined  of  this  supposed  conversion ;  as,  for  example,  that 
the  oxygen  is  in  "  union  "  with  the  globule,  and  "  produces  "  car- 
bonic acid,  that  it  nutrifies  the  globule,  and  yet  that  it  is  carried 
by  the  globule,  and  there  delivered  to  the  tissues.  One  is  dissolu- 
tion of  globular  form  and  substance,  the  second  is  increase  of 
substance,  and  the  third  is  no  union  at  all.  Of  course  the  latter 
explicitly  contradicts  the  former. 

For  what  sort  of  a  union  is  it  in  which  the  parties  are  free  to 
leave  each  other,  as  the  oxygen  does  the  globule  ?  If  we  call 
this  a  "union  "  at  all,  it  is  only  because  we  use  the  word  in  an 
accommodated  sense,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  term 
which  accurately  designates  the  transient  tenure  of  their  con- 
tact. But,  meantime,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  oxygen  leaves  the  globule  precisely  as  it  was,  in  form  and 
substance,  neither  of  which  it  has  affected,  and,  consequently, 
not  converted.  The  oygen  has  not  united  with  the  globule,  but 
only  been  carried  by  it  into  other  parts  of  the  blood  channels, 
where  it  unites,  properly  spread  throughout  thorn,  with  other 
materials  of  the  blood. 

We  see,  therefore,  there  is  no  transformation  nor  conversion 
of  the  blood  leaving  the  lungs,  by  which  it  is  made  into  another 
kind  of  blood  from  that  which  enters  them.  In  short,  that 
there  is  nothing  enacted  here  which  soparates  the  fluid  on  one 
side  of  the  line  of  supposed  conversion  from  the  other,  making 
them  two  bloods. 

But  you  say  there  is  a  change  which  occurs.  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  change,  which  is  not  a  conversion  ?    This  change, 
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j.  e.,  the  fact,  or  event,  or  phenomena,  correctly  designated  by 
that  term,  which  never  stands  where  it  is  properly  usod,  and 
where  one  has  the  true  idea  of  a  change,  for  conversion,  is 
simply  a  passing  affection  in  the  color  of  the  globule.  It  is  not 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  globule,  neither  does  it  involve  the 
least  loss  of  the  globule  or  conversion  of  any  of  its  constituents. 
It  is  confined  to  the  globule,  and  is  due  to  the  entering  oxygen. 
So  long  as  the  oxygen  remains  with  the  globules,  that  is,  until 
it  is  spread  by  their  advance  throughout  the  ingredients  of  the 
plasma,  it  exists,  and  no  longer.  It  consists  in  nothing  what- 
ever beyond  a  mere  change  of  color,  and  is  no  extraneous  color 
intromitted  into  the  globule,  nor  produced  by  a  fancied  color- 
making  power  of  the  oxygen,  for  none  such  exists.  Even  those 
who  entertain  the  double  fancy,  that  colors  in  the  globule  are  pro* 
duced  by  oxygen,  would  not  fancy  that  it  could  produco  color  in 
a  colorless  or  uncolored  globule.  And  in  the  case  of  the  red 
globule,  it  can  only  be  the  agent  of  this  change,  because  the 
globule  has  its  color  by  formation,  freed  from  any  participation 
of  the  oxygen.  The  oxygen,  therefore,  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  globule,  has  furnished  to  it  all  the  materials  for  this 
change  of  color,  among  which  must  be  the  color,  or  the  color 
substance,  itself.  This  color  substance,  existing  in  tho  globule 
by  the  very  act  of  formation,  is  capable  from  its  constitution  of 
a  change.  Being  purple  red,  or  what  we  call  venous,  on  the 
utterly  mistaken  assumption  that  it  is  tho  product  of  a  change 
from  another  hue,  it  will  change  to  bright  red.  But  it  does  not 
hold  to  this  change.  It  does  not  remain  so  changed  throughout 
the  circuit,  but  only  while  the  oxygen  is  with  it ;  then  it  ceases 
that  hue,  and  is  its  own  proper  hue.  This  hue,  called  venous, 
we  suppose  to  be  caused,  not  in  the  anatomical  formation  of  the 
globule,  but  by  carbonic  acid,  long  after  the  globule  is  a  com- 
pleted anatomical  form,  and  in  the  full  round  of  its  functions  as 
a  carrier  of  oxygen.  Hence,  when  we  come  upon  by  sight,  or 
reach  the  point  following  the  flow,  where  it  invariably  appears, 
namely,  in  the  capillaries  and  veins,  we  think  it  a  color,  not 
which  has  merely  undergone  one  change  of  color  in  the  lungs, 
but  another  change  from  the  first  change,  in  the  situations 
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where  it  is  found,  and  the  color  as  belonging  to  blood  which  has 
undergone  a  conversion  of  substance.  No  supposition  can  be 
more  opposed  to  facts. 

No  where  in  any  statement  of  the  case  has  it  appeared  that 
we  have  ever  recognized  any  color  of  the  globule  by  formation. 
Yet,  even  while  void  of  its  recognition,  if  we  were  ques. 
tioned  as  to  its  existence,  we  would  (unless  we  withheld  the 
admission  for  argument  sake)  admit  that  the  blood  globule  must 
have  this  color,  as  much  as  muscular  substance  has  its. 

Yet  which  is  it?  —  for  our  sole  notion  of  the  color  of  the 
blood  is  of  colors  not  at  all  of  this  character  or  origin.  Can  we 
have  recognized  the  two  colors  of  blood  in  their  true  characters 
if  we  have  not  identified  either  of  them  as  the  original  color  of 
the  globule,  but  only  as  colors  which  arise  in  its  later  experi- 
ence— colors  which  are  the  supposed  products  of  extraneous 
substances  it  meets  with  ? 

Moi  cover,  if  the  globule  has  a  color  embodied  in  the  very  act 
of  its  growth,  can  it  have  two  colors,  neither  of  which  (as  we 
suppose)  are  so  embodied,  but  only  exist  by  changes  ?  These 
questions  once  formed,  must  remain  without  recognition  or 
answer,  unless  we  disembarrass  ourselves  of  our  present  notion. 
And  the  one  sole  way  of  doing  this  latter  is  to  recognize  the  one 
sole  fact,  that  the  case  is  strictly  one  in  which  the  blood  having 
such  a  color,  it  undergoes  a  change  in  the  lungs,  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen.  Seen  so  far,  then,  that  it  has  one  change,  it  need  not 
be  pointed  out  that  beside  this,  and  consecutive  to  it,  the  consti- 
tutional color  must  itself  appear  in  its  unchanged  character; 
and  that  the  one  variation  of  hue,  effected  innumerable  times  in 
the  lungs,  is  the  only  change,  miscalled  conversion,  which  it 
undergoes.  That,  being  one  kind  of  blood,  implying  another 
kind,  it  undergoes  a  change  or  conversion,  unlike  what  it  was 
before,  is  totally  fallacious,  for  neither  in  color  nor  substance 
does  any  such  change  or  conversion  occur  in  arterial  blood. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  one  kind  of  blood  and 
another  kind,  each  of  which  is  different  from  the  other,  caused 
by  an  alteration  of  any  substance  converted  within  its  volume ; 
for  venous  blood,  except  by  increase  of  substances,  and  hence 
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complexity  of  composition,  by  which  enters  from  without,  is 
unaltered  arterial  blood. 

The  blood  of  the  veins  receives  from  without  substances  of 
varied  characters,  conforming  to  the  matters  which  change  posi- 
tion in  the  surrounding  tissues,  from  many  localities,  some  dis- 
tant from  and  others  near  to  the  heart.  Besides  this,  the  blood 
in  these  vessels  continually  receives  a  flow  of  fluid  from  the 
lymphatic  canals  and  vessels,  and  occasionally  from  the  secre- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  mingled  with  the  products  of 
.digestion.  From  the  spleen  it  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
more  or  less  soft,  solid  matters  contracted  there.  But  none  of 
these  additional  substances  are  conversions  of  the  blood,  nor 
participants  in  any  act  of  conversion  in  it.  The  transforma- 
tions they  have  undergone  are  not  a  process  transacted  in  and 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  blood.  They  onljT  replenish  the 
volume,  and  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  characters  of  the 
blood,  but  do  not  convert  its  substances. 

On  the  other  hand  the  blood  loses  certain  quantities  of  saline 
and  watery  ingredients,  in  all  situations  of  the  organism.  It 
loses  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  while  the  oxygen  it  receives 
there  is  only  an  accession  to  its  substance,  which  produces  no 
other  conversion  therein  than  change  of  color,  by  its  adhesion 
or  other  form  of  connection  to  the  globules,  and  eventually  re- 
leaves  the  blood  to  take  part  in  the  changes  of  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  vessels.  All  these  substances,  after  flowing 
through  a  certain  route,  become  arterial,  and  all  join  and  unite 
in  the  formation  of  that  fluid. 

The  truth  is,  the  accession  of  the  oxygen  intersects,  or  pre- 
vents, so  to  speak,  the  unremitting  continuance  of  the  dark 
color,  so  that  but  for  the  oxygen  this  continuance  would  be 
unbroken  or  uninterrupted.  The  oxygen  continues  this  so  long 
as  it  coheres  with  the  globule.  The  bright  red  is  what  the 
oxygen  has  done,  and  the  dark,  natural  color  of  the  globule  re- 
continues  when  this  is,  so  to  speak,  undone ;  that  is,  the  light 
red  is  a  change  the  oxygen  does.  This  which  the  oxygen  does 
by  its  presence  it  tin-does  in  the  act  of  its  absenting  itself  from 
the  globule.    We  say  that  the  blood  darkens.      This  implies 
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that  the  bright  red  is  its  natural  color.  But  the  exact  reverse  is 
true.  The  red  is  only  an  effect,  which  has  to  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  new  supplies  of  oxygen,  otherwise  the  blood 
would  never  bright  redden.  Whereas  its  darkness  is  what  it  is 
by  its  very  formation,  and  not  by  any  subsequent  experience. 

"We  admit  that  this  reddening  is  only  of  a  very  transient 
tenure;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  by  itself 
permanent,  and  is  only  put  a  stop  to,  or  made  to  be  transient, 
by  carbonic  acid.  No,  we  mean  that  in  its  very  character  it 
is  transient. 

We  make  this  admission  without  discovering  the  force  and 
position  of  the  truth,  or  understanding  it  as  a  discovered  truth, 
when  we  contrast  the  change  made  by  oxygen  and  carbonic 
oxide.  The  latter  makes  a  permanent  change  by  contrast  with 
the  former,  which  makes  only  a  transient  one.  The  very  state- 
ment of  this  latter  fact  implies  the  proof  involved  in  the  truth 
itself.  This  is  evident  enough,  for  if  the  oxygen  joins  the 
globule,  and  that  junction  signalized  by  the  red  is  transient,  not 
being  put  a  slop  to  or  made  transient  by  another  substance,  it  is 
transient  because  the  oxygen  makes  it  by  contact,  and  stops  it, 
or  makes  it  to  be  only  transient  by  itself  ceasing  its  contact. 

We  admit  this  over  and  over  again,  without,  however,  in  the 
least  appreciating  it  as  discovered  truth  (and  this  shows  the 
radical  difference  between  our  ordinary  unappreciative,  and  fre- 
quently unintelligent,  acknowledgments).  We  admit  it  by 
affirming  that  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  tissues,  to  do  which  it 
must  leave  the  globule.  We  admit  it,  also,  in  another  form  of 
affirmation  when  we  say  it  oxidises  the  tissues,  to  do  which  it 
leaves  the  globule.  And  each  of  these  relations  equally  implies 
that  the  relation  of  the  oxygen  to  the  globule,  which  induces  the 
redness,  is  transient,  and  that  this  change  is  wholly  depondent 
on  that  relation.  That  it  does  not,  and:  can  not,  be  in  process  of 
existence  in  the  globule  after  the  oxygen  has  left  it.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  commission  of  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  these 
utterances,  we  at  the  same  time  go  on  to  contradict  them  by 
affirming  that  this  bright  red  does  not  continue  to  exist  after 
the  oxygen  has  left  it,  by  saying  that  the  globule  "  darkens," 
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which  is  saying  that  the  bright  red  continues,  only  it  has 
become  darker,  or  deepened  its  color.  And  this  we  affirm, 
because  we  have  previously  denied  that  the  dark  red  is  the  per- 
manent organic  or  anatomically  involved  color  of  the  globule, 
which  re-continues  and  re-continues  just  as  many  times  as  this 
change  has  and  does  take  place.  But  what,  on  this  very  show- 
ing, can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  relation  is  not  transient — 
that  it  is  permanent;  in  which  case  nothing  could  put  an  end  to 
it  ?  And  what  this  permanency  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  the 
relation  of  the  oxygen  to  the  colored  globule,  thus  demonstrating 
the  exact  truth  of  the  case,  is  shown  in  the  reddening  of  the 
globule  by  carbonic  oxide,  precisely  as  with  oxygen.  This  rela- 
tion is  permanent.  No  other  substance  will  bring  it  to  a  close. 
And  this  is  because  the  carbonic  oxide,  which  brightens  the 
globule  color,  does  not,  and  will  not,  leave  the  globule,  but 
becomes  occluded  in  it.  The  permanency  of  reddening  of  the 
globule  by  carbonic  oxide,  which  makes  perfectly  evident  the 
transiency  of  its  reddening  by  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  is  entirely 
due  to  its  remaining  occluded  in  the  globules,  while  it  plainly 
shows  that  the  transiency  in  the  case  of  oxygen  is  entirely  due 
to  its  leaving  the  globule  after  joining  it.  Now,  what  is  this 
transiency  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  question  is  pertinent, 
because  we  need  to  understand  what  we  mean,  as  well  as  to 
"mean  "  something.  What  is  this  transiency  but  a  stopping,  or 
arrest,  or  cessation  of  something  ?  * 

Does  this  stoppage  mean  to  leave  the  thing  as  it  is,  while  con- 
tinuing?— the  phenomena  still  existing  or  continuing?  The 
reddening  by  carbonic  oxide  is  an  example  of  this.  This  is  not 
to  stop  the  phenomena,  but  to  continue  it  permanently  as  once 
done.  Weil,  but  this  would  be  a  continuing  of  the  thing,  and 
not  a  putting  a  stop  to  its  continuance ;  or  does  it  mean  to  stop 
the  thing,  which  is  continuing;  to  stop  the  very  phenomena,, 
thus  leaving  the  conditions  in  which  the  phenomena  occurs  as 
they  were  before,  that  is,  without  the  phenomena  ?  It  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  this  latter.  Now,  what  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  case  in  hand  ?  The  bright  reddening  with  oxygen.  And 
this  is  put  a  stop  to.    And  what  was  the  condition  in  which  it 
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occurred  ?  The  dark  red  color.  And  as  the  putting  a  stop  to 
this  reddening  leaves  conditions  as  they  were  before,  that  is, 
vacates  the  phenomena,  what  was  before  was  simply  the  dark 
red  color.  In  veriest  truth,  the  only  other  thing  different  from 
the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  a  continuance  of  the  phe- 
nomena once  done,  and  which  it  does  not  mean,  is  the  vacating 
the  phenomena  itself.  And  as  it  was  this  phenomena  which 
the  change  of  things  consisted  in,  to  vacate  this  phenomena  is 
simply  to  leave  things  unchanged.  To  leave  them,  in  short, 
with  no  phenomena  in  the  case.  This  is  a  precise  representa- 
tion of  the  case  in  the  phenomena  of  change  of  color  by  redden- 
ing of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  (the  only  change  of  color  which 
occurs  in  the  blood).  The  accession  of  the  oxygen  to  the 
globule  induces  the  phenomena  of  change,  its  secession;  stops 
tho  phenomena,  stops  the  change,  leaving  the  blood  color  as  it 
was.  No  other  element,  for  the  occurrence  and  after  cessation 
of  changes,  is  demanded,  or  can  be  placed  here.  And  are  not 
all  the  other  elements  of  the  case  accurately  repeated  ?  I  know, 
of  course,  that  while  we  are  possessed  by  the  error,  this  "color 
as  it  was,"  namely,  the  dark,  is  a  color  not  intrinsic  to  the 
globule,  nor  the  visage  of  its  most  lasting  organic  matters,  its 
very  stuff  and  tissue,  but  is  an  effect  produced  by  carbonic  acid, 
wo  will  look  for  not  only  what  accounts  for  the  occurrence  and 
cessation  of  the  change  of  color,  not  only  for  what  represents 
that,  but  also  for  something  else  which  accounts  for  this  "  color 
as  it  was,"  this  dark  red. 

But  this  is  only  because  of  our  erroneous  notion  of  the  origin 
and  characters,  or  tenure  of  existence,  of  this  color.  If  we  are 
not  in  error,  however,  we  see  that  this  color  is  accounted  for 
when  it  is  shown  to  be  that  of  the  original  substance  of  the 
globule — its  invariable  color,  when  not  subject  to  either  car- 
bonic acid  or  oxygon.  And  as  it  is  not  a  mere  change  or  con- 
version of  a  color,  it  exacts  no  such  supposition  of  carbonic  acid 
or  other  substance,  after  being  red,  to  give  it  existence.  If  our 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  has  to  be  given  existence  to,  or 
produced  to  sight,  is  entirely  wrong,  then  it  is  necessarily  of  the 
same  wrong  to  suppose  any  substance,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  to 
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produce  it.  If,  again,  it  is  not  so  produced,  but  exists  other- 
wise, then  there  is  no  act  of  any  substance  in  the  circulation 
which  so  produces  it.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  the  dark  red  hue 
is  the  color  of  the  substance  of  the  globule,  anatomically  made 
without  carbonic  acid,  then  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  product 
of  carbonic  acid  is  purely  imaginary,  entirely  void  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  fact. 

The  only  thing  in  the  case  we  have  to  answer  for  is,  why  does 
this  dark  red  color,  this  venous  hue,  if  it  be  the  color  of  the 
globule,  and  no  change  in  a  color,  not  appear  constantly  instead 
of  repetitiously  ?  This  question  wo  have  already  answered  sub- 
stantially in  discriminating  the  "  change  "  in  it  by  oxygen  from 
our  supposed  changes,  and  in  representing  that  one  of  these, 
erroneously  called  two,  changes  of  color  was  in  reality  no  such 
thing,  but  was  this  dark  red  hue ;  but  we  shall  answer  it  again 
in  another  form.  We  said  the  oxygen  changes  this  dark  red 
color.  We  further  said  that  in  this  change  it,  so  to  speak,  pre- 
sents the  undisturbed  continuation  in  appearance  of  this  color; 
that  it  interrupts  or  interferes  with  this  unchanged  appearance. 
We  say  this  change  lasts  a  certain  time,  during  which  the 
changed  color  appears.  If  it  is  changed,  how  can  it  appear  as 
it  is  when  unchanged  ?  Do  we  look  to  see  the  dark  red  and 
bright  red  appear  simultaneously?  This  change  takes  place 
any  number  of  times ;  each  time  oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the 
lungs.  Between  these  times  are  necessarily  intervals,  when  and 
where  only  the  color  unchanged  appears.  After  every  change 
the  dark  red  re-continues.  This  is  an  all-sufficient  statement  of 
the  case. 

To  be  sure  we  have  never  understood  the  truth  of  the  case, 
nor  even  yet  come  into  possession  of  the  facts  developed  by 
experiment,  which  would  have  helped  us  to  the  truth.  We 
have  known  that  oxygen  would  join  the  globule  of  venous  blood, 
but  this  imperfect  knowledge  has  only  been  a  source  of  endless 
embarrassment  to  us  (arising  from  our  unbroken  habit  of  sup- 
posing that  this  junction  was  a  case  of  oxidation),  because  we 
have  "not  known  nor  suspected  that  the  same  oxygen,  when 
passing  through  the  plasma,  will  leave  the  globule  to  really 
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unite  with  its  ingredients.  But  the  experiments  of  Stokes  have 
displayed  the  fact  that  it  will  invariably  do  so.  Nor  have  we 
known  that  the  moment  this  occurs  the  blood  previously  bright 
red  is  dark  red.  Thus  showing  that  this  separation  or  disjunc- 
tion of  the  oxygen  from  the  globulejeaves  the  latter  as  it  was 
(and  the  color  as  it  was,  venous),  though  the  junction  of  the  two 
had  "  changed  "  it. 

Neither  have  we  known  that  carbonic  acid  takes  no  part 
whatever  in  this  change  of  color,  because  it  does  not  enter  the 
globule  from  the  plasma  ;  and  if  it  did,  can  not  effect  its  color  at 
all,  and  hence  can  not  darken  the  blood.  And  hence  that  the 
blood  is  dark,  not  because  any  process  or  act  of  carbonic  acid 
has  darkened  it,  but  because  the  coloring  substance  of  its  make- 
up is  of  the  darkness  of  venous  blood.  Had  we  known  these 
facts,  we  might  have  been  excessively  slow  to  apprehend  their 
true  character,  unless  especially  set  forth  as  represented  in  that 
character;  but  at  least  we  would  not  have  been  in  the  predica-. 
ment  we  are. 

One  word  as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  "  change  "  the  red 
globule  of  venous  undergoes  b}r  oxygen.  The  change  of  color  in 
,  the  blood  is  a  change  solely  in  the  globule.  The  exact  charac- 
ter of  the  relation  of  oxygen  which  induces  this  change  of  its 
color  (always  venous  when  the  two  aie  not  so  directly  related) 
we  do  not  understand.  \V  e  do  know  that  it  is  not  a  "union," 
anatomically  nor  chemically  speaking,  and  that  the  oxygen  is 
not  occluded  in  the  globular  substance. 

As  to  the  reddening,  it  may  be  a  transient  change  in  the  more 
shape  of  the  globule,  thus  affecting  its  relations  to  light  and 
causing  it  to  appear  of  a  brighter  red  than  when  venous.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  leaves  totally  unaffected  the  certainty,  that 
instead  of  being  of  two  colors,  and  these  colors  being  a  change 
in  another  change,  it  has  but  one  original  color,  called  by  us 
venous,  which  is  subject  to  a  change  called  arterial. 

AVe  may  be  helped  to  some  apprehension  of  this  change  of 
color  by  an  analogous  case  in  a  chemical  compound.  If  a  cer- 
tain cyanide  of  mercury,  which  is  of  a  yellow  faintly  reddish 
color,  be  subjected  to  the  friction  of-  a  knife  passing  over  it,  it 
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will  become  red.  On  the  application  of  a  very  slight  artificial 
heat,  its  proper  color  will  bo  re -continued.  And  this  may  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times. 

If,  however,  there  seems  any  obscurity  about  this  to  the 
reader,  let  him  at  least  do  the  problem  the  justice  to  reflect  upon 
it  and  not  leave  it  in  this  state.  And  we  are  sure  he  will  con- 
sult his  intellectual  advantage  by  doing  so.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
just  here,  where  he  bas  hitherto  supposed  the  blood  to  actually 
darken,  and  where  we  say  that  it  does  not  so,  the  obscurity 
lies.  The  very  word  darkening  is  such  a  misnomer  without  our 
suspecting  it,  that  it  greatly  promotes  our  being  misled,  even  if 
it  be  not  the  actual  cause  of  it.  The  word  describes  a  process — 
an  act  in  process,  as  that  of  coloring,  of  dyeing  or  staining  some 
substance.  And  we  do  not  reflect  that  we  do  not  see  in  this 
any  process  whatever.  What  we  see  and  what  only  we  see, 
stated  to  the  uttermost,  is  red  blood  on  one  hand  and  dark 
blood  on  the  other.  All  beyond  this,  which  is  precisely  what 
we  assume  in  the  term,  is  what  wo  infer. 

What  we  mean  by  the  darkening,  therefore,  is  to  affirm  this 
coloring  process  we  infer.  But  no  such  process  takes  place. 
What  if  this  inference  is  the  very  mistake  ?  What  if  no  dark- 
ening process  occurs  ?  What  if  the  blood  is  precisely  the  dark" 
color  we  suppose  this  process  of  coloring  to  be,  always  dark, 
except  when  brightened  by  an  adventitious  substance,  oxygen, 
which  takes  no  part  in  its  constitution  ?  And  more  than  this, 
what  if  this  color,  which  we  suppose  to  be  effected  by  a 
process  of  darkening,  when  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen, 
is,  so  to  speak,  overpowered  for  the  time  being  by  that 
substance,  but  only  to  re  continue  after  the  oxygen  is  parted 
from  it?  This  is  precisely  what  the  fact  is.  There  is  no  dark- 
ening. The  venous  globule  has  bad  no  coloring  done  to  it; 
has  had  no  coloring  imparted  to  it ;  nor  any  conversion  of  its 
substance  which  darkens  it;  nor  had  any  substance  imparted 
which  is,  or  appears  to  be,  dark.  The  dark  color  we  see,  which 
we  erroneously  infer  to  be  the  end  of  the  process  of  darkening, 
is  precisely  the  dark  it  is  in  virtue  of  what  is  made  in  it.  Surely 
there  is  no  obscurity  about  this.     Surely  no  topic  which  requires 
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the  least  reason  is  plainer  than  this.  What  else  is  there  can  be 
possibly  imagined  ?  Only  this :  even  if  the  carbonic  acid,  in 
imparting  itself  to  tho  globule,  imparted  a  darker  color,  and 
kept  this  up  to  the  lungs,  as  it  would  leave  the  globule  there, % 
must  not  the  color  so  imparted  ceauo  there  to  be  any  longer 
imparted,  and  the  globule  cease  to  be  dark,  because  carbonic 
acid  left  it?  Will  the  dark  color  stay  whence  the  substance  in 
which  it  was  imparted  is  gone  ?  Surely  it  is  not  in  fact  gone, 
as  it  inevitably  would  be  if  carbonic  acid  imparted  it.  Surely  it 
continues ;  is  not  gone,  and  is  there  where  the  oxygen  finds  it; 
is  there,  although  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  with  it,  and  was  there 
when  the  carbonic  acid  was  not  with  it  in  the  capillaries. 

Probably,  however,  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  that,  as  hereto- 
fore shown,  the  oxygen,  finding  this  dark  color  of  the  globule 
when  it  enters,  left  the  dark  color  as  it  found  it.  Why  not  ? 
Be  may  say,  "although  the  oxygen  leaves  the  globule,  it  does 
not  do  so  until  the  carbonic  acid  enters  it.  This  darkens  it,  and 
hence  it  finds  it  as  it  leaves  it/'  Not  so,  because  the  oxygen 
did  not  find  carbonic  acid  in  the  globule,  so  that  this  is  not  leaving 
the  globule  as  it  found  it.  The  reader  could  not,  we  imagine, 
possibly  state  his  own  supposition  more  adroitly,  argumenta- 
tively  considered,  for  himself  than  this.  Let  us  ask  if  he  recog- 
nizes that  the  globule  has  a  coloring  substance,  its  own  coloring 
substance  as  a  tissue,  apart  from  any  which  can  be  imparted  (as 
supposed)  to  it  by  either  carbonic  acid  or  oxygen  ?  Let  us  deprive 
the  blood  of  both  these,  and  will  not  the  globule,  as  long  as  it 
remains,  present  that  coloring  substance  ?  This  coloring  sub- 
stance, then,  remains  when  both  are  excluded  from  the  globule; 
or,  if  he  supposes  the  contrary,  if  he  supposes  the  globule  to  be 
colorless  by  origin,  and  only  has  color  imparted  to  it  by  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid,  how  happens  it  that  the  globules  of  the  blood 
which  are  colorless  are  not  colored  by  these  two  coloring  sub- 
stances in  contact  with  them  ?  If,  moreover,  the  one  of  these 
globules  has  color  when  deprived  of  both  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  other,  the  colorless  globules,  are  uncolored,  while 
they  both  are  present,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  first  set, 
namely,  the  red  globules,  are  in  any  sense  dependent  for  color 
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on  either  carbonic  acid  or  oxygen,  for  these  globules  have  it 
without  them ;  nor  that  they  actually  give,  or  even  communi- 
cate, color,  for  the  second  set  are  uncolored  by  them.  How, 
then,  can  we,  without  evident  error,  assign  to  them  the  actual 
making  of  two  colors  in  the  globule  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  a  color  of  the  globule  exists  independent 
of  thorn,  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  in  what  has  been  said 
above ;  for  it  was  then  said,  in  opposition  to  our  affirmation  that 
the  loss  of  the  oxygen  led  to  the  dark  color,  that  the  oxygen 
made  its  color  for  the  carbonic  acid  to  darken,  while,  consecu- 
tively, the  carbonic  acid  made  its  color  for  the  oxygen  to 
brighten.  Aud  it  is  very  plain  that  although  we  call  these 
"  changes,"  we  make  the  change  to  consist  in  the  alternate  pro- 
duction, each  for  the  other,  of  the  dark  red  and  light.  And  in 
this  no  recognition  was  made  of  any  color  not  so  produced.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  of  any  such  color  was  totally  excluded  as 
unknown  by  the  nature  of  our  supposition.  Moreover,  it  was 
said  that  each  of  these  substances  were  coloring  substances  ;  and 
though  we  showed  the  exact  contrary,  it  is  again  affirmed  that 
they  are  bo,  for  we  assign  all  the  color  there  is  to  them,  since 
the  changes  asserted  of  them  we  find  rigidly  to  consist  in  each 
making  the  color  for  the  other  to  change.  This  being  our  repre- 
sentation, it  will  not  better  us  in  our  error  to  affirm  that  they 
only  change  color,  and  do  not  produce  either,  because  in  that 
case  what  color  there  is  (if  we  disclaim  they  produce  any)  must 
exist  from  some  other  Bource,  and,  what  is  more,  be  of  another 
character  and  make-up.  And  if  this  must  be  true,  then  from 
this  source  there  can  not  be  two  coloring  substances,  but  only 
one,  and  that  of  entirely  different  tenure  from  the  supposition. 
In  fact,  by  these  emendations  we  renounce  of  any  such  mode  of 
colors  arising,  as  well  as  any  two  colors  so  arisen.  Moreover, 
if  we  disclaim  or  deny  the  production,  and  only  claim  the  two 
changes,  these  changes,  as  we  represent  them,  consist,  or  in  fact 
constitute,  the  very  existence  of  two  colors.  These  changes 
constitute  the  very  woof  and  warp,  the  whole  existence,  of  the 
colors  as  well  as  changes  themselves,  for  each  change  provides 
or  furnishes  a  color,  the  one  for  the  other  to  change.    Each 
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change  alike  being  the  effect  maintained  in  one  color,  and  wholly 
consisting  in  that  effect,  brought  up  to  and  for  a  similar  effect 
thereupon  to  ensue  in  another  color.  Each  pre-  sup  posing  as  its 
condition  the  color  effect  maintained  by  the  other.  So  the 
change  assigned  to  carbonic  acid  consisted  in  its  maintaining  its 
dark  color  effect  on  the  red  color,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
change  assigned  to  oxygen  consists  in  its  maintaining  its  light 
color  effect  on  the  dark  color,  and  so  on  in  uninterrupted  turn. 
It  is  evident  from  this  exposition  that  in  denying  the  production 
of  the  two  colors  (thus  denying  the  production  of  either  one  or 
any  color  in  this  way)  we  simultaneously  deny  the  previously 
asserted  character  of  the  two  changes,  because  they  can  only 
exist  with  such  production;  the  change,  in  fact,  constituting 
production  as  well  as  change.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue 
this  exposition,  since  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  we 
encounter  these  contradictions  solely  because  there  are  no  such 
data  as  either  two  colors  or  two  changes.  And,  moreover,  from 
this  we  see  that  if  the  oxygen  leaves  the  globule,  it  must  leave 
what  it  found  there :  for,  first,  if  it  produced  any  change  that 
could  only  exist  for  the  time  being  while  the  oxygen  was  there, 
second,  it  can  not  create  or  produce  any  color  not  subject  to 
change,  or  which  does  not  desist  from  being  the  instant  the 
oxygen  leaves  hold  of  the  globule. 

From  this,  at  least,  we  see  that  there  are  no  two  colors  of  the 
blood  by  production,  but  only  a  color  by  formation  ;  that  there  are 
no  two  changes,  involving  such  two  colors,  and  that  the  charac- 
ter of  what  change  there  is  does  not  at  all  involve  any  produc- 
tion of  color,  but  is  merely  a  transient  modification  in  it ;  that 
this  modification  or  change,  involving  no  further  coloring  by 
accretion  or  otherwise,  does  not  cause  the  color  there  to  desist 
from  being,  even  for  the  time  being,  but  merely  modifies  its 
aspect,  so  leaving  the  color  to  re-continue  under  its  unmodified 
aspect  when  the  change  is  over. 


M.  Eoussin  has  proposed  the  use  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  for 
the  detection  of  kreatinine  in  urine ;  kreatinine  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  by  the  mercurial  salt. — Chemical  Aews. 
23 
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CARBOLIC,  PHENIC  AND  CRESYLTO  ACIDS.  A  NEW,  READY 
AND  PERFECT  MODE  OF  EMBALMING,  AS  EXEMPLIFIED  AT 
BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  DURING  THE  PAST  FOUR  MONTHS. 
ALSO  ITS  USES  AS  A  DISINFECTANT  AND  PREVENTIVE  IN 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

By  John  J.  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

During  the  past  few  months  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have 
several  invitations  to  be  present  at  Bellevue  Hospital  College  to 
witness  the  new  process  of  embalming,  before  the  Faculty,  by 
simply  washing  the  corpse  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  a 
certain  strength,  which  must  not  be  too  strong  or  yet  too  dilute. 
If  too  strong,  it  becomes  so  caustic  as  to  destroy  the  tissue,  and 
render  its  minute  structure  one  common  mass  by  coagulation. 
The  proper  strength  can  be  determined  by  making  the  solution 
moderately  strong,  say  one  part  of  the  acid  to  one-hundred 
parts  of  water,  and  then  dip  a  portion  of  muscular  tissue 
into  the  solution  and  add  the  acid  until  it  gives  the  tissue  a  red 
and  natural  appearance,  and  then,  under  the  microscope,  you 
will  have  the  minute  structure  in  all  its  beauty.  When  strong 
enough  it  cauterizes  and  coagulates,  giving  the  substance  the 
same  appearance  as  a  free  application  of  caustic  silver.  Although 
the  patentee  claims,  as  the  following  from  his  circular  will  show, 
that  "  it  is  simply  a  wash,  the  body  is  not  mutilated  in  any  way, 
no  injection  is  made  into  the  veins,  no  cut  or  incision  is  made 
upon  the  body,  it  is  a  disinfectant,"  and  other  virtues  in  his 
compound,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  many  post 
mortem  examinations  and  dissections  at  Bellevue,  any  other 
trace,  track,  smell  or  taste  than  simply  that  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
creasote  of  coal-tar,  or,  as  the  chemist  calls  it,  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  phenyle. 

"We  will  now  turn  to  the  different  dissections  made  before  the 
medical  savans  of  New  York  and  her  suburban  cities.  First,  a 
body  of  one  month's  preservation;  second,  a  body  of  two 
months'  preservation;  third,  a  body  of  three  months'  preserva- 
tion ;  fourth,  a  body  of  four  months'  preservation ;  and  others  of 
intermediate  space  of  time.  Under  this  simple  form,  in  each 
case,  the  results  were  uniform :  the  skin  soft  and  pliant,  with  the 
epithelium  intact,  the  body  rotund  and  plump,  expression  good 
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and  natural,  the  joints  free  and  easy,  and  upon  dissecting  the 
brain  it  was  found  sound  and  free  from  odor,  save  a  faint  smell 
of  coal-tar.  Even  the  fluids  were  preserved.  The  same  may  be 
stated  of  the  lungs,  liver,  intestines  and  spleen,  the  blood  and 
blood-disks,  muscular,  fatty  and  cellular  tissues.  Even  in  a  sub- 
ject who  died  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  seventy-three 
days  after  death  the  abscesses  of  the  lungs  had  not  undergone 
any  change,  and  laudable  pus  was  found  from  broken-down 
tubercles.  This  fact  alone  struck  all  present  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  During  the  whole  of  these  exhibitions,  the  micro- 
scopic and  chemical  agents  were  freely  used  and  commented 
upon,  and  in  all  cases  the  muscular  striffi  and  cellular  develop* 
ment  were  perfect.  Dr.  Doremus,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  at  this  collego,  said  ''he  had  the  honor  of  embalm- 
ing Archbishop  John  Hughes,  of  New  York,  and  had  witnessed 
the  same  ceremony  in  the  case  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  in  many  other  caseg  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  but  he 
never  witnessod  any  process  approximating  the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  this  new  mode  now  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
for  with  all  other  methods  there  would  be  some  discoloration 
from  the  metallic  injections,  and  a  mutilation  of  some  kind  in 
every  instance." 

Dr.  Sayre,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  this  college,  furthermore 
said  that  "  he  had  never  witnessed  anything  like  it,"  and  spoke 
also  of  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  hereby  secured. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  the  same  college,  remarked  a  curious  and 
striking  incident  in  the  case  of  a  corpse  of  a  little  girl.  When 
the  solution  was  applied  to  the  cheeks  and  lips,  they  instantly 
became  so  florid  and  life-like  that  the  parents  and  friends  could 
but  believe  that  life  still  existed.  This  was  simply  due  to  some 
peculiar  chemical  change.  The  simple  process  of  bathing  and 
wrapping  the  body  in  clothes  saturated  with  this  solution,  and 
Injecting  the  natural  cavities  or  openings  with  the  same,  certainly 
is  an  easy  process  of  embalming,  and  a  process,  too,  of  vital 
importance  to  all  mankind,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit  to  our 
hospital  for  verification. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  that,  too,  of  many  others,  that  to  Dr. 
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Squibb,  of  Brooklyn,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of 
carbolic  acid  and  its  compounds  as  a  disinfectant,  a  styptic,  and 
a  preservative  of  surgical  specimens;  for  it  was  through  this 
colobrated  chemist  and  pharmaceutist,  while  serving  in  large 
hospitals  during  the  late  war,  that  the  medical  officers'  attention 
(your  humbie  servant  among  others)  was  first  called  to  its  many 
good  qualities.  It  was  found  then  to  arrest  destruction,  to 
destroy  foul  odors,  to  ward  off  the  fly  and  maggot.  Hence,  in 
weak  solution  we  used  it  to  dress  wounds,  with  the  very  best 
results;  in  stronger  solutions  we  used  it  in  scrubbing  our  wards 
and  privies,  in  washing  and  disinfecting  clothing,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  Dr.  Squibb  furnished  us  a  very  cheap  article  of 
this  kind,  well  known  in  the  market  as  "Squibb's  Impure  Car- 
bolic Acid,"  with  full  directions  as  to  its  use. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  F.  Grace 
Calvert,  P.  R.  S.,  before  the  <l  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
National  Industry,"  in  France : 

CARBOLIC   OR  PHENIC   ACID    AND   ITS   PROPERTIES. 

The  disinfecting,  or  rather  antiseptic,  properties  of  carbolic 
acid  are  vory  remarkable.  The  beautiful  r.esearches  and  dis- 
coveries of  M.  Pasteur  have  shown  that  all  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  microscopical  vegetables 
or  animals,  which,  during  their  vitality,  decompose  or  change 
the  organic  substances,  so  as  to  produce  the  effects  which  we 
witness;  and  as  carbolic  acid  exercises  a  most  powerful  destruc- 
tive action  upon  these  microscopic  and  primitive  sources  of  life, 
carbolic  acid,  therefore,  is  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  much 
more  active  and  much  more  rational  than  those  generally  in 
use.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  make  a  few  remarks 
explanatory  of  the  distinctions  between  deodorizers,  disinfect- 
ants and  antiseptics. 

Deodorizers. — All  substances  merely  acting  as  such  are  neither 
disinfectants  nor  antiseptics,  as  they  simply  remove  the  noxious 
gases  emitted  from  organic  matters  whilst  in  a  state  of  decay 
or  putrefaction,  without  having  the  property  of  arresting  decom- 
position  or  fermentation.     For  it  has  been  proved   that   the 
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source  of  infection  or  contagion  is  not  due  to  noxious  gases  or 
bad  smells  (being  merely  indicative  of  its  probable  existence), 
but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  microscopic  spores  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  which,  by  their  ulterior  development  and 
propagation,  are  believed  to  be  the  true  source  of  contagion. 

Disinfectants. — Under  this  head  may  be  classed  bleaching 
powder,  or  chloride  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid  and  permanganate  of 
potash )  they  first  act  as  deodorizers,  and  then  as  disinfectants, 
but  they  must  be  omployed  in  largo  quantities  to  thoroughly 
oxidize  or  act  upon  organic  matters,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
again  entering  into  decomposition  ;  but  still  it  is  known  that  if 
the  organic  substances  so  acted  upon  are  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, they  will  again  experience  decay  and  putrefaction.  They 
are,  in  fact,  more  destructive  agents  than  disinfectants,  and 
they  are  never  antiseptics. 

Antiseptics. — All  of  these,  such  as  corrosivo  sublimate,  arsen- 
ious  acids,  carbolic  acid,  &c,  act  as  such  by  destroying  all 
sourco  of  docay  and  decomposition ;  that  is  to  say,  thoy  destroy 
or  prevent  the  formation  of  the  germs  of  putrefaction  or  fermen- 
tation, without  acting  upon  the  mineral  or  vegetable  matters 
present.  The  advantage  of  their  use  is,  therefore,  that  they  act, 
when  used  in  small  quantities,  upon  the  primary  sourco  of  all 
organic  matters  in  a  state  of  decay;  further,  they  are  deodor- 
izers, for  they  prevent  tho  formation  of  offensive  odors,  and 
consequently  they  are  antisoptics,  disinfectants  and  deodorizers. 
The  great  advantages  which  carbolic  acid  possesses  over  all  other 
antiseptics  is,  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  any  illegal  purpose,  as 
arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  may. 

And  allow  me  further  to  add,  that  disinfectants,  such  as 
chlorine,  permanganate  of  potash,  or  Condy's  fluid,  operate  by 
oxidizing  not  only  the  gaseous  products  given  off  by  putrefac- 
tion, but  all  organic  matters  with  which  they  may  come  in  con- 
tact; whilst  carbolic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  meroly  destroys1  the 
causes  of  putrefaction,  without  acting  on  tho  organic  substances. 
The  great  difference,  therefore,  which  distinguishes  them  is,  that 
the  former  deals  with  the  effects,  the  latter  with  the  causes. 
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Again,  these  6m all  microscopic  ferments  are  always  in  small 
quantities  as  compared  to  the  substances  on  which  they  act; 
consequently  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  is  necessary 
to  prevent  decomposition.  Moreover,  carbolic  acid  is  volatile  ; 
it  meets  with  and  destroys,  as  Dr.  Jules  Lemaire  says,  the 
germs  or  sporules  which  float  in  the  atmosphere  and  vitiate  it ; 
but  this  can  not  be  the  case  with  Condy's  fluid,  chloride  of  zinc 
or  iron,  which  are  not  volatile,  and  which  act  only  when  in 
solution,  and  are  mere  deodorizers.  This  is  why  carbolic  acid 
was  used  with  such  marked  success,  and  therefore  so  largely,  in 
England,  Belgium  and  Holland  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
and  of  the  cattle  plague.  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S.,  not  only 
states,  "I  have  not  yet  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the 
plague  has  spread  on  a  farm  where  the  acid  has  been  freely 
used ;"  but  he  has  also  proved,  by  a  most  interesting  series  of 
experiments,  that  the  gases  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  diseased 
cattle  contained  the  germs  or  sporules  of  the  microscopic  ani- 
mals discovered  by  Mr.  Beale  in  the  blood  of  such  animals  j  for 
Mr.  Crookes,  having  condensed  on  cotton- wool  those  germs,  and 
having  inoculated  the  blood  of  healthy  cattle  with  them,  they 
were  at  once  attacked  with  the  disease. 

As  to  the  value  of  carbolic  acid  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
cholera,  among  many  instances  which  I  could  cite,  allow  mo  to 
mention  two  special  instances :  First,  Dr.  Eilis,  of  Bangor,  says, 
I  have,  in  many  instances,  allowed  whole  families  to  return  to 
cottages  in  which  persons  had  died  from  cholera,  after  having 
had  the  cottages  well  washed  and  cleansed  with  carbolic  acid, 
and  in  no  case  were  any  persons  allowed  to  enter  such  purified 
dwellings  attacked  with  the  disease.  Prof.  Chandelon,  of 
Liege,  has  stated,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  nurses 
who  were  employed  to  attend  upon  the  cholera  patients — and 
thoy  must  have  been  numerous,  for  two  thousand  died — only 
one  nurse  died;  but  the  nurses  were  washed  over,  and  their 
clothing  sprinkled  with  carbolio  acid.  In  fact,  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  carbolic  acid  are  so  powerful  that  the  ,^3  or 
even  T^!0IJ  will  prevent  the  decomposition,  fermentation  or 
putrefaction  for  months  of  urine,   blood,  glue  solution,  flour 
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paste,  Ac,  &c,  and  its  vapor  alone  is  sufficient  to  preserve  meat 
for  several  days  in  ordinary  atmosphere,  and  prevent  its  being 
fly-blown ;  lastly,  TTi J^  has  been  found  sufficient  to  keep  sewage 
sweet,  for  Dr.  Letheby  states  that  through  the  use  of  such  a 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  sewers  of  London  during  the 
existence  of  cholera  last  year,  the  sewages  of  the  city  were 
nearly  deodorized. 

Allow  me  to  say  now  a  few  words  on  the  medicinal  properties 
of  carbolic  acid.  This  question  deserves  to  be  treated  thorough- 
ly, for  phenic  acid  is  susceptible  of  so  many  applications  in  this 
direction,  its  properties  are  so  marked,  so  evident,  and  so 
remarkable,  that  they  can  not  be  made  too  public,  and  it  is 
rendering  a  service  to  mankind  to  make  known  some  of  the 
employments  of  so  valuable  a  therapeutic  agent. 

I  would  recall  to  you  the  words  of  the  good  and  learned 
Gratiolet,  and  those  of  Dr.  Lemaire,  showing  that  carbolic  acid 
is  the  most  powerful  acknowledged  means  of  contending  with 
contagious  and  pestilential  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  typus  fever, 
smallpox,  &c.  Maladies  of  this  order  are  very  numerous,  but  in 
carbolic  acid  we  find  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  for  their 
prevention ;  for  besides  many  instances  which  have  been  cited  ot 
me,  I  may  add  one  where  it  was  used  in  a  family  in  which  there 
were  eight  or  ten  children,  and  none  of  the  family  have  suffered 
from  these  diseases  except  those  who  wore  attacked  previous  to 
the  employment  of  carbolic  acid  about  the  dwellings  in  which 
such  diseases  existed. — Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOLOGY  OR  MATERIA 
MEDIC  A.  By  Gkorge  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  in  the.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  co-Editor  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  etc  ,  etc.  Third  Edition. 
Enlarged  and  improved.    In  two  volumes.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. :  Phila.    1868. 

Professor  Wood  has  laid  the  profession  under  additional 
obligations  by  placing  the  above  work,  revised;  enlarged  and 
brought  fully  up  to  the  present  advanced  knowledge  of  medical 
science;  before  them.  The  works  of  but  few  authors  have  met 
with  so  universally  a  favorable  reception  as  those  of  Professor 
Wood;  and  none  more  deserve  approval.     In  this  field  of 
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therapeutics  and  materia  medica,  a  specialty  with  him,  his 
opinion  has  truly  been  recognized  as  a  standard  authority.  The 
present  work  is  devoted  more  especially  to  the  subjoct  of  thera- 
peutics, and  the  general  action  of  medicines  on  the  system. 

As  co-editor  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  the  author  can  with 
appropriateness  refer  to  that  for  the  more  complete  Materia 
Medica  proper,  and  to  his  Practice  of  Medicine  for  the  special 
application  of  individual  remedies  to  disease.  In  fact,  his  works 
form  a  kind  of  series,  and  the  medical  man  should  really  possess 
them  all  to  master  the  subject,  and  no  American  practitioner 
should  fail  to  have  them  in  his  library. 

The  present  work  has  been  entirely  revised,  improved  and 
enlarged.  Besides  many  minor  improvements,  the  author  says, 
in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  the  following  remedial  sub- 
stances havo  been  treated  of,  and  some  at  considerable  length, 
to-wit :  "  Coca,  Nitrous  Oxide,  Antimoniated  Hydrogen,  Gelse- 
mium,  Calabar  Bean,  Bromine  and  its  Preparations,  Lithia  and 
its  Carbonate  and  Citrate,  Ozone,  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  Per- 
manganate of  Potassa,  and  Sulphuros  Acid  and  the  Sulphites, 
with  Carbolic  Acid,  in  their  antizymotic  relations.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  science  has  rendered  advisable  the  formation  of  two 
new  classes,  in  order  properly  to  arrange  several  substances  of 
peculiar  powers:  one  embracing  the  disinfectants,  which  now 
hold  an  important  place  among  the  means  of  encountering  dis- 
ease; and  the  other,  named  antizymotics,  because  endowed  with 
extraordinary  powers  in  arresting  fermentative  processes,  which 
are  recognized  as  exercising  a  most  noxious  influence  in  the 
causation  of  disease. 

"  The  subjects  of  subcutaneous  injection  and  the  introduction 
of  liquids  into  the  air-passages  by  bringing  them  to  a  state  of 
fine  spray,  are  now  for  the  first  time  considered,  and  necessarily 
involve  the  consideration  of  a  large  number  of  substances  in 
their  new  application  and  use  in  treating  disease.  In  fact,, 
nothing  new  and  interesting  in  therapeutics  and  modern  phar- 
macology has  been  overlooked  or  neglected." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  is  fully  up  to  the  most 
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advanced  position    of  medical    science.     We   most    earnestly 
recommend  it  to  oar  friends  as  the  standard  on  the  subject. 

The  appearance  of  the  work  is  unsurpassed,  being  in  Messrs. 
Lippincott  &  Co.'s  most  superb  style. 

HIE  BOOK  OF  EVERGREENS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Conifera?  or  Cone- 
Bearing  I '1  ants.  By  .Josiah  IIoopes,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
of  Philadelphia.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway. 
Price,  $3. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  this 
very  valuable  monograph,  the  only  one  of  any  note  on  this 
really  interesting  subject*  It  fills  a  blank  in  our  works  on 
horticulture.  The  author  in  his  preface  says :  "  The  principal 
inducement  for  publishing  the  prosont  work  was  the  want  he 
himself  felt  at  the  commencement  of  his  studios  for  something 
of  the  kind.  There  has  not  heretofore  been  an  American  work 
on  conifers,  giving  a  description  of  all  tho  different  species  and 
varieties,  that  will  endure  the  climate  of  the  Middle  States;  and 
without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  few  excellent 
works  that  treat  upon  this  subject  to  a  limited  extent,  he 
believes  that  the  present  volume  will  fill  up  a  blank  that  has 
heretofore  been  much  felt.  In  its  compilation  he  has  collected 
much  valuable  information  from  the  most  approved  writors  on 
the  subject,  and  added  his  own  experience  and  observation  in  a 
plain  and  impartial  manner,  with  a  view  to  aid  in  making  a 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  conifers  for  various  situations  and 
localities." 

The  engravings,  some  sixty-five  in  number,  are  excellent,  and 
the  work  is  in  the  publisher's  best  style.  We  most  heartily 
recommend  it  to  horticulturists,  botanists,  and  all  interested  in 
such  subjects.  There  is  a  full  and  complete  index  to  the  work, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  value. 

LESSONS  IN  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  By  Alfred  L  Loomis,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  etc.    B.  M,  DeWitt:  New  York. 

A  very  excellent  book  of  its  kind,  which  we  can  truthfully 
recommend  to  the  student.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  origi- 
nality, being  merely  a  compend  of  other  and  more  extensive 
works  on  the  subject.  As  a  text  book  in  studying  clinical  med- 
icine it  is  the  most  readily  arranged  for  reference  of  any  we 
know  of;  its  condensation  in  this  respect  being  its  greatest 
recommendation. 
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MEDICAL    EEPORTEK. 

ST.  LOUIS,  AUGUST  1,  1868. 

Iodized  Syrup  of  Horse-radish. — Dr.  Petit,  speaking  of  Grim au It 
&  Co.'s  (Chemists,  of  Paris,)  preparation  of  horse-radish  as  a 
remedy  for  chronic  bronchorrhoea,  lymphatism  and  scrofula, 
says,  in  a  late  number  of  The  Tribune  Medical  : 

"  The  great  infatuation  in  favor  of  the  various  kinds  of  cod 
liver  oil  having  somewhat  subsided,  those  who  hold  a  sound  and 
judicious  opinion  of  its  advantages  and  inconveniences  have 
some  chance  of  being  heard. 

"  Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  disparage  the  cures  effected 
by  this  medicament,  we  can  truly  assert  that  many  persons  can 
not  keep  it  on  their  stomachs,  and  a  still  greater  number  sup- 
port it  with  great  difficulty,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  remove  or  mask  its  disagreeable  taste.  In 
these  cases,  which  are  very  frequent,  the  physician  is  glad  to 
have  at  his  disposal  an  efficacious  medicine  as  a  substitute  or 
adjuvant  for  cod  liver  oil.  Grimauit's  Iodized  Syrup  of  Horse- 
radish is  such  a  desideratum. 

"  This  excellent  preparation,  which  combines  the  elements  of 
the  an ti-  scorbutic  syrup  of  the  official  Pharmacopoeia,  horse- 
radish, scurvy  grass,  marsh  trefoil,  cress,  orange  peel,  to  which 
is  added  one  ounce  of  iodine  for  every  two  hundred  ounces  of 
syrup,  and  in  a  state  of  organic  combination  analogous  to  that 
which  exists  in  ood  liver  oil,  is  calculated  to  produce  in  all 
cases  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

"  I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  years  past,  and  I  can  affirm 
that  it  has  nevea  disappointed  me  in  the  various  manifestations 
of  scrofula,  such  as  swelling  of  the  glands,  impetigo  of  the  face, 
chronic  coryza,  etc.  Its  efficacy  has  always  appeared  to  me 
undeniable,  especially  in  certain  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  more  particularlj*  in  chronic  bronchitis,  in  which  it  has 
produced  the  most  rapid  and  lasting  amelioration. 

"  In  bronchorrhcea,  when  there  is  a  considerable  secretion, 
under  the  influence  of  which  patients  soon  grow  thin,  and  lose 
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all  appetite,  the  use  of  Grimartlt's  Iodized  Syrup  of  Horse-radish, 
in  daily  doses  of  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls,  has  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  medicine  a  favorable  modifica- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  secreted  is  soon  evident;  from 
being  purulent  and  muco-purulent,  as  before,  it  become  mucous, 
then  decreases  in  quantity,  and  if  not  entirely,  especially  in  the 
case  of  elderly  persons,  it  becomes  insignificant,  and  the  patient 
expectorates  only  a  little  phlegm  on  awaking  in  the  morning, 
the  appetite  soon  returns,  and  the  excessive  perspiration  ceases. 

"The  opinion  here  expressed  is  in  reality  the  result  of  very 
numerous  cases  in  my  private  practice,  which  justify  me  in 
drawing  the  following  conclusions : 

"  Whenever  cod  liver  oil  is  taken  with  excessive  repugnance, 
or  with  difficulty  borne  by  the  patient's  stomach,  when,  in  chil- 
dren especially,  it  causes  diarrhoea,  the  iodized  syrup  of  horse- 
radish will  be  found  an  advantageous  substitute. 

u  In  the  treatment  of  glandular  swellings  and  suppurations 
the  iodized  sj'rup  of  horse-radish  is  always  more  successful  than 
cod  liver  oil.  Only  in  the  case  of  juvenile  patients,  we  always 
insisted  on  their  taking  twice  a  day  a  basin  of  good  broth,  eat- 
ing after  each  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  sprinkled  with  salt/1 


Account  of  the  Four-Legged  Child,  J.  Myrtle  Corban. — We  take 
the  following  from  a  proof  sheot  kindly  sent  us  from  the  Rich- 
mond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal : 

Nashvillb,  Tenn.,  June  16,  1868. — The  undersigned,  in 
response  to  the  request  of  a  number  of  physicians,  and  the  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  unfortunate  subject  of  this  investigation, 
give  the  following  testimony :  The  infant,  J.  Myrtle  Corban,  has 
four  legs  and  two  distinct  external  female  organs  of  generation, 
with  two  external  openings  of  the  double  rectum.  The  external 
genito-urinary  organs  are  as  distinct  as  if  they  belonged  to  two 
separate  human  beings.  The  faeces  and  urine  are  passed  (most 
generally  simultaneously,   particularly  the  urine)  from    both 
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external  urinary  and  intestinal  openings,  situated  respectively 
between  the  left  and  right  pairs  of  logs. 

The  head  and  trunk  are  those  of  a  living,  well-developed, 
healthy,  active  infant  of  about  five  weeks,  whilst  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  body  is  divided  into  the  members  of  two  distinct 
individuals,  near  the  junction  of  the  spinal  column  with  the  os 
sacrum.  As  far  as  our  examination  could  be  prosecuted  in  the 
living  child,  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  the  lower  portion  of 
the  spinal  column  is  divided  or  cleft,  and  that  there  are  two 
pelvic  arches  supporting  the  four  limbs,  which  are  situated  upon 
the  same  plane. 

Photogiaphs  of  this  infant  have  been  made  by  the  advice  and 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  our  number. 

The  reality  in  this  case  surpasses  expectation,  and  wo  are  of 
the  opinion  that  this  interesting  living  monstrosity  exceeds  in  its 
curious  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  nature  in  abnormal  pro- 
ductions, the  colebrated  "  Siamese  Twin3." 

Joseph  Jones,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Phys.  and  Path.,  University  of  Nashville. 

Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery,  University  of  Nashville. 

The  Professors  further  remark  : 

Josephine  Myrtle  is  the  third  offspring  of  W.  H.  and  Nancy 
Corban,  aged  twenty-five  and  thirty-four,  the  wife  being  the 
senior  by  nine  years.  They  are  so  much  alike  in  appearance, 
having  rod  hair,  blue  eyes  and  very  fair  complexion,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  their  being  blood  kin,  which,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  Mrs.  Corban  is  from  North  Alabama,  had  borne 
one  child  to  a  former  husband,  the  child  having  dark  coloring, 
and  resembling  mostly  the  father,  who  had  black  hair  and  eyes. 
Her  three  children  are  all  girls;  the  one  already  alluded  to,  now 
six  years  old,  another  three,  and  this  infant  monstrosity,  now  to 
be  more  minutely. described,  born  the  1  :th  of  May,  1863,  in  Lin- 
coln county,  Tennessee,  five  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Corban  is  a  Georgian,  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
through  the  war,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm 
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and  left  hand.  The  parents  are  in  fair  health,  though  the 
mother  is  anaemic.  She  recollects  no  fright  or  disturbance 
during  her  last  pregnancy.  The  presentation  was  fortunately 
the  head,  which  accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
child.  It  would  be  curious  to  speculate  on  the  trouble 
which  might  have  been  produced  had  the  feet  or  breach  pre- 
sented, while  the  result,  in  all  probability,  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  infant,  and  possibly  to  the  mother.  Mrs.  Corban 
says  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  labor  or  delivery. 
When  three  weeks  old  the  child  weighed  ten  pounds.  It  now 
nurses  healthily,  is  thriving  well,  and  we  saw  it  urinate  simul- 
taneously, between  the  two  pairs  of  labia  of  the  two  vagina,  situ- 
ated about  six  inches  apart.  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  umbilicus  the  child  measures  twelve  inches,  and  from  this 
point  to  the  toes  of  the  right  and  left  external  feet  eleven 
inches.  From  the  umbilicus  up  all  is  natural  and  well  formed; 
all  below  this  extraordinary  and  unnatural.  An  inch  below  the 
navel  is  a  mark  of  an  apparent  failure  for  a  second  one.  There 
are  four  distinct,  pretty  well  developed,  lower  extremities. 
They  exist  in  pairs  on  both  sides  of  the  medium  line,  which 
resembles  the  cleft  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  legs;  but  here  there 
are  no  marks  whatever  of  anus  or  genital  organs,  and  upon 
pressure  we  discover  no  os  coccygis  or  sacrum.  The  outer  legs 
of  both  sides  are  the  most  natural  of  the  four  (though  the  ioot 
of  the  right  one  is  clubbed),  but  are  widely  separated  by  the  two 
supernumerary  ones,  which  are  loss  developed,  except  at  their 
junction  with  the  body,  from  which  they  taper  to  the  feet  and 
toes  more  diminutive,  and  which  are  turned  inwards.  One  too 
is  bifid  on  the  left  extra  inward  extremity.  At  birth  these 
extra  legs  were  folded  flat  upon  the  abdomen.  Wo  are  led  to 
believe  that  there  are  two  uteri  as  well  as  tico  recti ;  in  fact,  that 
the  pelvic  organs  are  double.  Of  course  a  minute  dissection 
would  alone  expose  the  true  condition  of  these  parts. 

Should  this  infant  reach  maturity,  and  the  internal  generative 
organs  be  double,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  conception  on 
both  sides.  The  first  difficulty  will,  however,  be  in  her  walking. 
The  outer,  or  external,  legs  may  be  used  for  progression ;  the 
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inner,  or  inturncd,  ones  probably  never.     These  might  be  sue- 
cessfully  amputated  at  the  knee,  or  higher  up. 

Gases  somewhat  similar  to  the  above  have  occurred,  and  been 
described.  Rokitansky  refers  to  two  completely  distinct  bodies 
conjoined  at  their  ossa  sacra  or  coccyges,  as  in  the  well  known 
Hungarian  sisters,  Helena  and  Judith,  born  in  1701,  who  sur- 
vived their  twenty-second  year. 

Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  alludes  to  cases  of  a  trunk  with  two 
heads,  some  even,  Janus-like,  having  four  upper  and  four  lower 
extremities. 

The  case,  however,  recalled  most  vividly  by  Josephine  Myrtle 
is  that  of  Rita  Christiana,  well  known  in  Europe,  and  accurately 
described  in  this  country  years  ago  by  Prof.  Meigs.  In  this 
wonderful  instance  there  were  two  heads,  two  necks,  four  arms, 
but  only  two  legs;  and  was  thus  the  reverse  of  our  case.  From 
the  umbilicus  down  there  was  one  well  formed  child,  but  above 
this  all  the  organs  were  double;  in  reality  there  existed  two 
beings.  The  rectum  and  bladder  were  common  to  both,  but  all 
else  in  tho  trunk  was  double  and  distinct.  One  would  sleep 
while  the  other  played,  etc.,  for  they  had  two  spinal  marrows, 
two  brains,  two  hearts,  but  the  last  two  occupied  a  common 
pericardium.  Unfortunately,  after  surviving  a  little  over  a  year 
one  sickened  and  died,  when  the  other,  then  in  health,  instantly 
expired. 


The  Humboldt  Medical  College. — We  call  attention  to  the 
announcement  of  this  institution.  This  is  the  only  medical 
college  in  the  West  that  has  fully  come  up  to  the  requirements 
as  proposed  by  tho  late  convention  of  medical  college  professors. 
They  have  extended  the  term,  and  otherwise  changed  the  course 
to  suit  the  advanced  position  of  medical  teaching.  We  mako 
the  following  extract  from  their  circular,  which  more  fully 
defines  thoir  plan  : 

"  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assumed,  the  Faculty  was 
influenced  bjT  two  objects — first,  the  real  interests  of  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  school ;  and, 
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second,  the  permanent  character  of  the  institution  itself.  These 
objects  were,  and  will  continue  to  be,  esteemed  paramount  to 
those  of  a  mere  personal  nature.  The  acquisition  of  dollars  and 
cents,  though  not  ignored,  has  not  been  the  dominant  idea  or 
main  purpose  of  the  professors. 

"  The  responsibilities  incurred  in  this  undertaking  were,  and 
still  are,  fully  appreciated  by  the  founders  of  the  college ;  but 
the  demand  made  by  the  profession  at  large,  as  expressed  in  the 
numerous  societies  and  journals  throughout  the  country,  for  a 
more  complete  system  of  medical  college  instruction,  and  the 
hearty  indorsement  given  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Teachers' 
Convention  assembled  in  Cincinnati  over  a  year  since,  give  the 
assurance  that  this  pioneer  work  must  meet  the  approbation  and 
receive  the  support  of  medical  men,  as  they  also  encourage  us 
to  the  more  energetic  and  more  laborious  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise. 

"  The  stereotyped  and  imperfect  plan  of  medical  education  as 
followed  out  by  the  oolleges  of  this  country,  required  modifica- 
tion in  many  essential  particulars.  The  four  and  a  half  months' 
term  was  too  brief  a  period  to  go  thoroughly  over  the  whole 
field  of  medicine  and  surgery;  the  method  pursued  of  teaching 
the  students  simultaneously  all  the  branches,  elementary  as 
well  as  the  far  advanced,  was  both  irrational  and  unprofitable, 
and  clinical  teaching,  under  such  circumstances,  remained  almost 
fruitless. 

"  The  changes  for  the  better  which  we  have  introduced  are : 
The  time  of  attendance  on  lectures  has  been  extended  to  two 
regular  terms  of  seven  months  each,  and  two  summer  terms  of 
two  months  each,  making  the  whole  time  of  college  attendance 
eighteen  months  (attendance,  however,  on  the  summer  terms, 
though  greatly  desired  by  the  Faculty,  not  being  made  oliiga- 
tory  on  candidates  for  graduation).  Further,  a  more  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  established. 
Each  of  the  two  long  terms  has  been  sub-divided  into  two,  of 
three  and  a  half  months  each,  and  all  the  branches  of  medical 
science  are  taught  in  four  different  successive  and  progressive 
courses;  the  students   being  divided  into  junior   and  senior 
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classes,  as  will  be  seen  further  on.  It  must  be  evident  that  the 
student,  being  thus  inducted  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
studies  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  and  with  the  most 
beneficial  results  in  a  given  time. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  Humboldt  Medical  College 
offers  every  inducement  to  medical  students  anxious  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  great  principles  of  their  profession,  it  offers 
none  to  those  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  regardless  of  merit ;  such  as  these  must  still 
resori  to  such  schools  as  make  doctors  on  shortest  time,  and 
with  the  least  expense  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  student." 


Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan. — We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Regents  of  this  University  have  at  last 
had  the  moral  courage  to  reject  the  base  proposition  of  prosti- 
tuting this  school  to  the  vile  purposes  of  quackery,  and  we 
cheerfully  publish  the  following  extract  from  their  late  circular : 

"  In  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  at 
its  last  session,  granting  aid  to  the  University  on  the  condition 
that  a  Professor  of  Homeopathy  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Medical  Department,  much  agitation  and  annoyance  have  been 
experienced  by  its  friends;  but  the  Faculty  are  now  happy  to 
announce  to  the  medical  profession,  and  all  the  friends  of  legiti- 
mate medicine,  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  control  the 
University,  at  a  recent  meeting  resolved,  with  but  a  single  dis- 
senting vote,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  such  professor 
be  introduced  into  tho  Medical  College  at  Ann  Arbor;  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  having  since  decided  that  all  pre- 
vious action  of  the  Board  making  provision  for  tho  establish- 
ment of  a  School  of  Homeopathy  at  another  place  is  not  a 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  such  action  thus  becoming  null 
and  void,  the  Faculty  are  enabled  to  assure  tho  profession  that 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  entirely 
free  from  the  remotest  connection  with  homeopathy — that  its  curri- 
culum will  not  be  changed,  and  that  it  will  remain  as  heretofore 
unaffected  by  any  form  of  irregular  teaching  or  practice." 
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A  TABULATED   REPORT   OF   OASES   OF   CHRONIC   RHINITIS 
(NASAL  CATARRH),  AND  ITS  TREATMENT,  &c. 

By  T.  F.  Rumbold.  M.  D. 

[Bead  before  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  June,  1868.] 

Mb.  Pbe8Idbnt — I  wish  to  read  before  this  society  a  tabula- 
ted report  of  all  the  cases  (except  three,  which  are  still  under 
treatment)  of  Chronic  Rhinitis,  both  simple  and  ulcerated,  that 
have  been  under  my  care  from  August,  1866,  to  December, 
1867,  inclusive ;  also  a  fbw  remarks,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as 
possible,  upon  the  mode  of  examination  and  treatment. 

In  the  following  cases  the  nose  only  was  diseased,  the  adjacent 
organs  being  but  little,  if  any,  affected.     (See  table  next  page.) 

Case- No.  3  remained  well  to  September  4,  1867;  returned 
September  18, 1867,  and  received  six  additional  treatments. 

The  treatment  was  discontinued  in  case  No.  8  because  the 
patient  would  not  stop  the  use  of  tobacco. 

In  case  No.  10,  a  part  of  the  free  margin  of  the  inferior  tur- 
binated bone  of  the  left  side  was  necrosed ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  antrum  of  highmore  on  that  side  was  also  ulcerated. 
She  discontinued  the  treatment  because  of  the  dread  of  the 
operation  of  removing  the  dead  portion  of  the  bone. 

Case  No.  11  was  the  only  one  that  the  treatment  entirely 
failed  after  a  fair  trial. 

Case  No.  14  was  greatly  improved,  the  dark  blue  color  having 
24 
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disappeared.  The  patient  and  all  of  the  relatives  were  of  a 
scrofulous  diathesis. 

Case  No.  17  discontinued  the  treatment  by  the  advice  of  his 
family  physician,  who  promised  to  complete  the  cure  with  the 
nasal  douche. 

The  r  hi  nose  ope  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  the  naso- 
pharyngeal cavity  can  be  thoroughly  inspected.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  to  make  a  sufficient  examination  through  the  anterior 
Dares.  Yery  frequently  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  region 
is  unaffected,  while  just  back,  out  of  sight,  there  may  bo  ex- 
tensive inflammation  or  ulceration.  Not  only  is  this  instrument 
necessary  in  this  examination,  but  is  as  essential  in  the  treat- 
ment. It  is  very  doubtful  that  cases  of  ulcerative  rhinitis  could 
be  cured  without  its  aid  in  guiding  the  brush  to  the  place  of 
ulceration. 

In  the  examination  of  the  above  cases  of  simple  rhinitis,  the 
reflection  from  the  rhinal  mirror  represented  the  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  septum,  in  the  posterior  nares,  and 
on  the  turbinated  processes,  more  or  less  congested,  thickened, 
and  dark  red  in  color.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  hearing  was 
a  little  affected,  the  buccal  orifices  of  the  eustachian  tubes  wore 
also  dark  red,  and,  when  thickened,  blue  red.  If  the  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  was  general,  there  was  always  more 
or  less  collection  of  muco-purulent  secretions  under  the  turbi- 
nated processes,  in  the  mouths  of  the  'eustachian  tubes,  and 
where  the  mucous  membranes  come  in  contact.  In  the  cases 
of  ulcerative  rhinitis,  the  color  was  always  blue  red.  The  first 
place  at  which  the  ulcerative  process  was  observed  to  occur,  was 
under  the  collections  of  the  muco-puruiont  secretions,  extending 
to  the  surrounding  tissues  as  the  disease  advanced. 

The  local  treatment  consisted  in  washing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane clean  of  all  the  mucopurulent  collections.  This  was  best 
accomplished  by  throwing  the  solutions  of  common  salt,  3j  to 
3iij,  or  chlorate  of  potassa  3j  to  gv,  or  permanganate  of  potassa 
Bj  to  9ij,  or  chloride  of  zinc  grs.  xv  to  grs.  xxx,  to  the  pint  of 
warm  water,  up  behind  the  soft  palate,  into  tho  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity  with  a  syringe  made  for  this  purpose.     This  washing  was 
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continued  as  long  as  tbe  secretions  were  so  excessive  as  to  form 
collections  in  or  about  the  nasal  fossa.  It  was  always  necessary, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  treatment;  to  complete  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess with  the  aid  of  the  brush  or  spouge,  guided  by  the  rhinal 
mirror.  After  the  surface  was  thus  freed  from  all  the  secre- 
tions, steam  from  warm  water  was  gently  forced  into  the 
nostrils  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  having  a  sufficient  amount 
of  amm.  carb.  in  it  to  cause  by  its  irritation  a  free  flow  of 
mucus.  Then  the  mucous  membrane  was  covered  by  nebulizing 
the  solution  of  iod.  grs.  j,  pot.  iod.  Bj,  glycerine  Jj.  In  the 
cases  of  ulcerative  rhinitis  the  com  p.  tine,  of  iodine  was  applied 
to  the  ulceration  with  a  brush,  guided  by  the  rhinoscope,  pre- 
vious to  the  nebulization. 

This  constituted  one  local  treatment,  occupying  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  to  one  and  one-half  hours  at  each  sitting, 
which  was  repeated  three  times  per  week.  It  was  so  gently 
accomplished  that  the  patients  did  not  complain,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  expressed  a  consciousness  of  relief,  experiencing  a 
coolness  and  openness  of  the  nostrils. 

The  constitutional  treatment  was  such  as  agreed  with  general 
principles.  Tonics  and  chalybeates  were  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  prescriptions. 

The  patients  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  making 
their  cases  a  specialty,  using  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  all 
exciting  or  predisposing  causes,  informing  them  of  the  great 
liability  of  the  disease  to  return,  even  after  they  have  remained 
well  for  months. 

The  following  injunctions  were  explicitly  and  positively  en- 
joined : 

1.  Do  not  remain  where  a  current  of  cold  air  can  strike  but 
a  limited  part  of  the  body,  especially  that  of  the  head. 

2.  Be  exposed  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possible  to  the 
night  air ;  and  when  compelled  to  be  out  at  this  time,  wrap 
additional  clothing  around  the  neck  and  chest,  and  keep  the 
mouth  closed. 
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3.  Do  not  go  to  any  place  of  congregation,  where  there  is  an 
impure  atmosphere  of  a  high  temperature,  while  the  feet  are 
cold  and  damp  with  perspiration. 

4.  Never  allow  the  feet  to  be  cold. 

5.  Always  breathe  through  the  nostrils,  day  and  night. 

6.  Wear  flannel  next  the  body,  thick  in  cold  and  thin  in 
warm  weather. 

7.  Do  not  use  tobacco. 

8.  Do  not  remain  in  a  room  where  tobacco  is  being  smoked. 

9.  Do  not  use  spirituous  drinks,  unless  prescribed  by  a  phy- 
cian. 

10.  Sleep  from  9}  o'clock  p.  m.  to  about  6}  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  patients  had  the  encouragement  that  the  longer  they 

keep  off  a  relapse,  the  less  tendency  there  is  for  a  return;  and  if 
an  attack  should  take  place,  it  would  be  of  shorter  duration. 
But  this  encouragement  was  not  to  be  construed  into  a  license 
for  abolishing  any  of  the  above  rules. 


A   CASE   OF   NASAL   POLYPUS    TREATED   WITH   TINCTURE 
FERRI  OHLORIDI. 

By  G.  Tboufx  Maiwill,  M.  D.,  Fernandina,  Florida. 

January  8, 1868,  Mrs.  McJJ.  was  brought  to  my  house  by  her 
husband,  from  their  home,  some  twenty  miles  in  the  country, 
for  relief  from  a  very  large  nasal  polypus.*  Her  general  appear- 
ance was  unhealthy,  and  her  countenance  wore  an  anxious, 
haggard  expression.  The  posterior  nares  were  closed  com- 
pletely, which  compelled  her  to  respire  through  the  mouth  alto- 
gether. Her  voice  had  the  nasal  twang,  which  is  incorrectly 
described  as  "  talking  through  the  nose,"  and  she  complained  of 
pain  in  the  nose,  and  an  intolerable  annoyance  from  the  pres- 
ence of  something  in  the  throat,  which  threatened  suffocation, 
especially  when  in  the  recumbent  posture.  This  last  sensation 
prevented  her  sleeping  sufficiently,  from  which  privation  she 
experienced  great  distress  and  depression  of  spirits.  Upon 
inquiry  into  her  history  I  learned  that  she  had  been  the  subject 
of  nasal  polypi  for  many  years,  and  not  very  long  before  had 
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visited  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  had  several  extracted  from  the  poste- 
rior nares  by  that  distinguished  surgeon,  Prof.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

An  examination  revealed  a  large,  pear-shaped,  wrinkled 
tumor  behind  the  uvula,  hanging  into  the  throat,  which  was 
attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  inferior  spongy  bone  of  the  left 
nostril.  Reducing  the  officinal  tinct.  mur.  ferri  one-half  by  the 
addition  of  water,  with  an  ordinary  small  glass  penis  syringe  I 
injected  about  3ij  into  the  nostrils,  holding  her  face  up  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fluid  from  escaping  too  quickly  from  the  external 
opening ;  the  tumor  closed  the  passage  and  prevented  the  escape 
into  the  throat.  The  application  caused  very  little  pain  or  irri- 
tation in  the  nasal  cavity.  She  complained  more  ol  the  sympa- 
thetic irritation  of  the  eyes,  which  produced  an  excessive  flow 
of  tears.  She  was  put  in  a  darkened  room,  where  she  lay  upon 
a  bed  and  slept  an  hour  or  two.  Upon  awaking  ahe  expressed 
great  relief  from  all  her  sufferings  and  annoyances.  The  tumor 
had  shriveled  decidedly,  and,  consequently,  the  pain,  inconve- 
nience, &c,  were  materially  diminished.  Her  intention  in 
coming  was  to  remain  several  days  or  a  week  in  Fernandina, 
but  she  felt  so  much  improved  that  she  returned  to  her  house 
that  evening,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  exposure  at  night 
to  accomplish  the  trip. 

I  directed  her  husband  to  repeat  the  operation  twice  daily 
until  the  mass  sloughed  off,  and  then  to  reduce  the  tincture  to 
one-fourth  or  less,  and  to  make  occasional  applications  pro  re 
nata.  In  a  few  days  I  received  a  message  that  "  the  whole 
thing,  roots  and  all,  had  come  away."  Her  relief  was  com- 
plete; health  improving  and  spirits  fine.  From  time  to  time 
since  I  have  seen  her  husband  and  received  satisfactory  reports 
of  his  wife's  condition.  Nor  will  the  growths  ever  be  permitted 
to  return,  or  to  reach  a  size  that  will  cause  trouble,  for  an 
occasional  application  of  the  tincture  will  destroy  any  recurrent 
polypus.  In  that,  the  muriate  tincture  of  iron  possesses  advant- 
age over  any  thing  I  am  acquainted  with  \  it  destroys  the 
polypus  so  effectually  that  an  occasional  application  insures 
against  recurrent  growths.     Professor  Eve  had  given  this  lady 
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a  powder  for  that  purpose  to  be  occasionally  snuffed  into  the 
nostril,  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  disavow  any  intention  to  claim  origin- 
ality in,  or  novelty  for,  this  treatment.  In  the  "  Monthly  Sum- 
mary" of  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  November,  1859,  a 
notice  of  this  "new  treatment  of  nasal  polypus"  is  made;  the 
original  article,  "a  report  of  two  oases  of  nasal  polypus  cured 
with  injections  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron  slightly  reduced/' 
by  G.  H.  Seeder,  M.  D.,  of  Lacon,  Illinois,  having  appeared  in 
the  September  number  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Journal.  Soon 
after  I  read  the  account  in  the  "  Monthly  Summary "  a  case 
presented  itself  for  treatment,  and  I  employed  the  tincture  with 
the  same  result  described  in  Mrs.  McL/s  case.  Altogether  1 
have  used  the  muriated  tincture  ferri  in  three  cases,  all  success- 
ful, and  I  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  recommending  this  treat- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  both  the  forceps  and  the  ligature. 


ORTHOPJEDIO  APPARATUS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE 
MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OP  DEFORMITIES  AND  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  BODY. 
WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  MEASUREMENTS  FOR 
THEIR  APPLICATION. 

By  D.  W.  Kolbx,  Philadelphia.  Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instruments  and  Mechanist 
to  the  Philadelphia  Orthopaedic  Hospital. 

Having  been  frequently  consulted  by  physicians  and  others 
living  at  a  distance,  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  measurements  for 
the  construction  of  mechanical  contrivances. for  the  treatment 
of  deformities  and  deficiencies  of  the  body,  I  have  been  induced, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  O.  F.  Potter,  editor  of  the  Medical  Reportkr, 
to  prepare  this  paper,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  published  by  me  some  time  ago.  The  present  article 
will,  however,  contain  accurate  directions  in  these  particulars, 
so  that  no  blunders  can  possibly  occur  if  the  directions  are 
properly  followed. 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  physicians  in  the  country  are 
applied  to  for  the  treatment  of  various  deformities,  and  were 
they  aware  of  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  treated  they 
would  cheerfully  undertake  their  cure,  instead  of  sending  them 
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to  the  various  cities ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  placing  promi- 
nently before  the  profession  the  appliances  for  these  purposes 
that  the  present  paper,  with  the  elaborate  illustrations,  is  pub- 
lished. The  figures  are  so  perfectly  represented,  and  the  mode  • 
of  applying  the  instrument  so  thoroughly  and  plainly  given,  that 
I  feel  confident  that  any  one  can  successfully  treat  any  of  the 
deformities  set  forth  without  the  possibility  of  failure. 

The  forms  of  instruments  described  are  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  embracing  the  most  recent  advances  and  discoveries  in 
mechanical  therapeutics,  as  described  in  the  latest  and  most 
elaborate  works  on  this  subject.  They  are  approved  of  by  the 
large  mass  of  practicing  surgeons,  as  shown  in  Prof.  Gross' 
System  of  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Wales'  Mechanical  Therapeutics, 
in  which  works  fuller  accounts  of  these  apparatus  may  be  found. 

I  trust,  also,  that  in  any  instance  where  the  details  herein 
given  are  not  fully  understood,  that  persons  will  apply  to  me  by 
letter,  when  any  additional  information  will  be  most  cheerfully 
given.  In  peculiar  cases,  by  sending  a  description,  appliances 
can  be  made  specially  adapted  to  them. 

I  am  also  prepared  to  furnish,  besides  the  above  described 
apparatus,  any  form  of  surgical  appliances  or  modification  of 
apparatus  that  may  be  ordered  by  the  surgeon. 

APPARATUS  FOR  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. — WRY  NECK. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  my  apparatus  for  wry  neck,  and  Fig.  3 
an  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose,  modified  and  improved. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


Kolbe's  apparatus 
for  wry  neck. 


Showing  the  mode  of  appli- 
cation of  the  apparatus. 


Showing  the  application  of  the 
apparatus  modified  by  Kolbe. 
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Both  of  the  above  forms  of  apparatus  for  wry-neck  take  their 
bearings  or  point  of  counter-extension  upon  the  pelvis,  instead 
of  the  shoulders,  as  in  the  ordinary  collar  apparatus,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  stable,  without  the  slightest  tendency  to  become 
displaced.  The  rotative  force  applied  to  the  head  by  the  two 
cephalic  levers  admits  of  graduation  by  means  of  ratchet  cen- 
tres, as  seen  in  the  cuts. 

In  ordering  an  apparatus  of  the  sort,  the  measurements  given 
in  Pig.  7,  will  be  required.  A  sketch  or  photograph  show- 
ing the  extent  of  contraction  will  be  desirable,  and  assist 
greatly  in  making  a  well-fitting  apparatus. 

APPARATUS   POE  DEFORMITIES  OP  THE  TRUNK — CURVATURES  OP  THE 
SPINE — APPARATUS  FOR  LATERAL  CURVATURE  OP  THE  SPINE. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  necessary  measure 
ments  are  to  be  made  in  ordering  an  apparatus  for  spinal 
deformity. 


Fig.  4. 


B  A^| 
D  C 


Points  of  circumferential  measure- 


I      ments  of  the  body. 
F  Gj 

(Distances  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  body  measures ,  extending 
from  the  armpits  or  axillas  to  the 
points  of  the  hips. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  measurements,  please  state  to  which 
side  the  body  inclines  (right  or  left) ;  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient  In  ordering  a  6pinal  supporter,  as  there  are  a  number 
in  general  use,  it  will  be  necessary  to  name  the  special  one 
required ;  and  should  any  modifications  be  desired,  they  should 
also  be  stated. 

Fig.  5  represents  my  apparatus  for  lateral  curvature.  It  con- 
sists of  a  steel  frame  well  padded  with  leather  or  other  appro- 
priate material.  The  power  is  applied  by  means  of  screws  and 
ratchet  centres,  as  shown  above. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6  illustrates  the  construction  of  another  form  of  my 
apparatus,  particularly  adapted  to  females.  It  consists  of  a 
steel  frame,  padded  as  in  the  former  case.  The  power  is  applied 
by  means  of  free  centres  and  elastic  straps. 


APPARATU8     FOR     ANTEROPOSTERIOR     OR    ANGULAR    CURVATURE 
(POTT'S  DISEASE). 

Fig.  7    is   given   as  a   guide  taking  the  measurements   in 
ordering  an  instrument  for  angular  curvature. 
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GUIDE  FOB  MXA6UBEHXNTS. 


Fig.   7. 

.  •-  ■>■- 


Circumferential  measures  of  hips. 


:( 


6H| 

F  E) 

B  to  A— Breadth  of  the  shoulders. 

C  to  D— Length  from  centre  of  curvature  to  horizontal 
line. 

BF) 

V  Distances  between  the  two  horizontal  lines. 

A£) 

In  all  cases  of  this  deformity,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  an  outline  of  the  dorsal 
protuberance,  which  may  be  obtained 
readily  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  horizon 
tal  position  on  his  face,  and  then  applying  [ 
a  strip  of  sheet-lead,  lead- wire,  or  paste-  \ 
board  cut  edgewise,  along  the  median  line  ) 
over  the  apex  of  curvature,  and  extending 
between  the  horizontal  lines  £  A  and  F  E.  This  will  give  a 
curved  outline,  which  may  then  be  marked  off  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.    The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient  will  also  be  required. 

Fig.  8  represents  an  apparatus,  modified  by  myself,  for  antero- 
posterior or  angular  curvature.  It  consists  of  a  light  padded 
steel  frame.  The  bearings  or  point  of  support  is  established  on 
the  hips  by  means  of  two  lateral  crutch-shaped  supports,  running 
on  either  side  of  the  spine,  from  the  peh  ic  belt  to  the  axillas. 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  0. 


/r^. 
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Fig.  9  shows  the  old  form  of  a  spinal  supporter.  It  consists 
also  of  a  light  steel  frame  well  padded,  which  takes  its  support 
on  the  pelvis,  and  supports  the  upper  part  oi  the  body  by  axil- 
lary crutches. 

APPARATUS  FOR  CERVICAL  CURVATURE. 

Fig.  10  shows  my  modification  of  an  apparatus  for  cervical 
curvature,  and  Fig.  11  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  it  is  applied. 

Fig.  10,  Fig.  11. 


In  ordering  the  above  apparatus  the  person  will  be  guided  by 
the  same  measurements  as  are  given  in  Fig.  7,  with  the 
addition  of  the  distance  from  the  line  B  A  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

This  instrument  may  also  be  employed  in  slight  cases  of  wry 
neck.  It  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  apparatus  employed 
for  the  treatment  of  angular  curvature  in  the  dorsal  region ;  the 
cephalic  lever  is  movable,  and  in  slight  cases  of  distortion  it 
may  be  detached  from  the  body  of  the  apparatus  during  the 
time  the  patient  walks  abroad. 

APPARATU8   FOR  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITIE8  — 
FRACTURES — APPARATUS  FOR  FRACTURE  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Figs.  12  and  13  (front  and  back 
views)  is  that  devised  by  Dr.  Boisnot.  It  consists  of  a  leather 
forearm  tray,  A,  lacing  and  made  to  fit  the  parts  well.  To  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  this  tray  a  stout  piece  of  leather  is 
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Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 


Front  view. 

attached,  freely  movable ;  this  part  is  again  extended  by  the 
addition  of  two  yards  of  stout  webbing,  C  C,  which,  after  cours- 
ing around  the  chest  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  cut,  is  finally 
attached  to  the  tray  by  the  buckle  D,  thence  to  sound  shoulder 
for  sling. 

In  ordering  this  apparatus  no  measurements  are  required,  but 
simply  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient. 

Figs.  14  and  15  show  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Levis.  "It  consists 
of  a  short,  firm  pad  in  the  axilla,  by  which  the  shoulder  is  held 


Fig.  u. 


Fig.  16. 


from  the  side,  and  over  which,  as  a  fulcrum,  the  elbow  is  drawn 
to  the  side.  To  the  front  and  back  of  the  axillary  pad  are 
fastened  straps,  which  pass  directly  upwards,  and  are  buckled  to 
a  wide  main  supporting  band,  which  passes  from  the  shoulder 
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across  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
sound  side,  and  terminates  on  the  front  of  the  chest.  To  the 
front  end  of  the  wide  supporting  band  is  suspended  a  sling,  by 
which  the  elbow  is  supported.  On  the  back  of  the  sling,  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  point  of  the  elbow  a  strap  is  attached, 
which  passes  obliquely  across  the  back,  and,  coming  in  front,  is 
buckled  to  the  main  supporting  band.  The  extra  buckle,  which 
will  be  noticed  at  the  front  end  of  the  wide  band,  comes  into 
use  when  the  apparatus  id  reversod  for  the  opposite  shoulder." 
Figs.  16  and  17  illustrate  the  apparatus  for  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  as  designed  by  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorn e.     This  differs 

Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 


Front  view.  Back  view. 

from  the  preceding  in  having  a  compress  placed  upon  the  lower 
and  inner  margin  of  the  scapula  of  the  injured  side. 

In  ordering  this  apparatus  no  measurement  is  required.  State 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient. 

APPARATUS   FOR  RESECTIONS   AND   ANCHYLOSIS. 

Fig.  18  shows  my  apparatus  for  resections  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  and  in  the  continuity  of  the  humerus.  In  ordering  this 
apparatus,  mark  the  seat  of  the  resection ;  give  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  shoulder,  and  of  the  chest  just  under  tho  armpits  ; 
the  distance  from  the  armpit  to  the  elbow,  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment whether  it  bo  the  right  or  left  arm  for  which  the  appa- 
ratus is  intonded. 

Fig.  19  shows  my  apparatus  for  resection  of  the  forearm.  It 
will  be  necessary,  in  ordering  this  apparatus,  to  give  the  circum- 
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Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


ference  of  the  arm  at  the  armpit,  above  the  elbow,  below  the 
elbow,  and  at  the  wrist.  State  also  the  length  from  the  wrist  to 
the  elbow-joint,  from  the  elbow-joint  to  the  armpit,  and  whether 
it  is  the  right  or  left  arm. 

Fig.  20  shows  my  modification  of  one  of  Stromeyer's  splints 
for  anchylosis  of  the  elbow.  Other  forms  of  the  apparatus  are 
made,  in  which  the  regulating  screw  is  so  placed  as  not  to  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  patient's  clothing.  In  measuring  for 
this  apppratus,  give  the  circumference  of  the  arm  above  and 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 
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below  the  elbow,  and  also  the   length  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow,  and  from  the  elbow  to  the  armpit. 

Fig.  21  shows  the  application  of  shoulder-braces.  It  will  be 
simply  necessary,  in  ordering  these,  to  mention  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  patient. 

kolbe's  artificial  arm— directions  for  measuring  patients 
for  artificial  arm. 

Fig.  2  2  will  be  used  in  cases  where  the  amputation  is  above 
the  elbow  or  at  shoulder-joint. 

Fig.  22. 


Circumference 


Do.  midway. 


Do.  at  wrist. 


Circumfer. 


Length  from  the  fold  of  the  pecto- 
ral is  major  where  it  forms  the  mar- 
gin of  the  axilla  to  the  olecranon 
process  of  the  ulna. 
From  olecranon  process  to  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 
From  styloid  process  to  the  phalan- 
geal extremity  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger. 
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Fig.  23  will  be  used  in  cases  where  the  amputation  is  below 
the  elbow. 

Fig.  23. 


B 


Circumference  5 
inches  above 
elbow. 


Just  above  elbow 

D 

Just  below  elbow 

3  inches    below 
elbow. 


End  of  stump. 

E 


Distance  from  the  olecranon  process  to  the  end  of 
stump,  D  to  E. 


Length  from  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  to  the  styloid  process  of 

the  ulna. 
From  styloid  process  to  the  phalangeal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  of 

the  little  finger. 

The  limbs,  as  represented  in  the  figures,  are  in  the  proper 
positions  for  measuring. 

In  measuring  the  circumference  of  the  stump,  the  tape  should 
be  drawn  only  moderately  tight. 

The  perpendicular  lines  indicate  the  distance  to  be  measured, 
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in  order  to  get  the  length  of  the  limb  as  well  as  the  length  of 
the  stump. 

The  cross  lines  in  the  figure  indicate  where  the  circumferences 
are  to  bo  taken,  and  the  figures  are  to  be  marked  plainly  on  the 
lines.  The  breadth  across  the  shoulders,  measuring  on  the 
back,  must  also  be  given,  and  in  measuring  from  1  to  2  the  tape 
should  be  drawn  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

State  which  limb  is  amputated,  and  whether  the  hand  be 
large,  medium  or  small  size. 

After  taking  the  measure,  in  amputation  below  the  elbow,  the 
arm  should  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  paper  (back  down),  and  with  a 
pencil,  held  perpendicularly,  mark  round  it  so  as  to  give  a  cor- 
rect profile  of  the  shape  of  the  stump  and  arm  for  a  distance  of 
five  inches  above  the  rlbow. 

The  following  drawings  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  outward 
form  and  mechanism  oi  motion  of  my  artificial  arm.     It  can  be 
Fis-  24-  adapted  to  limbs  of  any  length  of  stump, 

is  highly  finished  externally,  and  pos- 
sessed of  natural  and  lifelike  motions. 

Fig.  24  shows  the  arm  complete  for 
an  amputation  above  the  elbow  or  at 
the  shoulder-joint.  It  performs  the 
various  functions  of  the  upper  extremity, 
as  flexion,  extension  of  the  elbow,  mov- 
ing the  fingers,  grasping,  carrying  food 
to  the  mouth,  &c,  with  pleasing  ease  and  gracefulness. 

Figs.  25  and  26  represent  an  arm  for  amputation  below  the 
elbow ;  its  motions  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  case.     This 
arm  is  of  great  service  to  the  laboring  man,  as  I  have  so  modi- 
Fig.  25.  Fi&-  SO- 
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fied  the  connection  of  the  hand  with  the  forearm  that  the  former 
may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  various  useful  contrivances 
substituted,  such  as  a  chisel,  screwdriver,  knife,  fork  or  spoon. 
Fig.  27  shows  the  hand  replaced  by  a  pair  of  nippers. 

Fig.  27. 


The  application  of  power  is  provided  for  in  the  construction 
of  these  limbs  by  the  following  mechanism :  A  traction-cord, 
consisting  partly  of  webbing  and  partly  of  a  well-tempered  slip 
of  steel,  is  attached  above  by  the  webbing  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
arm  opposite  that  which  the  artificial  substitute  is  intended  to 
replace,  and  below  hooks  on  by  the  end  of  the  metallic  portion 
of  the  cord  which  runs  about  the  forearm,  to  a  short  vertical 
steel  slip  running  through  a  slit  in  the  back  of  the  margin  of  the 
wrist-plate,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  mechanical  arrangements 
designed  to  move  the  fingers,  which  wo  shall  shortly  describe. 
The  strip  of  steel  at  the  level  of  and  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
elbow  is  articulated  with  the  aid  of  a  metal  slide  working  for  its 
whole  length  upon  a  tenon  or  projecting  pinf  the  tipper  end  of 
the  slide  is  connected  to  the  webbing  or  leather  strap  going  to 
the  shoulder;  the  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  force  when  the  arm  is  bent.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  for  moving  the  finders  is  inclosed  in  a  cavity  hol- 
lowed in  the  substance  of  the  hand;  it  con-  Fig.  28. 
si8ts  of  a  number  of  levers  of  different  kinds, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  apply  the  fc^  -\}M 
force  exercised  by  the  traction-cord  to  the  "- 
best  mechanical  advantage  in  moving  the  fingers.  They  are 
placed  in  the  following  position  :  A  lever  of  the  second  order  is 
placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hand,  and  connected  with  a 
second  lever  of  the  first  order  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  hand, 
tho  fulcrum  being  a  pin  running  transversely  through  the  hand. 
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The  short  arm  of  this  lever  is  bifurcated,  each  division  pressing 
upon  a  transverse  bar  connecting  the  ends  of  a  short  pin  pro- 
jecting from  the  base  of  two  adjacent  fingers.  From  the  end  of 
the  long  arm  of  the  second  lever  a  bar  projects  upwards  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  connected  by  a  short  coupling, 
by  its  proximate  end,  to  an  oblique  bar  fixed  to  the  base  of  the 
thumb.  A  spiral  string  runs  along  each  side  of  the  hand,  and, 
acting  upon  each  couple  of  fingers,  keeps  them  in  a  position  of 
approximation  to  the  thumb.  The  fingers  are  connected  with 
the  hand  by  a  transverse  bolt;  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and 
the  ring  and  little  fingers,  are  coupled  together,  the  former 
possessing  tho  first  phalangeal  joints,  while  the  latter  are  solid. 
As  the  mechanism  thus  far  described  provides  only  for  the 
extension  of  the  first  phalanges,  an  additional  lever,  working  by 
an  excentric,  is  placed  in  the  first  phalanges,  and  acts  upon  the 
second  and  third  phalanges. 

ABDOMINAL   SUPPORTER   AND   TRUSSES. 
Fig.  29. 


Fig.  29  illustrates  the  application  of 
an  elastic  abdominal  supporter  in  preg- 
nancy and  large  tumors  of  this  region. 
Xu  ordering  this  bandage,  simply  give 
the  circumference  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
directions  of  the  lines  A  B,  A  C,  and 
AD. 


Fig.  30  shows  the  ordinary  truss.  In  taking  measurement  for 
such  an  instrument  give  the  circumference  of  tho  body  at  the 
point  whore  the  hernia  protrudes — that  is,  on  a  level  with  the 
inguinal,  crural,  ventral  or  umbilical  apertures;  and  also  men- 
tion if  the  hernia  is  on  the  right  or  left  side,  or  both. 
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Fig.  30. 


Fig.  31  shows  a  spring  truss  or  prolapsus  ani,  for  falling  of  the 
body.  In  ordering  the  instrument,  give  the  circumference  of 
the  body  above  the  hips,  and  the  distance  from  the  front  central 
point  of  this  line,  over  the  perineum,  to  the  centre  of  the  back 
part  of  the  line. 


REMOVAL  OF  TWO  TUMORS  FROM  THE  BACK  OF  THE  LOWER 
TURBINATED  BONES— ILLUSTRATING  THE  USE  OF  THE 
LARYNGOSCOPE  AND  RHINOSCOPE  IN  DIAGNOSIS. 

By  John  Wilkixs,  F.  R.  C.  8. 

In  February  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  who  had  suffered 
for  six  months  from  a  "stuffiness"  in  the  nostrils,  pain  on 
swallowing,  and  general  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  Pomum 
Adami. 

It  had  steadily  increased  from  the  middle  of  last  year,  and 
the  remedies  administered  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  lessening 
his  discomfort.  There  was  no  abnormal  appearance  visible  <o 
the  naked  eye,  on  examination  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  in  the 
ordinary  way  through  the  open  mouth,  nor  was  there  anything 
wrong,  as  shown  by  the  laryngoscope,  on  the  epiglottis  or  mu- 
cous membrane  down  the  windpipe,  the  rings  of  which  could  be 
easily  counted  to  eight  or  nine;  nor  in  the  larynx,  the  apparent 
seat  of  pain.  Every  part,  from  the  soft  palate  downwards,  was 
perfectly  normal.  Ilis  throat  was  favorable  for  using  the  rhi- 
noscope,  having  a  small  uvula  and  a  moderately  wide  space 
between  the  soft  palate  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
so  that  the  mirror  could  bo  introduced  without  causing  much 
irritation   to    these   parts.     Examination    by    the  rhinoscope; 
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which  was  well  borne  by  the  patient,  showed  considerable  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
soft  palate,  the  superior  parts  of  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior 
openings  of  the  nasal  fossro,  extending  itself  over  the  turbinated 
bones.  The  openings  of  the  nasal  fossaB  were  considerably 
lessened  by  the  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  lining,  which 
was  covered  by  a  thick  creamy  muco  purulent  substance.  On 
clearing  this  discharge  away  by  the  application,  on  a  brush,  of 
a  strong  solution  of  Tannic  Acid,  dissolved  in  Gljrcerine,  a  large 
ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  was  brought  into  view, 
situated  high  up  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  in  appear- 
ance as  if  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  had  been  scooped 
out,  as  it  extended  completely  through  it.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  back  palate,  nasal  fossa),  and  turbinated  bones  was 
covered  with  spongy  and  granular  ulcerations,  and  so  swollen 
that  the  outlines  only  of  the  parts  could  be  clearly  seen.  Ex- 
amination of  the  nostrils  in  front  discovered  extensive  disease. 
The  cartilage  of  the  septum  had  been  nearly  destroyed  to  the 
vomer  and  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bones.  My  ex- 
amination of  this  part  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  reflected 
light,  which  showed  the  destruction  had  not  extended  itself  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  cartilage  of  the  septum ;  the  nasal  bones, 
though  sunken  from  the  absence  of  the  cartilage,  were  free  from 
disease,  as  were  the  vomer  and  ethmoid  bones. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nasal  fossse  was  much  swol- 
len, but  not  ulcerated  beyond  the  parts  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
diseased  cartilage.  The  straightforwardness  of  this  patient  in 
his  replies  to  searching  questions  left  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  mischief.  He  was  put  therefore 
on  an  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  consisting  principally  of  the 
Bichloride  and  Biniodide  of  Mercury  with  the  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium. The  deep  excavated  ulcer  was  frequently  touched  with  a 
solution  of  Arg.  Nit.  3  ij  ad  3  i;  and  the  follicular  and  granular 
ulcerations  were  swabbed  three  or  four  times  a  week  with  a 
weaker  solution,  gr.  Ixxx  ad  3  i;  alternated  occasionally  with 
the  compound  Tincture  of  Iodine.  The  result  was  a  consider- 
able improvement  in   the  appearance  of  the  parts.     In  a  month 
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the  scooped-out  ulcer  had  completely  healed,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  generally  over  the  pharynx  and  nasal  fossae  had  as- 
sumed its  normal  rose-pink  color.  The  margins  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  septum  near  the  nasal,  ethmoid  and  vomer  bones  show- 
ing still  an  indisposition  to  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  were 
touched  thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution  of  Nitric  Acid  which, 
on  throwing  off  a  slough,  left  the  parts  clear  and  free  from 
further  disease.  During  the  treatment  of  this  case,  and  after 
the  ulcerated  and  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
had  been  restored  to  a  more  healthy  state,  the  posterior  nasal 
fossa  were  seen  to  bo  partially  obstructed  by  a  tumor  in  each 
cavity  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  filbert,  apparently  of  a 
spongy  nature  and  very  vascular.  It  filled  the  floor  of  each 
nostril,  pressed  against  the  septum  narium,  and  hid  from  view 
the  posterior  part  of  each  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  On 
introducing  the  eustachian  catheter  through  the  nose,  I  could 
raise  the  growths,  and  by  reflected  light  I  plainly  saw  the 
attachment  of  each  by  a  pedicle,  proceeding  from  the  posterior 
margins  of  the  lower  turbinated  bones.  Dr.  Neild  saw  the  case 
with  me  one  evening,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  succeeded  in 
removing  the  growth  from  the  right  nostril.  This  was  easily 
effected  by  passing  a  male  catheter  through  the  anterior  open- 
ing of  the  nostril,  containing  a  loop  of  strong  silver  wire.  On 
reaching  the  tumor  the  loop  was  pushed  out,  and  after  a  little 
manoeuvring,  we  succeeded  in  getting  it  over  and  round  it.  Im- 
mediately the  ends  were  drawn  upon  it,  and  the  pedicle  was 
securely  and  tightly  grasped  in  the  noose.  Steady  and  firm 
traction  upon  the  ends,  coupled  with  a  twisting  motion,  caused 
the  tumor  to  come  away.  It  was  of  a  spongy,  granular  nature, 
and  highly  vascular.  The  heemorrhage  was  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, and  the  patient  experienced  very  little  pain  during  the 
operation.  On  a  rhinoscopic  examination,  the  whole  of  the 
lower  turbinated  bone  was  now  plainly  visible,  and  the  spot  from 
whence  the  tumor  had  been  torn. 

Eight  days  afterwards  we  removed  the  other  tumor  from  the 
left  nostril.  It  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  one  removed  on 
the  right  side,  and  was  fixed  also  to  a  corresponding  spot  on  the 
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margin  of  the  lower  turbinated  bone.  No  better  plan  than  the 
noose  formed  by  the  silver  wire  having  been  devised,  I,  with 
Dr.  Neild,  proceeded  to  remove  it  after  the  manner  of  the  other, 
and  succeeded,  with  very  little  difficulty,  in  bringing  it  away, 
root  and  branch,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  thepationt,  who  at 
once  felt  that  the  obstruction  had  gone.  This  tumor  was  in 
character  similar  to  the  other.  The  seat  of  the  growths  was 
touched  by  a  few  applications  of  a  strong  solution  of  the 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  which  rapidly  healed  it,  and  the  patient  is  now 
quite  well. 

The  value  of  rhinoscopy  in  the  above  case  can  scarcely  be 
questioned,  as  it  is  certain  that  no  other  mode  of  examination 
could  have  determined  the  nature,  position,  and  extent  of  the 
disease  with  the  same  certainty,  showing  the  amount  of  struc- 
tural change,  and  with  this  aid,  a  correct  diagnosis  suggested  a 
more  appropriate  treatment  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
applied. 

Czermak,  in  his  work,  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
value  of  rhinoscopy  in  correcting  an  erroneous  diagnosis.  A 
young  man,  deaf  on  the  left  side,  was  found  to  have  a  tumor  at 
the  back  of  the  nostril,  which  conveyed  to  the  finger  the  impres- 
sion of  a  polypus.  An  operation  was  contemplated,  but  a 
rhinoscopic  examination  discovered  a  tapering  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  nearly  as  thick  as  the  finger,  surrounding 
the  orifice  of  the  left  eustachian  tube ;  also  great  swelling  of  the 
middle  and  inferior  turbinated  bones,  but  no  polypus  nor  any 
tumor  which  an  operation  could  have  removed  or  lessened. 

The  following  is  also  a  typical  example  of  the  worth  of  the 
rhinoscope,  as  an  aid  in  diagnosing  disease  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body :  A  lady,  aged  33,  from  the  country,  consulted  me, 
stating  that  she  had  suffered  for  upwards  of  six  years  from  a 
most  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  throat,  pressing  her  fingers 
upon  the  prominent  part  of  the  front  of  the  throat  as  the  seat  of 
her  troubles.  About  every  six  or  seven  days  a  cheesy  substance 
mixed  with  muco-purulent  matter  came  through  the  fauces,  ac- 
companied with  a  most  offensive  smell.  She  was  otherwise  in 
excellent  health,  but  this  unpleasantness  continuing  so  long  had 
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begun  to  make  her  nervous  and  uncomfortable.  She  had  con- 
sulted several  medical  men,  who  had  made  many  surmises  as  to 
what  the  complaint  was  ;  tho  lost  she  consulted,  about  two  years 
ago,  told  her  she  was  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia,  that  her 
food  did  not  properly  digest,  but  that  portions  of  it  coagulated 
in  the  stomach,  which  it  expelled  now  and  then  through  the 
mouth.  As  anti-dyspeptic  treatment  did  no  good,  no  relief  was 
obtained  from  gargles,  nor  any  remedies  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed. In  September  last  she  consulted  mo,  and  from  her  ac- 
count I  gathered  that  she  was  suffering  from  some  lesion  low 
down  in  the  fauces  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe. 
Laryngoscopy  and  rhinoscopy  put  conjecture  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  former  showed  the  back  parts  of  the  fauces,  lower 
parts  of  the  pharynx,  tho  upper  part  of  tho  larynx,  and  down 
the  trachea  to  be  totally  free  from  any  disease.  All  these  parts 
were  perfectly  normal  in  dimensions  and  color.  Rhinoscopy, 
however,  brought  into  view,  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  back  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  a  granular  ulcer,  deep  immediately  in  its  centre, 
but  shallowed  off,  making  altogether  a  sore  about  the  size  of  a 
French  bean,  ^he  mucous  mombrane  was  thickened  all  round 
the  upper  part  of  thephar5'nx,  and  a  few  other  small  granular 
ulcers  were  visible,  scattered  about.  The  surface  at  tho  time  of 
the  examination  was  covered  with  the  kind  of  secretion  she  had 
described,  I  had  no  doub4,  therefore,  that  this  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cheesy  formation  which  had  annoyed  her  so  many 
years.  Notwithstanding  tho  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  malady,  I  was  enabled  to  give  a 
favorable  prognosis,  because  there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Local  applications  were  com- 
menced on  the  same  day  and  repeated  several  times  a  week. 
Iodide  of  Potassium  was  prescribed,  combined  with  Chlorate  of 
Potash.  Under  tho  continued  use  both  of  the  topical  applications 
and  the  latter  mixture,  this  patient  progressed  most  favorably, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  tho  discharge  ceased,  the  ulcer  having 
healed. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  case  was  to  me  most  interesting, 
from  the  length  of  time  she  had  ineffectually  complained  of  the 
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local  mischief,  which  had  begun  to  excite  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  malady.  The  important  aid 
afforded  by  the  laryngoscope  is  here  apparent,  inasmuch  as  it 
enabled  me  to  say  positively  that  in  the  locality  where  she  ex- 
perienced the  pain  the  parts  were  quite  healthy  and  natural, 
merely  sympathetic  of  disease  higher  up,  and  the  practical  value 
of  the  rhinoscope  is  here  unquestionable,  as  it  pointed  out  clearly 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  enabled  me  to  apply  the  remedies 
with  accuracy  to  the  diseased  structure — Australian  Medical 
Journal. 


KEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

MICRO-CIIKMISTRY  OF  POISON'S,  including  their  Physiological ?  Pathological  and 
Lej;al  relations,  adapted  to  thiMise  of  the  Medical  JiirNt,  Physician  and  general 
Chemist.  By  Tiieo.  S.  Wormley,  M.  I>  ,  ProlV*>or  of  Chemistry  in  Starling  Medical 
(•ollege,  and  of  Natural  Science  in  C:u>ilul  University,  Coluralms,  Ohio.  With 
seventy-eight  illustrations  on  steel.     Bail  Here  Bros.,  New  York;  H.  Bailliere,  Re- 

S rent  street,  London;  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  FiN,    Paris.     Royal  octavo,  pp.  900.    1867. 
.'rice,  $10.    For  sale  by  the  St.  Louis  News  Company. 

The  above  work  is  the  very  best  over  issued  on  the  subject, 
and  the  author  has  placed  both  the  modical  and  legal  profes- 
sions, as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  under  weighty  obliga- 
tions by  this  new  contribution  to  the  science  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine. Wo  are  gratified  to  note  that  already  have  his  labors  in 
this  department  of  science  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  dis- 
tinguished European  co-laborers,  who  have  hastened  to  give  him 
credit,  both  in  their  leading  journals  and  standard  works,  for 
his  valuable  discoveries  and  successful  efforts  in  his  important 
specialty.  The  study  of  the  chemistry  of  poisons  ;  their  influ- 
ence in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  human  system  ;  their  treatment, 
symptoms,  and  above  all,  their  detection  when  fatal,  has  been  a 
life-time  labor  of  love  with  the  author. 

We  havo  before  us,  in  one  of  the  most  beautifully  printed  and 
bound  volumes  we  have  ever  seen,  tho  result  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments and  researches  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  years. 

The  volume,  without  the  plates,  contains  676  pages,  octavo 
size,  the  first  414  of  which  arc  devoted  to  inorganic,  and  tho  re- 
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maining  262  to  organic  poisons.  The  introduction,  occupying 
60  pages,  is  a  most  elaborate  and  carefully  written  article,  set- 
ting forth  the  object  of  the  work  and  discussing  many  points  of 
deep  interest,  among  which  are  the  following  :  Application  of 
the  microscope ;  import  of  the  term  poison  ;  modifying  circum- 
stances ;  classification  of  poisons  ;  evidence  from  the  symptoms  ; 
from  post  mortem  appearances;  from  chemical  analysis,  &c,  &c. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  various  heads,  we  find  many  now 
and  profitable  suggestions,  which  give  a  fore-taste  of  the  value 
and  solidity  of  the  book.  We  may  notice  one,  Professor  Worm- 
ley's  definition  of  the  word  poison.  To  construct  an  exhaustive 
definition  has  alwaj-s  been  a  desideratum  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. This  is  especially  so  in  Forensic  medicine,  for  not  un- 
frequently  has  an  indictment  failed  to  be  sustained,  because  the 
substance  was  not  a  poison  according  to  the  standard  authors  on 
the  subject.  Take  for  instance  l>r.  Taylor's  definition,  one  of 
the  leading  toxicologists  of  England,  and  one  whoso  authority 
ranks  among  the  highest  in  medico-legal  investigations.  He 
says,  "A  poison  is  commonly  defined  to  be  any  substance  which 
when  administered  in  small  quantity  is  capable  of  acting  deleter- 
iously  on  the  body." 

In  remarking  on  the  definition,  Dr.  Taylor  admits  that  it  is 
too  restrictive  for  the  purposes  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
furnishes  himself  arguments  which  show  that  it  would  exclude 
many  substances  which  should  be  included  in  a  medico-legal 
definition,  but  he  does  not  furnish  any  other. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  definition  given  by  all 
other  authors  as  far  as  we  know.  According  to  the  Micro. 
chemistry,  "  a  poison  is  any  substance  which  when  introduced 
into  the  system  and  being  absorbed,  or  by  its  direct  chemical 
action,  or  when  applied  externally  and  entering  the  circulation, 
is  capable  of  producing  deleterious  effects." 

This  may  be  considered  an  exhaustive  definition — from  it 
there  is  no  escape,  it  includes  all  known  substances  which  are 
poisons,  and  excludes  all  which  are  not.  The  salts  of  lead,  tin, 
copper,  antimony  and  potash,  and  a  host  of  others,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  other  authors,  are  not  poisons,  as  in 
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small  quantity  they  are  not  only  perfectly  innocuous,  but  valu- 
able remedial  agents,  are  brought  under  the  definition,  as,  in  the 
language  ©f  our  author,  they  are  capable  when  introduced  into 
the  system,  of  producing  deleterious  effects. 

The  division  of  the  subject  matter  is  natural  and  uniform,  and 
arranged  with  great  convenience  for  reference. 

First  comes  the  general  nature  and  effects  of  each  class  of 
poison — then  the  special  history  of  each  individual  member  of 
the  class — followed  by  the  symptoms — period  when  fatal — fatal 
quantity— treatment — post  mortem  appearances — special  chemi- 
cal properties  and  tests — separation  from  organic  mixtuies — 
and  lastly,  quantitative  analysis. 

The  work  is  rich  in  cases, richer  by  far  than  any  other  treatise 
on  poisons — reported  with  great  care  and  exactness,  exhibiting 
ever}'  variety  of  influence  which  can  be  exerted  on  the  human 
system  by  the  agents.  A  chart  of  great  value  is  bound  with  the 
volume,  exhibiting  the  behavior  of  all  the  vegetable  poisons, 
with  the  different  re-agents,  and  so  arranged  that  a  single  glance 
will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  substance.  But  the  crowning 
excellence  of  the  work  is  the  beautiful  and  original  illustrations, 
printed  from  steel  plates,  exhibiting  the  various  crystalline 
forms  of  poisons  as  revealed  by  the  microscope.  Although  other 
works  have  recently  appeared,  attempting,  to  some  extent, 
microscopic  illustrations,  we  believe  the  idea  of  using  the  micro- 
scope as  a  systematic  agent  in  the  detection  of  crystalline  pois- 
onous substances  is  justly  due  Professor  Wormley.  The  value 
of  these  illustrations  is  very  great,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  work.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
others  should  adopt  the  suggestion  derived  from  the  prospectus 
issued  by  the  author  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  We  have,  we 
believe,  seen  all  these  European  publications,  and  can  not  but 
regard  them  as  signal  failures.  To  speak  of  those  illustrations 
as  inferior  to  those  exquisite  productions  which  give  untold 
value  to  the  micro-chemistry,  would  be  no  compliment  to  the 
latter.  Their  merits  are  so  widely  separated  that  no  compari- 
son could  be  made.  As  a  work  of  art,  these  engravings  claim 
our  unbounded  admiration,  as  a  contribution  to  scienco,  coming 
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from  the  gifted  wife  of  the  author,  we  hail  them  as  another  evi- 
dence of  woman's  capacity  for  both  art  and  science. 

The  frequency  with  which  poisons  are  administered  for  crimi- 
nal purposes  is  well  known  to  almost  every  one.  Were  it  as 
well  known  that  now  scarcely  any  poison  can  be  given  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  which  can  elude  the  scrutinizing 
search  of  the  accomplished  chemist,  would  it  not  vastly  tend  to 
diminish  the  frequency  of  these  crimes?  "To  point  out  the 
method  by  which  the  presence  of  any  of  the  poisons  therein 
considered  may  be  fully  established,  and  give  directions  whereby 
those  having  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  practical  chemistry 
may  acquaint  themselves  with  the  details  of  the  analysis  are," 
as  the  author  states  "  in  his  introdution,"  •'  among  the  objects 
of  the  following  pages." 

We  believe  he  has  succeeded  in  making  this  knowledge  clear 
and  definite  whore  it  was  obscure  and  contradictory,  in  vastly 
extending  ic  by  the  addition  of  important  new  facts  and  pro- 
cesses, and  rendering  it  available  not  only  to  those  who  have 
been  specially  engaged  in  chemical  investigations,  but  to  any 
who  will  carefully  study  these  pages.  The  different  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  analysis  are  so  clearly  and  perfectly  dotailed  as 
to  be  intelligible  to  any  careful  reader,  but  very  moderately  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  To  every  physician  who  is  ambitious 
to  be  posted  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  every  legal  gentleman, 
we  look  on  this  work  as  an  absolute  necessity.  Every  physi- 
cian can  not  become  an  expert  in  the  science  of  toxicology. 
The  time,  means,  and  facilities  for  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject  may  not  be  at  his  disposal ;  but  every  intelligent 
physician  should,  in  self-defense,  be  as  fully  posted  on  the  subject 
as  his  circumstances  will  admit.  He  may  be  called  at  any  mo- 
ment on  the  witness  stand,  and  be  deeply  mortified  by  having 
his  ignorance  exposod  by  the  superficial  knowledge  of  an  attor- 
ney, who  knows  just  enough  of  the  subject  to  ask  impertinent 
and  puzzling  questions. 

All  this  may  be  avoided  and  much  learned  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  Micro-chemistry  of  poisons. 
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In  fact  we  feel  that  we  can  not  say  too  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  book,  and  no  medical  or  legal  library  is  complete 
without  it,  and  to  the  chemist  it  is  truly  invaluable. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  ALL  THE  CRUDE  DRUGS  NOW  IX  GENE- 
RAL USE;  THEIR  ETYMOLOGY  AND  NAMES,  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 
By  John  Rudolpiiy,  New  York,  538  Pearl  street. 

There  has  been  no  work  issued  of  more  practical  value  to  the 
druggist  and  physician  than  this.  It  is  comprehensive  and  most 
admirably  arranged,  so  as  to  be  of  ready  reference.  No  drug- 
gist or  pharmaceutist  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  It  consists 
of  four  parts — 

1st.     English,  Botanical,  Pharmaceutical  and  German  names. 

id.    Botanical,  English,  Pharmaceutical  and  German  names. 

3d.     Pharmaceutical,  Botanical,  English  and  German  names. 

4th.     German,  Pharmaceutical,  Botanical  and  English  names. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says  :  "  In  presenting  the  work  to 
the  profession  it  has  been  my  desire  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  overcoming  a  long  felt  want,  and  it  is  the  result  of  many 
years  research. 

"1  have  collected  the  scientific  names  of  all  crude  drugs  now 
in  general  use  in  the  various  languages  named,  and  have  also 
given  the  most  popular  local  names  of  the  drugs.  The  whole 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  which  will  not  only  save  time, 
but  will  facilitate  the  search  for  what  is  wanted." 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  work  to  our  druggists,  and  it 
would  also  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  physician.  It  is  the  only 
complete  work  on  the  subject,  and  fills  a  place  of  no  ordinary 
importance  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Directory. 


Dressing  for  Wounds.— A  solution  of  potassse  chloras  (2 
drachms)  in  glycerine  (4  fl.  ounces),  mixed  with  alcohol  (2 J 
ounces),  forms  a  clear  liquid  which  is  readily  absorbed  by  linen, 
and  does  not  soil  the  clothing.  It  keeps  tho  dressing  moist  for 
twenty-four  hours,  is  easily  washed  off  with  luke-warm  water, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  soft  granulations. 
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Arsenic  in  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Consumption. — 
The  clinical  investigations  of  M.  Moutard-Martin  lead  him  to 
place  considerable  confidence  in  the  employment  of  arsenic  in 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption.  He  finds  it  more 
suitable  to  cases  slowly  progressive,  than  to  such  as  are  attended 
with  fever.  He  has  seen  notable  amelioration  of  the  patient's 
condition  from  the  use  of  arsenic,  and  in  some  cases  actual  sus- 
pension of  the  onward  progress  of  the  disease.  He  administers 
it  in  very  minute  doses,  never  exceeding  two  centigrammes,  and 
considers  perseverance  in  its  use  fer  a  long  time  nessary  to  a 
favorable  result. —  Gazette  Medicale. 
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Missouri  Medical  College. — We  would  call  attention  to  the 
annual  announcement  of  this  institution,  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Reporter.  We  make  the  following  extract 
from  their  circular : 

The  faculty  of  the  Missouri  Medical  College  are  happy  in  be 
ing  able  to  present  to  their  alumni  and  the  profession  generally 
evidence  of  their  present  prosperous  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects. Having  been  reorganized  after  a  temporary  suspension 
during  the  war,  with  a  complete  corps  of  professors,  the  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  their  efforts  has  been  both  gratify- 
ing and  encouraging,  and  is  such  as  to  justify  their  most  san- 
guine expectations  as  to  the  future  of  the  college.  The  faculty 
have  provided  themselves  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for 
illustrating  their  respective  courses,  and  they  are  determined 
that  no  effort  on  their  part  shall  be  wanting  to  give  to  the 
students  in  attendance  on  their  lectures  a  full  and  complete 
course  of  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  medical  science  usu- 
ally taught  in  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  that  they  may 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  'their  profession  and 
equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  medi- 
cal science. 
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The  ensuing  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on  Monday,  the 
12th  day  of  October  next,  and  continue  for  five  months.  Pre- 
liminary lectures  will  be  delivered  from  October  1st  to  the 
commencement  of  the  regular  session,  to  which  all  students  are 
invited.  The  faculty  earnestly  desire  to  have  a  full  attendance 
of  the  class  at  the  commencement  of  the  regular  term  in  Oc- 
tober, and  students  will  do  well  to  make  their  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  July,  1868. 

Furnished  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official. records. 

DEATHS   DURING   THE   ABOVE    PERIOD. 


White  Males 472 

"White  Females 313 

Colored  Males ..    21 

Colored  Females 12 

Born  in  the  United  States 616 

Born  in  Germany 130 

Born  in  Ireland 82 

Born  in  other  countries 33 


Still  Born 42 

Under  five  years  of  age 496 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  42 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  125 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  Ill 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  38 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  6 
Total 860 


Apoplexy 36 

Albuminuria 1 

Atrophy 8 

Asthma 2 

Bronchitis 8 

Burns 1 

Cancer 2 

Carditis 2 

Cerebritis 22 

Cholera  Morbus 64 

Cholera  Infantum 85 

Convulsions 75 

Congestion  of  Brain... 45 

Cystitis 3 

Debility 26 

Dentition 15 

Delirium   Tremens 5 

Disease  of  the  Heart. 4 

Diarrhoea 42 

Diphtheria 3 

Dropsy 8 

Drowned .... 11 

Dysenterv 30 

Enteritis.". 16 

Epilepsy. 4 

Erysipelas 1 

Fever  Intermittent 17 

Fever  Komittent 11 

Fever  Puerperal 1 2 

Fever  Congestive 3 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for 
Total  number  of  Deaths  for 


diseases. 


Fever  Typhoid 17 

Gangrena ~ 1 

Gastritis? 3 

Hepatitis ..    6 

Hydrocephalus 22 

Hydrothorax 1 

Inflammation 6 

Jaundice 1 

Larvng'tis 2 

Meningitis ~ 45 

Metritis 1 

Old  Age ... ...     3 

Paralysis 1 

Peritonitis 3 

Pertussis 4 

Phthisis 50 

Pneumonia M  22 

Poison 1 

Premature  Birth 7 

Rheumatism «    4 

Rubeola 3 

Scarlatina 4 

Scrofula 1 

Sunstroke ...  30 

Suicide 1 

Syphilis 2 

Tetanus 11 

Trismus 4 

Ulceration 4 

"Wounds 6 

Julv,  1866 587 

July,  1807 .. 620 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  July,  1868 860 
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Vol.  III.  St.  Louis,  September  1,  1868.  No.  13. 

INDIGENOUS  REMEDIES  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  WHICH 
MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SULPHATE  OF 
QUININE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER. 

By  Joseph  Joints.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SUMMARY. 

Cephalanthus  Occidentalis  (Buttonwood) — Antiperiodic  Properties 
— Value  as  a  Febrifuge  and  Tonic — Effective  Remedies  in  Chronic 
Pulmonary  Complaints.  Poplar  or  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron 
Tulipifeta) — Botanical  Character — Geographical  Distribution — 
Chemical  Composition — Examination  by  Dr.  Rogers,  1802 ;  by 
Dr.  Emmet,  1882 — Discovery  of  Liriodendr on— Chemical  and 
Physical  Properties— -Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of  Poplar 
Bark — Testimony  of  Michaux,  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Dr.  J. 
T.  Young,  of  Governor  Clayton,  of  Drs.  Barton,  Bigelow  and 
Eberle— Great  value  as  an  Antiperiodic.  Small  Magnolia  or 
Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia  Glaucd)— Botanical  Characters — Geo- 
graphical  Distribution — Chemical  Composition — Examination  of 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow — Medical  Properties —  Uses — Known  to  the 
Indians — Testimony  of  Dr.  Bigelow — A  Domestic  Remedy  in 
Chills  and  Fever — Dose.  Cucumber  Trees  (Magnolia  Acumi- 
nata)— Big  Laurel  (Magnolia  Grandiflora) — Umbrella  Tree 
(Magnolia  Tripetald). 

NO.    4. — POND  DOGWOOD — OEPHELANTHUS  OCCIDENTALIS    (BUTTON- 

wood) —  Walt. 

Botanical  Character*.  —Common  calyx;  obconioal  superior,  funnel-shaped.  Recep- 
tacle globose,  hairy.  Capsule  four  celled,  not  opening.  Seed  solitary.  A  shank  six 
to  fifteen  feet  high;  the  wood  soft,  spongy  and  pithy  in  the  centre;  bark  rather  smooth. 
Stem  Jointed,  much  branched,  the  branches  generally  opposite.  Leaves  opposite  and 
terminate,  ovate.  Canoeolate,  slightly  acuminated,  very  entire;  the  upper  surface 
glabrous,  shining;  the  veins  on  the  under  surface  pubescent,  four  to  five  inches  long 
and  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches  wide.  Petioles  half  an  inch  long.  Pubescent 
slightly  winged.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal.  Pedundes  (common)  two  to  three 
inches  long:  pubescent.  Calyx  (proper)  one  leaved,  angled,  superior,  four  cleft,  the 
segments  obtuse.    Corolla  one  petalled,  tubular,  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx;  hairy 
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within,  white,  the  border  four  cleft,  segment  obtuse.  Filaments  four,  veiy  short, 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  corolla  at  the  base  of  each  fissure.  Anthers  oblong:  sagittate, 
pale  brown.  Germ  angled.  Style  filiform,  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Stigma  capi- 
tate. Capsule  angled,  inversely  pyramidal,  second  celled  Receptacle  globose,  very 
hairy.  Grows  in  swamps,  ponds  and  stagnant  waters.  Flowers  in  July.— Elliott. 
Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,     Vol.  1,  pp.  186-187. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  swamps,  ponds  and  stagnant 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  Southern 
portions  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Medical  Properties — Uses. — Elliott  says  that  the  inner  bark  of 
the  root  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  frequently  used  as  a  remedy 
in  obstinate  coughs.  (Vol.  1,  p.  187.)  It  is  considered  as  a 
valuable  domestic  remedy  in  the  country  for  various  complaints. 
"  A  wash  of  the  decoction  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  good  for  the 
palsy."  (View  of  South  Carolina  by  John  Drayton,  p.  62.) 
Some  botanists  have  thrown  this  plant  into  the  same  class  as 
Pinckneya  Pubens,  Cinchmacede  (coffee  tribe),  and  it  has  been 
used  as  both  a  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  decided  antiperiodic 
properties  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  Merat  notices  it  as  an  anti- 
venereal.  A  writer  in  the  Mercury,  of  Charleston,  JS.  C,  during 
the  recent  war,  says  :  "  The  root  of  the  Buttonwood  or  Crane 
Willow,  a  shrub  which  is  conspicuous  in  our  swamps  in  the 
spring,  when  boiled  with  honey  and  comfrey,  makes  a  pleasant 
syrup,  which  is  the  most  effective  remedy  known  to  me  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.  It  is  thought  by  many  intelligent  persons 
to  be  a  radical  cure  for  consumption." — Resources  of  the  South- 
ern Fields  and  Forests,  by  Francis  Pezu  Poroher,  M.  D.  1868. 
Page  405. 

I  have  employed  the  decoction  of  the  bark  of  this  small  tree 
or  shrub  with  benefit  as  a  tonic  in  depressed  states  of  the  system 
following  malarial  fever,  and  also  with  the  best  effects  in  obsti- 
nate coughs  and  affections  of  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  syrup 
and  candy. 

We  need  farther  light,  the  result  of  careful  investigation, 
upon  the  anti-periodic  powers  of  the  Cephalanthus;  its  botanical 
relations,  as  well  as  popular  belief  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
indicate  that  their  properties  are  potent  and  valuable. 

NO.  5. — POPLAR  OR  TULIP  TREE  (LIRIODENDRON  TULIPIPERA) — Linn. 

Botanical  Charactert.— Calyx  three  leaved  Petals  six.  Capsules  (Samara?)  imbri- 
cated, forming  a  strobilus.  one  to  two  seeded,  not  opening.  Leaves  truncated,  per- 
minate,|four  lobed ;  calyx  three  leaved.    This  is  one  or  the  largest  trees  of  the  American 
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forests.  Li  the  low  countries  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  it  is  somewhat  rare,  and 
seldom  exceeds  three  feet  in  diameter,  bat  in  the  fertile  soils  of  the  Western  country  (in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama) ,  it  is  sometimes  found  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  even  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  night.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  though  soft,  is  durable.  The  leaves  are  alternate  three  lobed,  with  the 
middle  lobe  truncate,  and  varying  with  the  angles  of  the  lobe  obtuse,  acute,  and  acu- 
minate, glabrous,  on  petioles  two  to  three  inches  long.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal. 
Leaves  of  the  calyx  concave.  Petals  obovate,  lanoolate;  of  a  dull  yellow  color,  tinged 
with  red.  Stamens  numerous,  disposed  in  a  simple  series  shorter  than  the  petals. 
Germs  numerous  on  a  conical  receptacle.  Grows  in  most  fertile  soils.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June.— Elliott.  Sketch  of  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Vol.  2, 
pp.  40-41. 

Geographical  Distribution. — According  to  Michaux,  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  latitude  45°,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  northern  limit,  and  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
longitude  of  72°,  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Tulip  Tree.  It  is 
only  beyond  the  Hudson,  which  flows  two  degrees  farther  west, 
and  below  43°  of  latitude,  that  it  is  frequently  met  with  and 
fully  developed.  It  is  multiplied  in  the  Middle  States,  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  still  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  Western  country,  particularly  Kentuoky.  Its 
comparative  rareness  in  the  maratime  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and 
of  Georgia,  in  Florida,  Alabama  and  lower  Louisiana,  is  owing 
less  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  than  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which,  in  some  parts,  is  too  dry,  as  in  the  pine  barrens,  and  in 
others  too  wet,  as  in  the  swamps  which  border  t'he  rivers. 

The  Western  States  appear  to  be  the  natural  soil  of  this  mag- 
nificent tree,  where  they  have  been  found  twenty-three  feet  in 
circumference,  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  hight.— Forest  Trees  of  America.  Vol.  2, 
p.  85. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  first  chemical  examination  of  the 
bark  of  the  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  1802,  by  Dr.  Rogers.  From  the  state  of  organio  chemistry 
at  that  time,  this  examination  was  almost  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  resulted  in  the  determination  of  nothing  more  than  gum 
resin,  an  acid  supposed  to  be  muriatic,  iron,  calcareous  salt, 
mucus  and  fecula,  as  its  chief  constituents* 

In  1832,  Dr.  J.  P.  Emmet,*  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  principle  in  the  Poplar  bark, 
which  he  called  Liriodendron,  and  which  he  described,  in  the 
pure  state,  to  be  solid,  white,  crystallizable,  brittle,  inodorous  at 
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40°,  fasible  at  180°,  and  volatile  and  partly  decomposed  at  270°, 
and  of  a  slightly  aromatio  odor,  and  a  bitter,  warm,  pungent 
taste ;  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  water 
precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution ;  incapable  of  uniting 
with  alkalis  and  aoids ;  alkalies  precipitated  it  from  the  infusion 
or  decoction  of  the  bark  by  combining  with  the  matter  which 
rendered  it  soluble  in  the  water.  It  is  obtained  by  macerating 
the  root  in  alcohol,  boiling  the  tincture  with  magnesia  until  it 
assumes  an  olive  green  color,  then  filtering,  concentrating  by 
distillation  until  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and  finally  precipi- 
tating the  Liriodendrine  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  When 
carefully  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  it  goes  off  a 
white  vapor,  which  condenses  again,  without  any  signs  of  crys- 
tallization. Prof.  Emmet  regarded  it  as  analogous  to  camphor. 
The  fact  that  the  bark  of  the  Iiriodendron  is  weakened  by  age, 
and  so  far  loses  its  bitter  and  aromatio  taste  as  to  become  almost 
insipid,  gives  force  to  the  opinion  that  its  peculiar  properties 
reside  in  this  volatile  principle — Liriodendrine. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — Formerly  this  bark  was  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  both  in  domestic  and  regular  prac- 
tice, and  from  the  testimony  which  was  then  published  in  favor 
of  its  decided  value  as  an  aromatic,  stimulating  tonic,  diapho- 
retic and  anti-periodic,  it  appears  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  carefol 
examination  of  physicians  at  the  present  time. 

Michaux,*  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  Forest  Trees  of 
America,  states  that  in  some  parts  of  Virginia  the  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  steep  the  bark  of  the  roots,  with  an  equal 
portion  of  Dogwood  bark,  in  brandy,  during  eight  days.  Two 
glasses  of  this  tincture,  taken  every  day,  sometimes  cures  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

Dr.  Benjamin  fiushf  states  that  he  employed  the  Poplar  bark 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  "  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  any  of  the  common  bitters  of  the  shops." 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  to  its 
value  is  decided,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  present 

•Vol. *,  p.  4». 

tTransaotlons  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  1798, 
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time,  when  we  are  liable  to  be  deprived  of  our  most  powerful 
and  valuable  remedies.  In  a  letter*  addressed  to  Governor 
Clayton,  of  Delaware,  in  1792,  he  thus  states  the  results  of  his 
experience : 

"The  Liriodendron  tulipifera.  Tulip  or  Poplar  tree,  growtf 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America.  The  best  time  to 
procure  the  bark  for  medicinal  purposes  is  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  the  sap  at  this  time,  being  more  confined  to  the  root, 
increases  its  virtue.  It  possesses  the  qualities  of  an  aromatic — 
a  bitter,  and  an  astringent;  the  bitter  quality  is  greater,  the 
astringent  less  than  in  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  likewise  possesses 
an  aromatic  acrimony,  hence  I  infer  it  is  highly  antiseptic  and 
powerfully  tonic.  I  have  prescribed  the  Poplar  bark  in  a  variety 
of  cases  of  intermittent  fever;  andean  declare  from  experience 
it  is  equally  effioacious  with  Peruvian  bark,  if  properly  adminis- 
tered. In  the  phthisis  pulmonalis,  attended  with  hectic  fever, 
night  sweats  and  diarrhea,  when  combined  with  laudanum,  it 
has  frequently  abated  these  alarming  and  troublesome  symp- 
toms. I  effectually  cured  a  Mr.  Kiser,  fifty  years  of  age,  who 
was  afflicted  with  a  catarrh  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  for  five 
years,  which  baffled  the  attempts  of  many  physicians  and  the 
most  celebrated  remedies,  by  persevering  in  the  use  of  the 
Poplar  bark  for  two  weeks. 

"  I  can  assert  from  experience  there  is  not,  in  all  the  materia 
medica,  a  more  certain,  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  in  hys- 
teria than  the  Poplar  bark,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
laudanum.  I  have  used  no  remedy  in  cholera  infantum  but  the 
Poplar  bark,  after  oleansing  the  prim©  viae,  for  these  two  years. 
It  appears  to  be  an  excellent  vermifuge.  I  have  never  known  it 
to  fail  in  a  single  case  of  worms  whioh  has  come  under  my  obser- 
vation. I  prescribed  it  to  a  child  when  convulsions  had  taken 
place.  After  taking  a  few  doses,  several  hundreds  of  dead  asca- 
rides  were  discharged  with  the  stools.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
to  an  adult  is  from  a  scruple  to  two  drachms ;  it  may  likewise 
be  used  in  tincture,  infusion  or  decoction ;  but  its  virtues  are 
always  greatest  when  given  in  substance." 

•Carey's  American  Museum.    Vol.12. 
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Governor  Clayton,  in  his  reply,  observes :  "During  the  late 
war,  Peruvian  bark  was  very  scarce  and  dear.  I  was  at  the 
time  engaged  in  considerable  practice,  and  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  a  substitute  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  I  conceived 
that  the  Poplar  had  more  aromatic  and  bitter  than  the  Peruvian, 
and  less  astringenoy.  To  correct  and  amend  those  qualities,  I 
added  to  it  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Dogwood  (Cornus  Florida,  or  Boxwood),  and  half  the  quantity 
of  the  inside  bark  of  the  White  Oak  tree.  This  remedy  I  pre- 
scribed for  several  years,  in  every  case  in  which  I  conceived  the 
Peruvian  bark  necessary  or  proper  with,  at  least,  if  not  superior, 
success.  I  used  it  in  every  species  of  intermittent,  gangrenes, 
mortifications,  and,  in  short,  in  every  case  of  debility.  Et  remains 
to  determine  whether  the  addition  of  those  barks  to  the  Poplar 
increases  its  virtues  or  not ;  this  can  only  be  done  by  accurate 
experiments  in  practice/' 

Dr.  Barton4'  recommended  the  bark  of  the  Poplar  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  in  gout;  and  from  its  tendency  to  produce  dia- 
phoresis, together  with  its  tonio  powers,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  value  in  certain  conditions  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Eberlef 
employed  it  repeatedly  in  conjunction  with  the  Almus  Aspera, 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  in  the  treatment  of  the  advanced  stages 
of  dysentery,  with  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  BigelowJ  used  it 
with  success  as  a  stomachic.  The  powdered  bark,  in  union  with 
steel  dust,  has  been  prescribed  with  great  advantage  in  debili- 
tated states  of  the  stomach. || 

The  most  efficacious  form  of  administering  the  bark  of  the 
Liriodendron  tuhpifera  is  in  substance  in  the  form  of  powder — 
3ss  to  3\j.  The  infusion  3J  of  powdered  bark  to  one  pint  of 
water,  may  be  administered  f  3j  to  f  gij,  and  the  saturalent  tinc- 
ture in  the  dose  of  f  gj.  The  infusion  and  the  tincture  are  not 
as  efficient  as  the  powder.    No  use  that  we  are  aware  of  has,  as 

•Barton's  Collections.. 

+A  Treatise  on  Materia  Medlca  and  Therapeutics,  by  John  Eberle.  M.  D. ,  Ac. 
Philadelphia,  1880.    Vol.1,  p.  282. 

{American  Medical  Botany,  Ac.,  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Ac.  Boston,  1818. 
Vol.  2,  p.  112. 

IIThaoker's  Dispensatory. 
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yet,  been  made  of  the  Liriodendrine.  The  seeds  are  said  by 
Rafinesque  to  be  laxative;  this  fact,  however,  has  been  noticed 
by  no  other  writer,  and  needs  confirmation.  The  leaves  have 
been  used  as  an  external  application  in  headache ;  and  an  oint- 
ment prepared  with  them  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in 
ulcers.  In  the  administration  of  the  bark  in  powder,  the  bowels 
should  be  first  opened  by  a  cathartic;  and  if  the  bark  produces 
pain  in  the  bowels,  it  should  be  combined  with  small  quantities 
of  laudanum. 

HO.  6 — SMALL  MAGNOLIA,  OB  8WRBT  BAY— MAGNOLIA  GLAUCA — Linn. 

Botauical  Character*.— Leaves  oval  lanceolate,  glaucous  underneath;  petals  obovate, 
tapering  at  the  base.  A  shrub  frequently  becoming  a  small  tree,  remarkable  for  its 
white  or  somewhat  glaucus  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  on  petioles  about  an  inch  long, 
acute,  shining,  and  when  young  pubescent,  underneath  glaucous,  pubescent  when 
young,  having  a  silken  lustre.  Flowers  solitary,  terminal.  Leaves  or  the  calyx  oval, 
glabrous,  membranaceous,  sprinkled  with  pellucid  dots,  as  long  as  the  corolla. 
Petals  generally  nine,  obovate.  white,  as  long  as  the  receptacle.  Fila- 
ments very  numerous,  compressed,  with  the  point  acuminate  and  extending  beyond 
the  anthers.  Anthers  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  filaments.  This  is  probably  the 
most  fragrant  plant  in  our  forests.  It  grows  in  great  profusion  along  the  margin  of  the 
rich  swamps  which  border  our  rivers,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening,  during  the 
period  of  its  flowering,  the  atmosphere  of  our  streams  is  often  literally  perfumed  with 
its  fragrance.  Flowers  April  to  May.  We  have  a  variety  with  perennial  leaves,  which 
sometimes  become  a  tree  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high.  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  other 
distinction  between  these  two  plants  than  the  difference  of  habit.— Elliott.  Skttch  of 
the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    Vol.  2,  p.  87. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  Sweet  Bay  has  the  most 
extensive  range,  especially  near  the  seaboard,  of  any  of  the 
species  of  the  Magnolias.  According  to  Professor  Bigelow,*  its 
most  northern  boundary  appears  to  be  in  a  sheltered  swamp  in 
Manchester,  Cape  Ann,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  BostQn.  It 
here  attains  to  but  small  size,  and  is  frequently  killed  to  the 
ground  by  severe  winters.  It  is  common  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  abounds  in  the  maritime  pons  of  the  Southern  States.  In 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  it  is  found  in  greatest  abun 
dance  within  the  limits  of  the  pine-barrens,  growing  abundantly 
in  the  branches,  marshes  or  swamps  traversing  the  pine-bar- 
rens. It  is  not  abundant  in  the  large  swamps  bordering  the 
rivers,  and  is  very  rarely  found  upon  the  islands  which  border 
the  sea  coasts. 

Chemical  Composition. — As  tar  as  our  information  extends,  no 
complete  chemical  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  bark  of  this 
tree.     It  is  highly  probable  that  its  constituents  will  be  found 

•American  Medical  Botany.   Vol.  2,  p.  69. 
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to  resemble  closely  tbose  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which, 
according  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Proctor,*  contains  a  green 

•American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.    Yol.  H,  p.  95. 

resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  crystaliizable  principle,  anal- 
ogous to  Liriodendrine,  which,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Emmet  in  the  bark  of  the  Tulip  tree. 
Dr.  Bigelow  gives  in  his  most  valuable  American  Medical 
Botany  the  fullest  account  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
bark  of  the  Magnolia  glauca  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  his  examination  : 

The  bark  of  the  Magnolia  glauca  has  a  bitter  taste,  combined 
with  a  strong  aromatic  pungency,  which  approaches  that  of 
Sassafras  and  of  the  Acorus  calamus.  The  aroma  resides  in  a 
volatile  portion,  which  is  probably  an  essential  oil,  or  a  variety 
of  camphor.  It  is  lost  from  the  bark  in  the  dry  state  after  it 
has  been  kept  some  time.  Water  distilled  from  the  green  bark 
has  its  peculiar  flavor,  with  an  empyreumatio  smell.  No  oil 
appears  on  the  surface  when  the  experiment  is  conducted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  dried  bark  affords  a  little  resin,  and  more  of  a 
bitter  extractive  substance.  Chalybeate  tests  produce  a  very 
slight  darkening  of  the  green  color  of  the  decoction,  but  gela- 
tine occasions  no  change.  This  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
little  taste  of  astringency  in  the  bark. — American  Medical 
Botany.     Vol.  2,  p.  70. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — The  Indians  used  the  bark  of 
the  Magnolia  glauca  as  a  remedy  for  autumnal  fever  and  rheu- 
matism, and  in  many  parts  of  this  country  it  has  been  used 
with  success  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  fever,  both  in  domes- 
tic and  regular  practice. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  thus  testifies  to  its  medicinal  properties 
and  value  :  As  a  medicinal  article,  the  Magnolia  is  to  be  consid- 
ered an  aromatic  tonic,  approaching  in  its  character  to  Casca- 
rilla,  Canella,  and  articles  of  their  class.  Considered  simply  in 
regard  to  its  tonic  powers,  it  is  probably  of  a  secondary  order, 
though  from  the  additional  properties  which  it  possesses  of  a 
warm  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  is  found  useful  in  certain  dis- 
orders.   Chronic  rheumatism  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  it 
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exhibits  most  efficiency.  Not  only  the  bark,  but  the  seeds  and 
cones,  which  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  tree,  are  employed  in  tincture  with  very  good  success  in 
this  disease. 

In  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  the  Magnolia  is  one  of 
the  many  tonics  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  cure  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  marshy  countries  where  they  prevail.  Suffi. 
cient  testimony  has  been  given  in  favor  of  the  bark  of  this  tree 
to  warrant  a  belief  that  it  is  fWly  adequate  to  the  removal  of 
fever  and  ague,  when  administered,  like  the  Cinchona,  in  liberal 
quantities  between  the  paroxysms.  In  the  more  continuous 
forms  of  fever,  of  the  typhoid  type,  it  has  also  received  the 
commendations  of  physicians. — American  Medical  Botany.  Vol. 
2,  pp.  70-71. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  bark  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm,  repeated  according  to  the  character  of  the  case.  A 
decoction  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the 
powdered  bark  to  the  pint  of  water.  This  may  be  administered 
in  doses  of  from  f  ji  to  f  Jij,  and  repeated  every  one,  two  or 
three  hours,  according  to  circumstances. 

An  extract  has  been  made  from  it,  but  its  powers  have  not 
been  sufficiently  tested.  An  infosion  of  the  bark  in  brandy  has 
been  employed  in  rheumatism. 

The  cones  and  seeds  have  likewise  been  employed  to  make  a 
tincture,  which  has  been  a  popular  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  a  prophylactic  against  intermittent 
fever. 

NO.  7 — CUOUMBBB  TREE  (MAGNOLIA  ACUMINATA)— Mich.  NO.  8 
BIO  LAUREL  (MAGNOLIA  GRANDIPLORA) — Mick.  NO.  9,  UM- 
BRELLA TREE  (MAGNOLIA  tripetala) — Wild. 

Our  information  with  reference  to  these  three  species  of  Mag- 
nolia, although  less  definite  and  far  more  meagre  than  that 
which  we  have  presented  concerning  the  Magnolia  glauca,  still, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  tends  to  establish  their  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  malarial  fever. 

The  Cucumber  tree  (Magnolia  acuminata),  which  extends 
from  the  Falls  of  Niagara  along  the  whole  mountainous  tract 
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of  the  Alleghanies  to  their  termination  in  Georgia,  and  also 
along  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Tennessee,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Alle- 
ghanies as  a  preventive  of  intermittent  fever.     Michaux*  states 

•Forest  trees  of  America.    Vol.  2,  p.  16. 

that  they  gather  the  cones  about  midsummer,  when  half  ripe, 
and  steep  them  in  whisky.  A  glass  or  two  of  this  liquor,  which 
is  extremely  bitter,  they  habitually  take  in  the  morning  as  a 
preventive  against  autumnal  fevers. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  recorded  observations  of 
the  results  of  these  attempts  to  ward  off  the  malarial  fever.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  highly  important  that  physicians  living  in 
the  regions  where  this  tree  is  found  should  carefully  determine 
the  value  of  the  cones  as  a  prophylactic.  The  discovery  of  a 
native  prophylactic  against  malarial  fever  would  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  our  planters  in  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  South, 
and  especially  to  bodies  of  white  men  exposed  during  marches 
and  in  the  defense  of  our  coast  to  the  destructive  exhalations  of 
marshes  and  rice  fields. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  discovery  by   Dr.  Stephen 

Proctor  of  a  principle  in  the  bark  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora, 

analagous  to  the  principle  Liriodendrine  of  the  Tulip  tree.    In 

addition  to  this  he  found  a  valuable  oil  and  resin. 

The  medical  properties  of  these  different  species  appear,  as 
far  as  our  very  limited  information  extends,  to  De  almost  identi- 
cal, and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  substituted  one  for  the 
other  without  inconvenience  in  the  same  doses  recommended 
for  Magnolia  glauoa.  We  need,  however,  accurate  analyses  and 
extended  medical  observations. 


The  Calomel  Bath. — From  some  reoent  experiments  which 
he  has  made,  Mr.  Henry  Lee  has  found  that  the  irritating  agent 
which  is  given  off  from  the  calomel  bath,  especially  when  this  is 
freely  used,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  effect  of  this  acid  is  negatived  by  the  use  of  a  tray  of  water 
surrounding  the  pan  which  contains  the  calomel,  so  as  to  ensure 
its  dilution.  This  is  a  little  practioal  matter  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  practitioners,  and  its  neglect  of  course 
readily  accounts  for  one  source  of  unfair  objection  to  the  action 
of  the  bath. — Lancet. 
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ORTHOPEDIC  APPARATUS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE 
MECHANICAL  APPLIANCES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OP  DEFORMITIES  AND  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  BODY, 
WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  MEASUREMENTS  FOR 
THEIR  APPLICATION. 

By  D.  W.  Kolbx,  Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instruments  and  Machinist  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

APPARATUS  FOR  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES— APPA- 
RATUS FOR  OOXALGIA,  OR  HIP  DISEASE. 

Fig.  32  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  measurement  for  apparatus 
for  ununited  fraotures,  resections  and  hip-joint  diseases. 

Fig.  82. 


G  F— Circumference  of  body . 

A  B— Length  from  centre  of  hip-Joint  to  middle  of 

patella. 
B  C— From  patella  to  sole  of  foot. 
D  E— Length  of  sound  limb. 

Circumference  above  and  below  the  knee. 


State  also  which  limb  is  affected,  and  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient. 

In  ununited  fracture  or  resection  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the 
seat  of  fracture  or  excision  of  the  bone ;  also  two  inches  above 
and  below.  The  length  from  the  perineum  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot  should  be  given. 

In  all  cases  where  a  shoe  is  required,  the  measure  for  it  should 
be  taken  as  directed  in  Fig.  41. 
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Figs.  38  and  84  show  Davis'  splint  for  coxalgia,  and  the  mode 
of  its  application.  In  ordering  the  apparatus,  send  the  meas- 
urements directed  at  Fig.  82. 
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Fig.  35  gives  an  illustration  of  an  apparatus  for  coxalgia, 
modified  by  Prof.  J.  Pancoast,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Extension  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  ratchet;  with  the  aid  of  a 
perineal  band.  In  ordering  this  apparatus,  employ  as  a  guide 
the  measurements  given  at  Fig.  82. 

Kg.  36  illustrates  the  mode  in  which  the  apparatus  is  applied. 

Figs.  37  and  38  show  an  apparatus  for  coxalgia,  modified  by 
Dr.  D.  N.  Agnew,  surgeon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Ex- 
tension is  obtained  by  means  of  an  extending  screw  or  ratchet. 
The  upper  part  of  the  splint  is  designed  to  rest  posteriorly 
against  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  internally  against  the 
perineum.  This  mode  of  construction  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  perineal  band  of  other  apparatus. 

For  the  mode  of  taking  measurements  for  this  apparatus,  see 
Fig.  82. 


rig.  87. 


Fig.  88. 
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Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


Figs.  89  and  40  illustrate  the  wire  splint 
and  the  mode  of  its  application  in  hip  dis- 
ease. 

This  splint  is  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  carved  splint.  For  the  manner 
of  taking  measurements  see  Fig.  32. 


APPARATUS  FOR  GENU  VALGUM,  OR  KNOOK-KNIE. 
Fig.  41. 


Guide  for  Measurements. 

Circumference  of  upper  third  of  thigh. 

Circumference  above  knee. 

Diameter  of  knee. 

Circumference  below  knee. 

Length  from  upper  third  of  thigh  to  centre  of  knee. 

From  centre  of  knee  to  Bole  of  foot. 
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In  taking  the  measure  of  the  foot,  let  it  rest  lightly  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  draw  a  line  around  it.  Take  the  circumference 
immediately  above  the  ankle,  around  the  heel  and  instep,  over 
the  instep,  and  around  the  toes.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  the 
outlines  of  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint,  which  can  be 
obtained  as  directed  at  Fig.  7.  Age  and  sex  of  the  patient 
should  be  given. 


Fig.  42. 


Kolbe's  Apparatus  for  Knock-knee. 


Knock-knee  is  an  inward  inclination  of  the  knees,  caused  by 
by  the  preternatural  extension  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments 
of  the  knee  joint,  and  increased  by  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  the  body.  To  relieve  this  deformity,  numerous  mechanical 
contrivances  have  been  constructed  and  employed.  The  one 
represented  in  Fig.  42  is  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  for 
the  patient  to  wear,  while  its  efficacy  is  none  the  less.  It  con- 
sists of  a  plain  shoe,  to  which  two  lateral  steel  bars  reaching  to 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  are  attached,  and  connected  with 
calf  and  thigh  bands;  and  provided  with  joints  corresponding 
with  the  natural  articulations,  to  allow  locomotion.  The  knee 
is  confined  in  its  normal  position  by  a  well-padded  knee-cap. 
Prof.  Gross  has  described  this  apparatus  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  work  on  surgery. 
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APPARATU8  FOB  GENU  JCXTBOR8UM,  OB  BOW-LEQ8. 


Guide  for  MeaturetMnts. 
Circumference  of  upper  third  of  thigh. 

Circumference  above  knee. 
Diameter  of  knee. 
Circumference  below  the  knee. 

Circumference. 


The  length  to  be  taken  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  centre  of 
knee,  from  the  centre  of  knee  to  sole  of  foot. 


Fig.  48. 


The  curvature  of  the  outside  of  the  leg  should  be  given,  which 
can  be  obtained  as  directed  at  Fig.  7.  The  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient  should  also  be  stated. 

rig.  44. 


Kolbe's  Apparatus  for  Bow-Leg. 

In  taking  the  measure  for  the  shoe,  see  Fig.  41.  If  the 
deformity  is  very  marked,  a  photograph  showing  the  form  of 
the  lower  extremity  will  be  advantageous. 

As  bow-legs  is  a  deviation  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
knock-knee,  whether  it  results  from  elongation  of  the  external 
ligaments  of  the  knee,  or  by  curvature  of  the  leg  bones,  the 
mechanical  appliance  for  it  illustrated  in  Fig.  44  is  constructed 
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upon  the  same  principle  as  that  described  at  Fig.  42,  with  the 
difference  that,  in  addition,  a  steel  plate  well  padded  is  attached 
to  the  external  lateral  bar,  and  regulated  by  means  of  screws, 
while  at  the  same  time  provision  is  made,  by  the  continuation 
of  the  leather  padding,  to  correct  anterior  curvature  of  the  tibia. 

Dr.  Gross  recommends  the  above  apparatus  in  his  work  on 
Surgery,  and  Dr.  Wales,  TJ.  S.  N.,  in  his  "  Mechanical  Thera- 
peutics." 


APPARATUS  fOR  ANCHYLOSIS  OP  THE  KNEE-JOINT. 

Qttide  far  Meaturementt.-^Cirwmference  of  limb  at  D  C,  B  A,  L  H  and  K  I 
Length  from  E  to  F,  and  F  to  G.  The  measure  for  shoe  to  be  taken  as  directed  at 
Fig.  41. 

Pig,  45.  Fig.  48. 


Fig.  46  shows  the  application  of  my  apparatus  for  anchylosis 
of  the  knee-joint.  At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Panooast  this 
apparatus  has  been  modified  so  as  to  extend  to  the  foot,  thereby 
giving  the  patient  additional  comfort  and  support,  and  greatly 
facilitating  walking. 


27 
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APPARATUS  FOB  FRACTURE  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

Fig.  47-  Fig.  48. 


Boisnot's  apparatus. 
(See  'Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,*'  1866.) 

Measurements. — Circumference  of  thigh  and  leg.    State  age 
and  sex  of  patient. 

Fig.  40. 


Lansdale's  Apparatus. 

Dr.  Lansdale's  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
patella  consists  of— 1.  A  splint  of  one-inch  pine  board,  concave 
at  eacn  end  to  receive  the  thigh  and  calf,  six  inches  wide  and 
eighteen  inches  long.  2.  A  muslin  bag  six  inches  square,  filled 
with  6awdust  and  sewed  up,  and  tacked  to  the  middle  of  the 
splint,  to  afford  a  firm  support  to  the  knee-joint  and  keep  it  in 
an  easy  position  of  slight  flexion.    8.  Two  iron  bows  to  button 
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on  each  aide  of  the  splint  near  its  extremities,  and  having  a 
female  screw  in  the  middle  to  receive  two  thumbscrews,  each 
operating  on  a  semilunar  pad  backed  with  iron,  4.  Across 
each  extremity  of  the  splint  should  be  tacked  a  piece  of  band- 
age or  strong  tape  (not  represented  above);  these  are  to  be 
brought  up  and  tied  over  the  thumbscrews,  to  prevent  the  pads 
from  ridin^up  over  the  patella  when-  the  screws  are  tightened. 

Measurements. — Circumference  of  thigh  and  leg.  State  age 
and  sex  of  patient. 

Dr.  Levis'  apparatus,  Fig.  50,  consists  of  a  strap  padded  whore 
it  lies  above  the  patella.  This  strap  is  continued  down  the  leg 
on  each  side,  and  is  buckled  to  a  padded  stirrup-strap,  which 
gives  a  fixed  point  for  extension  from  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
There  is  also  a  broad  pad  which  rests  behind  the  knee.  Through 
a  ring  attached  to  this  pad  the  first  strap  passes,  and  thus  has 


Pig.  60. 


Fig.  51. 


Levis'  Apparatus.  Hartshorne'8  Apparatus. 

its  direction  changed.    The  lower  fragment  of  the  fractured 
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patella,  having  no  force  to  displace  it,  is  retained  in  position 
merely  by  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

The  apparatus  is  complete  in  itself,  requiring  no  splints,  and 
is  adaptable  to  limbs  of  any  size. 

It  is  claimed  that  with  this  apparatus  a  patient  can  be  well 
treated  while  walking  about  on  crutches. 

Measurements. — Circumference  above  knee,  and  length  from 
knee  to  sole  of  foot. 

Dr.  Hartshorne's  apparatus,  Fig.  51,  consists  of  a  light  tin 
case,  fitting  to  the  limb  behind,  lacing  in  front  of  the  thigh  and 
the  leg,  and  provided  with  straps  (elastic  or  not,  according  to 
circumstances),  which  are  to  be  applied  as  usual  across  the  joint, 
above  and  below  the  patella,  and  drawn  obliquely,  to  be  fast- 
ened and  tightened  by  means  of  a  wedge,  screw,  or  hooks. 

Measurements. — Circumference  of  thigh  and  leg.  State  age 
and  sex  of  patient. 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  58. 


Guide  for  Measurement*. 

Length  from  the  centre 
of  the  knee  upwards  and 
from  centre  of  knee  down- 
ward*. 


—  Cfrcumfeienoe. 


Do. 


-         Do. 


—         Do. 


Turner's  Apparatus. 


Fig.  52  shows  the  regulating  screw  by  means  of  which  the 
surgeon  is  enabled  to  confine  the  patella  to  its  normal  position. 
Fig.  53  shows  the  application  of  the  apparatus. 
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APPARATUS  FOR  ANTERIOR  AND  LATERAL  CURVATURE  OF  THE  LEG. 
Fig.  M.  Fig.  65. 


(Guide  for  measure- 
ments, see  Fig.  48. 


Apparatus  tor  anterior  curvature 
of  the  leg. 


Apparatus  for  lateral  curvature, 
of  the  leg. 


The  •above  illustrations  are  only  adaptable  in  slight  cases  of 
this  deformity. 

biggs'  apparatus  for  bunions. 

Fig.  68. 


Quid*  for  Meaiurementi. 
—  Circumference  over  the  instep. 

Outline  of  the  foot  obtained  by  placing  it  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  drawing  a  line  around  it. 


Prof.  Gross  has  described  the  above  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
work  on  surgery,  and  Dr.  Wales,  TJ.  S.  N.,  in  his  ."  Mechanical 
Therapeutics." 
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DIPHTHERIA. 
By  J.  N.  Cooks,  M.  JD.,  Shelbyrflle,  Mo. 

Having,  some  years  since,  had  my  attention  specially  called 
to  Diphtheria  from  its  prevalence  and  fatality  in  the  northern 
portion  of  oar  county,  and  from  having  been  called  as  counsel 
in  several  severe  cases,  some  in  articulo  mortis,  I  was  led  to 
inquire  if  the  treatment,  then  recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities,  and  which  had  been  sedulously  followed  in  these 
oases,  was  that  best  calculated  to  effect  a  cure.  After  much 
reflection  and  a  good  deal  of  observation,  I  came  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  great  degree  of  fatality  attending  this  treat- 
ment, as  evidenced  in  these  cases,  and  shown  in  the  reports  of 
cases  treated-  by  eminent  physicians  of  the  Eastern  States, 
would  at  least  justify  a  departure  from  the  routine  of  swabs, 
caustics,  et  id  omne  genus,  so  generally  practiced.  Admitting  it 
to  be  a  constitutional  affeetion,  I  nevertheless  observed  tjiat  the 
gravity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  was  usually  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  local  disease  of  the  throat.  To  subdue 
this  local  disease  seemed,  therefore,  a  prominent,  if  not  the  chief 
indication.  For  this  purpose,  casting  aside  caustics,  I  adopted 
in  the  main  the  same  soothing  plan  of  treatment  as  1  would  use 
to  control  a  non-specific  inflammation,  not  forgetting,  however, 
to  give  the  necessary  constitutional  remedies.  Of  some  two 
hundred  cases  of  Diphtheria  treated  in  this  way,  a*d  running 
through  several  years'  practice,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
save  all  but  three.  Believing  this  greatly  lessened  degree  of 
fatality  to  be  due  not  entirely  to  a  milder  form,  of  disease,  I 
append,  as  illustrative  of  the  treatment,  the  following  case: 

May  9, 1868—9  a.  m. — Was  called  to  sefc  Jennie  M  ■  ■  ,  six 
years  of  age,  and  of  delicate  constitution.  Found  on  inquiry 
that  she  was  taken  sick  with  a  fever  and  sore  throat  on  yester- 
day morning,  and  had  been  treated  by  application  of  spts.  tur- 
pentine to  surface  of  the  neok,  and  administration  of  small  doses 
of  fever  drops,  which  I  had  at  some  previous  time  left  in  the 
family,  and  compounded  as  follows : 
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No.  1,    R.-— Tinct.  veratri  vir. 

Vin.  ipecacuanha,  a.  a.,  f  gj. 

Syrupi  Soillffl^     -     -     fjj. 
M — Signa. — Half  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hour*  in  fever. 

This  morning  I  find  the  pulse  small,  hard,  beating  112  to  the 
minute,  with  a  sharp,  nervous  thrill;  surface  hot;  breathing 
hurried  and  slightly  labored ;  throat  swollen  externally  on  either 
side  beneath  the  angles  of  the  jaw;  fauoes  and  tonsils  red  and 
swollen;  left  tonsil,  velum  palati  and  uvuli  covered  with  the 
usual  diphtheritic  membrane.  Prescribed  internally  half  a 
drachm  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
during  fever  prescription  No.  1,  and  in  the  absenoe  of  fever  the 
following : 

No.  2.    B.— Vin.  ipecacuanha. 

Tr.  sanguinarisa  canad.,  a.  a.,  f  gj. 
SyTupi  soilliB,     -     -     -    -     fjj. 

M — Signa. — Half  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours.  Castor 
oil  to  move  the  bowels  once  daily.  Diet,  bread  and  milk.  I 
directed  further,  turpentine  to  be  rubbed  upon  throat,  and  hot 
vinegar  fomentations  or  poultices  over  it,  also  a  gargle  of 
plumbi  acet. ;  and  lest  it  do  not  reach  all  the  diseased  surface,  I 
directed  equal  parts  by  weight  of  plumbi  acet.  and  pulv.  acacia 
to  be  well  rubbed  together  and  blown  upon  the  fauoes  through  a 
common  pipe-stem,  immediately  after  taking  medicine,  every 
three  hours. 

May  10. — Found  patient  free  from  fever,  sitting  up,  looking 
cheerful,  but  pale ;  pulse  80  and  soft ;  breathing  quiet  and  regu- 
lar; skin  moist;  diphtheritic  membrane  gone  from  uvula  and 
arch  of  palate,  but  still  partially  covering  left  tonsil.  Continued 
treatment,  except  the  powder  was  directed  to  be  blown  into  the 
throat  only  three  times  a  day.  Case  rapidly  progressed  to 
recovory. 
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DISINFECTANTS. 
By  Dr.  William  Pboctsb,  F.  C.  8. 

Dead  organio  matter  passes  rapidly  into  a  state  of  change  or 
decomposition,  the  nature  of  the  resulting  products  being  de- 
pendent upon  numerous  collateral  circumstances.  Amongst 
these  changes  putrefaction  is  specially  distinguished  by  the 
foetid  character  of  the  matter  evolved.  The  more  complex  the 
composition  of  the  bodies,  the  more  unstable  is  their  equili- 
brium, the  more  readily  do  their  constituents  enter  into  a  state 
of  change,  and  the  more  offensive  are  the  emanations.  Even 
the  final  products  of  putrefaction  (especially  when  air  is  ex- 
cluded or  imperfectly  supplied)  are  of  this  character,  comprising 
as  they  do  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  phos- 
phides, ammoniacal,  and  other  like  compounds.  It  would  not 
seem  that  the  ultimate  products  of  putrefactive  decomposition 
directly  generate  zymotic  disease,  although  they  may  produce 
their  individual  special  effects,  but  that  indirectly  they  promote 
its  invasion  by  the  exclusion  of  pure  air,  by  forming  a  nidus  for 
the  nourishment  of  morbific  matter,  and,  by  depressing  the 
powers  of  the  system,  render  the  body  more  predisposed  and 
less  resisting,  and  cause  a  more  rapid  spread  of  specific  disease. 
It  is  rather  to  some  intermediate  product  of  the  putrefactive 
process,  and  especially  to  the  organic  effluvia  still  in  a  state  of 
change,  that  the  power  of  setting  up  zymosis  is  to  be  referred. 
But  the  resulting  gases  may  themselves  either  destroy  life 
rapidly  by  acute  poisoning,  with  symptoms  well  recognized,  or 
produce  a  certain  class  of  endemic  diseases  not  transmissible 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Dr.  H.  Barker  has  submitted 
this  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  conducting  the  air  of  a 
cesspool,  containing  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  into  a  box  in  which  animals  were  con- 
fined ;  the  symptoms  which  resulted  resembled  the  milder  forms 
of  continued  fevers  common  to  the  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  homes 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  and  Dr.  Barker  attributes 
the  results  not  to  the  organic  but  to  the  gaseous  matter.  The 
effects  of  these  gases  were  then  tried  separately  on  confined 
animal*,  and  he  found  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  0.5  per 
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1000  may  produce  serious  symptoms,  and  4.2  per  1000  was 
rapidly  fatal,  bat  not  with  the  symptoms  or  pathological  condi- 
tions of  cesspool  fever ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  volatile  alka- 
line body,  such  as  sulphide  of  ammonium,  persistently  adminis- 
tered, produced  both  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  fever.  Dr. 
Dundas  Thompson  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  organio  matter  as  a  constituent  of  the  air  of  towns,  and 
to  enunciate  the  proposition  that  the  gases  evolved  during  putre- 
faction are  not  the  main  sources  of  danger.  The  existence  of  a 
large  amount  of  foreign  matter  in  the  atmosphere  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  If  pure  distilled  water  in  an  open 
vessel  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  loss  from  evaporation  being 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  liquid,  on  the  carefhl  micro- 
soopic  examination  of  the  sediment  which  lis  formed,  monads, 
amoeba,  and  other  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  will  be  detected* 
Pasteur  placed  soluble  gun-cotton  in  a  glass  tube,  and  by  means 
of  an  aspirator  caused  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  it  for 
several  hours.  The  cotton  being  dissolved,  and  the  residue 
examined,  was  found  invariably  to  contain  organic  growths, 
and  he  proved  that  the  air  of  inhabited  places  contains  a  greater 
relative  number  of  germs  than  the  air  of  uninhabited  regions* 
Over  the  mouth  of  an  impure  cesspool  a  glass  globe  was  placed 
filled  with  ice ;  on  its  surface  the  aqueous  vapor,  with  its  soluble 
suspended  matter,  was  condensed.  This  liquid  was  turbid,  had 
an  offensive  odor  and  alkaline  reaction,  and  contained  small 
flakes  of  matter,  which  under  the  microscope  had  the  appearance 
of  organic  debris,  and  with  it  there  were  vibriones,  monads,  and 
other  low  forms  of  life,  with  confervoid  and  fhrgoid  filaments* 
Somewhat  similar  results  are  obtained  from  the  vapor  condensed 
by  placing  a  bell-jar  over  putrid  meat.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  in  such  an  impure  atmosphere  milk  is  rapidly  changed,  and 
meat  speedily  putrifies.  It  is  eminently  a  suggestive  fact  that 
these  germs  are  not  everywhere  present  in  all  forms  and  equal 
numbers.  They  exist  numerously  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
air  and  in  densely  populated  towns,  becoming  fewer  as  we  rise 
higher,  and  at  such  elevations  as  the  summit  of  the  Alps  they 
are  almost  absent. 
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These  conditions,  then,  are  general ;  bat  in  certain  localities 
special  germs  are  detectible.  M.  Chalvet  has  collected  putres- 
cent organic  matter  from  the  walls  of  hospital  wards;  and  when 
watery  vapor  near  a  suppurating  surface  was  collected,  it  was 
found  to  be  charged  with  irregular  corpuscles  resembling  dried 
pus.  Eiselt,  of  Prague,  found  small  cells,  like  pus  cells,  in  the 
air  of  a  ward  in  which  epidemic  ophthalmia  was  raging. 

These  facta  afford  just  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  air  is  a 
medium  through  which  diseases  may  be  transmitted  either  by 
specific  germs  or  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
change  which  may  set  up  certain  so-called  endemic  diseases.  In 
every  instance  of  communicated  morbid  condition,  there  is 
material  cause,  however  subtle  its  nature  and  mode  of  transmis- 
sion, which  must  be  concerned  in  its  propagation.  The  power 
to  communioate  certain  diseases  is  a  material  substance,  in  all 
probability  made  up  of  solid  non-volatile  particles,  certainly  not 
gaseous.  Probably,  then,  it  is  a  germinal  cell,  of  which  vaccine 
lymph  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  of  peculiar  organisation,  cap** 
ble  of  being  transmitted  from  one  locality  to  another,  of  pre- 
serving its  vitality  for  a  time  at  least,  outside  the  organism,  and 
within  of  reproducing  itself. 

We  can  imagine  two  ways  in  which  poisons  may  act  on  the 
system.- 

1.  When  virus  is  introduced  into  the^  system,  it  multiplies 
rapidly,  and  seems  to  have  the  power  of  transforming  healthy 
matter  into  matter  of  its  own  nature,  as  small  pox.  2.  By  oata- 
lysis,  a  minute  quantity  of  virus  being  sufficient  to  set  up  the 
septic  changes  in  the  blood  to  which  it  has  gained  access. 
Carefully  conducted  experiments  by  numerous  observers  have 
shown  that  the  composition  of  the  blood  during  disease  under- 
goes alterations  and  variations.  Purkinje  says  that  the  blood 
in  cholera  contains  pure  urea  and  an  extractive  substance  by 
which  the  urea  is  rapidly  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Diseases  closely  resembling  those  which  occur  naturally  may  be 
set  up  artificially,  by  introducing  into  the  circulating  fluid  sub* 
stances  capable  of  acting  catalytioally.  Abscesses  have  been 
produced  by  injecting  pus  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  septic  affeo- 
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lions  by  the  injection  of  putrid  purulent  matter  into  the  veins, 
and  diseases,  with  all  the  characters  of  typhoid  fever,  by  the 
introduction  of  putrid  blood  into  the  circulation.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  countless  germs  of  vegetables,  infusoria,  <kc, 
exist  in  the  air,  and  grow  and  multiply  whenever  they  find  an 
appropriate  nidus.  This  condition  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
called  by  Dr.  Sanderson  septic,  and  derives  importance  from  the 
possibility  of  being  conoerned  in  the  production  of  zymotic  dis- 
ease. That  these  low  forms  of  life  may  seriously  affect  the 
blood  of  the  higher  order  of  animals  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
recent  researches  of  Davaine,  who  has  furnished  the  first 
well-established  example  of  a  disease  of  the  blood  due  to  the 
presence  of  inferior  beings.  A  low  form  of  bacteria  was  dis- 
covered in  the  blood  of  sheep  suffering  from  splenetic  apoplexy, 
and  considered  by  the  observer  to  be  the  cause  of  that  disease. 
Dr;  Salisbury,  of  Ohio,  states  that  the  prevalence  of  measles  in 
the  Federal  army  arose  from  fungi  (a  Fenicillum).  He  was  led 
to  this  examination  by  observing  that  a  large  number  of  men 
rose  one  morning  with  symptoms  of  measles,  after  sleeping  on 
straw  which  was  mouldy,  and  had  a  peculiar  odor,  and  that,  by 
inoculation  with  this  fungus,  he  set  up  in  many  persons,  in  from 
twenty-four  to  ninety-six  hours,  a  disease  olosely  resembling 
measles.  It  is  nevertheless  proper  to  state  that  these  experi- 
ments have  been  repeated  by  Dr.  Woodward,  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  that  he  does  not  confirm  them. 

Strong  evidence  has  lately  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
fungoid  vegetations,  it  not  the  cause,  are  intimately  associated 
with  malarial  fever  (Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  November  9, 
1867).  Although  it  is  true,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Snow  in  speak- 
ing of  his  opinion  that  cholera  is  disseminated  by  an  especial 
cell,  "  that  it  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  the  structure  of 
the  cholera  poison  can  not  be  recognized  by  the  microscope,  for 
the  matter  of  small-pox  and  chancre  can  only  be  recognized  by 
their  effects,  and  not  by  their  physical  properties,"  yet  special 
poisons  have  in  many  cases  been  isolated.  Dr.  fiichardson  haa 
separated  the  poison  of  pyemia;  it  may,  he  says,  be  evaporated 
to  the  form  of  syrup  or  extract.    It  produces  when  dried  a  sub- 
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stance  closely  resembling  the  snake  poison.  It  admits  of  being 
pulverized;  and  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  wound  of  a 
healthy  animal  produces  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as  those 
of  the  patient  from  which  the  poison-  was  taken.  Panum's 
experiments  on  putrid  infection  are  of  high  interest,  but  he  will 
not  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  putrid  poison  acts  "  directly 
on  the  system,  or  as  a  ferment  to  the  blood/'  All  the  phenom- 
ena of  disease  would  indicate  that  blood-poisoning  is  the  result, 
and,  as  Dr.  Richardson  says,  "  that  each  particle  of  any  one  of 
these  poisons,  brought  into  contact  either  with  the  blood  of  the 
living  animal  or  with  certain  secretions  of  the  living  animal, 
possesses  the  property  of  turning  the  albuminous  part  of  that 
same  blood  or  secretion  into  substance  likeltself."  Dr.  Halford 
made  some  experiments  on  the  poison  of  the  cobra.  He  states 
that  when  a  person  is  actually  bitten  by  that  animal,  molecules 
of  living  germinal  matter  are  thrown  into  the  blood,  which 
speedily  grow  into  cells  and  as  rapidly  multiply,  so  that  in  a 
few  hours  millions  upon  millions  are  produced.  Do  their  nunv 
ber  render  the  blood  unfit  to  support  life,  or,  with  some  analogy 
to  a  process  of  fermentation,  do  they  impoverish  the  blood  by 
growing  at  the  expense  of  some  element  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  excrete  a  something,  a  poison  to  whioh  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  may  be  directly  due  f 

If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  presenoe  of  organio  matter  or  the 
products  of  its  decomposition  are  important  elements  in  the 
causation  of  disease,  the  question  arises — Is  it  within  our  power 
to  remove  those  causes,  or  to  diminish  or  to  prevent  their  inju- 
rious effects  ?  The  organic  contaminations  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere possess,  for  the  most  part,  a  more  or  less  complex  consti- 
tution analogous  to  that  of  organic' matter  in  general,  and,  being 
of  an  oxldisable  nature,  are  therefore  extremely  disposed  to 
enter  into  combination  with  active  oxygen,  and  form  with  that 
substance  new  arrangements  with  their  elements,  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  And,  again,  from  the  little  stability  of  compo- 
sition of  contagious  poisons,  evinced  by  the  fact  of  their  decom- 
position at  about  212°,  it  appears  that  their  constituents  are 
weakly  held  together.    Here,  then,  one  method  is  opened  to  us 
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by  which  their  action  may  be  limited,  by  rapidly  hastening 

their  decay  by  a  process  of  oxidation;  or  on  the  other  hand, 

some  substance  may  be  employed  which  prevents  the  compound 

from  changing  its  original  composition.    In  this  manner  two 

classes  of  disinfectants  are  obtained:  1.  Oxidising  disinfectants, 

which  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  compound,  and  at  the 

same  time  render  the  resulting  products  harmless  by  reducing 
them  to  their  simplest  forms.  2.  Antiseptics  or  colytics,  which 
place  the  matter  in  a  state  unfavorable  for  its  destruction  by 
oxidation  or  otherwise.  To  the  preceding  classes  another  divi- 
sion may  be  practically  added,  to  which  the  term  fixative  has 
been  applied — such  as  Burnett's  fluid,  &c.,  which  entering  into 
combination  with  the  offensive  volatile  products,  prevents  the 
pollution  of  the  air  by  their  escape. — Medical  Times  and  Gaz. 


BEVIEWS  AKD  BIBLIOGBAPHKJAL  NOTICES. 

MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATIONS  OF  BLOOD  AND  VEGETATIONS  FOUND  IN 
VARIOLA,  VACCINA  AND  TYPHOID  FEVEB.  By  J.  H.  8alxsbuby,  M.  D..  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Published  by  Moorhead,  Bond  ft  Co.    New  York.    1868. 

We  have  reoeived  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal 
of  the  above  work.    Pro£  Salisbury,  in  the  first  chapter,  says : 

"  It  has  been  over  eight  years  since  I  commenced  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  blood,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  posi- 
tive pathological  conditions,  etc.,  in  this  fluid  in  disease.  These 
examinations  have  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  patience; 
being  often  repeated  at  short  intervals  in  the  same  case,  in  order 
to  watch  the  successive  changes  brought  about  by  treatment, 
and  to  confirm  previous  observations. 

"In  this  work  of  labor  I  have  already  made  over  thirty-five 
thousand  individual  examinations.  In  all  the  more  important 
of  these  I  have  made  carefUl  drawings  of  the  abnormal  appear- 
ances and  bodies  present,  and  noted  minutely  the  pathological 
conditions,  and  the  attendant  symptoms  and  lesions." 

The  present  work  is  the  detail  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
in  the  special  diseases  mentioned  above,  and  from  his  long 
experience  and  known  ability  as  an  observer,  will  be  recognized 
as  a  standard  on  the  subject.  All  who  have  paid  the  least 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  microscope  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  in 
disease,  will  be  benefited  by  Prof.  Salisbury's  book,  while  to  the 
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general  professional  reader  it  will  unfold  a  fund  of  information, 
both  useful  and  interesting. 

Prof.  Salisbury  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  compli- 
mentary copy  sent  us. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  HI8TOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE.  By  A.  Mbtz,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Published  at  the  office  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.    1868. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recommending  this 
really  valuable  little  monograph  to  the  profession.  It  comprises 
all  the  detail  and  completeness  required  as  a  text  book  on  the 
anatomy  and  histology  of  the  human  eye,  a  want  long  felt. 
It  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  engravings,  and  in  every  respect 
complete  and  well  written.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  medical  students  as  a  college  text  book  and  aid  in  studying 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  eye ;  for  to  understand  the  diseases 
and  treatment,  especially  surgical,  of  this  important  organ, 
such  knowledge  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  has  heretofore 
been  much  neglected  by  students. 

Prof.  Mete  deserves  great  credit  for  the  able  manner  he  has 
treated  his  Bubject,  and  the  publishers  have  done  full  justice  to 
his  text  by  the  style  and  appearance  of  the  book. 

We  understand  from  a  private  letter  from  Dr.  Butler  that 
they  are  prepared  to  publish  works  for  authors  at  the  office  of 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter;  and,  judging  from  the  above, 
we  can  freely  reoommend  our  western  authors  to  them,  ftilly 
satisfied  that  ample  justice  will  be  done,  and  their  works  favor- 
ably placed  before  the  profession. 

BRATTHWAITE'S  RETROSPECT  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINES  AND  SURGERY. 
July,  1868.    W.  A.  Townaend  A  Adams:  New  York.    $2  60 per  annum. 

This  excellent  compendium  is  at  hand,  filled  with  the  usual 
amount  of  interesting  selections  from  the  European  press.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  physicians  who  wiBh  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  advances  of  their  profession. 

THE  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OP  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE  AND  MEDI- 
CAL JURISPRUDENCE.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  July,  1868.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $5  per  annum. 

This  useful  Quarterly  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  The  present  number  is  replete  with  matter 
useful  to  both  physician  and  lawyer.  It  is  the  only  work 
devoted  to  medical  jurisprudence  now  published.  The  article 
of  "  The  Formation  of  tbe  Mixed  Races  "  is  worth  the  year'B 
subscription. 
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THE  HALF  YEAKLY  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.  July.  1888. 
Henry  C.  Lea:  Philadelphia.    $9  50  per  annum. 

This  is  a  digest  of  British  and  Continental  medicine,  and  of 
the  progress  of  medicine  and  collateral  sciences  throughout  the 
world  for  the  last  six  months.  A  most  valuable  work,  compris- 
ing the  most  valuable  of  the  great  mass  of  medical  literature, 
and  condensed  into  a  practical  and  usefbl  form,  and  easily 
referred  to  in  case  of  need. 

HALF  YEAELY  COMPENDIUM  OF  MEDICAL  8CDENCES.  Part  VL.  July,  1868. 
Philadelphia.  Published  by  S.  W.  Butler,  M.  D. ,  at  the  office  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter-.    $8  per  annum . 

This  is  eminently  an  American  work,  and  deserves  the  patron- 
age of  every  professional  man  in  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tains a  well  selected  digest  of  the  current  American  and  foreign 
medical  journal  literature  for  the  past  six  months. 

This  number  will  be  found  to  be  an  improvement  on  its  pre* 
decessor.  It  contains  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  separate 
articles,  from  the  pens  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  American 
and  two  hundred  and  twelve  foreign  authors.  This  fact  of 
itself  attests  the  value  of  the  work. 

We  owe  Dr.  Butler  much  for  his  energy  in  thus  placing  in  a 
compact  form  so  great  an  amount  of  useful  matter.  We  earn- 
estly recommend  the  work  to  our  readers,  and  trust  the  pub- 
lisher will  be  sufficiently  sustained  to  continue  the  Compendium 
as  a  permanent  work. 


MEDICAL    RKPORTEJR. 


ST.  LOUIS,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1868. 


The  Craig  Microscope.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  George 
Mead,  of  Baeine,  Wis.,  one  of  these  very  excellent,  yet  simple, 
instruments.  For  any  ordinary  examination  they  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  a  more  expensive  microscope;  and  for  the 
student,  is  just  the  thing  for  every -day  use.  It  is  readily  ad* 
justed,  and  magnifies  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  It 
renders  the  blood,  pus,  and  milk  globules,  and  canoer  cells,  as 
well  as  the  animalcule  of  stagnant  water,  distinctly  visible; 
shows  the  tubular  structure  of  the  hair,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  and  opens  up  the  minutto  of 
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creation  to  the  view  of  the  astonished  beholder,  "where  the 
unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees/9  It  furnishes  an  endless  source 
of  home  amusement  and  instruction  to  every  one,  especially  to 
the  young. 

All  proper  objects  can  be  used  without  their  being  mounted, 
simply  by  placing  them  on  a  glass  slide,  or,  if  liquids,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  lens;  but  as  mounted  objects  are  very  eon* 
venient,  and  always  ready  for  use,  and  as  inquiries  have  fre- 
quently been  made  for  them,  the  proprietor  is  having  several 
dozen  from  among  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  objects 
neatly  mounted  and  boxed. 

It  magnifies  about  100  diameters  or  10,000  times,  and,  owing 
to  its  simplicity,  it  is  invaluable  for  physioians,  scientific  men, 
students  and  schools,  and  for  every  one  who  is  a  lover  of  the 
beautifhl  things  of  nature,  for  it  opens  up  an  unseen  kingdom  to 
the  view  of  the  inquiring  mind.  It  is  amusing,  instructive  and 
useftil. 

Bach  miorosoope  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box,  with  ftdl  directions 
for  using  it  carefully  pasted  on  the  box.  The  price,  put  up  in  a 
box,  and  sent  by  mail,  is  only  f  2  75.  The  mounted  objects  are 
famished  at  $1  50  per  dozen.  We  advise  our  friends  who  are 
curious  as  to  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature's  works  to  procure 
one  of  these  instruments. 

We  shall  in  our  next  allude  to  another  miorosoope  for  the  use 
of  students  for  the  examination  of  insects,  flowers,  ftc. 

For  fUrther  information  apply  to  Mr.  George  Mead,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York  City,  we  see,  have 
assumed  the  publication  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  and 
the  Psychological  Journal,  formerly  published  by  Moorhead, 
Bond  &  Co.  The  editors  remain  the  same  as  before.  Under 
the  management  of  this  enterprising  house  we  predict  for  both 
journals  more  than  ordinary  success. 

We  have  not  received  the  Medical  Gazette  nor  the  Obstetric 
Journal  of  late.  Have  they  suspended  ?  We  hope  not,  as  both 
were  valuable  additions  to  our  medical  literature. 
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OVARIOTOMY— A  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

By  Johw  T.  HoDoair,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Ac.,  in  St.  Louis  Medical 

College. 

In  writing  this  caBe  I  will  omit  much  of  the  original  notes,  as 
these,  in  their  detail,  would  be  unprofitable,  as  well  as  tedious. 

Mrs.  F ,  aged  27,  had  enjoyed  uniform  good  health ;  was 

married  at  twenty-three,  and  is  now  (March  1,  1868,)  the 
mother  of  two  healthy  children,  the  youngest  but  26  months 
old.  In  June,  1867,  she  observed  a  swelling  in  the  left  side  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  size  of  an  orange.     It 

was  painful  at  times.     I  first  saw  Mrs.  P ,  with  Dr.  A.  S. 

Barnes,  in  September,  1867.  She  was  as  large  as  a  woman  at 
the  sixth  month.  From  this  time  the  tumor  became  more  pain- 
ful, and  the  abdomen  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  the  tumor 
grew  rapidly. 

March  18,  1868,  the  abdomen  was  enormously  enlarged, 
breathing  was  difficult,  and  pain  agonizing.  On  this  day  I 
introduced  a  trocar,  and  drew  off  three  gallons  of  dark,  coffee- 
colored,  albuminous  fluid ;  and  now  we  learned,  as  had  before 
been  suspected,  that  the  original  cyst,  on  the  left  side,  was  not 
that  which  had  so  rapidly  enlarged,  for  now  this  cyst  could  be 

distinctly  felt.    From  the  date  of  tapping  Mrs.  P was  much 

more  comfortable ;  but  the  cyst  began  immediately  to  fill  rapid- 
ly, so  that  by  the  28th  of  May,  two  months  and  ten  days  from 
28 
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tapping,  she  was  as  large  and  uncomfortable  as  before  it,  though 
the  general  health  was  much  improved. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  at  11  a.  m.,  assisted  by  Drs.  A.  S.  Barnes, 
J.  J.  McDowell,  Gregory,  Prewitt,  O'Reilly,  Leavy,  Maughs, 
Shumard,  M.  A.  Fallen,  Keukelhane,  J.  F.  Johnson,  Outten* 
Alleyne  and  Smith,  with  the  patient  fully  anesthetized,  an  in- 
oision,  four  and  one-half  inches  long,  was  made  in  the  linea  alba, 
beginning  one  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  and  passing  toward  the 
pubis.     The  abdomen  being  well  supported  by  Drs.  Pallen  and 
Smith,  the  tumor  made  its  appearance  in  the  out,  and  waB  punc- 
tured by  a  trocar,  with  tube  attached,  and  ten  quarts  of  dark- 
oolored  albuminous  fluid  was  drawn  off.    I  now  found  a  consid- 
erable number  of  recent  feeble  adhesions  between  the  omentum 
and  tumor;  these  were  broken  up.  A  second  cyst  was  punotured, 
containing  a  very  thick,  gelatinous  fluid,  and  the  tumor  turned 
out.    It  was  found  adherent  only  by  the  pedicle  (a  small  one)  to 
left  side.     The  pedicle  was  secured  near  the  cyst  by  a  wire  of  an- 
nealed iron,  applied  by  Maisonnerve's  apparatus  for  metallic 
ligature,  and  fixed  by  a  slide  with  a  thumb  screw.    The  tumor 
was  now  detached  by  cutting  through  a  part  of  the  cyst.    The 
pedicle  was  held  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  until  the  inci- 
sion was  closed  by  eight  points  of  silver  wire  suture,  the  lowest 
one  passing  closely  around  the  pedicle  (below  the  iron  wire 
Becuring  it),  not  through  it,  thus  securing  it.     A  piece  of  lint, 
wet  with  per-sulphate  of  iron,  was  placed  on  the  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  pedicle.    The  remaining  part  of  the  closed  cut  was 
covered  by  a  strip  of  linen,  anointed  by  simple  cerate.    The 
abdomen  was  well  padded  with  ootton,  and  a  most  admirable 
abdominal  bandage,  furnished  me  by  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  O.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Jersey  ville,  Illinois,  applied,  supporting  the  parts  well. 
The  patient  was  left  on  the  lounge  on  which  the  operation 
had  been  performed,  the  clothing  having  been  protected   by 
India  rubber  cloth  lying  over  the  body,  and  under  a  piece  of 
sheet  India  rubber  connected  to  the  abdomen,  so  that  no  fluid 
could  soil  the  patient's  clothing.     The  abdominal  walls  had  been 
so  well  Supported  by  the  hands  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Pallen  that 
not  a  drop  of  fluid  passed  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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Dr.  O'Reilly,  who  kept  the  pulse,  informed  me  that  it  varied 
very  little  in  strength,  and  in  frequency  from  85  to  94,  during 
the  twenty-three  minutes  the  patient  was  under  chloroform. 
Just  as  the  dressing  was  completed  the  patient  vomited,  and  the 
stomach  remained  irritable. 

The  tumor  was  found  to  consist  of  one  large  cyst,  with  a  great 
number  of  smaller  ones  projecting  from  its  inner  surface,  and, 
beside  the  fluid  discharged,  weighed  five  pounds,  making  in  all 
twenty-five  pounds. 

At  4  p.  m.  pulse  was  good,  95  per  minute;  bad  slept  a  little; 
had  taken  60  grs.  of  bromide  of  potassium ;  nausea  continued. 

May  29,  8  a.  m,  pulse  100,  soft;  abdomen  tender  to  touch, 
slightly  tumid ;  vomiting  continues;  bromide  of  potassium  dis- 
continued, as  it  appeared  to  have  increased  the  nausea;  had 
slept  several  times,  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  6  p.  m.,  pulse  120,  soil 
and  full;  continues  to  vomit;  tympanitis  more  marked;  removed 
catheter  from  bladder,  the  patient  complaining  of  the  irritation  ;. 
had  taken  a  little  bicarb,  soda,  also  sub  nit.  bismuth,  with  cin- 
namon water.    To  1st  of  June  continued  much  the  same. 

June  1,  pulse  110;  has  not  vomited  since  last  night.  6  p.  m., 
has  had  a  comfortable  day ;  has  taken  a  little  tea  and  toast. 

June  2,  clasp  of  pedicle  has  separated;  removed  it;  com- 
plains of  burning  along  the  track  of  cut. 

June  3,  renewed  the  dressings^;  found  parts  well  together ;  a 
little  dark  discharge  from  lower  part  of  wound. 

June  6,  is  still  improving;  takes  food ;  pulse  106. 

June  7,  abdomen  distended  and  painful.  Gave  HoflPs  Ano- 
dyne and  McMunn's  Elixir,  with  injection  of  lac  assafcetida  per 
rectum.  6  p.  m.,  distention  greater ;  is  suffering  much  y  passed 
rectum  tube  with  the  hope  of  discharging  gas.  On  examining, 
per  vagina,  found  a  tumor  behind  the  passage,  per  an  urn  it  is  in 
front,  occupying  the  space  between  the  vagina  and  rectum ;  can 
not  determine  its  character;  is  quite  firm. 

June  8,  tympanites  continues;  some  gas  has  passed. 

June  9,  bowels  have  been  opened  several  times;  little  gaa 
passed ;  tympanites  continues  ;  interferes  with  respiration ;  pulse 
140 ;  ordered  an  emulsion  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine. 
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June  10,  8  A.  m.,  has  taken  some  food ;  distention  continues, 
but  not  so  great;  pulse  120.  5-J-  p.  m.,  was  called  suddenly;  at 
8  o'clock  she  felt  a  discharge  from  lower  part  of  wound;  found 
patient  comfortable;  on  examination  found  a  quantity  of  pus 
had  discharged  from  lower  part  of  wound ;  gas  passing  per  anum 
freely ;  on  examining,  per  vagina,  found  tumor  much  softer,  and 
higher  up  in  pelvis.    Put  a  drainage  tube  in  wound. 

June  11,  patient  comfortable ;  has  a  good  appetite;  bandage  is 
so  loose  that  it  is  taken  up  four  inches ;  patient  wishes  to  sit  up; 
pulse  100.  12th.,  good  appetite;  pulse  100;  comfortable;  con- 
tinued steadily  to  improve.  On  the  17th  had  a  free  discharge  of 
pus  from  vagina.  On  the  25th  the  abdominal  wound  was  en- 
tirely healed ;  discharge  from  vagina  ceased,  and  patient  going 
about  house. 

The  unpleasant  symptoms  that  arose  in  this  case  were  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  accumulation  of  pus  within  the  pedicle  press- 
ing on  the  rectum,  and  preventing  the  discharge  of  gas ;  and  to 
the  fortunate  pointing  of  the  abscess  at  the  wound  we  owe  her 
recovery. 

To  Dr.  A.  S.  Barnes  1  owe  much  for  his  close  attention  during 
treatment  after  the  operation,  he  having  shared  the  responsi- 
bility and  anxiety  with  me. 


To  Mare  Linen  Fire-Proof. — A  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
lime  is  dissolved  in  water;  to  this  a  little  ammonia  is  added, 
and  the  whole  filtered  and  discolored  with  animal  carbon.  It  is 
then  put  on  the  fire  and  left  to  evaporate  until  it  is  concentrated, 
when  gelatine  and  five  per  cent,  silicic  acid  is  added,  and  again 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  crystal  lie  substance,  which  is  dried 
and  pulverized.  This  powder  is  called  " Hottina,"  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  The  cloth  to  be  made  fire-proof  is  dipped 
in  a  solution  made  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  above  powder, 
thirty  five  per  cent,  of  gum,  and  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  starch. 
The  cloth,  when  dry,  will  be  perfectly  fire-proof,  and  preserve  its 
color. — Exchange. 
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ON  SLIPPERY  ELM   BOUGIES  A8  PORT-CAUSTICS   IN   THE 
TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHEA. 

By  W.  A.  Bybd,  M.  D.,  of  Lima,  Illinois. 

Surgeons  living  in  country  places,  remote  from  the  instrument 
maker,  have  to  resort  to  some  very  novel  devices  to  fill  the 
place  of  these  artificers  and  their  highly  finished  wares. 

About  the  first  of  March,  1867, 1  was  consulted  by  a  gentle- 
man in  regard  to  his  health.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had 
in  early  life  been  so  addicted  to  the  pleasures  afforded  by  ladies 
of  easy  virtue,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  found  him- 
self, on  account  of  impotency,  unable  to  marry,  as  he  wished  to. 

When  placed  amid  the  most  voluptuous  scenes  he  would  some- 
times experience  no  passionate  feelings  whatever;  at  other  times 
he  would  have  a  partial  erection,  followed  by  an  involuntary 
emission  of  semen.  Nearly  every  night  he  would  awake  find- 
ing himself  polluted  by  his  discharges,  and  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion. 

This  state  of  affairs  continuing,  gave  him  a  very  melancholy 
appearance ;  his  face  being  wan  and  haggard,  and  his  eyes  look- 
ing dim  and  lustreless;  in  fact,  his  whole  physique  presented 
but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

I  believed  that  there  was  an  undue  excitement  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prostate 
glands,  that  could  be  best  overcome  by  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  locally,  with  constitutional  remedies  to  build  up  the 
shattered  system.  The  question  then  arose  in  my  mind  of  how 
best  to  make  the  application.  I  had  neither  Gross9  nor  Lallo- 
mand's  port  caustic,  and  had  no  means  of  Bending  to  an  instru- 
ment maker  for  one.  I  did  not  wish  to  spoil  my  only  catheter 
by  cutting  off  the  end  so  as  to  apply  the  caustic  by  insufflation, 
and  I  could  get  no  cacao  butter  to  form  soluble  bougies  of.  Injec- 
tions had  been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  At  length  I  conceived 
the  idea  that  slippery  elm  bougies  would  fill  the  indication.  I 
accordingly  got;  some,  and  moulded  them  into  the  size  and 
shape  I  required.    These  I  placed  with  about  two  inches  and  a 
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half  of  tbeir  vesical  ends  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of 
the  strength  of  3J  to  3j.  After  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the 
solution  about  three  hours,  I  took  them  out  and  dried  them,, 
when  they  were  ready  for  use.  Slightly  moistening  one  of  the 
bougies,  I  gently  passed  it  up  the  urethra,  after  the  manner 
of  introducing  a  catheter.  Letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  I 
then  withdrew  it,  finding  it  considerably  swollen,  and  the  nitrate 
of  silver  pretty  well  soaked  out  of  it. 

The  use  of  the  bougie  was  followed  by  a  frequent  desire  to 
urinate,  with  scalding  sensations  with  the  passage  of  the  urine  ; 
there  was  also  a  sero-sanguinolent  discharge,  with  considerable 
constitutional  excitement.  These  symptoms  lasted  three  or 
four  days,  when  they  passed  off,  leaving  the  patient  somewhat 
better.  Waiting  some  three  or  four  days  after  the  subsidence 
of  these  symptoms,  I  made  another  application  of  the  bougie, 
and  continued  the  same  mode  of  treatment  for  two  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  I  considered  him  far  enough 
advanoed  toward  recovery  to  admit  of  leaving  off  the  bougies. 
For  collateral  treatment  he  was  placed  upon  a  hard  mattress, 
with  light  covering,  to  keep  down  any  venereal  excitement  that 
might  arise  from  overheating;  for  a  tonic,  with  a  special  ten- 
dency to  the  urinary  organs,  he  was  ordered  pills  of  strychnia, 
carb.  iron  and  cantharides.  Being  slightly  dyspeptic,  he  was 
put  on  wine  of  rhubarb  and  pepsin  to  correct  the  gastric  de- 
rangement. 

I  saw  him  a  few  days  since,  when  he  told  me  that  he  felt  as 
well  as  he  ever  did,  and  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  he 
would  enter  the  married  state.  Charging  him  not  to  forget  the 
lesson  ho  had  learned  from  the  past,  I  left  him,  I  hope,  a 
healthier  and  a  better  man. 

J,  C.  applied  for  relief  for  nocturnal  emissions,  May  20,  1867. 
I  ordered  him  to  have  such  bedding  as  would  keep  him  cool, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  tine,  capsicum,  tine,  ferri  chloridum 
and  tine,  cantharides,  each  equal  parts,  of  this  mixture  twenty 
drops  three  times  a  day.  Trying  injections  in  this  case  with 
some  hope,  as  it  was  a  much  milder  case,  and  failing,  after 
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changing  materials  and  quantities  until  I  became  satisfied  that 
they  were  useless,  I  then  tried  the  medicated  elm  bougies,  as  in 
the  former  case,  with  the  happiest  results,  the  patient  getting 
well  under  six  weeks'  treatment. 

Medicated  bougies  are  by  no  means  new  to  the  surgeon, 
neither  are  bougies  made  of  elm  bark,  but  I  do  not  at  present 
recollect  having  either  read  or  heard  of  them  having  been  used 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  I  used  them  in  the  preceding 
oases.  Bougies  have  heretofore  been  medicated  by  smearing 
them  with  an  ointment  made  of  lard  and  the  material  intended 
for  the  local  application.  The  objection  to  their  use  is  obvious. 
As  they  pass  down  the  urethral  canal  the  ointment  will  be  rubbed 
off  against  the  walls  of  the  outer  part  of  the  urethra,  so  that 
when  it  reaches  the  diseased  portion  of  the  canal  there  is  only 
such  action  produced  as  would  have  been  had  the  instrument 
not  been  medicated. 

By  using  the  elm  bougie,  soaked  in  a  medicated  solution,  we 
get  the  instrument  fully  impregnated  with  the  active  principles 
we  wish,  on  account  of  the  mucilaginous  substances  that  occupy 
the  interstices  between  the  woody  fibres  of  the  bark.  When 
dried  of  course  the  salts  will  be  retained  until  redissolved  by  the. 
secretions  of  the  urethera.  As  a  general  thing  I  believe  I  should 
prefer  a  Gross  or  Lallemand  port-caustic,  but  there  are  cases 
even  where  the  bougie  may  be  the  superior  instrument.  As  the 
bougies  become  dampened  by  the  secretions,  they  swell  and 
drive  part  of  the  dissolved  medicine  into  every  lacunal  or  crypt 
of  the  canal. 

These  remarks  are  offered  to  the  profession  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  strike  the  eye  of  some  one  whose  lot  may  be  cast  in 
some  place  far  removed  from  the  notice  and  haunts  of  civilisa- 
tion, but  still  not  so  far  away  as  not  to  meet  those  who  may  be 
benefited  by  his  skill.  These  few  words- may  assist  him  in  being 
partially  his  own  instrument  maker.  Again,  there  may  be 
those  within  the  crowded  limits  of  a  city  who  may  think  well  of 
the  treatment,  and  be  successful. 
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ORTHOPAEDIC  APPARATUS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  THB 
MKCBANICAL  APPLIANCES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  DEFORMITIES  AND  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  BODY, 
WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  MEASUREMENTS  FOB 
THEIR  APPLICATION. 

By  D.  W.  Kolbjc.  Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instrument*  and  Mechanist  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orthopadic  Hospital. 

apparatus  for  CLUB-FOOT  {Talipes  varus,  valgus  and  equinus). 

Fig.  57. 


Guide  far  Measurements. 

B  A— Circumference  at  the  middle  of  thigh. 

K  L— Circumference  below  the  knee. 

G  F— Circumference  above  the  ankle. 

I  H— Circumference  over  instep  and  heel. 

C  D— Length  from  middle  of  thigh  to  centre  of 

knee-joint. 
D  E— Length  from  centre  of  knee-joint  to  sole  of 

foot. 


To  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  deformity,  place  the  foot  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  draw  a  line  around  it,  to  obtain  its  contour. 
It  will  be  found  in  children  from  two  years  of  age  upwards,  who 
have  been  unsuccessfully  treated,  that,  for  want  of  support  from 
the  heel,  the  muscular  power  of  the  knee  has  been  impaired, 
causing  the  knee  to  beud  backward  and  inward.  This  fact 
should  be  mentioned  in  ordering,  as  the  apparatus  can  be  con- 
structed to  remedy  this  defect. 
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State  age  and  sex  of  patient;  also  whether  tenotomy  has  been 
resorted  to. 


Fig.  58. 


Fig.  60. 


Kolbe's  apparatus  for  club-foot 


Kobe's  apparatus  for  club- 
foot, used  in  after  treat- 
ment. 


The  construction  of  this  apparatus  combines  all  the  move- 
ments requisite  in  the  correction  of  Talipes  varus,  valgus,  and 
equinus,  either  in  connection  with  tenotomy,  or,  if  properly 
applied,  without  it.  In  children  from  a  few  weeks  to  one 
year  of  age,  the  apparatus  will  effect  a  cure  simply  by  mechani- 
cal treatment.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  while  this  appa- 
ratus (commonly  called  club-foot  shoe)  combines  the  above- 
mentioned  movements,  it  also  possesses,  the  great  advantage  of 
allowing  the  patient  to  walk  about  shortly  after  the  operation  ; 
at  least,  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  inflammation  have  subsided.  It 
thus  not  only  relieves  the  patient  from  being  compelled  to  lie 
down,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  procoss  of  bringing  the  foot 
in  its  normal  position.  This  important  point  has  hitherto  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  all  other  mechanicians. 

The  above  apparatus  is  recommended  by  Prof.  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Prof.  Gross,  of  the  Jefferson 
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Medical  College,  in  their  works  on  surgery,  and  by  Dr.  Wales, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  his  "  Mechanical  Therapeutics." 

After  having  successfully  overcome  the  deformity  of  the  foot, 
either  by  operation  or  mechanical  treatment  alone,  the  result 
depends  entirely  upon  the  long  continuation  of  a  proper  sup- 
port. This  after  treatment  is  accomplished  by  the  simpler 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  59.  Its  construction  is  such  that  it 
will  confine  the  foot  in  the  natural  position,  while  admitting  of 
free  motion  in  walking.  It  also  possesses  the  great  merit  of 
being  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  consequently  diminishing 
expense.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  the  more  complicated  adjustments  in  the  shoe  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  58,  its  durability  can  not  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  above  apparatus.  There  is  no  necessity  in  every  case  to 
carry  the  side  bars  above  the  knee;  consequently,  in  ordering  it, 
state  whether  the  knee  is  deflected,  as  remarked  at  Fig.  57,  for 
measurements. 


CALCANEAL  CLUB-FOOT. 


Fig.  00. 


Fig.  61. 


Application  of  Kolbe's  appa- 
ratus for  Talipes  calcaneus. 

Guide  for  Measurement*.— Circumference  above  the  knee   and  below  the  knee. 
Length  from  middle  of  thigh  to  centre  of  knee,  from  centre  of  knee  to  sole  of  foot. 
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In  taking  the  measurements  of  the  foot,  let  it  rest  lightly  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  draw  a  line  around  it.  Talre  the  circumfer- 
ence immediately  above  the  ankle,  around  the  heel  and  instep, 
over  the  instep,  and  around  the  toes. 

State  age  and  sex  of  the  patient. 

This  apparatus  resembles  somewhat  the  one  described  at  Fig. 
59,  and  used  in  the  after  treatment  for  Talipes  varus,  valgus, 
and  equinus.  It  differs  in  possessing  spiral  or  India-rubber 
springs  attached  between  two  circular  arms  stretching  across 
from  one  lateral  bar  to  the  other,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  centre  of  the  ankle-joint.  By  the  action  of  these 
springs  the  elongation  of  the  tondo  Achillis  is  effected.  The 
sole  of  the  shoe  is  provided  with  a  steel  plate  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  the  normal  position  of  the  plantar  arch. 

Prof.  Gross  has  described  this  apparatus  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  work  on  surgery,  and  Dr.  Wales  in  his  work  on  "  Mechani- 
cal Therapeutics/' 

APPARATUS  FOB  THE  ANKLE. 

Fig.  02. 


Measurement*.— Circumference  immediately  below  the 
knee. 

Length  from  centre  of  knee  to  sole  of  foot. 

Mention  to  which  side  the  foot  ia  inclined. 

The  measure  of  the  foot  should  be  giren  as  directed  at 
Fig.  41. 


Kolbe's  apparatus  for  weak  ankles. 

The  construction  of  the  above  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  appliances  already  described.  It  is  an  excellent  support  in 
sprains,  and  in  dislocation  of  long  standing,  where  the  deform- 
ity is  very  marked.  A  plaster  cast  of  the  foot  will  be  of  advant- 
age in  making  the  apparatus. 
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Fig.  68. 


In  measuring  for  Fig.  63,  give  the  oirenmferenoe  of  limb 
below  the  knee,  at  the  calf  and  ankle,  around  the  heel,  oyer 
the  instep,  at  the  toe*,  and  length  of  foot. 

State  whether  the  splint  is  to  be  applied  to  the  inner  or 
outer  side;  also  whether  for  right  or  left  leg. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of  a  wire  splint  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  dislocations  and  sprains  of  the  ankle-joint.  It 
forms  also  a  light  and  easy  splint  for  the  treatment  of  fractures 
of  the  leg. 

Fig.  64  shows  Boisnot's  apparatus  for  dislocation  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  resections,  &o.  This  apparatus  explains  itself,  and  is 
applicable  where  a  continuous  line  of  Bupport  is  desired  from 
below  the  knee.  Exercise  may  be  taken,  and  dressings  applied 
without  removal  of  the  instrument. 

Fig.  65  represents  my  extension  apparatus  for  dislocations  of 
the  ankle  joint.  The  apparatus  is  similar  in  construction  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  62  for  weak  ankle,  with  the  addition  of  two 
extension  screws  connected  with  the  lateral  stems,  and  also  a 
regulating  screw  at  the  ankle-joint,  by  which  talipes  is  pre- 
vented. 


Fig.  64. 


Boisnot's  extension  apparatus  for  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint,  resections,  Ac. 
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Kolbe's  extension  apparatus  for  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint. 

(For  measurements  for  these  appliances,  see  Fig.  62). 

APPARATUS  FOR  PARALYSIS. 
Fig.  66.  Fig.  67. 


Guide  for  Meaturementi.— Length  from  sole  of  foot  to  centre  of  knee;  length  from 
centre  of  knee-joint  to  hip;  length  from  hip-joint  to  under  the  arm;  circumference  be- 
low the  knee;  circumference  above  the  knee;  circumference  of  middle  of  thigh;  circum- 
ference around  the  waist;  circumference  under  the  arm,  if  requisite.  Measure  for  the 
shoe  as  directed  at  Fig.  41 .    State  the  age  and  sex  of  patient. 

Fig.  66  represents  my  apparatus  for  paralysis  of  both  limbs. 
It  consists  of  lateral  leg*stems,  carried  on  the  inner  side  as  high 
as  the  perineum ;  on  the  outer,  to  the  pelvic  band,  or  to  the  arm- 
pit, as  the  case  may  require.  Joints  are  placed  at  the  hip,  knee 
and  ankle,  and  are  secured  to  the  body  by  the  pelvic,  thigh  and 
leg  bands.    If  the  patient  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  maintain 
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the  erect  position,  the  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  contrivance 
to  lock  the  knee,  and,  if  necessary,  also  the  hip-joint.  In  some 
cases  it  is  preferable  to  attach  elastic  straps  to  the  back  of  the 
pelvic  band,  running  downward  over  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  thigh  to  the  back  part  ot  the  thigh  band,  which  will  give  the 
hip-joint  an  artificial  muscular  extension  to  hold  the  patient  in 
an  erect  position,  while  it  will  allow  a  more  free  motion  in 
walking.  When  the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  joints  may  be 
relaxed  or  unlocked,  to  permit  free  flexion. 

Fig.  67  represents  my  apparatus  for  paralysis  of  ono  limb. 
Its  construction  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  66. 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  68. 


Guide  for  Measurement* .—Length  from  sole  of  foot  to  centre  of  knee;  length  from 
centre  of  knee  to  hip;  circumference  below  the  knee;  circumference  above  the  knee; 
circumference  of  middle  of  thigh.    Measure  for  shoe  as  directed  at  Fig.  41. 

Figs.  68  and  69  illustrate  my  apparatus  with  spring  joints,  by 
which  the  patient  is  enabled  to  flex  the  knee  in  walking ;  the 
deficiency  of  the  muscular  power  being  supplied  by  the  elasti- 
city of  the  joints.     Either  of  the  above  is  principally  applicable 
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in  cases  where  the  control  of  the  knee  and  ankle  is  impaired. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  whether  the  limb  is  inclined  outward. 
The  sex  and  age  of  the  patient  should  also  be  stated. 


APPABATXJ8  FOR  UNUNITED  FRACTURE. 
Fig.  70.  Fig.  71. 


Fracture  above  the  knee. 


Fracture  below  the  knee. 


(For  measurements  see  Fig.  32). 

Figs.  70  and  71  exhibit  the  apparatus  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Smith, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  treatment  of  ununited 
fracture. 

A  similar  apparatus  is  also  an  excellent  support  in  resections 
of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  can  be  arranged  to  exert  extension  and 
counter-extension,  if  needed,  without  interfering  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  limb. 
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ELASTIC    STOCKINGS. 

A  combination  of  vulcanized  rubber,  web- 
bing, silk  or  cotton,  used  in  the  treatment  of 
varicose  veins,  ulcers  and  swelling  of  the 
legs.  In  measuring  for  stockings  for  the  en- 
tire leg,  give  the  circumference  at  the  points 
shown  in  the  illustration.  For  parts  of  the 
leg,  as  follows : 

Ankle  Stocking— Circumference*  from  T  up  to  B, 
Leg  Stocking— Circumferences  from  T  up  to  C. 
Stocking  for  above  the  Knee— Circumferences  'from  T  up 
to  A. 

For  the  Knee-Cap  (only)— Circumferences  from  C  up  to  A . 

In  all  cases  the  length  should  be  given 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  point  to 
which  the  stocking  is  to  extend. 


Fig.  7*. 


APPARATUS  FOR  SHORTENED   LIMBS. 


Fig.  78. 


Guide  for  Mea$uretnent$. 

Circumference  above  knee . 

••  below  knee. 

"  around  ankle. 

"  around  instep. 

Length  from  patella  to  sole  of  foot. 

The  difference  in  length  between  sound  and  defective  limb. 

Place  the  foot  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  a  line  around  it, 

to  obtain  its  contour. 
State  age  and  sex  of  patient. 
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Fig.  73  illustrates  my  apparatus  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a 
shortened  limb,  caused  by  hip-joint  disease,  resection,  &c,  and 
obviates  the  awkward  appearance  in  walking  by  the  use  of  a 
high  cork  shoe,  which  is  more  or  less  dangerous,  in  causing 
sprain  of  the  ankle-joint.  A  boot  or  a  laced  shoe  is  worn  over 
the  natural  and  artificial  foot,  which  conceals  entirely  the  de- 
formity. When  the  patient  has  sufficient  control  over  his  knee- 
joint,  no  support  is  needed  above  the  knee. 

APPARATUS  FOR  AMPUTATION  THROUGH  THE  FOOT. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


"^ 


Guide  for  Measurements.— Length,  from  lower  edge  of  patella  to  end  of  stump.  Cir- 
cumference below  knee. 

A  plaster  cast  extending  a  little  above  the  ankle,  showing  the  deformity,  should  be 
taken.  Also,  the  length  of  the  sound  limb  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  patella  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  outline  of  the  foot,  should  be  given. 

Fig.  74  illustrates  my  apparatus  nsed  after  Syrae's,  Chopart's, 
Hey's  and  PirogoiFs  operations.  Fig.  75  shows  its  applica- 
tion. The  perfection  attained  in  the  construction  of  this  pecu- 
liar artificial  substitute  has  overcome  the  numberless  objections 
made  against  the  above  named  operations.  It  as  fully  supplies 
the  important  necessity  of  comfort  in  locomotion,  <fec,  as  can  be 
expected  of  any  other  artificial  limb,  when  amputation  is  per- 
formed anterior  to  the  insertion  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot. 
29 
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KOLBE'S   ARTIFICIAL  LEG — DIRECTIONS   FOR  MEA8URINO. 

1.  In  measuring,  draw  the  tape  moderately  tight,  and,  to 
insure  accuracy,  measure  twice  at  each  point. 

2.  The  limb  should  be  bare,  and  the  patient  must  stand 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


.CSrcuinferoncol 
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erect,  with  the  hips  level,  while  the  measures  in  Fig.  76  are 
being  taken. 

8.  The  patient  mast  be  seated  while  those  in  Fig.  79  are 
taken,  and  bear  no  weight  on  the  foot. 

4.  Let  the  foot  rest  lightly  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  draw  a 
pencil-mark  around  it,  to  obtain  its  contour. 

Pig.  78. 


Qrcum. 

close 
to  body. 

da  2  inch... 


Pig.  79. 
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5.  For  amputation  below  the  knee,  when  the  patient  can  not 
visit  the  manufactory,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  plaster  cast  of 
the  end  ofthe  stump  to  about  six  inches  above  the  knee-joint. 

State  age  and  sex  of  patient;  which  leg  amputated;  whether 
well  healed  and  joint  flexible ;  weight  of  the  patient ;  occupation ; 
and  whether  a  false  limb  has  been  worn  before. 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.  81. 


Amputation  above  the  knee. 


Amputation  below  the  knee. 


I  offer  my  artificial  limbs,  shown  in  Figs.  80  and  81,  as  the 
best  automatic  appliance  yet  invented  for  deficiency  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

Fig.  82. 


Fig.  82  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  limb  designed  for  an 
amputation  of  the  thigh.    As  is  usual,  the  framework  is  of 
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willow  wood,  which  is  selected  for  its  tenacity,  strength,  fine 
grain  and  lightness.  The  thigh  piece,  or  bucket,  is  commonly 
lined  with  washed  leather,  fitting  the  thigh  accurately,  and  ex- 
tending up  to  the  ischium  and  perineum,  which  contain  a  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  body;  the  balance  being  diffused  over  the 
outer  surface  of  the  thigh.  Its  walls  are  opened  by  oblong  slits 
or  fenestra,  which  permit  the  proper  amount  of  ventilation 
being  effected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  secretions  of  the 
part  to  escape* 

The  thigh  piece  is  strongly  articulated  at  the  knee  to  the  leg 
piece  by  a  steel  bolt,  which  admits  anteroposterior  motion 
only.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  third  of  the  bucket  a 
wooden  pin,  I  K,  projects,  to  which  are  attached  two  strong 
cords  made  of  twisted  linen  thread.  One  of  these,  I  E,  being 
inserted  into  the  heel,  represents  the  tendo  Achillis;  it  supports 
the  weight  of  the  body  by  preventing  the  foot  being  bent  at 
any  greater  angle  than  a  right  angle.  The  other  cord,  K  D,  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg,  and 
is  accessory  to  the  former,  an  arrangement  by  which  the  limb  is 
rendered  so  exceedingly  strong  that  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
man  can  not  impair  its  stability.  The  cord  marked  G  G  is  a 
spiral  spring  which  is  intended  to  give  the  leg  a  slight  impulse 
forward  in  taking  a  step ;  it  is  the  analogue  of  the  quadriceps  of 
the  natural  limb. 

Fig.  83.  Fig.  84. 
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Fig.  83  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  ankle-joint.  It  is  some- 
what pectiliar;  combining  all  the  strength  of  a  ginglymoid  joint 
with  lateral  motion.  Tho  inferior  surface  of  the  leg  and  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  foot  are  provided  each  with  a 
hemispherical  depression,  which,  when  conjoined,  form  a  hollow 
sphere;  in  tho  interior  of  this  sphere  the  globular  enlargement 
seated  at  the  centre  of  the  steel  ankle-bolt  works,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bolt  passing  through  the  lateral  metal  straps  in  holes 
a  little  larger  than  their  diameter;  these  extremities  are  sus- 
tained by  two  pieces  of  India-rubber,  which  permit  that  amount 
of  lateral  motion  desirable  in  the  ankle. 

P  F,  in  Fig.  82,  indicate  the  position  of  a  cord  attached  to  a 
horizontal  metallic  spring  fastened  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
intended  to  bring  the  foot  again  to  a  rectangular  position  with 
the  leg  after  it  has  been  extended;  it  is  the  analogue  of  the 
tibialis  anticus. 

H  A  mark  the  metatarsophalangeal  joint;  it  is  a  simple 
tenon  and  mortise  joint,  firmly  bolted  together,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  metallic  spring  which  brings  the  toes  straight  with 
the  foot  after  they  have  been  extended  by  the  weight  of  the 
body.  (Description  condensed  from  Wales'  "Mechanical  Thera- 
peutics.") 

Fig.  84  represents  a  wooden  pin,  or  "  box-leg."  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  frame  widely  grooved  below,  to  accommodate  the 
knee,  and  of  two  lateral  side-pieces;  the  external,  slightly 
curved  backward,  reaches  from  the  knee  to  the  crost  of  the 
ilium,  and  the  internal  half  way  up  to  the  thigh.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  socket  a  pin  projects,  and  makes  up  the  interval 
between  the  knee  and  the  ground.  (For  measurements  see 
Fig.  78). 


Prolonged  Gestation. — Dr.  Eivers,  of  South  Carolina,  relates 
a  case  in  which  a  hydrocephalic  foetus  remained  in  utero  until 
the  completion  of  the  twelfth  month.  The  mother  was  troubled 
with  abdominal  pains  at  term,  but  these  subsided  after  three 
days. 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 
By  GbablesCE.  Buckingham,  M.  D. 

We  are  frequently  annoyed  by  the  persistency  of  advertisers 
in  thrusting  before  us  notices  of  mineral  waters,  which  will  cure 
every  known  disease ;  and  so  frequently  horrified  by  the  state* 
ments  of  friends  who  wish  them  tried  by  patients ;  and  so  fre- 
quently amused  by  the  certificates  of  professional  brethren,  who 
recommend  them  to  the  public,  that  I  thought,  that  to  look  at 
them,  and  see  what  compose  them,  and  how  they  do  good, 
might  be  an  advantage.  Governors  and  mayors,  merchants 
and  clergymen,  landlords  and  doctors,  generals  and  congress- 
men, gamblers  and  loafers  find  their  names  affixed  to  the  puffs 
of  one  or  another  distinguished  spring.  Chemists  rejoice  in  the 
infinitesimal  doses  of  ides  and  ates  and  ites,  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  see  their  names  appended  to  on  printed  wrappers,  and 
the  various  neighborhoods  are  proud  of  the  cathartic,  alterative, 
diuretic  and  antiscrofulous  panaceas,  which  some  famous  or 
to-be-famous  spring  piddles  out  for  the  humbugged,  who  spend 
money  and  time  for  their  benefit. 

To  keep  the  bowels  open  is  the  whole  duty  of  some  men,  and 
if  a  disagreeable  salt  water  will  do  it  for  half  a  dollar  a  quart,  it 
is  better  than  to  do  it  with  pills,  at  two  cents  apiece.  It  is  not 
with  them  the  change  of  air  at  Saratoga,  nor  the  pleasant 
scenery  and  relaxation  at  Homburg,  nor  the  pleasant  company 
at  Tun  bridge  or  Leamington,  nor  the  unwonted  exercise  and 
amusement  at  all  these  places.  It  is  physic,  and  physic  alone, 
they  look  to  for  relief,  and  nature's  medicine  ready  prepared 
for  them,  by  sulphur  springs,  they  consider  more  advantageous 
than  the  same  medicine,  if  they  took  it  without  the  name  blown 
into  the  black  bottle  from  the  nearest  grocer  or  druggist.  So  it 
seems,  if  they  take  it  when  it  comes  from  the  spring;  but  the 
greatest  benefit  comes  from  the  surroundings  and  the  change, 
and  from  these  alone.  A  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  Epsom  or 
Glauber  salts  to  a  quart  of  water  gives  as  much  medicinal  vir- 
tue as  anything  it  contains,  and  more  than  most  springs  possess, 
aside  from  the  change  of  air  and  scene,  which  those  do  not  get 
who  buy  by  the  bottle.     A  quart  of  pure  water,  taken  a  half 
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hour  before  breakfast,  will  clear  oat  the  bowels  or  wash  oat  the 
bladders  of  most  men,  within  an  hoar  after  meals,  quite  as  well 
as  the  stinking  solutions,  known  as  mineral  waters,  whether 
they  are  impregnated  with  Virginia  brimstone  or  the  drainingg 
of  some  celebrated  graveyard  in  Pennsylvania. 

Let  as  look  at  the  contents  of  the  well  known  springs.  The 
richest  in  salts  of  any  mineral  water,  whose  composition  I  have 
is  Cheltenham.  The  wine  pint  contains  in  solution  15  grains  of 
Glauber's  salt  and  11  grains  of  Epsom  salt.  The  remainder  is 
principally  table  salt,  to  the  amount  of  50  grains.  Common  salt 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  almost  all  the  celebrated  waters. 
Take  five  of  the  Saratoga  springs.  The  Iodine  spring  has 
23.4  grains  of  common  salt  to  the  pint;  the  Pavilion  spring  a 
fraction  of  a  grain  more ;  the  Union  spring  30.4  grains ;  the 
Congress  spring  19  grains ;  and  the  last,  and  of  course  the  best* 
the  famous  Star  spring,  47.3  grains.  The  other  saline  constitu- 
ents are  in  amount  so  small  that  they  are  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence, or  else,  like  the  iodides,  may  do  as  much  mischief  as 
good,  by  producing  eruptions,  which  the  patients  would  other- 
wise be  free  from,  and  which  are  no  indications  of  previous  dis- 
ease, nor  promises  of  future  health. 

Take  the  sulphuretted  springs,  of  which  the  White  Sulphur  is 
a  fair  specimen.  A  wine  gallon  has  the  common  salt,  the  Bp- 
som  salt,  a  bare  trace  of  iron,  and  every  pint  is  mixed  with  .8 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  serves  to  flavor 
the  expirations  from  one  end  of  the  body  of  its  consumer,  at 
least. 

Now  for  the  Chalybeates,  those  which  have  what  I  think  Sam 
Weller  called  the  flavor  of  warm  flat-irons.  Tunbiidge  has 
0.275  of  a  grain  of  iron  to  the  pint;  Brighton,  1.1  grain;  Chelt- 
enham, 0.8  grain ;  Bedford,  less  than  a  grain  and  a  half;  Sharon, 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  When  we  come  to  the 
so-called  carbonated  waters,  if  we  wish  the  benefit  of  these,  it 
can  all  be  had  at  any  country  tavern  in  New  England,  in  a  daily 
breakfast  of  salaratus  biscuit. 

Of  course  the  profession  do  not  want  my  advice.  Perhaps 
the  clergy,  and  governors  and  members  of  Congress  do  not. 
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It  is,  therefore,  offered  without  asking.  If  your  bowels  are  not 
open,  and  your  food  will  not  make  them  so,  take  a  pint  or  more 
of  dean  water,  thirty  minutes  before  breakfast.  If  that  does 
not  answer  the  purpose,  add  to  it  a  pinch  of  common  salt, 
Epsom  salt,  or  Glauber  salt,  which  you  can  buy  a  pound  of  for 
a  few  cents.  A  run  in  the  country  among  the  hills  will  do  the 
rest  of  the  work  (you  may  be  sure  it  will  do  you  no  harm),  and 
don't  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  puffing  medicines  ot  whose 
good  effects  you  know  little,  and  whose  bad  effects  you  are  not 
willing  to  be  responsible  for. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  OLD  AGE. 

What  are  the  signs  of  natural  decay  ?  When  does  old  age 
commence  ?  The  natural  history  of  individual  death,  without 
disease,  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  it  remains  for  modern  phy- 
sicians to  study.  When  does  the  vital  machine  begin  to  wear 
out  in  the  typically  healthy  man,  and  what  are  the  ways  by 
which  normal  decay,  inevitable  death,  invades  the  aged  man  ? 
With  our  modern  means  of  precise  observation  and  minute 
pathological  research,  we  should  be  able  now  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  answor  to  this  most  important  question.  The  sub- 
ject is  suggested  to  us  by  a  most  thoughtful,  able  and  well- 
written  thesis  on  death,  considered  from  the  etiological  point  of 
view,  by  Dr.  Acosta,  of  Paris,  which  will  repay  the  perusal  of 
reflective  men.  Discussing  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
commencement  of  old  age,  Dr.  Acosta  reminds  us  that  whilst 
the  Greeks  regarded  the  age  of  49  (7  times  7,  their  climacteric 
number)  as  the  culminating  point  of  human  strength,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  commencement  of  decadence,  M.  Flourens 
holds  that  decadence  does  not  commence  until  the  seventieth 
year;  an  age  which  the  Chinese,  according  to  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring,  regard  as  a  metaphorical  one,  calling  those  who  have 
attained  to  it  rare  birds,  and  men  of  ninety  years  old  loiterers. 
The  two  climacteric  ages  of  the  Arabs  were  63  and  81,  being  the 
multiplication  of  9  (their  magic  number)  by  7  and  9.    The  age 
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of  93  was  considered  so  critical  that  it  was  called  the  grand 
climacteric,  and  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  mutually  con- 
gratulate each  other  when  they  had  passed  it.  Quetelet,  to  a 
certain  extent,  admits  the  danger  of  this  critical  period ;  for  he 
says,  "  From  60  to  65  years  of  age,  vitality  loses  much  of  its 
energy;  that  is  to  say,  the  probability  of  continuing  to  live 
diminishes  greatly."  M.  Reveille*- Parise,  while  in  common  with 
some  other  physiologists  allowing  the  existence  of  two  sources 
of  strength  in  the  constitution,  which  he  names  force  in  reserve 
and  force  in  use,  believes  that  the  physiological  fact  which  reveals 
old  age  is  the  progressive  diminution  of  reserved  force  so  super- 
abundant in  youth.  There  certainly  exist  some  organizations 
which  are  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  attacks  of 
sickness  and  death.  Borne  men  at  the  age  of  80,  90,  even  100 
years,  have  preserved  their  sensorial  and  intellectual  faculties, 
and  great  mental  energy,  even  to  the  last  days  of  their  life.  A 
complete  list  of  them  would  be  too  long.  We  will,  therefore, 
only  mention  a  few  names.  Plato  died  at  the  age  of  81,  pen  in 
hand.  Gorgias  continued  his  literary  labors  to  the  age  of  107. 
Socrates  wrote  his  famous  Panegyric  of  Athens  in  his  94th  year; 
Theophrastus  his  Characters  at  99 ;  Cato  learned  Greek  after  his 
60th  year ;  Cicero  composed  his  charming  work,  De  Senectute, 
one  year  before  his  violent  death ;  Voltaire  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  tragedies,  Tancrede,  and  I'Orphelin  de  la  Chine,  amongst 
others  worthy  of  his  best  time,  at  the  age  of  65,  and  he  came  to 
Paris  in  his  84th  year,  to  give  himself  an  intellectual  treat,  the 
representation  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene.  There  are  also  still 
living  members  of  our  profession,  as  well  as  the  literary,  scien- 
tific and  political  world,  who  would  illustrate  the  list  of  Nestors, 
remarkable  both  for  their  longevity  and  for  the  intellectual 
labors  to  which  they  continue  to  devote  themselves.  Disraeli 
has  said,  "  Old  age  has  been  a  thing  unknown  to  many  men  of 
genius." — British  Medical  Journal. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE  DOGS. 
We  take  the  following  excellent  suggestions,  by  Dr.  Snow, 
from  the  Providence  Journal  : 

We  have  no  word  in  favor  of  keeping  dogs  in  city  or  in  coun- 
try. They  must  be  considered  an  expensive  and  useless,  and,  in 
most  cases,  a  worse  than  useless  luxury.  They  kill  sheep  in  the 
country  and  propagate  fleas  in  the  city,  and  are  nuisances  gen- 
erally. But  dogs  are  kept,  and  will  be  kept,  in  spite  of  taxa- 
tion, and  contrary  to  good  reason.  If,  then,  they  must  be  kept, 
let  them  be  taxed,  but  let  us  abolish  the  useless,  and,  worse  than 
useless,  the  cruel  and  barbarous  restrictions  that  are  now  placed 
upon  them  by  our  laws. 

Some  thousands  of  years  since,  in  the  dark  ages  of  Greek  and 
Bom  an  heathenism,  there  was  a  superstition  that  the  position 
of  the  dog-star  Sirius.  in  the  hot  months,  produced  an  unfavor- 
able effect  upon  dogs.  The  weather  was  hot,  the  dog-star 
appeare  1  hot  and  raging ;  if  the  dog-star  rages,  there  is  danger 
that  dogs  will  rage  and  run  mad.  Such  was  the  ridiculous 
fancy.  It  was  nothing  but  the  fancy  of  a  heathen  poet,  founded 
upon  astrological  and  heathenish  superstition,  and  yet,  foolish 
as  it  was  and  is,  it  has  influenced  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
all  ages  since  it  was  written.  Even  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1868,  some  portions  of  the  laws  in  our  good  city  of  Providence, 
and  in  all  our  intelligent  country,  have  no  reason  whatever  for 
their  existence  except  this  ancient  foolish  superstition. 

The  truth  is,  dogs  do  not  have  hydrophobia  in  the  summer  as 
much  as  in  the  winter  months.  This  is  established  by  faots. 
But  every  few  days  dogs  are  reported  mad  in  our  streets,  and 
are  killed  as  such.  Why?  Because  in  the  excessive  heat  their 
mouths  are  nearly  closed  by  their  muzzles,  so  that  they  can  not 
even  breathe  as  dogs  wish  naturally  to  breathe.  Dogs  do  not 
perspire,  and  it  is  a  necessity  of  their  nature  that  they  should 
have  a  chance  to  open  their  mouths  freely.  They  can  get  no 
water ;  they  have  no  hydrophobia  (fear  of  water) ;  but  would  be 
glad  to  get  water  if  they  could.  The  result  is,  they  become  irri- 
tated in  trying  to  rid  themselves  of  their  muzzles;  their  blood 
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is  heated,  they  froth  at  the  mouth,  they  have  convulsions,  the 
cry  of  "  mad  dog  "  is  raised,  and  they  are  killed  or  die  in  con- 
vulsions. 

The  truth  is,  muzzles  on  dogs  tend  directly  to  produce  convul- 
sions and  so-called  madness.  They  are  useless,  they  are  cruel, 
they  are  wantonly  barbarous.  Who  can  blame  the  animals  if 
they  are  mad  when  compelled  to  wear  them  ?  Animals  who  are 
not  dumb  would  be  mad  if  treated  in  this  way. 

It  is  supposed,  and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  the  sup* 
position,  that  the  real  cause  of  genuine  hydrophobia  is  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes  that  exists  in  the  dog  family.  Here 
again  our  laws,  by  an  almost  prohibitory  tax  on  one  class  of 
dogs,  are  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

Let  us  abolish  this  inequality,  abolish  the  muzzle,  and  we  shal1, 
avoid  serious  cruelty  to  animals,  and  shall  have  no  more,  if  as 
much,  genuine  hydrophobia  as  at  present. 


Twisting  Ends  of  Arteries. — The  practice  of  twisting  the 
divided  ends  of  the  arteries,  instead  of  applying  ligatures,  hag 
Utely  been  tried  by  Professor  Humphry  after  all  his  operations, 
in  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  Cambridge,  and  with  good  result. 
There  has  been  no  subsequent  bleeding  in  any  case ;  and  the 
wounds  have,  he  thinks,  on  the  whole,  healed  better  than  they 
would  have  done  with  the  ligatures.  The  popliteal  is  among 
the  arteries  which  have  been  thus  secured,  and  the  femoral,  in 
two  instances,  after  amputation  in  the  thigh. — Lancet. 


Anecdote  or  the  Late  M.  Bates. — M.  Bayer  was  kind  and 
affable,  and  very  accessible,  but  that,  together  with  the  dignity 
suitable  to  the  ministers  of  our  art,  and  which  he  never  allowed 
to  be  compromised  before  him  and  in  his  person.  One  day,  at 
the  table  of  a  great  financier,  the  amphitryon,  wishing  to  give 
proof  of  bis  erudition,  addressed  him  thus :  "Is  it  not  true,  Doc- 
tor, that  medicine  was  only  practiced  at  Borne  by  freedmen  V9 
"  Yes,"  replied  Bayer,  "  but  that  was  the  period  when  Mercury 
was  the  god  of  the  thieves  and  the  bankers." — Ex. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ELASTICITY  ON  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M. 
Marey  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  muscular  contraction  is 
made  up  of  a  series  of  elementary  movements  which  he  calls 
secousses,  each  of  which  is  produced  by  the  appearance  of  a 
wave  at  the  surface  of  the  muscular  fibres,  This  analysis  of  the 
muscular  act  led  the  author  to  look  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
muscles  as  taking  the  same  part  as  that  of  the  arterial  vessels  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  M.  Marey  has  shown!  moreover, 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  advantageous  as  regards  the 
work  which  the  heart  can  do,  that  it  diminishes  the  resistance 
which  inertia  and  what  is  called  the  friction  of  the  blood-current 
oppose  to  its  impulse.  The  question  was  whether  the  elasticity 
of  a  muscle  does  not  play  the  same  part  as  regards  work,  and  if 
it  does  not  aid  in  the  production  of  work  by  diminishing  cer- 
tain resistances. 

The  mechanical  force  developed  by  a  muscle  is  produced  at 
the  moment  when  the  muscular  wave  is  formed ;  its  duration 
can  not  then  exceed  four  or  five  hundredths  of  a  second  in  some 
species  of  animals.  This  also  would  be  the  duration  of  the 
movement  which  our  muscles  would  tend  to  give  by  each  of 
their  secousses  to  the  bodies  which  they  are  to  move,  if  they 
were  without  elasticity  and  transmitted  the  movement  which 
they  produced  without  alteration  of  its  character.  Now,  in 
these  conditions  of  short  duration  of  application,  these  forces 
would  be  almost  entirely  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  inertia  of 
the  bodies  to  be  moved,  and,  as  active  forces,  would  produce 
shocks  instead  of  useful  work.  Let  the  Bame  forces  act  on  the 
same  bodies  through  the  intermediation  of  elastic  transmission, 
the  shock  will  disappear  and  work  will  be  produced.  By  a  very 
simple  experiment  the  author  shows  that  the  same  force  of 
short  duration  produces  a  shock  or  work,  according  as  it  is 
transmitted  by  elastic  media  or  not.  Now  if,  in  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  the  motor  force  is  engendered  under  the  form  of 
shock,  with  jerking  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres,  it  must 
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be  admitted  that  this  force,  transformed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
muscles  into  a  uniform  and  prolonged  traction,  is  then  in  a  more 
favorable  condition  to  produce  mechanical  work. — Archives 
Generates. 


REVIEWS  AKD  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  INDIANA  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  at  its  Eighteenth 
Annual  Session,  held  at  Indianapolis,  May  19  and  20,  1888. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
CONNECTICUT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  with  Medical  Communications,  held  at  New 
Haven,  May  27  and  28,  1868. 

TRANSACTIONS  OP  THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  8TATE  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, at  its  Ninteenth  Annual  Session,  held  at  Harrisburg,  June,  1868. 

We  have  received  the  above  proceedings,  and  find  them  filled 
with  much  valuable  matter.  The  reports  in  the  Indiana  pro- 
ceedings on  Diphtheria,  by  Dr.  Hibbard,  Cholera^  by  Dr.  Sutton, 
and  Diseases  of  Females,  by  Prof.  Parvin,  are  each  excellent 
papers.    The  section  on  surgery  is  also  especially  complete. 

The  Connecticut  proceedings  contain  two  valuable  prize  essays, 
by  Prof.  Robert  Bartholow,  on  Army  Hygiene,  and  Quinine  and 
its  Salts,  both  exhibiting  profound  research,  and  of  universal 
interest.  The  article  on  Relation  of  Theory  to  Practice,  by  Dr. 
Carrington,  on  Treatment  of  Paralysis  by  Hypodermic  Injec- 
tion, by  Dr.  M.  Gonzalez  Echeverra,  on  Traumatic  Lesions,  by 
Dr.  Coates,  are  all  able  and  important  papers.     - 

The  Pennsylvania  proceedings  contain  many  valuable  medical 
papers.  The  one  on  Food  for  Infants,  by  Dr.  Carson,  and  on 
Diagnosis,  Positive  and  Differential,  of  Spinal  Arthro  Chon- 
dritis, by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  are  replete  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  the  professional  reader. 

We  congratulate  the  profession  of  each  of  the  jurisdictions  on 
the  elegant  and  attractive  appearance  which  their  proceedings 
present,  and  the  contents  of  each  show  a  high  order  of  profes- 
sional attainment  by  the  members  of  the  societies. 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OP  FUNCTIONAL  NER- 
VOUS AFFECTIONS.  By  C.  E.  Brown-Sequard,  M.  D..P.R.8,  etc.  Part  I. 
Physiological.  Pathology  and  General  Therapeutics  of  Functional  Nervous  Affec- 
tions.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.    1868. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Professor 
Brown-Sequard,  and  from  his  known  large  experience  with,  and 
successful  treatment  of,  nervous  disorders,  can  not  fail  to  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  medical  literature  on  this  important 
subject. 

The  Professor  says:  '  I  intend  in  these  lectures  to  give  a 
practical  history  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  neurosis, 
founded  upon  clinical  observation,  enlightened  by  physiology 
and  experimental  pathology  and  therapeutics.  The  lectures 
will  be  grouped  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  will  form  a  com- 
plete work  by  itself.  The  present,  the  first  part,  relating  to 
general  remarks  on  the  causes,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
neurosis ;  the  second,  to  the  history  of  each  of  the  pure  func- 
tional nervous  affections ;  and  the  third,  to  vaso-motor  and  nutri- 
tive neurosis,  and  to  functional  nervous  affections  due  to  diseased 
conditions  or  alterations  of  the  blood." 

The  first  part  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  second  and  third, 
when  we  shall  again  notice  the  work. 

DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA.  Compiled  by  James  W.  White.  Philadelphia: 
Samuel  S.  White.    1888. 

This  interesting  little  manual  contains  a  full  description  of  all 
the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  employed  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  and  is  especially  useful  to  dentists.  AH  dental 
students  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  possess  a  copy.  It  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  S.  S.  White,  publisher  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos,  Philadelphia.  We  recommend  it  heartily  to  our  dental 
friends. 

The  American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  an4  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Gazette  are  now  published  by  the  well  known  publishing 
house  of  W.  A.  Townsend  &  Adams,  New  York.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  they  are  to  be  permanently  continued.  The  second 
number  of  the  Obstetric  Journal  has  just  been  received,  and  is 
filled  with  more  than  ordinary  interesting  matter.  We  earn- 
estly  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
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MEDICAL    KBPORTBR. 
™~  ST.  LOUIS,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1868. 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. — The  annual  course  of  lectures 
in  this  institution  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  1,  and 
continue  on  each  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings 
thereafter  until  the  first  of  March  next.  Ample  facilities  will 
be  furnished  for  the  practical  illustration  of  Materia  Medica, 
Botany,  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  August,  1868. 

Furnished  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DEATHS  DURING   THE   ABOVE    PERIOD. 


White  Males 857 

White  Females 802 

Colored  Males ..    10 

Colored  Females- 11 

Born  in  the  United  States 550 

Born  in  Germany 84 

Born  in  Ireland 61 

Born  in  other  countries 20 

DISS  j 

Apoplexy 8 

Albuminuria 2 

Atrophy 12 

Asthma 1 

Bronchitis 8 

Burns 1 

Cancer 2 

Carditis 4 

Cerebritis 13 

Cholera  Morbus 4 

Cholera  Infantum 102 

Convulsions 48 

Congestion  of  Brain 11 

Cystitis 1 

Cyanosis. 8 

Debility 46 

Dentition 25 

Delirium  Tremens 1 

Disease  of  the  Heart. 6 

Diabetes 1 

Diarrhoea « 50 

Diphtheria ..- 5 

Dropsy 9 

Drowned 5 

Dysentery 49 

Enteritis 16 

Epilepsy «, 1 

Erysipelas 1 

Fever  Intermittent 11 

Fever  Remittent 5 


Still  Born 85 

Under  five  years  of  age -  450 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  46 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  90 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  66 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  25 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  8 
Total 715 


Fever  Puerperal 1 

Fever  Continued 10 

Fever  Typhoid 13 

Gangrena M 5 

Gastritis M 5 

Hepatitis ~    5 

Hydrocephalus « 20 

Hydro  thorax « 2 

Inflammation 6 

Laryngitis • 2 

Meningitis _ 52 

Nephritis 2 

Old  Age -.    2 

Paralysis 1 

Peritonitis 4 

Pertussis..., 8 

Phthisis 43 

Pneumonia. M  17 

Poison ~ 1 

Premature  Birth 5 

Bheumatism _    1 

Rubeola 2 

Scarlatina 1 

Scurvy- 1 

Sunstroke ~ 2 

Syphilis 1 

Tetanus 10 

Trismus 3 

Ulceration 7 

Wounds 7 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  August,  1866 .8416 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  August,  1867....; 883 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  August,  1868 M 715 
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HYPODERMIC  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Z.  C.  McBlbot,  M.  I>.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

[Bead  before  the  Muskingum  County  (Ohio)  Medical  Society,  Wednesday,  Sept.  2,  '68.] 

Mr.  President:  The  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the 
subcutaneous  introduction  of  medicinal  agents  into  the  human 
system,  common  to,  and  accessible  to,  the  profession,  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  only  found  in  journals  of  very  recent  date. 
Each  member  of  the  profession,  adopting  the  hypodermic 
syringe  in  practice,  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  feel  his  way 
with  it,  and  work  out  for  himself  an  experience  to  guide  him  in 
its  use.  Having  done  this  for  myself,  it  is  proposed  in  this 
paper  to  give  the  results,  m  the  nature  of  things  limited,  yet 
still  a  contribution  of  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  not  be  without  interest  or  value  to  the  Society. 

3  In  my  hands  its  use  has  been  entirely  confined  to  adult  per- 
sons, or  those  above  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  so  terribly 
prompt  and  active  in  its  effects  that  it  has  been  deemed  inap- 
propriate, or  unsuitable,  to  children  or  very  young  persons. 
Not,  perhaps,  necessarily  so,  for  conditions  in  children  can  be 
conceived  where  it  would  be  very  proper  to  use  it;  but  the  doses 
would,  to  be  safe,  have  to  be  very  small,  almost  infinitesimally 
small. 

Until  within  a  few  weeks  no  other  therapeutic  agent  than 

morphia  has  been  used  by  me.    The  strength  of  the  solution 
30 
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settled  upon  as  most  convenient  was  half  that  of  Magendie's, 
that  is,  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  sulphate  is  used  m  preference  to  other  salts  of  morphia, 
because  of  its  greater  solubility,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  the 
solution  itself.  For  carrying  about  my  person,  an  oval  ounce 
vial,  with  closely  fitting  pasteboard  case,  covered  with  book- 
binder's loather,  has  been  found  most  convenient.  Without  the 
case  the  stopper  will  work  out,  which,  besides  soiling  clothing, 
has  left  me  without  the  solution  when  desired  for  use.  The 
syringe  preferred  is  very  small,  made  of  hard  rubber,  with  very 
fine  steel  tube,  without  gilding.  Both  have  been  used,  but  the 
gilt  tubes  seem  to  give  more  pain  in  puncturing  the  skin  than 
those  of  plain  steel.  A  point  near  the  seat  of  pain  is  preferred 
for  its  introduction,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  no 
matter  at  what  point  the  puncture  is  made,  the  effects  are 
sooner  or  later  diffused  over  the  whole  system.  Another 
feature,  perhaps  a  mere  notion,  is  to  keep  the  seat  of  pain  be- 
tween the  puncture  and  the  heart.  When  not  material  as  to 
the  point  of  introduction,  or  for  reasons  of  modesty  or  delicacy, 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is  commonly  selected.  On  the  lower 
extremities,  the  soft  parts  below  the  knee,  but  close  to  the  joint, 
either  on  the  inside  or  out,  are  ordinarily  preferred.  If  intro- 
duced about  the  foot  or  hand,  there  will  be  almost  invariably 
some  oedema,  with  very  frequently  an  erysipelatous  blush,  some- 
times confined  to  the  point  of  puncture,  at  others  involving  the 
whole  foot  or  hand.  The  tissues  are  too  dense  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  for  the  puncture  to  be  easily  made,  with  sometimes 
danger  of  breaking  the  tube,  and  is  always  followed  by  more 
soreness  than  at  other  places.  Some  point  where  there  is  least 
motion,  as  the  deltoid  insertion,  or  below  the  knee,  or  on  the 
breast  or  bowels,  gives  the  least  inconvenience  afterward.  At 
all  points  of  introduction  there  will  follow  a  small,  tender,  indu- 
rated lump  or  swelling,  disappearing  in  from  two  days  to  a 
week.  In  puncturing  the  skin,  a  fold  is  pinched  up  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  sharp  pressure  being  made  at  the 
moment  the  tube  passes  through  the  skin.  It  is  best,  too,  to 
insert  it  to  the  extent  desired  by  one  thrust,  and  slowly  with- 
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draw  it  as  the  fluid  is  passing  oat.  The  tube  should  pass 
through  the  skin  quite  obliquely,  so  that  the  puncture  may  close 
as  a  valve.  Sometimes  a  drop  of  blood  follows  the  withdrawal 
of  the  tube,  more  frequently  a  drop  of  serum,  but  quite  as  often 
there  is  nothing.  A  numb,  smarting  sensation  is  felt  for  some 
time  at  the  point  of  puncture.  The  time  for  its  effects  to  bo 
developed  varies  from  instantly  to  from  one  to  five  minutes, 
though  sometimes  longer,  depending  somewhat  on  the  point  of 
introduction.  More  prompt  on  the  inside  of  the  legs  and  arms 
and  front  of  the  body  than  at  opposite  points.  No  matter  how 
urgent  the  necessity,  the  syringe  should  never  be  used  on  persons 
away  from  their  dwelling.  The  effects  pass  over  the  body  as  a 
heat  wave,  or  aura,  and  sometimes  as  rapid  as  a  flash,  speedily 
followed  by  a  sense  of  weakness  and  giddiness.  It  bears, 
indeed,  the  same  relations  to  the  effects  of  medicines  by  the 
mouth  as  the  telegraph  to  the  mail  in  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence. By  hypodermic  injection  the  effects  are  obtained  with 
telegraphic  promptness.  By  the  stomach  as  by  the  mail,  equally 
certain,  but  with  far  less  rapidity  and  intensity.  The  most 
striking  feature,  and  where  the  beginner  commonly  errs,  is  in 
using  too  large  doses.  The  quantity  need  seldom  be  more  than 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  what  would  be  given  by  the  mouth. 
This  remark  is  restricted  to  the  solution  of  morphia.  With 
some  alkaloids,  and  proximate  principles,  as,  for  instance, 
strychnia,  the  dose  must  be  diminished  from  the  one  hundredth 
to  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
nothing  that  is  not  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  then  with- 
out acid  or  irritant  properties,  will  likely  be  found  safe  or  effect- 
ual for  good  by  the  hypodermic  syringe.  Its  greatest  present 
value  in  my  hands  is  the  promptness,  celerity  and  certainty  with 
which  acute  pain  may  be  arrested.  Some  persons  who  can  not 
take  morphia  with  any  comfort  or  benefit  by  the  mouth,  will  be 
found  to  tolerate  it  by  the  hypodermic  syringe.  Sick  stomnch 
may  be  expected  in  fully  half  the  cases,  the  duration  of  which 
will  depend  on  the  dose  or  quantity  injected.  If  much  too  Urge- 
the  sickness  is  often  most  distressing.  When  small  enough,, 
very  frequently  there  are  no  unpleasant  sequel©. 
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These  several  facts  it  will  be  well  to  remember  when  about  to 
upe  the  syringe,  to-wit. :  the  local  injury,  sick  stomach,  giddi- 
ness, sense  of  weakness,  and  abrupt  change  of  feelings  likely  to 
ensue,  some  of  them  very  quickly,  others  remotely,  or  possibly 
not  at  all,  as  well  as  the  prompt  relief  from  pain  to  be  expected 
as  results.  The  sequelae  may  be  incidentally  spoken  of  to  the 
patient  as  penalties  or  prices  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Without  these  precautions  timid  patients  are  sometimes  ter- 
ribly alarmed  and  distressed,  think  they  are  dying;  and  so 
dreadful  are  the  impressions  that,  in  a  few  instances,  nothing 
can  induce  them  to  permit  its  use  a  second  time,  seemingly  pre- 
ferring to  endure  any  amount  of  suffering  rather  than  the  possi- 
ble sequelae  of  the  injection.  On  the  other  hand,  when  no 
unpleasant  sequela*  follow,  no  objections  to  its  use  are  interposed 
at  any  subsequent  time  when  necessary.  On  account  of  the 
sequelae,  the  syringe,  for  office  use,  is  simply  inappropriate,  as 
well  as  generally  on  persons  away  from  homo. 

The  curative  properties  of  a  solution  of  morphia  by  hypoder- 
mic injection  must,  in  the  main,  be  the  same  as  opium  intro- 
duced into  the  system  in  any  other  way,  though  some  of  its 
results  are  certainly  unique  and  peculiar,  and  such  as  can  not 
reasonably  be  expected  at  all  times  from  its  use  by  the  mouth  or 
rectum.  As  examples,  the  occasionally  permanent  relief  of  neu- 
ralgia may  be  mentioned.  Without  the  requisite  constitutional 
treatment  such  results,  however,  can  not  be  usually  expected. 

The  value  of  it  is  the  certainty  and  celerity  with  which  it  pro- 
duces its  effects,  and,  in  military  parlance,  flanking  the  stomach, 
which  sometimes  bo  pertinaciously  rebels  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  agents  to  relieve  pain  through  its  gateway  into  the 
system. 

Its  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent  or  measure  is  as  wide  as  the 
range  of  human  suffering,  as  well  for  the  introduction  of  opium 
into  the  system  for  the  relief  of  pain,  as  other  agents  for  other 
purposes  whore  there  is  obstinate  vomiting,  inability  to  swallow 
from  insensibility,  poisoning  by  opium  or  mechanical  causes,  as 
closure  of  mouth  from  tetanus,  spasms  and  convulsions,  <fec.  In 
no  other  way  compatible  with  safety  can  the  organic  processes 
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of  life  be  so  promptly  stayed  in  the  hour  of  danger  as  by  hypo- 
dermic injoction  of  morphia,  or  other  requisite  agnets. 

It  has  now  been  used  by  me  several  hundred  times,  a  number 
of  times  on  my  own  person ;  and  since  becoming  familiar  with 
the  facts  in  regard  to  its  use  stated  in  this  connection,  with 
every  comfort  and  satisfaction,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  those 
upon  whom  it  has  been  used. 

A  few  weeks  since,  a  lady  of  highly  nervous  development,  a 
sufferer  at  uncertain  intervals  from  rheumatic  gout,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  the  hypodermic  syringe  had  been  used,  in  later 
years,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  lost  the  use  of  her  right 
band  and  arm.  No  form  of  opium  by  toe  mouth  or  rectum  ever 
relieved  the  pain  of  her  rheumatism;  but  by  the  hypodermic 
syringe  the  solution  of  morphia  acted  like  a  charm.  She  is  a  lady 
past  meridian,  very  fleshy,  though  of  delicate  osseous  structure 
in  whom,  very  probably,  the  process  of  substitution  of  fat  and 
fibrin  for  higher  organized  nervous  and  muscular  structures  is, 
slowly  and  certainly  taking  place.  So  viewing  her  paralysis,  or 
if  not  this,  purely  hysterical,  a  mere  whim  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, strychnia,  in  T'9  gr.  to  -fa  gr.  doses,  was  prescribed  and 
taken  for  two  weeks  without  any  improvement.  About  ten 
drops  of  a  solution  of  strychnia,  one  grain  to  three  and  one-half 
ounces  of  water,  was  injected  into  her  forearm  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  wrist.  This  was  estimated  to  be  about  the  one 
two-hundredth  of  a  grain.  The  syringe  had  hardly  been  with- 
drawn ere  she  could  open  and  shut  her  hand  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  Its  action  was  diffused  over  her  whole  body  in  less 
than  a  minute,  the  sensation  being  that  of  tingling  jerks,  felt 
more  particularly  in  all  the  indolent  muscles,  which  continued 
about  three  hours.  When  it  passed  off  she  could  not  use  her 
hand  as  well  as  while  it  was  under  the  influence  of  strychnia. 
Next  day  about  the  T£$  gr.  was  injected  with  like  prompt 
results,  lasting  six  hours.  Third  day,  as  there  was  some  consid- 
erable soreness  and  blush  of  redness  near  the  previous  punc* 
tures  on  her  forearm,  and  her  dress  sleeve  not  permitting  me  to 
go  higher  up,  the  Tfo  gr.  was  injected  into  the  outside  of  her 
leg  near  the  knee.  The  same  results  followed,  requiring  from  two 
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to  three  minutes  to  affect  her  hand.  The  jerking  continued  this 
time  about  eighteen  hours,  preventing  her  from  sleeping  most  of 
tho  following  night.  As  she  had  regained  the  use  of  her  hand, 
no  further  injection  was  made  for  perhaps  twenty  days,  when 
there  was  a  partial  return  of  her  paralysis.  The  strychnia,  in 
about  1]0  gr  doses,  was  injected  for  three  successive  days,  with 
so  much  relief  that  it  was  again  discontinued.  No  expectation 
is  indulged  that  the  relief  will  be  permanent  in  this  case.  It 
probably  depends  on  the  substitution  of  fat  or  fibrin,  or  both,  in 
nerve  centres  and  muscles,  for  normal  tissue,  and  will  be  finally 
irremediable. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at,  based  on  this  somewhat  extended 
experience,  in  regard  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  hypodermic 
syringe,  are,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
modern  therapeutics ;  and  if  not  the  equal  of  chloroform,  it  is 
the  measure  next  to  it  in  dignity  and  importance  in  the  physi; 
cian's  armament.  Then  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "How  do  medicines  produce  their  effects?"  which  has 
occupied  the  medical  mind  so  many  centuries  without  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  as  yet.  As  the  civilized  world  is, 
through  the  medium  of  magnetic  telegraphs,  placed  in  such 
relation  that  all  important  events  transpiring  in  any  one  part, 
however  remote,  can  be  hourly,  if  not  momentarily,  made  known 
to  all  other  parts ;  and  as  certain  therapeutic  agents,  by  hypo- 
dermic injection,  do  affect  the  whole  human  organism,  some- 
times almost  instantly,  and  at  all  times  with  wonderful  prompt- 
ness, the  analogy  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  attention ;  and  as  the 
forces  in  telegraphy  and  organic  nature  are  correlated,  the 
modes  by  which  the  results  are  attained  in  either  case  can  not 
but  have  more  than  a  mere  similitude.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
case ;  for  even  the  organic  and  physical  instrumentalities,  on 
close  comparison,  are  found  to  bear  more  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  any  casual  or  accidental  resemblance.  In  some  such 
way,  then,  as  a  signal  is  flashed  over  a  continent,  or  under  a 
sea,  by  the  telegraph,  it  is  probable  the  influence  of  morphia 
and  strychnia,  and  other  therapeutic  agents,  is  conveyed  over 
the  human  system  after  hypodermic  injection.    In  the  one  case 
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of  morphia,  nutrition  and.  waste  are  promptly  brought  to  a  com- 
parative stand  still ;  while  in  that  of  strychnia,  both  are  as  cer- 
tainly hastened.  In  the  first  case,  the  liberation  of  force  or 
power  is  stayed,  while  in  the  other  it  is  as  certainly  promoted ; 
else  we  could  not'  have  in  the  one  prompt  relief  from  pain,  or  in 
the  other  motion  as  promptly  imparted  to  sluggish  muscles  and 
organs.  In  view  of  these  and  other  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the  theoretical  portions  of  human 
therapeutics  must  undergo  important  alterations.  Iu  fact,  when 
the  materia  medica,  and  the  therapeutics  connected  with  it,  are 
reconstructed  on  a  scientific,  philosophical  and  biological  basis — 
arranged  and  classified  as  agents  affecting  the  organic  processes 
of  life — that  of  the  present  and  future  will  have  few  points  of 
resemblance;  inasmuch  as  its  nomenclature  and  mental  associa- 
tions must  have  undergone  radical  and  fundamental  changes, 
such  as,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say,  will  profit  both  physicians 
and  patients.  Professor  Draper  must  have  had  some  such 
mental  glimpse  when,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  he  wrote 
and  published  in  his  "  Physiology  "  the  following: 

"  Since  it  is  given  us  to  know  our  own  existence,  and  be  con- 
scious of  our  own  individuality,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we 
have  what  is  in  fact  a  far  less  wonderful  power,  the  capacity  of 
comprehending  all  the  conditions  of  our  life.  *  *  *  Far 
from  supposing  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body  which  we  can  never  comprehend,  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  it  we  shall  not  at  last  explain.  *  *  *  In 
the  application  of  exact  science  to  physiology,  I  look  for  the 
rise  of  that  great  and  noble  practice  of  medicine  which,  in  a 
future  age,  will  rival  in  precision  the  mechanical  engineering  of 
my  own  times.  Then  will  man  be  a  perfect  monument  of  the 
power  of  his  Creator— a  created  being  knowing  its  own  exist- 
ence, and  capable  of  explaining  it." — Phys.,  p.  25. 
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CLINICAL  CASES  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL. 

By  E.  H.  Gregory,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical 

College. 

I  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  remarkable  endurance  of 
the  brain  to  injuries,  which,  although  serious  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, with  judicious  and  proper  treatment,  recover.  A  number 
of  similar  cases  not  unfrequently  occur  together.  It  has  been 
my  lot  to  have  quite  a  run  of  head  injuries  recently. 

Case  No.  1. — A  man  aged  twenty-five;  compound  fracture 
in  upper  left  occipital  region;  several  fragments  deeply  de- 
pressed, but  so  juxtaposed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  find  a 
bearing  for  the  elevator.  A  flap  was  made,  the  trephine  applied, 
the  fragments  removed,  and  depressed  borders  elevated.  The 
accident  was  the  result  of  a  blow  with  a  stone.  The  symptoms 
of  concussion  had  been  transient,  and  those  of  compression 
slight.  The  patient  slept  well  after  the  operation,  and  was  up 
the  following  day,  despite  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  and  his 
recovery  rapid  and  complete.  Operation  twelve  hours  after 
injury. 

Case  No.  2. — A  boy  of  twelve;  compound  fracture  in  upper 
left  parietal  region,  resulting  from  the  fall  of  a  heavy  iron  vase 
from  top  of  gateway ;  bono  driven  in,  and  overriden  by  adjacent 
border,  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
using  the  elevator  without  the  trephine,  which  was  accordingly 
used,  and  the  bones  adjusted.  The  boy  had  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness before  the  operation,  three  hours  after  the  accident, 
and,  so  soon  as  the  surgical  procedure  was  complete,  he  slept, 
and  seemed  quite  well  the  following  day.  The  case  proceeded 
satisfactorily,  with  purging  and  cold  applications.  After  three 
months,  several  large  pieces  of  diseased  bone  were  removed. 
The  patient  still  complains  of  pain  in  tho  head  when  he  applies 
himself  assiduously  to  study.     The  dura-mater  was  wounded. 

Case  No.  3. — A  boy  often  years;  patient  of  Dr.  O.  F.  Potter; 
struck  by  his  stepfather  with  a  stick  of  wood,  doubtless  a  sharp 
border  impinging,  inflicting  an  extensive  compound  fracture 
across  the  vertex.  Hero,  too,  the  depressed  border  was  wedged 
under  the  contiguous   one,   and  brain   was  oozing  out.     The 
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patient  seemed  unconscious  till  the  operation  was  began,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  give  chloroform.  The  trephine  was  used, 
the  procedure  successful,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  favorable, 
till  on  one  occasion  Dr.  P.  was  alarmed  by  cerebral  symptoms, 
which,  however,  subsided  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the 
dressing  and  the  eruption  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pus. 

The  three  cases  above  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
symptoms  indicating  general  injury  of  the  brain.  There  was 
little  evidence  of  concussion,  and  the  signs  of  compression  less 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  depressed  bone.  The 
effects  of  the  violence  seemed  to  be  local,  and  the  great  source 
of  danger  being  removed  by  the  removal  and  elevation  of  the 
fragments,  the  patients  fortunately  escaping  inflammation,  the 
results  were  most  favorable. 

As  is  the  degree  of  concussion,  so  is  the  danger.  Concussion, 
deep  and  protracted,  merging  perhaps  into  compression,  implies 
condensation,  contusion,  laceration — not  alone  of  the  part  struck, 
but  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  cranium.  With  such  grave 
conditions  there  is  generally  simple  fracture.  Broad,  blunt, 
heavy  bodies  break  the  bones,  crush  the  brain  and  rupture  the 
blood  vessels,  yet  do  not  wound  the  scalp.  Narrow,  sharp, 
angular  bodies  make  ghastly  rents,  but  after  all  only  inflict 
local  injuries.  Think  of  it,  the  trephine  can  not  ordinarily  add 
to  the  danger  of  compound  fracture,  but  becomes  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  subjects  of  those  accidents  from  certain  death. 

Case  No.  4. — A  man  of  thirty,  struck  by  a  slung  shot;  wound 
near  parietal  eminence.  Saw  the  case  four  weeks  after  the 
accident,  and  as  the  patient  had  been  in  charge  of  an  eminent 
surgeon,  and  so  much  time  had  elapsed,  it  was  thought  scarcely 
necessary  to  examine  critically  the  implicated  parts.  The 
patient  was  slight  but  vigorous  ;  complained  of  intense  pain  at 
site  of  injury,  otherwise  seemed  well.  After  purging  and  quiet 
for  a  few  days,  the  complaint  persisting,  I  enlarged  the  wound, 
which  was  yet  discharging,  and  to  my  astonishment  found 
several  fragments,  some  penetrating  the  membranes,  the  sur- 
rounding bone  considerably  depressod.     After  the  operation. 
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the  pain,  which  had  been  extreme  and  unremitting,  was  gone, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  seemed  quite  well. 

This  case  illustrates  the  absolute  importance  of  early  and 
earnest  exploration  of  compound  fracturo  of  the  skull.  The 
suffering  and  danger  through  which  the  patient  passed  might 
have  been  anticipated ;  as  it  was,  he  was  probably  saved  from 
abscess  by  the  late  removal  of  the  difficulty. 

Case  No.  5. — A  girl  of  seven ;  compound  fracture  in  upper 
fron to-parietal;  piece  of  bone  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  coin 
driven  in,  and  completely  detached  and  wedged  under  adjacent 
borders;  inconsiderable  concussion;  patient  inclined  to  sleep; 
pupils  natural ;  pulso  and  respiration  good,  and  consciousness 
complete.  Accident  caused  by  falling  from  a  second  story  win- 
dow, and  alighting  upon  a  rock  the  size  of  a  man's  fist;  the 
stone  on  the  bare  ground  probably  impressing  a  less  diffused- 
violence  than  if  the  head  had  struck  the  ground,  the  impulse 
being  broken  by  the  yielding  of  the  skull  at  site  of  fracture. 
As  there  were  two  wounds  of  scalp,  I  connected  them  by  inci- 
sion, reflected  the  flaps,  and  lifted  the  fragment  as  described 
from  its  deep  situation ;  and,  as  it  was  so  nearly  detached, 
removed  it  entirely.  The  flaps  were  now  adjusted,  and  main- 
tained by  a  point  of  twisted  suture,  after  which  thore  was  no 
cause  for  anxiety  in  the  case. 

Case  No.  6. — A  man  of  forty ;  compound  fracture  in  upper 
fron  to-parietal  region,  very  deep  and  abrupt,  produced  by  a 
stone,  weighing  more  than  three  pounds,  thrown  by  a  drunken 
comrade,  himself  also  drunk.  I  saw  the  patient  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  accident ;  found  him  quite  conscious,  without 
fever  or  paralysis ;  no  symptom  to  warrant  any  anxiety.  The 
wound  in  the  scalp  was  ample,  and  with  the  finger  I  determined 
the  situation,  and  proceeded  at  once,  and  without  chloroform, 
to  remove  and  adjust  the  fragments,  lifting  out  eighteen  pieces, 
exposing  the  dura-mator  for  more  than  an  inch,  after  which  the 
usual  water  dressing  was  applied,  and  the  case  committed  to  the 
attending  physician.  I  learned  from  the  patient,  who  called  on 
me  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  that  he  had  not  a  bad  symptom. 
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Case  No.  7. — Youth  of  eighteen,  thrown  from  a  horse  at  full 
speed  against  an  ordinary  rail-fence,  striking  a  firm  rail  about 
three-fourths  from  the  bottom,  literally  crushing  one  side  of  the 
head,  converting  the  left  hemisphere  into  pulp.  The  accident 
occurred  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  I  saw  the  patient 
fourteen  hours  after.  The  skin  was  natural;  the  pulse  full  and 
strong,  and  about  ninety ;  respiration  slow  but  perfect,  without 
noise ;  left  side  paralyzed ;  entire  consciousness,  and  acute  sensi- 
bility; questions  were  asked  and  answered,  and  conversation 
well  sustained.  A  quantity  of  blood  and  brains  waz  heaped 
upon  the  injured  side,  and  cerebral  substance  was  oozing  out 
constantly  in  masses  as  large  as  a  grain  of  corn,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  time  of  death,  which  took  place  sixty-three  hours  after 
the  injury.  The  skull  was  extremely  comminuted,  large  frag- 
ments crossed  and  piled  on  each  other  almost  inextricably,  .all 
confusion  and  disorganization,  yet  the  sufferer  survived  for 
several  hours;  was  conscious,  composed  and  hopeful;  a  shock- 
ing example  of  the  possibility  of  tolerable  perfection  of  most  of 
the  functions,  not  after  the  gentle  and  quiet  slicing  away  of  a 
large  part  of  the  brain,  but  apparently  after  the  sudden  crush- 
ing of  an  entire  hemisphere. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  heart-sickening  spectacle ;  a  quantity  of 
brain  substance  and  blood,  amounting  to  more  than  a  pint,  was 
removed,  and  large  fragments  of  bone  picked  out  with  the 
fingers,  and  others  drawn  from  confusion  as  best  we  could,  the 
wound  being  left  open,  shielded  only  by  a  napkin.  Twenty- 
four  hours  elapsed;  no  change;  brain  continuing  to  well  up  in 
almost  a  continuous  stream,  yet  friends  almost  indulged  hope, 
soon  to  be  lose. 

Case  No.  8. — A  man  of  thirty,  the  patient  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Ham- 
mond, had  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  in  temple,  just 
above  and  in  front  of  ear,  caused  by  the  kick  of  a  horse ;  depres- 
sion deep,  abrupt,  irregular.  There  was  but  partial  conscious- 
ness for  several  hours;  pulse  slow,  and  respiration  noisy.  When 
the  patient  came  under  my  observation,  three  days  after  the 
accident,  consciousness  was  good,  respiration  and  pulse  nearly 
natural.     Under  chloroform,  I  removed  the  impacted  fragments 
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and  elevated  borders,  and  left  the  patient,  two  hoars  after,  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  since  which  time  I  have  not  heard,  as  the 
case  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant. 

In  the  eight  cases  reported  the  trephine  was  used  but  three 
times,~  showing  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  requiring  surgical 
interference  it  is  possible  to  get  an  elevator  under  the  depressed 
bone  without  any  additional  injury.  The  fragments  may  seem 
inextricably  impacted,  but  patience  will  enable  one  to  find  a 
point  under  which  the  instrument  may  be  insinuated,  and  the 
arch  broken,  when  the  operation  becomes  easy.  The  dura, 
mater  was  certainly  injured  in  three  cases.  Injury  to  mem- 
branes adds  materially  to  the  danger. 

I  append  the  following  very  remarkable  case  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  Reports  for  1868,  page  304 : 

At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  ball  penetrated  the  middle  of  parie- 
tal bone,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sagittal  suture. 
Six  days  after  he  was  sent,  with  the  slightly  wounded,  to  A I  ten- 
burg,  where  he  recovered  very  rapidly,  and  so  fully  that  he 
abandoned  himself  to  all  the  pleasures  of  life. 

At  an  examination,  made  six  weeks  afterwards,  of  the  still 
suppurating  wound,  the  sound  not  only  penetrated  to  the  ball, 
but  moved  laterally  so  much  that  it  was  decided  that  the  entire 
right  hemisphere  had  suppurated.  A  short  time  after  the 
wounded  man  traveled  to  Silesia,  in  perfect  health,  except  with 
a  slight  suppuration  of  the  wound. 

This  is  probably  the  same  man  whose  death  was  reported  to 
have  suddenly  taken  place  in  Glogen,  in  1820,  and  in  whose 
post-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  half  of  the  brain 
was  absent. 


An  electrical  probe  has  been  devised  in  France  for  the  exam- 
ination of  gun-shot  wounds.  When  the  points  of  the  instru- 
ment come  in  contact  with  the  metallic  body,  a  circuit  is  made, 
and  the  fact  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a  small  bell. — Medical 
Gazette. 
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SPURI0U8   VACCINATION  IN   THE   CONFED*RATB    STATES 

ARMY. 

By  J.  T.  Gilmorb,  Mobile,  H.  D.,  Ala.,  (formerly  Surgeon  in  C.  8.  A).* 

Professor  Paul  P.  Evk  : 

Dear  Doctor — I  promised  Dr.  Nott  before  be  left  us  for  Balti- 
more to  write  Prof.  Jones  relative  to  spurious  vaccination,  of 
which  1  saw  a  great  deal  in  the  army  in  Virginia,  and,  as  I  am 
in  your  debt  a  lettor,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  doing  so 
through  yourself.  • 

The  small  pox  broke  out  in  the  army  in  Virginia,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  whilst  we  were  in  camp  in  the  Valley 
in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester;  reorganizing  and  watching  the 
movements  of  MoClellan.  The  first  case  occurred  in  the 
brigade  of  Gen.  G.  T.  Anderson,  of  Georgia.  At  that  time  I 
was  the  chief  surgeon  of  McLaw's  division.  The  disease  did 
not  show  itself  in  my  command  until  the  latter  days  of  October. 
The  first  case  occurred  in  a  private  of  the  10th  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, who  contracted  it  whilst  hauling  supplies  from  Staunton 
for  the  army.  It,  however,  did  not  make  much  headway  until 
after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  13th  and  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, I  believe.  Tbu  act  of  Congress  reorganizing  the  army 
after  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months'  volunteers,  provided 
that  each  man  who  re-enlisted  should  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
bounty,  a  furlough  for  thirty  days,  and  Gen.  Lee,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  without  materially  weaken- 
ing the  army,  issued  a  general  order  granting  furloughs  to  two 
men  to  every  hundred  on  duty.  This  order,  I  think,  was  issued  . 
whilst  we  were  in  the  Valley.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, a  private  in  Semmes'  Georgia  brigade  returned  to 
his  command,  who  had  received  a  furlough  under  the  order. 
He  came  back  to  his  regiment  with  what  he  supposed  was  an 
ample  supply  of  virus  for  all  of  his  friends,  a  large  number  of 
whom  he  vaccinated,  not  only  in  his  own  brigade,  but  also  in 
Cobb's.  In  this  way  the  impure  virus  obtained  a  strong  hold  in 
these  two  brigades. 

•The  above  was  communicated  to  the  Medical  Reporter  for  publication  by  Prof.  Jos. 
Jones,  with  the  consent  of  Jfrof.  i.\  F.  Eve,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
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McLaw's  division  was  composed  of  four  brigades  Kershaw's 
South  Carolina,  Barksdale's  Mississippi,  Semmes'  and  Cobb's 
Georgia  brigades  ;  but  I  don't  recollect  that  I  saw  a  single  case 
in  either  Kershaw's  or  Barksdale's  commands ;  but  in  the  two 
other  commands  we  had  about  three  hundred  cases. 

By  the  directions  of  the  Surgeon  and  Medical  Director,  L. 
Guila,  I  had  two  hospitals  established,  one  for  Semmes'  and  the 
other  for  Cobb's  brigade  j  Semmes'  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon 
Todd,  and  Cobb's  under  the  charge  of  Surgeon  Eldrigedge.  For 
some  cause,  which  I  don't  recollect,  Dr.  Guila  thought  it  better 
that  these  cases  should  not  be  sent  to  general  hospital ;  and  it 
being  impossible  to  obtain  suitable  buildings,  tents  were  used. 
The  cases  presented  the  appearances  that  are  familiar  to  those 
of  us  who  were  connected  with  the  Confederate  army — large, 
rupia  looking  sores,  sometimes  only  one,  generally  several,  on 
the  arm  in  which  the  virus  had  been  inserted.  In  a  number  of 
cases  these  sores  extended,  or  rather  appeared,  on  the  forearm  ; 
and  in  two  cases  that  I  saw,  they  appeared  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. These  men  suffered  severely  from  nocturnal  rheuma- 
tism j  several  cases  had,  to  all  appearances,  syphilitic  roseola. 
1  saw  enough  of  the  trouble  to  convince  me  thoroughly  that  the 
virus  owed  its  impurity  to  a  syphilitic  contamination. 

The  cases  all  improved  under  the  administration  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  and  vegetable  diet.  In  some  of  the  causes  Gross' 
combination  of  the  iodine  pot.  and  corrosive  sublimate  was  em- 
ployed. In  many  of  them  there  was  a  marked  scorbutic  ten- 
dency, which  may  in  part  account  for  the  bad  effects  of  the 
virus;  but  there  were  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  syphilis.  When  the  hospitals  were 
broken  up,  just  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
there  remained  under  treatment  about  twenty  cases  that  were 
sent  to  general  hospital  at  Richmond. 

To  Surgeon  Todd  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  facts,  that 
were  embodied  in  a  report  made  myself  to  Surgeon  Kobert  J. 
Breckinridge,  Medical  Purveyor  of  the  army.  To  the  man 
above  alluded  to,  who  returned  to  his  command  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Frodericksburg,  was  traced  the  origin  of  the  vaccine 
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virus  that  had  wrought  ho  much  mischief  in  the  two  Georgia 
brigades.  Ho  stated  that  on  his  way  back  to  the  army  he 
was  detained  in  Augusta,  6a.,  and  whilst  there  visited  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  and  was  vaccinated  by  one  of  the  female  inmates. 
This  man  denied  ever  having  had  syphilis  previous  to  hib  vacci- 
nation. The  rupia  looking  sore  on  his  arm,  and  a  roseolous 
eruption  of  the  skin,  of  a  coppery  hue,  added  to  the  fact  that 
others  vaccinated  from  his  sore  presented  many  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  constitutional  syphilis,  are,  to  my  mind, 
unmistakable  evidences  that  syphilis  may  be  communicated.  I 
will  not  say  by  vaccine  lymph,  but  certainly  by  vaccination ; 
possibly  by  getting  a  small  quantity  of  blood  on  the  point  of  the 
lancet  in  performing  the  operation. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the  woman  by  whom  this  man 
was  vaccinated  had  syphilis  or  net. 

In  thinking  of  this  subject,  the  thought  suggests  itself  to  my 
mind,  that  if  the  blood  can  convey  a  poison,  that  the  vaccine 
lymph  would  be  equally  as  capable.  For  if  there  is  anything 
in  our  theories  about  cells,  and  especially  if  the  cells  have  an 
individual  existence,  certainly  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  any  cell 
that  has  its  existence  from  a  person  suffering  from  a  constitu- 
tional disease,-  might  have  imparted  to  it  the  disease  of  the 
parent.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  transmission 
of  disease  from  father  to  child.  And  then  again  the  query  arises, 
if  the  blood  can  be  poisoned  by  a  disease  of  the  cells,  why  may 
not  the  other  fluids  be  also.  But  this  is  theorizing,  and  we  are 
after  facts;  and  I  think  my  experience  will  sustain  me  in  the 
assertion,  that  syphilis  may  be  communicated  by  vaccination. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  its  transmissibility  is  not  due  to  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  that  happens  to  get  on  the  point  of  the 
instrument  when  the  operation  is  performed,  by  inserting  the 
virus  directly  from  the  arm  of  another,  or  by  a  small  quantity 
that  happens  to  get  on  the  crust  when  removed ;  but  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  vaccine  lymph  can  not 
as  well  be  the  vehicle  of  contagion  as  blood  itself. 

The  testimony  of  a  distinguished  member  of  our  profession  is 
strong  in  proof  that  syphilis  may  be  communicated  by  the 
blood,  who  affirms  that  he  had  constitutional  syphilis  from  a 
poisoned  wound  got  from  operating  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 
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ON  TURNING  IN  MIDWIFERY. 
By  Dr.  Robxrt  Barnes. 

If  we  were  restricted  to  one  operation  in  midwifery  as  oar 
sole  resource,  I  think  the  choice  must  fall  upon  turning.  Proba- 
bly no  other  operation  is  capable  of  extricating  patient  and 
practitioner  from  so  many  and  so  various  difficulties.  In  almost 
every  kind  of  difficult  labor  with  a  pelvis  whose  conjugate  diam- 
eter exceeds  three  inches,  it  would  be  possible  to  deliver  by 
turning  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  safety  to  the  mother,  and 
in  many  instances  with  probable  safety  to  the  child.  We  might 
very  greatly  restrict  craniotomy.  We  might  dispense  with  the 
forceps ;  but  neither  forceps  nor  craniotomy  will  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  turning  in  special  applications.  It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  carrying  to  the  utmost 
limit  the  perfection  of  this  operation.  Yet  the  text  books 
exhibit  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  subject.  Turning 
by  the  feet  was  once  said,  not  inaptly,  to  be  the  master-stroke  of 
the  obstetric  practitioner.  And  still  the  operation  was  very 
imperfectly  developed. 

I  propose  to  describe  and  illustrate  with  some  fullness  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  mobility  of  the  foetus  in  utero  depends, 
the  various  modes  by  which  the  foetus  may  be  made  to  change 
its  position,  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  prac- 
tice of  turning,  embodying  the  teaching  of  Wygand,  d'Outre- 
pont,  Radford,  Simpson,  d'Esterle*,  Lazzati,  Braxton  Hicks,  my- 
self, and  others. 

Having  regard  to  the  various  allied  operations  which  it  is 
convenient  to  class  under  a  general  description,  I  would  define 
turning  as  including  all  those  proceedings  by  which  the  position 
of  the  child  is  changed  in  ordor  to  produce  one  more  favorable 
to  delivery. 

There  are  three  things  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  know  as 
much  about  as  possible  before  proceeding  to  the  study  of  turning 
as  an  obstetric  operation. 

1.  What  are  the  conditions  which  determine  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  foetus  in  utero  t 
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2.  What  are  the  conditions  which  produce  the  frequent 
changes  from  the  ordinary  position  ? 

3.  What  are  the  powers  of  nature,  or  rather  the  methods 
employed  by  nature,  in  dealing  with  unfavorable  positions  of 
the  foetus  ? 

1.  The  Conditions  that  determine  the  Normal  Position  of  the 
foetus  in  Utero* — It  would  be  idle  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
fanciful  ideas  upon  this  subject  that  have  obtained  currency  at 
various  times,  although  most  have  an  element  of  truth  in  them. 
Ambroise  Pare  believed  that  the  head  presented  owing  to  the 
efforts  made  by  the  child  to  escape  from  the  uterus.  Even 
Harvey  believed  that  the  fcetus  made  its  way  into  the  world  by 
its  own  independent  exertions.  Dubois  endeavored  in  a  long 
argument  to  show  that  the  foetus  has  instinctive  power,  which 
determines  it  to  take  the  head-position.  Simpson  rightly  con- 
cluding that  the  maintenance  of  normal  position  depends  very 
much  upon  the  life  of  the  fcetus,  observes  tbat  it  has  no  power 
of  motion  except  muscular  motion,  and  infers  that  the  fcetus 
adapts  itself  to  the  uterus  by  reflex  muscular  movements  excited 
by  impressions — as  by  contact  with  the  uterus— upon  its  sur- 
face. Thus  we  come  down  by  a  curious  scale  of  theories,  in 
which  the  philosopher  may  trace  the  influence  of  contemporary 
physiological  doctrines  or  knowledge.  First,  the  fcetus  is  en- 
dowed with  the  high  faculty  of  volition;  then  it  falls  to  the 
lower  faculty  of  instinct;  and,  lastly,  it  is  degraded  to  the  lowest 
nervous  function — that  of  reflex  motion.  I  should  be  disposed 
to  estimate  at  a  still  lower  point  the  influence  of  the  fcetus  as  an 
active  agent  in  maintaining  its  position  during  pregnancy  or 
labor.  It  is  incontrovertibiy  true  that  the  normal  position  of 
the  fcetus  and  the  course  of  labor  are  intimately  dependent  upon 
the  life  of  the  fcetus.  But  I  think  I  am  enabled  to  affirm  from 
very  close  observation  that  a  foetus,  if  full  grown  and  only 
recently  dead — that  is,  for  a  few  hours — may  be  nearly  as  well 
able  to  maintain  its  position  and  to  conduce  to  a  healthy  labor 
as  one  that  is  alive.  How  is  this  ?  It  depends  simply  upon  the 
preservation  of  sufficient  tone  and  resiliency  in  the  spinal  col- 
umn and  limbs  to  maintain  the  form  and  posture  of  the  fcetus. 
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Whilst  alive,  or  only  recently  dead,  tbe  spine  is  firmly  sup- 
ported in  a  slight  curve,  the  limbs  are  flexed  upon  the  trunk,  the 
whole  foetus  is  packed  into  the  shape  of  an  egg,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  It  has  a  long  axis, 
represented  by  its  spine.  This  long  axis,  being  endowed  with 
sufficient  solidity,  resembles  a  rod,  rigid  or  only  slightly  elastic. 
It  is  a  lever.  Touched  at  either  pole,  the  force  is  propagated  to 
the  opposite  pole.  If  the  head  impinge  upon  one  side  of  the 
uterus,  the  breech  will  be  driven  into  contact  with  the  opposite 
point  of  the  uterus ;  head  and  breech  will  move  simultaneously 
in  opposite  directions.  In  labor,  when  the  uterus  is  open  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  foetus,  the  propelling  power  applied 
to  the  breech  is  propagated  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
spine  or  long  axis,  so  that  the  head,  the  end  furthest  from  the 
direct  force,  is  pushed  along  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
turning  at  those  points  where  it  receives  the  guiding  impact  of 
the  walls  of  th«  canal. 

When  the  foetus  has  been  some  time  dead,  the  elasticity  and 
firmness  of  its  spine  are  lost ;  flaccidity  succeeds  to  tonicity. 
Force  applied  to  one  extremity  is  not  propagated  to  tbe  other 
extremity — or,  at  least,  very  imperfectly  so;  tbe  long  axis 
bends,  doubles  up  like  a  rod  of  gutta-percha  softened  by  heat. 
If,  the  foetus  in  utero  being  in  this  state, 'pressure  being  applied 
to  one  side  of  the  head,  the  head  will  simply  move  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  uterus.  And  if  labor  be  in  progress,  the 
propelling  force  applied  to  the  breech  will  not  be  duly  trans- 
mitted to  the  head,  but  will  tend  to  double  up  the  trunk,  to 
make  it  settle  down  in  a  squash  in  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus  or  in  the  pelvis.  The  head — the  cervical*  spine  having 
lost  its  resiliency — will  not  take  the  rotation  and  extension 
turns.  It  will  run  into  the  pelvis  like  jelly  into  a  mould.  Or, 
at  an  earlier  stage,  the  limbs,  especially  the  arms,  having  lost 
their  tonicity,  drop  or  roll  in  any  direction  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  or  of  pressure ;  and  hence  may  fall  into  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  constituting  what  are  called  transverse  presentations. 
The  influence  of  this  law  is  clearly  seen  in  the  course  of  that 
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process  called  "spontaneous  expulsion,"  by  wbich  a  dead  child 
is  expelled,  a  shoulder  presenting. 

Other  factors  besides  the  child  have  to  be  considered.  Scan- 
zoni  correctly  observes  that  the  frequency  of  head  presentation 
is  dependent  on  the  operation  of  various  causes.  1.  There  is 
the  force  of  gravitation.  2.  The  form  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
3.  The  form  of  the  foetus  (to  which  must  be  added  the  proper- 
ties I  have  described  due  to  life  or  death).  4.  The  quantity  of 
amniotic  fluid.  5.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy and  the  first  stage  of  labor.  In  the  early  stages  of  preg- 
nancy the  embryo  is  so  small  relatively  to  the  cavity  containing 
it  that  it  floats  suspended  in  the  liquor  amnii.  But  about  the 
middle  of  pregnancy  the  foetus  grows  rapidly;  it  acquires  form  j 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  uterus  grows  more  in  its  longitudinal 
than  in  its  transverse  diameter.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
foetus — an  ovid  body — attains  a  size  that  approaches  that  of  the 
capacity  of  the  uterus,  the  walls  of  the  uterus  will  impose  upon 
the  foetus  a  vertical  position.  The  foetus  has  become  too  long  to 
find  room  for  its  long  diameter  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
uterus.  Mutual  adaptation  requires  that  the  long  diameters  of 
foetus  and  uterus  should  coincide. 

A  condition  not,  to  my  knowledge,  hitherto  noticed,  which 
has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  determination  of  the  child's 
position  in  utero,  is  the  normal  flattening  of  the  uterus  in  the 
anteroposterior  direction.  In  the  non-pregnant  uterus,  the 
cavity  of  the  body— the  true  and  only  gestation-cavity — is  a 
flat  triangular  space,  the  angles  of  which  are  the  orifices  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  the  os  internum  uteri.  A  similar  triangu- 
lar superficies  is  marked  out  on  each  half  of  the  uterus,  anterior 
and  posterior.  The  anterior  superficies  lies  flat  against  the  pos- 
terior superficies,  touching  it  as  ii  the  two  were  squeezed 
together.  When  pregnancy  supervenes  those  surfaces  are 
necessarily  separated  to  form  a  cavity  for  the  growth  of  the 
ovum.  But  the  original  form  is  never  entirely  lost.  The 
cavity  is  always  more  contracted  from  before  backwards  than 
from  side  to  side.  This  is  proved  by  direct  observation  if  the 
fingers  are  introduced  after  abortion,  or  the  hand  after  labor  at 
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term.  The  uterine  cavity  is  closed  by  the  flattening  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  walls  together.  This  takes  place  the 
moment  the  uterus  contracts.  If  the  finger  or  hand  be  in  the 
uterus  at  the  time,  this  is  plainly  felt.  Now,  this  flattened  form 
of  the  uterus  is  the  reason  why  the  foetus  takes  a  position  with 
either  its  back  or  its  belly  directed  forwards.  The  foetus  is 
broader  across  the  shoulders  than  from  back  to  front,  and  there- 
fore its  transverse  diameter  is  fitted  to  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  uterus.  There  is  a  physiological  design  that  dictates  the 
downward  position  of  the  head.  The  fundus  is  the  part  de- 
signed for  the  implantation  of  the  placenta,  where  it  can  grow 
undisturbed,  and  continue  its  functions  during  the  expulsion  of 
the  child.  The  lower  part  of  the  cavity  is  therefore  left  free  for 
the  development  of  the  embryo.  Why  the  back  is  commonly 
directed  forwards  to  the  mother's  belly  is  this :  the  child's  back 
is  firm  and  convex;  its  head  is  also  firm  and  convex  behind. 
The  anterior  aspect  of  the  child's  body  is  plastic  and  concave, 
and  therefore  fits  itself  better  to  the  firm  convexity  of  the 
mother's  spine.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  solid  convex  spines  of 
mother  ahd  child  would  naturally  repel  each  other;  and  the 
child  being  movable,  it  is  the  child's  back  that  recedes,  turning 
forwards. 

2.  The  conditions  which  produce  the  frequent  Changes  in  the 
Child's  Position. — Any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  correla- 
tion of  the  factors  which  keep  the  foBtus  in  its  due  position  ^of 
course  favors  malposition.  The  principal  disturbing  conditions 
may  bo  stated  as  follows  :  an  excess  of  liquor  amnii  acts  in  two 
ways— first,  it  favors  increased  mobility  of  the  foBtus ;  secondly, 
it  tends  to  destroy  the  elliptical  form  of  the  uterus.  The  trans- 
verse diameter  increasing  in  greater  proportion  than  the  longi- 
tudinal, the  cavity  becomes  rounder.  Hence  the  foetus  is  no 
longer  kept  in  a  vertical  position  for  want  of  the  proper  rela- 
tion between  its  form  and  size  and  those  of  the  uterus. 

Obliquity  of  the  uterus  was  considered  by  Deventer  to  be  a 
main  cause  of  malposition.  It  is  now  very  much  discredited, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  has,  not  seldom,  a  real  influ- 
ence.   Dubois  and  Pajot  showed  that  in  one  hundred  women 
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seventy-six  exhibited  a  marked  lateral  obliquity  to  the  right, 
tour  to  the  left,  and  twenty  an  anterior  obliquity.  Wigand  had 
shown  that  deviations  of  the  uterus  to  the  right  and  forwards 
were  far  the  most  frequent.  The  normal  direction  of  the  non- 
pregnant uterus  is  nearly  that  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim.  As 
it  grows  during  pregnancy,  rising  above  the  brim,  the  project- 
ing saero-vertebral  angle  and  the  curve  of  the  lumbar  column 
deflect  its  fundus  to  one  or  the  other  side ;  and,  if  the  abdominal 
walls  be  very  thin  and  flaccid,  the  fundus  will  fall  forwards. 
The  tendency  of  these  obliquities,  if  carried  beyond  ordinary 
measure,  is  to  throw  the  axis  of  the  uterus  out  of  the  axis  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  and  to  bring  some  other  part  than  the  vertex  of  the 
foetus  to  present.  The  probability  of  this  will  be  increased  by  the 
irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus  likely  to  be  excited  by  parts 
of  the  foetus  pressing  unequally  upon  its  walls.  For  example, 
in  extreme  lateral  obliquity  the  breech  may  press  strongly  upon 
one  side  of  the  fundus ;  contraction  taking  place  here,  will  drive 
the  head  further  off  the  brim  on  the  edge,  where,  if  it  finds  a 
point  d*appui}  it  will  rotate  on  its  transverse  axis,  producing 
forehead  or  face  presentation,  and  favoring  the  descent  of  the 
shoulder.  Wigand  explains  how  a  too  loose  and  shifting  rela- 
tion of  the  uterus  to  the  pelvis  disposes  to  cross-birth.  In  this 
condition  it  is  observed  that  the  head  is  now  fixed  in  one  place, 
now  in  another,  and  now  not  felt  at  all. 

He  further  says  that  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus  exceading  an 
angle  of  25°  is  unfavorable;  and  that  even  a  lesser  obliquity, 
with  excess  of  liquor  amnii  or  a  small  child,  is  likely  to  cause  the 
presenting  head  to  bo  displaced,  and  to  bring  a  shoulder  into  the 
brim,  especially  if  strong  pain*  or  bearing-down  efforts  be  made 
early  in  labor. 

He  explained  that  the  os  uteri  might  be  brought  over  the 
center  of  the  brim  by  internal  drawing  upon  the  os,  combined 
with  external  pressure  upon  the  fundus  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, thus  putting  in  practice  the  principle  of  acting  simul- 
taneously upon  the  two  polos  of  the  uterus. 

Deformity  of  the  pelvis  or  lumbar  vertebrae  is  often  a  power- 
ful factor.    The  comparative  frequency  of  transverse  presonta- 
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tions  in  cases  of  deformed  pelvis  is  certainly  greater  than  where 
the  pelvis  is  well-formed.  I  think,  however,  that  slight  deform- 
ity has  more  influence  in  causing  malposition  than  extreme 
degrees.     In  theso  latter  malpositions  are  rarely  observed. 

The  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus  is,  as  Levret  has  clearly  shown,  a  cause  of  malposition 
by  forming  a  cushion  or  inclined  plane,  which  tends  to  throw 
the  frotol  head  out  of  the  pelvic  axis  across  the  brim.  Hence 
the  frequency  of  cross-birth  and  of  funh-presentation  in  cases  of 
partial  placenta  previa.  But  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
the  placenta  dips  into  the  cervical  zone,  growing  downwards 
from  the  posterior  and  lateral  w^lls  of  the  uterus,  without  lead- 
ing to  hemorrhage,  and  thus  not  suspected  to  be  cases  of  pla- 
centa previa,  which,  nevertheless,  form  an  inclined  plane  behind 
or  on  one  side  and  produce  malposition. 

Then  there  is  the  influence  of  external  forces,  as  of  pressure 
applied  to  the  uterus  through  the  abdominal  walls.  The  dress 
of  a  woman  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment.  The  pressure  of  a  rigid  busk  of  wood  or  steel  upon 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  modified  by  the  various  movements 
and  postures  of  the  body,  may  flatten  in  the  fundus,  thus  redu- 
cing the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  uterus,  or  it  will  push  the 
fundus  to  one  side,  causing  obliquity.  It  will,  at  the  same  time, 
press  directly  upon  the  broech,  and  thus  tend  to  give  the  foetus 
an  oblique  position,  throwing  the  head  out  of  the  pelvic  axis. 
Pluripara3  should  do  the  reverse  of  this.  They  should  wear  an 
abdominal  belt,  which  supports  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  from 
below  upwards. 

Want  of  tone  in  the  uterus,  which  implies  inability  to  preserve 
its  elliptical  form,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  into  rotundity,  is  a  form 
which  obviously  favors  malposition. 

Irregular  or  partial  contraction  of  the  uterus  causes  malposi- 
tion. Naegele  insisted  upon  this.  He  found  that  in  some  cases 
malposition  was  averted  by  allaying  spasm. 

The  researches  conducted  by  several  German  physicians, 
amongst  whom  I  may  cite  Crede,  Hecker  and  Valonta,  establish 
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the  fact  that  the  foetus  changes  its  position  with  remarkable 
frequency.  Valenta  examined  363  multipara  and  325  primi- 
para  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  He  found  that  a 
change  of  position  took  place  in  42  per  cent.  Change  was  more 
frequent  in  multiparas,  and  in  these  in  proportion  to  the  number 
©f  previous  pregnancies.  Narrow  pelves  very  frequently  cause 
change  of  position.  Circumvolutions  of  the  cord,  so  often  ob- 
served, are  produced  by  changes  of  position,  and  hence  bear 
evidence  to  the  correctness  of  the  proposition.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  general  tendency  of  changes  of  position  is 
towards  those  which  are  most  propitious.  Thus,  cranial  posi- 
tions are  least  liable  to  change.  Oblique  positions  are  especially 
liable  to  change.  These  mostly  pass  into  the  long  axis  by  spon- 
taneous evolution.  Self-evolution  is  a  very  frequent  resort  of 
nature.  In  some  cases  several  changes  of  position  have  been 
observed  in  the  same  patient.  The  presentations  are  made  out 
by  external  manipulations.  Valenta  thus  describes  his  method 
of  ascertaining  a  breech  position  during  pregnancy  :  He  lays  his 
right  hand  flat  on  the  fundus  uteri,  and  then  strikes  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  as  suddenly  as  possible  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  against  the  part  of  the  child  lying  at  the  fundus.  By 
this  manoeuvre  he  has  always  succeeded  in  recognizing  the 
head:  if  lying  at  the  fundus,  by  its  peculiar  hardness  and  even- 
ness. He  detects  the  head  in  oblique  and  cross  positions  in  the 
same  manner.  P.  Muller  relates  a  case  in  which  within  five 
days  a  complete  version  of  the  foetus  was  effected  six  times. 

Yet  the  fact  of  the  "spontaneous  evolutions"  of  a  living 
child,  as  described  by  Den  man  from  actual  observation  has  been 
doubted  I — Med.  Times  and  Qaz.  and  Braithwaite's  Retrospect. 


One  of  the  Paris  medical  papers  notices  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven,  of  a  nun  in  a  Carmelite  convent  in  Italy,  who 
had  been  bled  in  the  course  of  her  life  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen times  for  attacks  of  rheumatism,  to  which  she  was  subject. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEATHER  ON  HEALTH. 
Dr.  Ballard's  nine  aphorisms  on  the  influence  of  weather  upon 
sickness  are  thus  given  in  his  recent  Report  on  the  Health  of 
Islington  for  1867 : 

1.  That  an  increase  of  atmospheric  temperature  is  normally 
associated  with  an  increase  of  general  sickness. 

2.  That  a  decrease  of  atmospheric  temperature  is  normally 
associated  with  a  diminution  of  general  sickness. 

3.  That  for  the  most  part  the  increase  or  decrease  of  sick- 
ness is  proportional  in  amount  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
atmospheric  temperature  rises  or  falls. 

4.  That  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  (as  is  popularly  held)  that 
sudden  changes  in  temperature  are  (as  a  rule)  damaging  to 
public  health.  A  sudden  change  from  cold  to  hot  weather  is 
indeed  very  damaging;  but  a  sudden  change  from  hot  to  cold  is 
one  of  the  most  favorable  circumstances  that  can  occur  when 
sickness  is  regarded  broadly  as  respects  a  large  population. 

5.  That,  remarkably  enough,  these  influences  are  most 
marked  in  the  directions  I  have  mentioned  in  the  colder  season 
of  the  year,  and  more  certain  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

6.  That  rises  and  falls  of  temperature  are  more  certain  and 
effectual  in  their  special  operation  upon  public  health  when  at 
the  same  time  the  daily  range  of  temperature  is  lensened,  than 
they  are  when  the  daily  range  is  at  the  same  time  increased ; 
rises  of  temperature  increasing  sickness  more  certainly  and 
markedly,  and  falls  of  temperature  decreasing  it  more  certainly 
and  markedly. 

7.  That  a  fall  of  rain  lessens  sickness  generally,  sometimes 
immediately,  sometimes  after  a  short  interval,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  reduction  of  general  sickness  is  greater  when  the  fall 
of  rain  is  heavy  than  when  it  is  light. 

8.  That  drought,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  augment  gen- 
eral sickness. 

9.  That  wet  weather  in  the  summer  season  operates  more 
certainly  in  improving  public  health  than  it  does  in  the  winter 
season. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 
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UNUSUAL  EFFECT  OF  SUBCUTANEOUS  INJECTION. 
By  F.  Woodhoube  B&AI2TK,  F.  B.  C.  8. 

Mrs.  H.  C,  aged  35,  in  good  health  otherwise,  had  been  kept 
awake  for  seventy-two  hour*  by  intense  neuralgic  pain  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head,  face  and  neck,  arising  from  a  carious  molar 
tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  She  was  injected  with 
morph.  acet.,  1-3  gr.  At  1  a.  m.  on  June  28th  last,  the  morphia, 
dissolved  in  about  four  drops  of  water,  was  introduced  under 
the  skin  of  the  left  arm,  just  over  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid. 
No  blood  appeared  at  the  puncture.  In  about  fifteen  seconds, 
tightness  of  the  chest  and  difficulty  in  breathing  was  complained 
of,  and  the  patient  asked  to  be  raised,  saying  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  dying.  Her  face  and  lips  now  became  pale ;  speech  be- 
came indistinct  (not  inaudible);  pulse  irregular;  some  spasms  of 
the  facial  muscles  took  place,  and  she  fell  back  to  all  appear- 
ance dead.  Cold  water  was  freely  dashed  over  face  and  chest, 
and,  as  she  was  unable  to  swallow,  her  tongue  was  rubbed  over 
with  sal  volatile,  and  ammonia  applied  to  her  nose,  artificial 
respiration  being  kept  up  at  the  same  time.  During  this  time 
her  face  was  blanched,  pulse  not  to  be  felt,  and  respiration  not 
to  be  perceived.  Insensibility  continued  for  about  three  min- 
utes ;  then,  happily,  one  or  two  feeble  beats  of  the  pulse,  and  a 
shallow  inspiration  or  two,  showed  returning  animation.  She 
then  became  conscious;  pulse  feeble  but  regular;  respiration 
slow;  fingers  remained  numbed,  and  both  thumbs  were  firmly 
drawn  into  the  palms  of  the  hands.  This  passed  off  in  about 
six  minutes,  leaving  her  feeling  very  ill,  but  free  from  neuralgic 
pain,  which  did  not  return.  There  was  no  feeling  of  nausea  and 
no  attempt  at.  vomiting  during  any  part  of  the  time. — Medical 
Times  and  Gazette. 


Coal  oil  lamp  explosions  may,  as  a  general  thing,  be  prevented 
by  proper  attention  to  the  trimming  of  the  wick,  and  filling  the 
lamps  in  the  mornings.  Lamps  should  be  attended  to,  cleaned, 
filled  and  trimmed  positively  every  day.  This  will  guarantee  a 
clear,  full  light,  and  prevent  danger,  for  the  explosion  is  caused 
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by  a  practice  of  neglecting  to  cut  off  the  charred  portion  of  the 
wick  when  the  lamp  is  filled )  and  observation  will  show  that  in 
a  few  days'  use  the  wick  becomes  like  charcoal  in  composition, 
for  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  tube  containing  it,  and  after 
the  lamp  has  burned  a  short  time  the  heated  tube  fires  all  of  the 
charred  portion  of  the  wick  inside,  and  that  sets  the  oil  on  fire 
below.  This  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  the  barren  wick  each  day  after  using  the  lamp. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  8TATICAL  AND  DYNAMICAL,  OE  THE  CONDITIONS 
AND  COURSE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MAN  By  John  William  Dbapkr,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Harper  A 
Brothers,  Publishers:  New  York.    1868.    Seventh  Edition. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  ever  published  on 
the  abstruse  science  of  physiology.  Dr.  Draper  has  one  of  those 
progressive  minds,  far-seeing  and  logical,  that  always  are  in 
advance  of  their  present  surroundings.  As  an  original  thinker 
he  has  but  few,  if  any,  equals  in  this  country.  His  views  are 
peculiarly  set  forth  in  the  present  work.  We  quote  from  his 
preface : 

"  To  treat  physiology  as  a  branch  of  physical  science ;  to  ex- 
clude from  it  all  purely  speculative  doctrines  and  ideas,  the 
relics  of  a  philosophy  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  which  flourished 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  now  fast  dying  out,  and  from  which 
the  more  advanced  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  such  as 
astronomy  and  chemistry,  have  long  ago  made  themselves 
free — to  do  this,  amounts,  in  reality,  to  a  reorganization  and 
reconstruction  :  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  for  complete 
success  demanding  the  conjoint  labors  of  many  philosophers 
and  many  physicians. 

"  At  the  best,  therefore,  such  an  attempt,  embracing  the  whole 
science,  made  by  a  single  individual,  must  needs  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, if  any  thing  like  a  rigorous  criticism  be  applied.  And  yet 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession 
at  the  present  time  requires  that  such  encouragement  as  this 
work  has  received  should  be  extended  to  every  undertaking  of 
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the  kind.  I  hope  that  the  success  which  has  in  this  manner 
attended  my  labors  may  prove  an  encouragement  to  others  to 
devote  themselves  with  better  results  to  a  similar  task. 

u  To  physicians  I  would  earnestly  address  myself,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  their  continued  aid  and  hearty  patronage  for  every 
such  attempt.  I  would  ask  them  why  it  is  that  we  never  hear 
of  empiricism  in  natural  philosophy,  engineering,  astronomy  ? 
Is  it  not  because  the  principles  upon  which  those  subjects  rest 
have  ceased  to  be  speculative,  and  are  restricted  to  the  demon- 
strative, the  experimental,  the  practical  ?  In  philosophy,  sects 
only  arise  while  principles  are  uncertain  ;  in  medicine,  the  quack 
only  exists  because  there  is  a  doubt.  And'  considering  the  con- 
dition to  which  the  medical  profession  in  our  times  has  come, 
considering  its  decline  in  social  estimation,  and  its  shortcomings 
even  in  its  own  judgment — is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  physician 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such  a  state  ? 

"  To  students  of  medicine  1  may  be  permitted  on  this  occa- 
sion to  say  a  few  words.  It  was  chiefly  with  the  hope  of  influ- 
encing them,  and  guiding  them  into  the  paths  of  scientific  phys- 
iology, that  I  was  first  induced  to  write  this  book.  1  would 
impress  on  them  the  importance  of  cultivating  habits  of  thought 
arising  from  the  exact  and  practical  sciences.  A  great  revolu- 
tion is  impending  over  the  profession  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted themselves.  If  they  design  to  take  a  leading  position,  not 
merely  following  it  as  an  industrial  pursuit,  bat  regarding  it  as 
one  of  the  most  dignified  and  noble  of  human  occupations,  they 
must  prepare  themselves  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  modes 
of  thought  that  must  prevail  in  the  times  now  quickly  approach- 
ing. It  may  be  too  much  for  us  to  expect  that  our  contempo- 
raries, who  have  been  educated  in  the  ideas  of  the  past,  should 
unlearn  so  much  of  what  they  have  learned,  should  in  so  many 
things  begin  their  studies  again  ;  but  we  may  demand  a  right 
preparation  from  those  who  are  only  now  commencing.  In 
offering  to  them  this  book,  I  do  not  present  an  untried  work. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  experience  in  teaching  for  many  years,  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  in  plain  language  the  great  features  of  the 
science,  and  to  give  in  sufficient  detail  a  representation  of  the 
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present  state  of  physiology.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its 
study,  I  have  divided  the  whole  subject  into  two  branches,  stati- 
cal and  dynamical.  The  expediency  of  this  has  been  impressed 
upon  my  attention  by  the  necessity  of  conforming  the  course  of 
lectures,  of  which  these  pages  are  an  abstract,  to  the  wants  of  a 
medical  class.  The  physician  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  con- 
ditions of  life — the  organic  functions,  as  digestion,  respiration, 
secretion,  &c.  The  doctrines  of  development  and  the  career  of 
an  organic  form  are  of  less  pressing  interest;  but  it  was  very 
soon  found  that  other  advantages  wero  derived  from  this  subdi- 
vision, as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  conformity  to  the 
usages  of  writers  on  other  branches  of  physical  science. 

"  To  the  general  reader  1  may  remark  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  carry  out  in  the  following  pages  the  spirit  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  I  have  devoted  more  than 
twenty  years  not  merely  .to  the  study,  but  also  to  the  experi- 
mental determination  of  physiological  questions,  of  which  only 
a  summary  could  here  be  offered.  It  was  not  possible  to  give 
my  own  results  more  in  detail  in  a  formal  text-book  on  the 
entire  science,  but  it  may  sot  perhaps  be  improper  horo  to  say 
that  opinions  sometimes  delivered  in  a  few  lines  have  cost  me 
many  days,  or  even  weeks,  of  expensive  and  laborious  experi- 
ment. 

"In  this  work  I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  treat  of  man 
according  to  the  methods  accepted  in  physical  science,  but  still 
of  man  as  an  individual  only.  Physiology,  however,  in  its 
most  general  acceptation,  has  another  department  connected 
with  problems  of  the  highest  interest.  Man  must  be  studied  not 
merely  in  the  individual,  but  also  in  the  race.  There  is  an 
analogy  between  his  advance  from  infancy  through  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  to  old  age,  and  his  progress  through  the  stages 
of  civilization.  In  the  whole  range  of  human  study  there  are 
no  topics  of  greater  importance,  or  more  profound,  than  those 
dealt  with  in  this  second  department  or  division.  It  is  also 
capable  of  being  treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  first  " 

The  present  edition  has  been  brought  up  fully  to  the  advance 
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of  ph3'siological  science,  and  is,  we  confidently  believe,  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  We  shall  be  glad  to  notice  Dr.  Draper's 
other  works  as  soon  as  received. 

ON  DISEASE8  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  INCLUDING  DISPLACEMENTS  OP  THE 
UTEKUS.  By  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.  D. ,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  illustrations. 
Second  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.  1868.  [For 
sale  by  the  St.  Louis  News  Company] . 

There  has  been  so  much  written  on  the  diseases  of  women  of 
late  years,  that  the  general  reader  would  almost  think  that  all 
the  ills  that  females  are  heir  to  originate  in  the  womb.  So  fash- 
ionable, indeed,  has  the  subject  become  that  every  young  physi- 
cian is  ambitious  of  being  called  a  "  gynecologist,"  and  all  his 
female  patients  soon'  become  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  some- 
thing is  the  matter  with  their  womb,  and  unless  they  have  been 
operated  upon,  by  cutting  or  cauterizing  the  uterus  in  some 
way,  that  they  will  never  see  a  day's  health,  or  rather  they 
will  not  be  in  the  fashion.  Now,  wo  do  not  indorse  this 
mania  for  operations,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  relief  and 
pleasure  we  tdke  up  such  a  work  as  the  present,  devoted 
to  a  sound,  rational  system  of  treatment  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  females;  and  even  though  we  may  be  called  old 
fogy,  we  do  most  heartily  endorse  and  recommend  Professor 
Hodge's  work.  It  is  dedicated  to  our  own  venerated  teacher, 
Prof.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  who,  like  Prof.  Hodge,  favors  conserv- 
atism, and,  I  may  say,  common  sense,  on  this  all -important 
subject. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  nervous  irritation 
and  its  consequences ;  the  irritable  uterus,  with  the  general  and 
local  symptoms  of  the  same ;  the  reflex  influences  of  cerebral 
and  spinal  irritations;  the  progress,  lesults,  causes  and  pathol- 
ogy of  irritable  diseases  as  affecting  the  uterus,  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  same;  also  the  treatment  for  all  complications  and 
affections,  both  secondary  and  sympathetic,  resulting  from  irri- 
table and  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus. 

The  second  part  cf  the  work  relates  to  the  various  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus.  First  giving  the  natural  position  and  sup- 
port of  the  uterus,  then  the  varieties  of  displacements  and  their 
causes,  symptoms  of  displacements,  together  with  the  general 
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and  local  treatment  for  the  same  ;  also  the  diagnosis,  pathology 
and  treatment  of  enlargements  and  displacements  of  the  ovaries 

Part  third  relates  to  the  diseases  of  sedation,  organic  and 
nervous ;  sedation  of  the  uterus. 

The  work  is  amply  illustrated,  especially  the  chapter  on  the 
varieties  and  manner  of  using,  introducing  and  removing 
pessaries. 

Taking  the  work  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  many  lately  published.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers,  and 
especially  to  medical  students.  It  is  issued  in  the  usual  elegant 
style  which  characterizes  all  works  from  Mr.  Lea's  house. 

A  MANUAL  ON  EXTRACTING  TEETH,  FOUNDED  ON  THE  ANATOMY  OP  THE 
.  PARTS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  OPERATION.    By  Abraham  Robertson,  M.  D.,  D. 
D.  S.    Lindsay  &  Blakiston:  Philadelphia.    1868.    [For  sale  by  the  St.  Louis  News 
Company] . 

This  is  a  most  useful  and  interesting  little  manual.  Out- 
side of  the  dental  profession,  perhaps,  no  operation  in  minor 
surgery  is,  as  a  general  rule,  more  wretchedly  performed  than 
that  of  extracting  teeth.  The  present  work  lays  down  some 
good  practical  rules  as  a  safe  guide  for  the  operator,  also  fully 
illustrating  the  best  instruments  to  be  used,  when,  how  and 
why  a  tooth  should  be  extracted,  and  all  the  details  of  this  most 
painful  operation.  To  the  dental  student  it  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  text-books,  and  to  the  dentist  a  ready  reference ; 
but  to  the  country  physician,  who,  from  necessity,  has  most  of 
the  teeth  extracting  of  his  patients  to  perform,  it  will  be  a  safe 
and  trustworthy  guide. 

PHYSICIANS'  VISITING  LIST  FOR  1869.    Published  annually  by  Lindsay  A  Blakis- 
ton: Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  original  "  Visiting  List,"  being  the  first  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  long  been  favorably  known  and  used 
by  a  large  number  of  the  profession.  The  edition  for  1869  is 
now  issued,  and  can  be  procured  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  ready 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
require  additional  commendation,  being  one  of  the  best  in  use. 

Price,  in  leather,  for  twenty-five  patients,  $1  25;  for  fifty 
patients,  $1  50.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  have  also  issued  their 
new  catalogue  of  medical  books,  which  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  application,  or  can  be  seen  at  our  office. 
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MEDICAL    REPORTER. 
ST.  LOUIS,  OCTOBER  1,  1868. 

Death  of  Prof.  Joseph  N.  McDowell. — It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  this  eminent  surgeon 
and  medical  teacher.  He  died  on  the  25th  day  of  September, 
from  a  congestive  chill.  Although  active  and  as  full  of  energy 
as  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years. 

We  append  the  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  Missouri  Medical  College : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Missouri  Medical  College, 
held  on  Friday  evening,  September  25,  to  take  action  in  refer- 
ence" to  the  death  of  Prof.  Joseph  N.  McDowell,  the  following 
resolutions  were  submitted  by  Prof.  John  S.  Moore,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Faculty : 

1.  That  it  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record 
the  sudden  death  of  our  venerable  friend  and  colleague,  Prof. 
Joseph  N.  McDowell,  with  whom  we  have  been  so  long  associ- 
ated. 

2.  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  McDowell  this  Institution  has 
lost  not  only  its  founder,  but  one  who  has  devoted  his  entire  life 
and  energies  to  the  cause  of  medical  education  in  the  West ;  the 
profession  of  surgery  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and 
the  community  an  honorod  and  useful  member,  one  whose 
ear  was  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  distressed,  and  whose  hand 
was  ever  ready  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  humanity. 

3.  That  we  tender  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased 
our  sincere  sympathies. 

4.  That,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  we  will  attend  his  funeral  in 
a  body. 

5.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  published  in 
the  papers  of  the  city. 

Dr.  McDowell  was  a  man  of  kind  impulses  and  a  charitable 
disposition.  He  was  quick  in  temper,  outspoken  as  to  his  per- 
sonal opinions,  which,  in  some  particulars,  were  peculiar.    Ho 
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had  a  clear,  vigorous  and  gifted  intellect,  analytical  and  experi- 
ment! ve.  He  had  a  genuine  professional  enthusiasm,  and  great 
steadiness  and  daring  in  rare  and  difficult  surgical  operations. 
He  was  an  original  man,  not  easy  to  understand  thoroughly, 
and  when  understood,  not  easily  forgotten.  He  did  not  achieve 
a  great  fortune  in  this  city,  but  Dr.  Joseph  N.  McDowell,  with 
his  strongly  marked  character,  will  retain  a  place  in  the  historio 
records  of  St.  Louis. 


The  Medical  Schools. — Introductory  lectures  have  commenced 
in  our  medical  schools,  and  the  regular  course  in  all  will  begin 
before  our  next  issue.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  students 
to  the  favorable  position  of  our  city,  and  the  great  facilities 
offered  by  the  medical  institutions  of  St.  Louis.  Both  the  Mis- 
souri and  St.  Louis  Medical  Colleges  have  greatly  added  to  their 
museum,  and  have  clinical  advantages  not  surpassed,  if  equaled, 
by  any  city  in  the  West.  Anatomical  material  is  also  abundant; 
so  that  the  student  can  not  fail,  if  desirous  and  attentive,  of  re- 
ceiving all  the  knowledge  possible  to  aid  him  in  his  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  his  profession.  From  every  present  indication 
wo  have  the  promise  of  largely  increased  classes  this  winter. 
We  shall  at  all  times  bo  pleased  to  have  students  call  at  our 
office,  and  any  information  on  medical  matters  will  be  cheerfully 
given,  also  catalogues  of  medical  books  and  publications  open 
for  inspection  and  reference. 


The  Lancet  refers  to  the  hair  "  washes  "  or  "  restorers  »  now 
so  much  in  vogue,  as  a  possible  source  of  serious  disease.  The 
color-restoring  agent  in  these  nostrums  is  lead,  and,  in  view  of 
the  very  minute  quantity  of  this  substance  which  suffices  to 
poison  some  individuals,  the  editor  remarks  that  they  run  "no 
inconsiderable  risk  of  finding  the  '  restoration '  of  their  hair 
attended  by  loss  of  power  in  their  wrists." 
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INDIGENOUS  REMEDIE8  OF  THE  80UTHERN  STATES  WHICH 
MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOB  SULPHATE  OF 
QUININE  IN  THE  TBEATMENT  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER. 

By  Joseph  Joins.  M.  D..  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La 

NO.    10.— VIRGINIA  8NAKBROOT  (ARISTOLOOHIA  SIRPINTARIA). 

Botonkal  DotcripHon.— Leaves  cordate,  oblong,  acuminate;  stem  fleznons;  peduncles 
radical;  lip  of  the  corolla  lanceolate.  Boot  perennial,  composed  of  many  filiform 
fibres,  pungent  and  aromatic  Stem  six  to  eight  inches  high,  nerbaoeoiis,  pubescent, 
erect,  geniculate  and  knotty  at  base,  as  if  formed  of  the  remains  of  older  stems.  Leaves 


lobe  extended,  lanceolate.   Grows  in  dry  soils.    Flowers  in  summer.— Elliott'*  SJUtch 
4f  Botany  of  South  Carotin*  omA  Qoorgia.    Voi.  2,  pp.  611-612. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Middle  and  Southern  States.  The 
most  northern  situation  from  which  Dr.  Bigelow  received  speci- 
mens was  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven.  There  are  many 
varieties,  and,  according  to  some  botanists,  several  species,  con- 
founded in  the  market  under  the  common  name  of  Aristolochia 
Serpentaria.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  this  confttsion  of 
species  is  of  no  consequence,  as  they  are  almost  entirely  identi- 
cal in  properties  and  remedial  action. 

Chemical  Constitution.— According  to  Buohok,  who  analyzed 

the  root  in  1807, 100  parts  contain — 

Volatile  oil 0.60 

Greenish,  yellow,  soft  resin 2.85 

Extractive  matter 1.70 

Gummy  extractive 18.10 

Lignin .62.40 

Water. 14.45 

100.00 
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It  was  again  examined  by  Chevallier  in  1820,  and  fonnd  to 
consist  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  extractive  starch,  ligneous  fibre, 
albumen,  malate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron  and  silica. 

Grassman  obtained  only  half  an  ounce  of  volatile  oil  from  one 
hundred  pounds  of  the  root,  which  he  describes  of  a  yellowish 
color,  strong  odor,  and  moderately  strong  taste,  and  compares 
the  odor  and  taste  to  those  of  valerian  and  camphor  combined. 

The  bitter  principle,  termed  extractive  by  Bucholz  and  Chev- 
allier, is  very  bitter,  slightly  acrid,  soluble  in  both  water  and 
spirit;  its  solution,  which  is  yellow,  is  rendered  brown  by 
alkalis,  but  is  unchanged  by  ferruginous  salts.  The  root  com- 
municates  its  qualities  both  to  spirit  and  water,  but  most  to 
the  former* 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  subjected  a  quantity  of  the  root  to  distilla- 
tion for  one  hour,  and  obtained  in  the  receiver  a  whitish,  pearly 
fluid,  very  strongly  impregnated  with  aroma,  but  less  bitter 
than  the  root.  On  standing  twenty-four  hours,  this  fluid  depos- 
ited around  the  edges  of  the  surface  a  considerable  number  of 
small  white  crystals,  which  proved  to  be  pure  camphor.  They 
were  inflammable,  fusible  with  a  sudden,  and  volatile  with  a 
gradual,  heat. — American  Medioal  Botany }  p.  85. 

Dr.  C.  Conwell,*  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  announced  the 
discovery  in  this  root  of  a  new  alkaloid  principle,  for  which  he 
proposed  the  name  of  Sepentara.  'It  forms  in  a  defined  cryatal- 
lized  mass,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  possesses  ail  the  alkaline  prop- 
erties. The  sulphate  crystallizes  in  quadrangular  prisms,  termi- 
nated in  inclined  facets.  The  hydrochlorate  of  serpentara  forms 
brilliant  plumose  fibrils.  Both  these  salts  are  insoluble,  except 
in  an  excess  of  acid.  The  preparation  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  quassia  is  obtained.  This  principle  may  be  the  same  as 
the  yellow,  bitter  principle  of  Chevallier,  which  he  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  bitter  principle  of  quassia. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — The  experiments  of  JiJrg  and 
his  pupils  established  that,  in  small  doses,  it  promotes  appetite, 
in  large  doses  it  causes  nausea,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  stomach, 

•Manual  of  Materia  Medica,  by  H.  M.  Edwards  and  P.  Vavasseur,  M.  D.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Tongo,  M.  D.,  and  S.  Durand.    p.  188.    Philadelphia:  18&. 
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flatulence,  and  more  frequent,  but  not  liquid,  stools;  after 
absorption  it  increases  the  frequency  and  fullness  of  the  pulse, 
augments  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  promotes  secretion  and 
excretion,  and  in  very  large  doses  causes  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  functions,  producing  headache,  sense  of  oppression 
within  the  skull,  and  disturbed  sleep. 

Snakeroot  is  said  to  have  been  in  common  use  among  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  them  as  a  remedy  in  snake  bites.  The  early 
colonists  soon  adopted  it  as  an  excellent  tonic  and  stimulant, 
and  it  is  to  this  day  extensively  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy 
in  fevers,  and  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system.  It  has  been 
employed  and  extolled  by  numerous  physicians,  and  it  will  be 
profitable  for  us  to  review  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  extensive  American  practitioners.  Dr.  Chap- 
man considers  the  Serpentaria  as  possessing  the  mixed  qualities 
of  a  stimulant  and  tonic,  with  active  diaphoretic  and  diuretic 
properties. 

"  Among  the  more  early  uses  of  the  medicine  was  its  applica- 
tion in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.  Whether  it  is  adequate 
alone  to  this  purpose  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  it  certainly 
proves  an  important  adjuvant.  It  was  used  by  Sydenham,  in 
conjunction  with  wine,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  parox- 
ysm, and,  from  his  account,  not  without  advantage.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  says,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  expedient  to 
combine  wine  with  bark,  the  effect  will  be  much  increased  by 
adding  Serpentaria.  The  correctness  of  this  observation  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience,  and  it  is  now 
very  much  the  practice  to  unite  these  articles  in  the  low  states 
of  disease. 

"To  remittent  fever,  Serpentaria  seems  to  me  to  be  best 
adapted.  It  has  here,  in  many  cases,  an  indisputable  superiority 
over  the  bark,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rarely  offensive  to  the  stomach, 
and  may  be  given,  without  injury,  in  those  obscure  states  of  the 
disease  where  the  remission  is  not  readily  discernible.  As  a 
popular  remedy,  more  particularly,  it  is  much  employed  in  the 
secondary  stages  of  pleurisy.   After  bleeding,  it  is  the  practice,  in 
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many  parts  of  our  country,  to  resort  to  a  strong  infusion  of  this 
article,  with  a  view  to  exciting  perspiration,  and  the  result  is 
said  to  be  generally  favorable.  Catarrhs,  rheumatisms,  and 
other  winter  affections,  incident  to  rustic  life,  are  managed  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  also  a  noted  remedy  in  dropsy,  to  which,  I 
should  presume,  it  is  adapted,  and  especially  if  the  case  be  of  an 
intermittent  type. 

"In  that  species  of  pleurisy  which  is  properly  enough  desig- 
nated by  the  epithet  bilious,  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
recur  to  the  Serpentaria,  and  always  with  more  or  less  utility. 
1  know  not,  indeed,  any  modification  of  disease  in  which  it  dis- 
plays its  power  more  advantageously.  The  bilious  pleurisy  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  symptoms  incident  to  autumnal  fever. 
There  is  considerable  headache,  much  gastric  distress,  and 
almost  always  violent  vomitings  of  bile.  It  differs  also  from 
ordinary  pleurisy  in  having  less  activity  of  inflammation,  and 
consequently  in  not  bearing  the  same  extent  of  depletion.  The 
system,  indeed,  will  often  be  very  evidently  depressed  by  one  or 
two  bleedings.  In  this  case,  the  practice  which  has  been  com- 
monly pursued  is,  after  the  removal  of  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  blood,  and  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  to  administer  draughts  of  the  infusion  of  Serpentaria,  in 
order  to  excite  copious  diaphoresis.  As  an  epidemic,  the  bilious 
pleurisy  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  many  years 
ago,  and,  I  am  informed,  was  managed  most  successfully  by  the 
practice  which  I  have  detailed.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the 
ordinary  complaints  of  the  climate  of  the  middle  States.  The 
cases  which  I  have  seen  of  it  have,  for  the  most  part,  oocurred 
in  persons  coming  from  districts  of  country  exposed  to  marsh 
exhalation,  and  who  have  previously  had  autumnal  fever.  I 
have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  the  properties  of  this 
article,  which  is,  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  cheok  vomitings, 
and  to  tranquilize  the  stomach,  particularly  in  bilious  cases.  It 
is  given  for  this  purpose  in  infusion,  in  the  small  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  or  less  at  a  time,  and  frequently  repeated."* 

Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  If  edtaa,  by  K.  Chapman,  M.  D. ,  fto.    Phila- 
delphia: 1823.    Vol.  47  PP.  4»-435. 
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Dr.  John  Bberlie  thus  testifies  to  the  action  and  medicinal 
value  of  Virginia  Snakeroot : 

"When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  increases  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  excites  a  glow  of  heat  throughout  the 
system,  and  produces  pretty  copious  diaphoresis.  It  is  not, 
however,  simply  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in  its  effects,  for 
along  with  these  qualities  it  possesses  very  important  tonic 
powers. 

"  Possessing,  along  with  its  tonic,  pretty  powerful  stimulant 
properties,  the  Snakeroot  is  peculiarly  suited  to  fevers  of  a  low 
grade  of  excitement ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  can  never 
be  employed  without  danger  when  blood-letting  is  indicated. 

"In  every  variety  of  fever,  however,  when  the  system  is 
sinking  into  a  typhoid  state,  the  Snakeroot  is  a  remedy  of 
unquestionable  utility.  It  is  especially  serviceable  in  the  latter 
stages  of  febrile  diseases,  when  the  skin  and  tongue  remain  dry 
and  hot,  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent.  When  given  in 
this  state,  it  commonly  excites  a  general  diaphoresis;  the 
tongue  becomes  moist,  and  the  pulse  and  the  general  powers  of 
the  system  are  invigorated. 

"  A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  powers  of  the 
Serpentaria  in  putrid  fevers,  and,  from  the  general  properties  of 
this  remedy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  applicability  to  the 
treatment  of  fevers  of  this  kind.  * 

"The  Snakeroot  was  formerly  much  employed  in  intermit- 
tents.  Of  its  efficacy,  however,  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  when 
administered  by  itself,  not  a  great  deal  can  be  said.  I  have 
employed  it  in  some  instances,  but  always  without  success,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  often  capable  of  arresting 
the  disease.  When  united,  however,  with  bark,  or  some  of  the 
bitter  tonics,  it  seems  to  increase  their  efficacy,  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  it  is  now  commonly  employed  in  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers.  It  is  particularly  useful  with  Peruvian  Bark 
in  those  intermittents  where  the  system  is  depressed  and  slug- 
gish during  the  intermission,  with  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  and 
a  cold  and  dry  state  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

"During  the  prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic  pneumonia 
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typhoids  in  this  country,  the  Serpentaria  was  much  prescribed 
by  some  physicians.  Being  at  once  stimulant,  diaphoretic  and 
roborant,  it  was  particularly  calculated  to  produoe  beneficial 
effects  in  this  disease,  by  equalizing  the  circulation,  and  impart- 
ing vigor  to  the  vital  powers. 

"  Dr.  Dyckman  states  that  he  has  prescribed  the  Snakeroot 
in  combination  with  Seneca  with  marked  advantage  in  this  dis- 
ease. It  may  also  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  latter 
stages  of  pneumonia  and  bronchial  affections,  being  useful  not 
only  by  its  tonic  operation,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  by  exciting  the 
cutaneous  emunctories,  and  thereby  relieving  the  pulmonic 
system.  The  infusion  of  Snakeroot  may  be  used  with  advant- 
age as  a  gargle  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers  of  the  throat." — 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  by  John  Eberlie, 
M.  D.,  &c.    Philadelphia:  1880.     Vol.  1,  pp.  258-269. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow : 

"  Medicinally  considered,  Serpentaria  is  a  tonic,  diaphoretic, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  an  anti-spasmodic  and  anodyne.  It  has 
been  abundantly  used  in  fevers  of  various  descriptions,  and  has 
been  commended  by  a  host  of  medical  writers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  been  injudiciously  employed  in  many  cases  in 
fever  attended  with  an  active  pulse  and  inflammatory  diathesis. 
The  early  stages,  also,  of  febrile  diseases  rarely  admit  the  exhi- 
bition of  so  decided  a  stimulant  without  injury.  But  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  fever,  and  those  attended  with  typhoidal 
symptoms,  this  medicine  is  resorted  to  with  great  advantage, 
both  alone  and  in  combination  with  other  tonics  and  stimulants. 
It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  supporting  the  strength,  and  in  allay- 
ing the  irregular  actions  which  attend  great  febrile  debility, 
such  as  subsultus  tenderium,  delirium,  watchfulness,  <feo.  Its 
bitter  ingredients,  and  the  camphor  which  it  contains,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  these  effects.  It  is  most  advantageously  given 
in  combination  with  bark,  or  with  wine  and  opium/' — American 
Medical  Botany.     Vol  8,  p.  86. 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Therapeutics 
and  Pharmacology,  considers  Virginia  Snakeroot  as  simply 
tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  with  a  tendency  to  pro- 
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dace  perspiration,  generally  acceptable  to  the  stomach  in  moder- 
ate doses,  and  probably  without  special  influence  on  the  br^in 
or  nervous  system.  "It  may  be  employed  in  pure  dyspepsia, 
attended  with  a  degree  of  debility  calling  for  something  more 
stimulating  than  the  simple  bitters,  and  especially  when  there 
is  a  disposition  to  dryness  of  the  surface;  but  its  most  appropri- 
ate application  continues  to  be  that  for  which  it  was  early 
recommended,  to  the  treatment,  namely,  of  fevers  of  a  low  or 
typhoid  character.  Whenever  any  febrile  disease  begins  to  ex- 
hibit this  tendency,  and  stimulation  is  demanded,  Serpen taria 
is  one  of  the  first  medicines  to  which  we  may  have  recourse, 
provided  the  stomach  be  wholly  free  from  inflammation  or 
vascular  irritation.  It  may  be  used,  therefore,  with  the  condi- 
tion of  stomach  mentioned,  in  typus  or  typhoid  fever  when 
passing  from  the  first  stage  of  excitement  into  that  of  debility, 
in  protracted  remittent  fever  assuming  a  low  character,  in 
typhoid  pneumonia,  and  in  smallpox,  scarlatina,  malignant  sore 
throat,  and  erysipelas,  under  similar  circumstances.  But  it 
should  bo  understood  that,  in  none  of  these  affections,  does  it 
possess  any  specific  curative  powers,  that  it  can  act  merely  as  a 
tonic  and  gentle  stimulant,  and  that  it  should  be  used  only  as 
an  adjuvant  in  very  serious  cases,  being  alone  wholly  incompe- 
tent to  the  support  of  the  system  under  powerful  depressing 
influences.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  may  be  very  properly 
associated  with  Peruvian  bark  or  quinia. 

41  From  my  own  observations,  I  should  infer  that  Serpentaria 
possesses  no  peculiar  antiperiodic  power,  and  that  it  can  not, 
therefore,  be  relied  on  for  breaking  the  course  of  an  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  fever ;  but  in  either  it  may  be  conjoined  with 
sulphate  of  quinia  when  the  system  is  foeble,  and  the  stomach 
somewhat  insusceptible.  The  association  of  Peruvian  bark  has 
long  been  a  habit  among  practitioners.  It  exists  in  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  of  the  British  aud  American 
Pharmacopoeias,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Huxham's 
tincture  of  bark/'* 

•A  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  or  Materia  Medics,  by  George  B. 
Wood,  M.  D.,  Ac.    Philadelphia:  1806.    Vol.1,  p'att. 
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I  have  employed  Virginia  Snakeroot  in  conjunction  with 
qninia  and  brandy  in  the  treatment  of  numerous  cases  of  the 
various  forms  of  malarial  fever.  As  the  results  of  these  obser- 
vations have  been  laid  before  the  profession/}-  we  shall  merely 
state  that,  whilst  it  has  proved  a  valuable  stimulant,  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is,  by  itself,  capable 
of  arresting,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  violent  forms  of  mala- 
rial fever. 

Administered  in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of  qninia,  brandy 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  it, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  remedies,  in  the  several  forms  of  mala- 
rial fever,  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  beating  from  120 
to  160  times  in  a  minute,  and  feeling  like  the  vibrations  of  a 
delicate  silver  thread;  when  the  heart  thumps  feebly  and  spas- 
modically and  rapidly  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax;  when  the 
respiration  is  full,  panting,  labored,  varying  from  80  to  50  in 
the  minute;  when  the  skin  is  hot,  and  parched,  and  rough,  or 
bathed  in  a  cold,  clammy  sweat;  when  the  temperature  of  the 
extremities  is  far  below  that  of  the  trunk,  which  by  no  means 
corresponds  with  the  increased  efforts  at  the  introduction  of 
oxygen ;  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  extremities  is  almost  entirely  checked ;  when  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  solids  and  fluids  are  in  a  great  measure  arrested 
and  perverted,  and  the  development  of  the  nervous  and  physi- 
cal forces  arrested,  and  their  correlation  disturbed;  when  the 
altered  blood  stagnates  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  and  the 
intellect  is  either  abnormally  excited  or  depressed ;  when  the 
altered  blood  stagnates  in  the  capillaries  of  the  tongue  and 
stomach,  and  the  brilliant  red,  dry,  rough  tongue  is  but  a  fit 
index  of  the  consuming  thirst  of  the  restless  patient,  tossing 
from  side  to  side,  and  pleading  for  a  drop  of  water.  In  such 
cases,  if  brandy  and  Snakeroot  be  used  alone,  the  beneficial 
effects  will  be  only  temporary.  To  be  permanent,  some  power- 
ful antiperiodic,  as  sulphate  of  quinia,  should  be  combined  with 
the  stimulants. 

fObserrations  on  some  of  the  Physical,  Chemical,  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Phenomena  of  Malarial  Ferer.  by  Joseph  Jones.  M.  D.  ^Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.    Vol.  12.   1869.     Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    1866. 
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The  effects  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  such  cases,  although 
powerful,  are  in  like  manner  evanescent,  unless  combined  with 
large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  If  we  should  at  any  time 
be  deprived  of  quinine,  and  are  compelled  to  rely  wholly  upon 
the  indigenous  remedies,  I  should  recommend  in  such  oases 
the  combination  of  large  doses  of  Brandy,  Carbonate  of  Ammo- 
nia, Virginia  Snakeroot,  Dogwood,  Georgia  bark,  Poplar  and 
Magnolia  bark.  We  would  thus  obtain  the  stimulant  diuretic, 
diaphoretio  and  antiperiodio  virtues  of  several  remedies,  in  a 
condition  of  the  system  when  we  need  not  merely  active  stimu- 
lation, but  the  excitation  of  the  process  of  excretion,  in  all  the 
structures  and  organs  by  which  the  morbid  agents  and 
offending  products  may  be  eliminated.  I  have  also  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  tincture  of  Snakeroot  in  the  debilitated  state  of 
the  system  succeeding  remittent  fever.  In  such  oases  it  is  most 
beneficial  when  administered  in  conjunction  with  citrate  of 
potassa  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  latter  remedies  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  Snakeroot. 

Dose  of  the  powder,  10  to  40  grains. 

The  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  administered  in  the  dose  of  one  to 
two  fluid  ounces,  repeated,  in  chronic  oases  and  where  we  wish 
more  especially  a  tonio  effect,  three  or  four  times  a  day;  in 
fever,  where  we  wish  a  more  decided  effect,  it  may  be  admin- 
istered every  half  hour,  or  at  longer  intervals,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  tincture,  prepared  by  macerating  for  fourteen  days  three 
Ounces  of  powdered  Snakeroot  in  two  pints  of  dilated  alcohol, 
and  filtering,  or  more  rapidly  in  two  days  by  the  use  of  the  dis- 
placement apparatus,  may  be  administered  in  the  dose  of  one  to 
three  fluid  drachms.  In  the  treatment  of  malarial  fever,  the 
properties  may  be  conveniently  obtained  and  combined  with  a 
suitable  stimulant  by  pouring  one  pint  of  brandy  on  one  ounce 
of  the  roots.  One  tablespoonfol  of  this  may  be  administered 
every  hour,  or  more  seldom,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  In  congestive  fever  it  may  be  administered  every 
half  hour  until  reaction  takes  place.    Of  course  the  maximum 
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dose  of  stimulants  here  stated,  would  be  used  only  to  meet 
special  indications!  and  not,  as  a  general  rule,  as  a  prolonged 
treatment. 

Dr.  Eberlie  recommends  the  following  mixture  as  very  use- 
ful in  the  dyspeptio  affections  of  infants : 

R. — PuL  serpentario. 

Magnes.  albi  aa.  gr.  xyj. 
Pulv.  RhseL  gr.  xij. 

M. — Divide  into  six  equal  parts. 

Huxham's  tincture  of  bark  (compound  tincture  of  Peruvian 
bark)  is  prepared  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  Red  bark  in 
powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Orange  peel,  three  drachms  of 
bruised  Virginia  Snakeroot,  cut  Safron,  and  rasped  Red  Saund- 
ers each  one  drachm,  in  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  for 
fourteen  days,  then  expressing  and  filtering;  or  more  rapidly, 
with  the  same  formula,  in  two  days,  by  the  uso  of  the  displace- 
ment apparatus. 

NO.    11. — BLACK  WILLOW  (SALIX  NIGRA). 

This  willow,  which  is  the  most  common  of  the  American 
willows,  and  the  most  analogous  to  the  White  Willow  (Salix 
Alba),  of  Europe,  is  found  in  all  the  States  from  New  England 
to  Florida,  and  west  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

According  to  the  younger  Michaux,  the  roots  of  this  small 
tree  afford  an  intensely  bitter  decoction,  which  is  considered  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  as  a 
preventive  and  remedy  for  intermittent  fever.  The  extensive 
genus  of  willow,  which  comprises  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  species,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  is  especially  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physicians  of  the  United  States,  since  in  several  of 
the  European  speoies  a  prinoiple  resembling  quinia  has  been 
extracted,  and  upon  a  fair  trial  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
properties  of  quinia.  With  the  exception  of  the  testimony  of 
the  younger  Michaux,  which  I  have  just  brought  forward,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  experiments  or  medical  investigations  with 
reference  to  the  American  species  have  ever  been  laid  before 
the  profession. 
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NO.  12.— WHIM  WILLOW  OF  EUROPE  (8ALIX  ALBA). 

Although  not  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  the  White 
Willow  of  Europe  has  been  so  extensively  introduced  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  physicians,  as  the  source  of  the 
alkaloid  salicin.  N 

Chemical  Composition,  —  According  to  MM.  Pelletier  and 
Caventou,  the  bark  of  the  Salix  Alba  contains  bitter,  yellow  col- 
oring matter,  green  fatty  matter,  similar  to  that  found  in  cin- 
cona,  tannin,  resinous  extract,  gum,  wax,  woody  fibre,  and  a . 
magnesian  salt  containing  an  organic  acid.  These  chemists 
failed  to  isolate  the  most  important  of  all  its  ingredients, 
salicin,  which  was  most  probably  mixed  with  the  bitter,  yellow 
coloring  matter.  Subsequently,  in  1828,  Buchner,  of  Germany, 
discovered  a  peculiar  alkaloid  principle,  which  has  since  been 
discovered  in  fourteen  species  of  Salix  and  eight  species  of 
Populus.  M.  Fontana  and  Eigatelli,  of  Italy,  discovered  this 
principle  shortly  after  Buchner.  M.  Leroux,  of  France,  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  accurately  investigate  its  properties. 
When  pure,  Salicin  presents  itself  as  a  white,  shining,  slender, 
inodorous,  very  bitter  crystal;  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil  of 
turpentine!  soluble  in  aloohol,  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  than 
in  cold  water;  having  the  composition  of  G  42,  H  29,  O  22. 

According  to  Merck,*  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : 

"Dried  or  fresh  willow  bark  is  cut  small,  and  exhausted  by 
repeated  boiling  with  water.  The  decoctions  are  concentrated, 
and  while  boiling  treated  with  litharge  till  the  liquor  appears 
nearly  colorless.  The  dissolved  oxide  of  lead  is  removed,  first  . 
by  sulphuric  acid,  afterwards  by  sulphuret  of  barium,  and  after 
the  separation  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  evaporated,  when  salicin 
crystallizes,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  and  crystalliza- 
tion. From  willow  bark,  which  is  fresh  and  rich  in  salicin,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  cautious  evaporation  of  the  cold  aqueous 
infusion.  The  oxide  of  lead  removes  from  the  solution  gum, 
tannin  and  extractive  matter,  which  would  impede  the  crystalli- 
zation of  the  salicin.    It  also  combines  with  the  salioin,  forming 

•Tomer's  Chemistry.    Seventh  edition.    Page  816. 
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a  kind  of  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphurio  acid  and 
sulphuret  of  barium.  If  the  latter  be  carefully  added,  neither 
sulphurio  acid  nor  baryta  remain  in  the  solution;  and  the 
sulphuret  of  lead,  whioh,  separated,  acts  as  a  displacing  agent." 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — The  ancients  are  said  to  have 
employed  the  bark  of  the  willow  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  it 
fell  into  disuse,  however,  until  1768,  when  it  was  brought  into 
notice  by  the  Eev.  Mr*  Stone,  who  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  an  article  entitled 
"  On  the  Success  of  the  Bark  of  the  Willow  in  the  Cure  of 
Agues,  by  tho  Rev.  Bdm.  Stone,  of  Clipping — Norton,  Oxford- 
shire." Dated  April  25th,  1768.  As  his  observations  are 
exceedingly  interesting  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  present  a 
condensed  view  of  them : 

"  About  six  years  prior  to  1768,  Mr.  Stone  tasted  the  willow 
bark,  and  was  surprised  at  its  extraordinary  bitterness,  whioh 
immediately  raised  in  him  a  suspicion  of  its  having  the  proper* 
ties  of  Peruvian  bark.  As  this  tree  delights  in  a  moist,  wet 
soil,  where  agues  chiefly  abound,  the  general  maxim  that  many 
natural  maladies  carry  their  cures  along  with  them,  or  that 
their  remedies  lie  not  far  from  their  causes,  was  so  very  appo- 
site to  this  particular  case,  that  he  could  not  help  applying  it ; 
and  that  this  might  be  the  intention  of  Providence,  he  owns, 
had  some  weight  with  him.  The  plenty  of  this  bark  furnished 
him,  in  his  speculative  disquisitions  on  it,  with  an  argument 
both  for  and  against  these  imaginary  qualities  of  it;  for  on  the 
one  hand,  as  intermittents  are  very  common,  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  what  was  designed  for  their  oure  should  be  as 
common,  and  as  easy  to  be  procured.  But,  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seemed  probable,  that  if  there  was  any  considerable 
virtue  in  this  bark,  it  must  have  been  discovered  from  its  plenty . 
His  curiosity  prompted  him  to  look  into  the  dispensatories  and 
books  of  botany,  and  examine  what  they  said  concerning  it; 
but  there  it  existed  only  by  name.  He  could  not  find  that  it 
ever  had  any  place  in  pharmacy,  or  any  such  qualities  as  he 
suspected  ascribed  to  it  by  botanists.  However,  he  determined 
to  make  some  experiments  with  it;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
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gathered  that  summer  near  one  pound  weight  of  it,  whioh  he 
dried  in  a  bag,  on  the  outside  of  a  baker's  oven,  for  more  than 
three  months,  at  which  time  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  powder 
by  pounding  and  sifting,  after  the  manner  that  other  barks  are 
pulverized. 

"It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
trial  of  it;  but,  being  an  entire  stranger  to  its  nature,  he  gave  it 
in  very  small  quantities — he  thinks  it  was  about  twenty  grains 
of  the  powder  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  it  every  four  hours  be- 
tween the  fits,  but  with  great  caution  and  the  strictest  attention 
to  its  effects.  The  fits  were  considerably  abated,  but  did  not 
entirely  cease.  Not  peroeiving  the  least  ill  consequences,  he 
became  bolder  with  it,  and  in  a  few  days  increased  the  dose  to 
two  scruples,  and  the  ague  was  soon  removed.  It  was  then 
given  to  several  others  with  the  same  success;  but  he  found  it 
better  answered  the  intention  when  one  drachm  of  it  was  taken 
every  four  hours  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms. 

"He  had  continued  to  use  it  with  success>as  a  remedy  for 
agues  and  intermitting  disorders,  for  five  years  successively.  It 
had  been  given,  he  believed,  to  fifty  persons,  and  never  failed  in 
the  cure,  except  in  a  few  autumnal  and  quartan  agues,  with 
which  the  patients  had  been  long  and  severely  afflicted.  These 
it  reduoed  in  a  great  degree,  but  did  not  wholly  take  them  off. 
The  patient,  at  the  usual  time  for  the  return  of  the  fit,  felt  some 
smattering  of  his  distemper,  which  the  incessant  repetition  of 
these  powders  could  not  conquer.  It  seemed  as  if  their  power 
could  reach  thus  for  and  no  farther;  and  he  supposed  that  it 
would  not  have  continued  to  reaoh  so  far,  and  that  the  distem- 
per would  have  soon  returned  with  its  pristine  violenoe,  but  he 
did  not  stay  to  see  the  issue.  He  added  one-fifth  part  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  to  it,  and  with  this  small  auxiliary  it  totally 
routed  its  adversary.  It  was  found  necessary  also  an  one  or  two 
obstinate  cases,  at  other  times  of  the  year,  to  mix  the  same 
quantity  of  that  bark  with  it;  but  there  were  cases  where  the 
patient,  went  abroad  imprudently,  and  oaught  cold,  as  a  post- 
chaise  boy  did,  who,  being  almost  recovered  from  an  inveterate 
tertian  ague,  would  follow  his  business,  by  whioh  means  he  not 
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only  neglected  his  powders,  but,  meeting  with  bad  weather, 
renewed  his  distomper. 

"One-fifth  part  was  the  largest,  and  indeed  the  only,  propor- 
tion of  the  quinquinia  made  use  of  in  this  composition,  and  this 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  patient  was  never  pre- 
pared, either  by  vomiting,  bleeding,  purging,  or  any  medicines 
of  a  similar  intention,  for  the  reception  of  this  bark,  but  he 
entered  upon  it  abruptly  and  immediately,  and  it  was  always 
given  in  powders,  with  any  common  vehicle,  as  water,  tea,  small 
beer,  and  such  like.  This  was  dore  purely  to  ascertain  its 
effects,  and  jJiat  he  might  be  assured  the  changes  wrought  in 
the  patient  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  other  thing;  though 
had  there  been  a  due  preparation,  the  most  obstinate  intermit- 
tents  would  probably  have  yielded  to  this  bark  without  any 
foroigu  assistance;  and  by  all  he  could  judge  from  five  years' 
experience  of  it  on  a  number  of  persons,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
powerful  absorbent,  astringent,  and  febrifuge  in  intermitting 
cases,  of  the  same  nature  and  kind  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  and 
to  have  all  its  properties,  though  perhaps  not  always  in  the 
same  degree.  It  seems  likewise  to  have  this  additional  quality, 
viz. :  to  be  a  safe  medicine,  for  he  never  could  perceive  the  least 
ill  effects  from  it,  though  it  had  always  been  given  without  any 
preparation  of  the  patient.  The  tree  from  which  this  bark  was 
taken  is  styled  by  Bay,  in  his  Synopsis,  Salix  Alba  Yulgaris,  the 
common  White  Willow." 

Messrs.  James,  White  and  Wilkenson  published  strong  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  broad-leaved  willow  in  inter- 
mittents,  foul  ulcers,  debility,  and  other  affections.  Dr.  Cullen 
recommends  the  willow  bark  in  his  Materia  Medica  as  a  substi- 
tute for  cinchona.  Haller  was  in  the  habit  of  using  with  suc- 
cess a  decoction  of  this  bark  as  a  bath  to  dip  weakly  infants  in. 
Dr.  Closs  affirms  that  the  bark  of  the  willow  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  scruple  every  three  hours  has  cured  many  cases  of  inter- 
mittents  and  bad  scorbutic  ulcers.  Numerous  other  English 
physicians  have  testified  to  its  value  in  inter  mittents,  and  its 
great  value  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  is  established  be- 
yond all  doubt. 
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The  testimony  of  numerous  European  physicians  show  that 
the  active  principle  of  willow  bark,  salicin,  is  capable  of  arrest- 
ing and  curing  intermittent  fever,  and  stands  next  to  quinine  as 
an  antiperiodic  remedy. 

According  to  Buchner,  twelve  grains,  in  divided  doses,  will 
generally  arrest  ague,  and  Magendie  affirms  that  he  saw  fevers 
cnt  short  in  one  day  by  three  doses  of  six  grains  each. 

The  dose  of  the  bark  in  powder  33s  to  31J.  The  infusion  or 
decoction,  prepared  with  one  ounce  of  the  bark  to  one  pint  of 
water,  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  from  one  to  four  fluid 
ounces. 

Salicin  should  be  administered  in  the  same  manner,  and  to 
accomplish  the  same  objects,  as  quinine,  but  in  larger  doses. 
From  ten  to  forty  grains  may  be  administered  every  three 
hours. 

no.  13.— oatalpa  (bignonia  oatalpa)— Linn. 

In  a  thesis  supported  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  bark  of  the  Catalpa  was  maintained 
to  be  tonic,  stimulant,  and  more  powerfully  antiperiodic  than  the 
Peruvian  bark.  I  have  been  unable,  after  careful  research  with  the 
best  authorities,  to  find  any  facts  which  bear  either  upon  the 
chemical  constitution  or  the  tonic,  stimulant  and  antiperiodic 
properties  of  the  bark  of  the  Catalpa.  Physicians  should  exer- 
cise caution  in  their  experiments  with  it,  because  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  poisonous.  When  the  bark  is  wounded,  a  very 
unpleasant,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some,  a  poison- 
ous, gas  is  emitted ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  honey  collected  from  its  flowers  is  poisonous,  producing 
effects  analogous,  though  less  alarming,  than  those  produced  by 
the  honey  collected  from  the  yellow  jasmine  of  Carolina. 

The  seeds  have  been  employed  by  several  practitioners  of 
continental  Europe  in  asthma.  M.  Antomarchi  recommends 
for  this  purpose  a  decoction  made  by  boiling  twelve  ounces  of 
water  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  seeds  down  to  six 
ounces,  the  whole  to  be  giv^n  morning  and  night. 
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HO.    14.— GXNTIANA    QtTINQUBFLO&A  (INDIAN  QUININl) — AGUE 


Br.  E.  P.  Wood,  of  Wisconsin,  has  given  this  plant  with  suc- 
cess in  a  number  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  and  he  states 
that  it  is  used  extensively  in  domestic  practice. — Trans.  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society,  1857. 

NO.  15. — PERSIMMON  (DTOSPYB08  VIBGINIANA)— Mich. 

Breckel,  in  his  History  of  North  Carolina,  says  that  the  inner 
bark  has  been  used  with  success  in  intermittent  fever. 

As  far  as  our  information  extends,  this  interesting  statement 
remains  to  be  verified.  It  is  well  known  that  its  tonic  and 
astringent  powers  have  proved  exceedingly  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  bowels,*  hemorrhage  and  ulcer- 
ated sore  throat f  There  are  many  stages  and  complications 
of  the  different  forms  of  malarial  fever  where  these  tonic  and 
astringent  properties  would  fill  most  important  indications,  for 
malarial  fever,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  China,  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  bowels. 


M.  Sappky's  Microscopical  Examinations  have  shown  that 
in  one  healthy  ovary,  the  number  of  ovisacs  and  ovules  is  more 
than  800,000,  making  about  700,000  for  the  individual.  He 
therefore  calculates,  that  if  all  the  ova  existing  in  the  surface  of 
the  ovaries  of  a  young  woman  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age 
were  to  be  fecundated  and  undergo  all  their  phases  of  develop- 
ment, it  would  require  but  one  woman  to  populate  four  such 
cities  as  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and  Rouen;  and  but 
two  to  furnish  inhabitants  for  a  capital  like  Paris,  containing 
1,600,000  souls.— Caseaux. 


•On  the  Use  of  the  Unripe  Fruit  of  the  Dyospyros  Virginian*,  ae  a  Therapentio 
Agent,  by  John  P.  Mettaner,  M.  D..  of  Virginia.  The  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  ScTenoe, 
October,  1842,  p.  287.    Am.fJour.  Fnar.,  XII,  p.  161.    Woodhouse,  In  any  Dia. 


tDr.  B.  S.  Barton's  Collections,  Vol.  H. 
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HYPODERMIC  THERAPEUTICS. 

[second  article.] 

By  Z.  C.  McElroy,  M.  D.,  President  Muskingum  County  (Ohio)  Medical  Society. 

In  the  number  of  the  Medical  Reporter  for  October  1,  and 
containing  my  first  article  on  the  introduction  of  medicines  into 
the  human  system  by  subcutaneous  injection,  is  inserted  an 
article  from  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  by  F. 
Woodhouse  Braine,  Surgeon,  entitled  "  Unusual  Effects  of  Sub- 
cutaneous Injection/'  upon  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer 
some  criticism. 

It  does  seem  singular  that  at  the  great  centers  of  medical 
knowledge,  as  in  London,  the  effects  of  mcfdicines  should  not  be 
better  understood.  If  they  were,  Surgeon  Braine  would  never 
have  injected  1-3  gr.  morphia,  as  detailed  in  his  communication 
to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette;  and  if  he  had  not,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  him  to  write  about  its  unusual 
effects.  After  carefully  reading  Surgeon  Braioe's  case,  it  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  writer  that  there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  it,  except  the  excessive  dose  used  by  him.  The  strength 
of  the  solution,  to- wit :  about  45  grains  of  morphia  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  will  most  certainly  be  found  altogether  unusual  with 
those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  the  hypoder- 
mic syringe.  Given  the  conditions,  including  the  patient  her- 
self, and  repeat  Surgeon  Braine's  procedure  with  the  hypodermic 
syringe,  and  the  same  results  will  follow  sufficiently  often  to 
induce  any  thoughtful  practitioner  to  go  over  the  matter  in  his 
mind  most  carefully,  and  try  to  find  out  if  the  results  are  due  to 
anything  connected  with  his  mode  of  administering  the  agent. 

In  my  first  article  it  was  stated  that  the  effect  of  morphia  is 
to  bring  the  organic  processes  of  life,  nutrition  and  waste,  to  a 
comparative  standstill.  In  Surgeon  Braine's  case  this  was  fear- 
fully true.  His  closing  sentences  state  that  "  there  was  no  feel- 
ing of  nausea,  and  no  attempt  at  vomiting,"  which  is  certainly 
true.  The  acts  of  nausea  and  vomiting  require  power,  or  force, 
to  execute  them.     Bis  dose  of  morphia  suspended  destructive 

metamorphosis  in  the  brain  and  nerve  centers  furnishing  the 
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dynamics  for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  motor  power 
(dynamics)  of  the  heart.  How  could  her  breathing  be  else  than 
difficult,  her  pulse  irregular,  and  her  face  pale,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  patient  at  the  very  verge  of  death  ?  Dead  people 
don't  vomit  or  have  nausea.  Could  any  of  the  magnificent 
steamers  of  the  Mississippi  come  into  or  go  out  of  your  port 
without  fuel,  or  with  fuel  not  in  a  state  of  ignition  (destructive 
metamorphosis),  under,  in,  or  in  such  proximity  to  her  boilers 
as  to  raise  water  into  vapor  or  steam  ?  Suppose,  at  a  moment 
when  the  full  power  of  her  machinery  was  urgently  needed,  the 
firemen  should  suddenly  cut  off  all  draught,  would  not  her  fires 
go  out  and  her  machinery  come  to  a  standstill,  comparatively  ? 
These  inquiries  can  only  be  answered  affirmatively.  Now,  hu- 
man dynamics,  or,  If  you  please,  all  organic  dynamics,  can  only 
be  manifested  when  destructive  metamorphosis  is  proceeding  in 
the  nerve  masses ;  that  is,  when  certain  portions  of  the  nerve 
masses  are  undergoing  the  process  of  reduction  to  lower  states 
of  organization.  It  is  this  act  which  gives  rise  to  organic 
dynamics  all  through  the  wide  range  of  organic  life.  Now, 
what  morphia  does,  is  to  arrest  this  process  of  reduction,  just  as 
the  cutting  off  all  draught  from  the  fire  under  the  steamer's 
boiler,  or  boilers,  extinguishes  the  combustion;  and  with  the 
arrest  of  the  combustion,  there  is  an  arrest  of  the  liberation  of 
power  or  force,  with  a  staggering  of  the  machinery,  as  in  Sur- 
geon Braine's  case.  The  readers  of  my  first  article  will  recall 
that  it  was  so  distinctly  stated,  and  that  the  results  in  Sur- 
geon Braine's  case  were  also  foreshadowed  in  it.  The  facts  in 
Surgeon  Braine's  case  were,  that  he  used  too  much  morphia,  and 
in  too  concentrated  a  solution.  Then  the  acetate  of  morphia  is 
too  unstable  a  salt  for  hypodermic  use.  It  undergoes  spontan- 
eous decomposition  in  solution,  and  is  probably  decomposed  the 
moment  it  touches  the  cellular  tissue,  after  hypodermic  injec- 
tion. Had  Surgeon  Braine  had  a  philosophical  conception  of 
how  medicines,  and  particularly  morphia,  produce  their  effects, 
he  would  never  have  used  1-3  gr.  in  a  female,  already  exhausted 
by  soventy-two  hours  of  intense  suffering.  Had  he  used 
1-8  gr.  or  6-32,  in  large  dilution,  no  such  results  would  probably 
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have  followed.  To  your  thoughtful  readers  the  suggestion  is 
madej  that  there  is  no  medicinal  agent,  that  has  any  valuable 
therapeutic  effect,  which  does  not  one  of  four  things :  hasten 
or  retard  nutrition,  or  hasten  or  retard  waste  (destructive  meta- 
morphosis) in  the  human  organism,  or  for  that  matter,  any 
other  organic  organism.  If  there  is  anything  that  does  not 
one  of  these  four  things,  it  is  inert;  hence  it  was  stated 
in  my  first  article  that  the  materia  medica  of  the  not  distant 
future  would  be  arranged  as  agents  affect  the  organic  processes 
of  life — nutrition  and  waste — constructive  and  destructive  meta- 
morphosis. The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  breaking  up  estab- 
lished channels  of  thought  are  fully,  considered,  when  it  is 
again  predicted  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  only  four 
classes  of  therapeutic  agents;  that  the  ideas  connected  with 
agents  that  puke  and  purge  must  give  way  to  more  correct  con- 
ceptions of  organic  life,  as  a  condition  for  progress  in  therapeu- 
tical science;  that  the  practice  of  medicine  predicted  by  Prof, 
Draper  can  only  be  born  when  the  minds  of  medical  men  can 
cut  loose  from  the  present  classification  of  therapeutic  agents. 
Let  any  reader  of  the  Medical  Reporter  start  out  with  the  idea 
that  organio  life  consists  in  the  construction  of  its  own  peculiar 
tissues  out  of  other  organic  material,  and  the  waste  of  these 
tissues  in  such  way  as  preserve  or  furnish  the  dynamics  of 
organic  life,  and  as  he  visits  the  sick,  look  and  see  how  his 
agents  influence  these  processes,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to 
classify  medicinal  agents  otherwise  than  as  pukes  and  purges. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  materials  of  any  human  patient's 
body  were  to  suddenly  assume  the  gaseous  form,  as  in  the  case 
of  nitro-glycerine,  is  there  a  building  so  large  in  your  city 
that  would  not  be  destroyod  if  the  body  was  in  it?  The 
laws  of  organic  life  make  such  a  thing  impossible,  and  very 
fortunately  so.  When  a  human  body  is  to  be  burnt  up,  while 
alive,  it  is  done  through  the  process  of  what  we  call  fever  in 
consumption. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Surgeon  Braine's 
"unusual  effects  of  subcutaneous  injection"  were,  after  all,  not  so 
unusual  as  not  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
organic  life,  and  may  be  confidently  predicted  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  with  like  conditions. 
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CASES  OP  8UPP08ED  HERMAPHRODITES. 

Tho  following  interesting  cases  we  publish  as  being  the  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  seen  recorded.  The  first  we  find  in 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  reported  by  Dr.  Henry  N. 
Avery,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. : 

A  Genuine  Hermaphrodite. — The  following  is  such  a  wonder- 
ful case,  and  being  as  near  a  hermaphrodite  as  anything  can  be, 
notwithstanding  the  evidence  that  nothing  of  the  kind  can  exist, 
I  report  it  for  the  novelty  of  the  case,  rather  than  the  operation. 

August  6,  1868,  Christie  Ann  C called  upon  me  for 

advice,  giving  the  following  answers  to  my  questions.  After 
stating  that  she  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  just 
arrived  in  this  city  to  see  a  sister  living  here,  and  seek  surgical 
aid  in  the  States;  unmarried;  twenty-four  years  of  age;  five 
feet  ten  inches  high ;  enjoying  comparatively  good  health ;  occu- 
pied during  the  past  two  years  in  teaching  school,  and  that  she 
had  a  growth  upon  her  privates. 

From  observation  I  discovered  that  she  possessed  a  deep, 
coarse  voice,  masculine  frame  and  face ;  in  fact,  resembling  an 
ordinary  coarse  woman. 

After  a  careful  examination,  to  my  surprise  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing to  exist:  the  mamma  were  undeveloped;  the  clitoris, 
resembling  a  penis  in  flaccid  state,  was  two  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  well  developed  gland  and  foreskin. 
No  orifice  was  discovered.  A  vagina  two  inches  deep,  well 
formed,  existed,  but  a  close  examination  per  rectum  and  bladder 
could  not  discover  any  trace  of  a  uterus ;  the  meatus  urinarius 
and  vestibule  were  perfect ;  the  right  labium  majorum  was  quite 
natural  and  of  usual  size;  the  labia  minora  were  traceable,  but 
in  the  folds  of  the  left  labium  there  appeared  a  large  pendant 
tumor,  resembling  the  left  testicle  of  a  man,  with  a  well  devel- 
oped scrotum  of  usual  size,  of  some  four  inches  in  length,  resem- 
bling in  every  respect  the  serotum.  Tracing  what  appeared  to 
be  the  cord  up,  I  found  it  made  its  exit  from  the  external  abdom- 
inal ring,  and  having  every  indication  of  a  spermatic  cord ;  the 
epididymis  appeared  to  be  natural ;  in  fact,  every  thing  resembled 
a  testicle. 
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She  stated  that  she  felt  some  sexual  desire,  and  thai  every 
morning  for  the  past  six  years  she  had  vomited,  on  rising  from 
bed,  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  To  my  question  as  to  how  long 
the  tumor  had  existed,  she  stated  that  she  had  noticed  nothing 
until  she  was  ten  years  of  age. 

Her  object  in  coming  to  me  was,  she  said,  to  see  if  I  would 
remove  the  tumor,  as  it  annoyed  her.  The  physician  at  home, 
the  only  one  she  had  ever  shown  it  to,  stated  that  he  could  do 
nothing  for  her. 

Being  placed  in  somewhat  of  an  embarrassing  position,  in 
discovering  so  much  more  than  I  expected  to  find,  I  resolved  to 
call  a  consultation,  to  see  if  my  diagnosis  of  a  testicle  would  be 
confirmed.  Accordingly  Drs.  J.  S.  P.  Lord,  B.  H.  Parker  and 
my  brother,  Dr.  E.  W.  Avery,  all  of  this  city,  were  called  in, 
when  they  all  agreed  that  it  resembled  in  every  respect  a  testi- 
cle, but  the  case  being  so  extraordinary  that  they  could  not 
form  any  diagnosis,  but  advised  an  operation. 

With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Lord  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Avery,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  the  operation,  by  removing  the  tumor  by  the 
usual  process  for  castration,  by  making  an  incision  of  some  five 
inches  in  length,  so  as  to  expose  the  cord,  which  was  found  with 
three  arteries  that  were  ligated,  and  several  smaller  ones,  a 
large  nerve,  veins,  &c;  severing  the  cord,  the  retraction  was 
the  same  that  might  be  expected  in  performing  the  operation 
upon  a  man  ;  the  tumor  was  then  dissected  out,  the  wound  par- 
tially closed,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed. 

After  removal,  the  tumor  was  examined  by  Dr.  Lord,  Dr. 
E.  W.  Avery  and  myself,  with  a  microscope  magnifying  350 
times,  when  cellular  structure  and  convoluted  tubes  were  visi- 
ble, with  rudimentary  spermatozoa ;  in  fact,  it  was  declared  a 
testicle. 

Mounted  specimens  of  the  tubes  for  the  microscope  have  been 
prepared,  and  photographs  of  the  woman  will  be  preserved. 

This  being  the  only  case,  I  believe,  on  record,  where  a  testicle 
has  been  discovered  in  a  woman,  it  will  naturally  interest  many. 
The  fact  can  now  be  settled,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  hermaphro- 
dite has  existed. 
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Tho  second  is  the  most  remarkable  case  ever  observed,  and 
was  published  in  the  Beitruge  zur  Geburtskunde  und  Gynoskologie 
and  Am.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  from  which  latter  journal  we  have 
made  the  selection  :  x . 

Probable  Case  of  Hermaphroditismus  Lateralis, — The  question 
whether  hermaphroditismus  lateralis  actually  exists" has  not  yet 
been  decided,  as  there  are  no  cases  on  record  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  one  ovary  and  one  testicle  in  the  same  being  could  be 
proved  by  tho  microscope.  The  following  case,  however,  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  real  hermaphroditismus  lateralis  : 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year,  an  indimduum  named  Catherine 
Humann  (she  having  been  pronounced  a  girl  by  the  attending 
midwife)  was  received  at  the  gynecological  clinic  of  Wurtzburg, 
who  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion for  some  time.  Her  parents  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  no 
other  malformation  happened  in  the  family.  She  passed  the 
time  of  her  infancy  and  childhood  quietly,  without  having  much 
desire  to  join  either  boys  or  girls  in  the  plays  customary  at  that 
age.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  work  she  was  employed  in  the 
usual  work,  being  equally  skillful  in  handling  the  plough  and 
the  needle.  In  her  twelfth  year  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion began  to  be  developed ;  the  body,  heretofore  considered  the 
clitoris,  under  the  outer  margin  of  which  the  urethra  opened, 
became  larger  and  thicker,  the  breasts  also  enlarged  as  in  girls 
verging  towards  puberty.  At  the  same  time  sexual  emotions 
took  place,  her  affections  tending  toward  both,  sexes,  although 
she  seemed  to  prefer  the  female  sex  more.  The  preference  for 
the  latter  increased  after  she  began  to  have  seminal  emissions, 
caused,  as  she  says,  by  dreaming  of  cohabiting  with  women. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  she  also  experienced  the  feeling 
of  lassitude  usually  following  these  nightly  emissions.  She 
began,  after  her  sixteenth  year,  to  cohabit  repeatedly  with 
women,  although  she  never  had  a  full  erection  of  the  penis. 
After  her  twentieth  year,  the  functions  of  the  female  sex  also 
became  developed,  for  at  that  time  a  hemorrhagic  discharge 
first  happened  from  the  urethra,  which  in  the  beginning  occurred 
at  long  intervals,  until  it  finally  returned  regularly  every  three 
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or  four  weeks,  lasting  several  days  each  time,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered by  herself  and  others  as  a  menstrual  discharge  on 
account  of  this  regularity.  She  had  also  all  the  other  symptoms 
of  menstruation  occurring  before  or  jiuring  this  period,  a  feeling 
of  contraction  in  the  abdomen,  general  lassitude,  and  greater 
sexual  excitement.  Her  breasts  also  swelled  at  that  time,  while 
a  fluid  resembling  colestrum  exuded  upon  pressure.  This  symp- 
tom, however,  ceased  upon  her  fortieth  year. 

Catherine  Humann  seemed,  since  the  appearance  of  this  hem- 
orrhagic discharge,  to  show  herself  more  susceptible  toward  the 
caresses  of  men  than  before.  Being  in  her  native  village  con- 
sidered a  girl,  wearing  female  clothing,  and  having  her  breasts 
fully  developed,  she  was,  like  other  girls,  courted  by  the  young 
men,  and  coitus  was  even  attempted  by  several,  although  she 
did  not  possess  even  the  trace  of  a  vagina.  Yet  she  always 
experienced  a  certain  voluptuous  feeling,  followed  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  whitish  fluid,  without,  however,  an  erection  of  the 
penis  taking  place. 

The  menstrual  discharge  from  the  urethra  continued  regularly 
every  month,  lasting  from  three  to  six  days  each  time,  up  to  her 
entrance  into  the  Institute.  It  failed  only  during  the  whole 
time,  after  she  had  become  thoroughly  wet.  In  her  twenty- 
sixth  year,  hair  began  to  grow  on  her  face,  which  she  soon  tore 
out,  in  order  to  avoid  ridicule.  All  her  other  functions  were 
perfect. 

Catharine  Humann  is  now  forty-two  years  of  age.  She  wears 
female  clothing,  makes,  however,  the  impression  of  a  so-called 
masculine  woman ;  her  features,  gait,  and  voice  are  those  of  a 
man.  Her  head  is  normal,  the  hair  is  of  black  color  and 
reaches  to  the  shoulders.  Several  black  and  strong  hairs  are 
found  upon  her  chin.  Her  neck  and  chest  are  of  the  male  typo 
with  the  exception  of  the  breasts,  which  are  round  and  well 
formed  like  a  woman's.  The  pelvis  is  also  of  the  male  shape, 
her  limbs  want  the  softness  and  roundness  common  to  the 
female  sex,  every  muscle  can  be  traced  distinctly  as  in  man . 
The  bones  are  strong  and  large. 

The  external  organs  of  generation  are  in  appearance  of  the 
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male  type.  A  well  shaped  penis  of  medium  size  and  thickness 
is  at  the  usual  place.  It  is  not  perforated,  the  fossa  navicularis 
terminating  in  a  not  very  deep  cul  de  sac.  The  urethra  issues 
on  the  lower  surface,  near  the  end  of  the  glans  penis,  producing 
thereby  moderate  hypospadia.  The  glans  penis  and  prepuce 
are  otherwise  perfectly  normal;  two  tortuous  folds  run  from 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  latter  towards  the  mons  veneris. 
The  prepuce  is  perforated  in  two  places,  a  thread  having  been 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  performing  an  operation.  She 
wanted  to  have  all  the  parts  removed,  as  in  her  present  state 
she  did  not  belong  to  either  sex. 

The  scrotum  contains  on  the  right  side  a  body  resembling  in 
every  way  a  testicle;  she  feels  the  well  known  dull  pain  upon 
pressure,  while  the  epididymis  can  be  traced  distinctly.  The 
left  side  of  the  scrotum  is  shorter,  and  contains  a  body  in  which 
neither  testis  nor  epididymis  can  be  traced,  and  which  is  said  to 
become  thicker  during  an  erection  of  the  penis.  A  similar  lob- 
ulated  body  lies  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  Their  nature  can 
of  course  only  be  ascertained  after  death. 

Her  pelvic  cavity  was  examined  very  carefully  through  the 
urethra  and  rectum,  but  nothing  abnormal  was  found,  which 
might  indicate  the  presence  of  a  uterine  body. 

Although  it  was  already  ascertained  by  a  physician  that  a 
bloody  discharge  really  issued  from  the  urethra,  she  was  placed 
under  the  strictest  surveillance,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
practicing  any  deception.  Menstruation  had  ceased  a  few  days 
before  her  reception  into  the  Institute.  The  orificium  urethra 
and  surrounding  parts  were  still  bloody,  while  small  clots  of 
coagulated  blood  were  attached  to  the  hair.  After  eight  days 
an  evacuation  of  semen  took  place,  as,  according  to  her  asser- 
tion, always  happened  at  that  period.  This  was  examined  un- 
der the  microscope  and  found  to  be  normal  semen,  containing 
moving  spermatozoa,  whioh  established  her  ahility  of  perform- 
ing the  male  functions  of  generation.  The  bloody  discharge 
from  the  urethra  was  observed  at  the  usual  time,  preceded  by 
all  the  symptoms  as  above  described.  The  microscope  proved 
it  to  be  a  normal,  fresh  human  blood,  mixed  with  mucus,  as  the 
menstrual  blood  usually  is.  These  phenomena  were  twice  ob- 
,  served  daring  her  stay  in  the  Gynaecological  Institute. 
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ORIGINAL  ADAPTATION  OP  RECEIVED  PRINCIPLES  OP 
TREATMENT  IN  FRACTURE  OP  THE  THIGH;  WITH  DE- 
SCRIPTION AND  ENGRAVING  OP  APPARATUS,  AND  REPORT 
OP  CASE. 

By  Hbnbt  S.  Hewit,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Charity  Hospital,  Late  Medical  Director 
U.  S.  Army,  and  Department  of  the  Ohio,  etc.,  etc. 

In  October  of  last  year  I  was  called  to  a  distance  in  the 
country  to  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  left  femur  in  the  person  of 
a  boy  eleven  years  of  age.  The  injury  was  the  result  of  indi- 
rect violence  applied  by  jumping  from  a  hight  of  fifteen  feet. 
The  bone  snapped  with  an  audible  report,  and  the  thigh  nearly 
doubled  upon  itself.  Much  difference  of  opinion  arose  among 
the  gentlemen  who  were  first  called  in,  and  I  found  him  tempo- 
rarily arranged  with  the  limb  lying  on  its  outer  aspect,  and  ex- 
tended by  the  weight  and  pulley. 

Displacement  and  shortening  were  present  and  obvious. 

Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances!  the  extreme 
natural'  irritability  of  the  subject,  the  distance,  and  other  minor 
but  influential  particulars,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  starch 
bandage  with  constant  extension. 

The  fracture  was  accordingly  put  up  in  the  immovable  appa- 
ratus on  the  third  day.  Measurement  and  inspection  gave  satis- 
factory evidence  in  regard  to  length  and  symmetry,  extension 
was  applied  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  case  promised  an  excel- 
lent conclusion.  As  it  progressed,  however,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  no  power  within  the  capacity  of  the  means  at  command 
could  control  the  movements  of  the  child,  without  injury  from 
undue  pressure  and  constriction.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
padding  was  secretly  removed  as  fast  as  replaced,  and  that  he 
had  acquired  the  art  of  relieving  himself  from  the  extending 
weight  at  pleasure.  There  was  no  surveillance  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  when  the  dressings  were  finally  removed  con- 
solidation had  taken  place  with  shortening  of  three-fourths  of 
an  inch,  and  slight  external  angular  obliqity. 

This  defective  result  was  by  no  means  in  excess  of  many 
which  are  counted  good  cures ;  it  produced  no  lameness,  and 
was  indistinguishable  when  the  child  was  dressed. 

The  attention  which  the  case  required,  and  the  difficulties 
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and  discouragements  by  which  it  was  attended,  induced  much 
reflection,  and  I  resolved  during  its  progross  to  adopt  on  any 
future  occasion  the  method  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

A  few  weeks  subsequently  the  little  patient  fell  and  refrac- 
tured  the  same  thigh  at  the  same  point.  He  was  brought  to 
the  city  and  again  placed  under  my  care.  I  now  caused  the 
new  apparatus  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Tiemann,  and  applied  it 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  second  accident. 

It  consists  of  two  light  flat  lateral  bars  of  steel,  connected  by 
a  cross-bar  below  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  exterior  bar  or 
splint  extends  from  its  angle  with  the  cross-bar,  six  or  eight 
inches  below  the  foot,  to  the  side  ot  the  chest  opposite  the 
nipple.  Two  flat  bands  of  steel  well  padded  secure  it  to  the 
chest  and  body.  The  inner  bar  reaches  nearly  to  the  perineum, 
but  does  not  impinge,  and  the  floor  of  the  splint  is  of  flexible 
metal  carefully  padded  by  a  continuation  of  the  bands  which 
secure  it  to  the  limb  and  buckle  in  front.  The  two  lateral  bars 
opposite  the  thigh  are  fenestrated,  and  nuts  are  inserted  capa- 
ble of  sliding  longitudinally,  through  which  play  the  screws, 
which  can  be  used  for  the  exact  application  of  detached  molded 
metallic  "splints  of  coaptation." 

Extension  and  counter-extension  are  obtained  by  broad  straps 
of  adhesive  plaster  extending  from  the  groin  in  front  and  nates 
behind,  secured  by  additional  bands  encircling  the  body,  meet* 
ing  in  a  ring  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  continued  by  an 
elastic  cord  running  over  a  pulley  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
supporting  a  weight  heavy  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  case. 

Extension  in  effected  and  precisely  regulated  by  plaster  ex- 
tending bands  connected  with  a  foot-piece  to  which  the  screw 
playing  through  a  hole  in  the  cross-bar  is  hooked  by  an  elastic 
loop.  The  screws  are  moved  by  a  detached  key,  which  places 
them  beyond  the  interference  of  the  patient  or  his  friends. 
The  cross-bar  is  secured  to  an  upright  of  wood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  also  by  elastic  straps,  to  prevent  the  upper  border  of 
the  under  portion  of  the  splint  pressing  against  the  nates  when 
the  extending  force  is  exerted. 
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Everything  having  been  placed  in  position,  counter-extension 
by  means  of  a  weight  of  eight  pounds  was  employed!  and  ex- 
tension carefully  but  easily  accomplished  by  the  screw  at  the 
foot.  The  limb  was  made  to  assume  its  natural  length,  twenty- 
four  inches  and  a  half,  and  this  degree  of  extension  was  pre- 
served without  difficulty  to  the  close  of  the  treatment.  The 
result  was  recovery  with  perfect  restoration  of  symmetry  and 
length.  These  desirable  conditions  have  remained  unchanged, 
and  the  case  has  been  pronounced  perfect  by  disinterested  and 
competent  professional  judges.  Joints  are  introduced  at  the 
hip  and  knee,  which  permit  passive  motion  as  soon  as  consoli- 
dation has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness,  or  its  con- 
version into  a  double  inclined  plane. 

APPRECIATION. 

It  is  distinctly  recognized  that  extension  and  counter-exten- 
sion are  the  elements  of  correct  treatment,  and  that  the  muscu- 
lar substance  of  the  thigh,  when  the  fractured  ends  of  a  femur 
are  placed  in  apposition  in  a  right  line,  becomes  a  sufficient  re- 
taining and  coaptating  apparatus. 

The  object  of  the  plan  just  described  is  to  effect  extension 
and  counter-extension  easily,  safely  and  effectually.  All  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus  and  details  of  method  are  subordinate  to 
this  end,  or  introduced  to  meet  accidental  complications. 

The  detached  splints  of  coaptation  can  be  used  in  cases  of 
excessive  displacement  or  of  double  fracture,  and  to  retain  the 
brokon  ends  in  apposition  by  temporary  strong  pressure,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  during  adjustments 
and  renewal  of  the  plaster  bands. 

In  many  cases  their  use  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  ex- 
cepting for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  The  perineal  band  may 
be  also  temporarily  employed,  and  the  weight  transferred  to 
the  foot  for  occasional  relief,  if  circumstances  demand  it.  All 
the  advantages  of  the  most  approved  modern  methods  are  com- 
bined, with  complete  control,  power  of  exact  regulation,  facility 
of  inspection  and  measurement,  and  absence  of  any  constriction 
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or  pressure  capable  of  exciting  pain  or  producing  ulceration. 
The  only  distress  experienced  is  the  steady  draft  upon  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  constraint  of  position.  The  accompanying  en- 
graving is  a  correct  representation  of  the  instrument  and  its 
application. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Hunt,  of  Eatontown,  had  direct  personal  charge  of 
the  patient  during  a  portion  of  the  treatment,  and  Prof.  Van 
Buren  was  associated  throughout  in  consultation — Medical  Re- 
cord. 


KEVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN.  A  CLINICAL  TREATISE  BASED  ON  LECTURES 
DELIVERED  AT  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN.  London.  By  Thos. 
Hillikh,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  18(58.  [For  sale  by  St.  Louis 
Book  and  News  Company.] 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  this  book. 
There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  duties  of  a  physician 
fraught  with  more  importance  than  the  diseases  of  children. 
That  the  subject  is  still  open  to  the  most  serious  investigation 
is  evidenced  by  the  very  great  mortality  shown  in  our 
reports  of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  In  this  city,  duriBg 
the  last  year,  this  has  been  truly  frightful.  Dr.  Hillier  states 
that  in  London,  out  of  1,000  children  born,  150  die  within  twelve 
months,  113  during  the  next  four  years,  giving  263,  or  more 
than  a  quarter,  within  five  years  of  birth.  During  the  next  five 
years,  he  says,  84  die,  during  the  next  five  years  18  more  die ; 
so  that  at  fifteen  years  of  age  only  684  of  the  1,000  born  remain. 
Of  those  who  survive  very  many  bear  permanent  marks  of 
imperfect  development,  of  defective  nutrition,  or  of  actual  dis- 
ease, due  to  maladies  contracted  in  early  life.  This  ratio  is 
even  greater  with  us,  showing  how  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
remove  the  cause  of  such  fatality. 

The  book  is  based  on  clinical  observation  and  positive  re- 
search. The  chapters  on  diphtheria,  hydrocephalus,  scarlatina 
and  convulsions  are  especially  valuable,  and  altogether  we  freely 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical  works  we 
have  read  on  the  subject.  The  publishers  have  presented  it  in 
a  very  attractive  form,  on  good  paper,  and  large,  plain  type. 
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CRIMINAL  ABORTION— IT8  NATURE,  ITS  EVIDENCE  AND  ITS  LAW.  By 
Horatio  R.  Stoker,  M.  D.,  and  Fraxxliiy  Fiskk  Heard,  Esq.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    18(58. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  medico-legal  literature ;  and 
while  in  other  works  we  have  the  subject  treated  in  general 
terras,  we  here  find  condensed;  in  a  plain,  practical  manner, 
first,  from  a  medical  stand-point,  giving  all  the  points  of  the 
crime,  its  frequency,  its  victims,  its  perpetrators;  the  intent, 
and  the  real  or  supposed  necessity  of  the  act,  together  with  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  conviction ;  and,  second,  from  a  legal 
stand-point,  showing  the  legal  bearings  of  the  crime,  the  com- 
mon law,  and  the  various  enactments  on  the  subject.  Altogether 
it  is  a  complete  monograph  on  this  grave  subject.  Dr.  Storer 
has  given  much  thought  and  time  to  the  matters  involved,  and 
we  can  safely  recommend  his  work  as  a  faithful  guide.  We 
trust  it  will  draw  attention  to  the  alarming  frequency  of  the 
crime,  and  aid  in  reducing  it. 

FOURTEENTH  REPORT  UPON  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS.  MARRIAGES 
AND  DEATHS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  FOR  THE  YEAR  1866.  By 
Edwin  M. Snow,  M.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  above  work  embodies  a  large  amount  of  valuable  statisti- 
cal matter  on  the  above  subjects,  which  is  not  only  of  local,  but 
of  general  interest.  Would  that  every  State  had  as  perfect  a 
system  of  registration,  and  as  thoroughly  carried  out,  as  Ehode 
Island.  Dr.  Snow  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  ana  able  statisti- 
cians, and  to  his  management  and  perfect  system  of  detail  much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work  is  to  be  credited. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICE  FOR  1860.  By  William  Elver, 
M.  D.,  and  Albert  D.  Elmer,  M.  D.  New  York:  W.  A.  TownfiendA  Adams, 
Publishers. 

This  valuable  little  work  comes  to  us  much  improved  for  the 
present  year ;  indeed,  it  almost  amounts  to  a  pocket  compendium 
of  practical  medicine  The  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  such 
as  to  be  readily  referred  to.  The  daily  record  is  very  complete, 
while  the  department  for  accounts  is  of  sufficient  volume  to 
easily  contain  the  bills  of  a  large  practice.  We  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  our  friends.  Price  $1  75,  to  be  had  of  the 
publishers,  434  Broome  street,  New  York. 
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MEDICAL    REPORTED. 
ST.  LOUI8,  OCTOBER  16,  1868.     ~ 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Surgical  Infirmary. — We  would  call  espe- 
cial attention  of  our  readers  to  the  announcement  of  the  first 
semi-annual  report  of  this  most  excellent  Institution.  It  is  un- 
der the  control  of  that  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  David  Prince,  with 
able  assistants.  The  Institution  is  one  which  we  have  long  felt 
the  need  of  in  the  West,  and  we  can  unreservedly  recommend 
the  above  as  being  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  patronage  of 
those  needing  surgical  aid.  Physicians  having  patients  afflicted, 
could  not  do  better  than  send  them  to  the  above  for  treatment. 


Missouri  Medical  College. — We  see  that  it  is  announced  that 
Prof.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tenn ,  and  formerly  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  has  accepted  the 
chair  of  surgery  in  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Prof.  Jos.  N.  McDowell.  We  congratulate  the 
faculty  on  the  addition  of  Prof.  Eve  to  their  number.  His  rep- 
utation is  world  wide,  and  as  a  surgeon  and  medical  teacher  he 
has  no  superior  in  the  West.  We  most  heartily  welcome  the 
Professor  to  our  city,  and  trust  he  will  see  inducements  suffi- 
cient to  make  St.  Louis  his  permanent  home. 


Professor  Joseph  Jones,  formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans.  As  a  writer  and  investi- 
gator in  medical  science,  Prof.  Jones  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  and  in  his  new  field,  we  feel  assured,  he  will  receive 
that  welcome  that  his  noble  qualities  entitle  him  to. 

Prof.  Jones  will  still  contribute  to  the  pages  of  the  Medical 
Reporter,  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  him  often.  Prof.  Jones 
will  remove  to  New  Orleans  about  the  first  of  November. 
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Catalogues  of  Medical  Books — We  have  received  the  new  illus- 
trated catalogues  of  medical  books  from  the  well  known  publish- 
ing houses  of  Lindsay  &  Blakiston  and  Henry  C.  Lea,  Phila- 
delphia, both  comprising  lists  of  the  most  valuable  works 
published.  Students  and  others  desirous  can  examine  the  same, 
and  those  of  other  publishers,  as  also  all  late  medical  works,  by 
calling  at  the  office  of  the  editor. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  September,  1868. 

Famished  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DEATHS  DURING  THE  ABOVE    PERIOD. 


White  Males - 269 

White  Females 207 

Colored  Males ..    12 

Colored  Females- IS 

Born  in  the  United  States 863 

Born  in  Germany 77 

Born  in  Ireland - 79 

Born  in  other  countries 22 

DISK, 

Apoplexy 5 

Albuminuria 1 

Atrophy 7 

Asthma 8 

Bronchitis 9 

Cancer 8 

Carditis 4 

Cerebritis 8 

Cholera  Morbus 4 

Cholera  Infantum 45 

Convulsions 28 

Congestion  of  Brain 10 

Croup 8 

Cystitis „    2 

Cyanosis 8 

Debility 81 

Dentition 7 

Disease  of  the  Heart- 4 

Diarrhoea M 19 

Diphtheria 2 

Dropsy M 8 

Drowned « 8 

Dysentery 31 

Enteritis 10 

Epilepsy 1 

Erysipelas 2 

Fever  Intermittent. ~  12 

Fever  Remittent 6 

Fever  Puerperal 1 


Still  Born „. 40 

Under  five  years  of  age 259 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  26 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  Ill 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  71 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years...  81 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hunared  y'rs  8 
Total 541 

tSES. 

Fever  Continued 11 

Fever  Typhoid 24 

Gangrena « 6 

Gastritis 4 

Hepatitis M    5 

Hydrocephalus ~ 6 

Hydrothorax M 1 

Inflammation 7 

Jaundice ~    8 

Laryngitis 1 

Marasmus 20 

Meningitis 18 

Mebritis .• 1 

Nephritis 2 

Old  Age ~    4 

Paralysis M 4 

Peritonitis 6 

Pertussis 8 

Phthisis 40 

Pneumonia M  80 

Premature  Birth 6 

.Rheumatism _    I 

Scarlatina 2 

Scrofula .    3 

Syphilis -    2 

Tetanus 7 

Trismus ; 8 

Ulceration 4 

Wounds 7 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  September,  1866 1828 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  September,  1867 1120 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  September,  1868 M M 541 
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GUNSHOT  WOUND  RESULTING  FATALLY  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS 
AFTER  ITS  RECEPTION. 

By  Paul  F.  Byi,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Hissoori  Medical  College 
(Successor  to  the  late  Prof.  Joseph  N.  McDowell) . 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1865,  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  P., 
coming  from  Alabama,  then  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  who  gave 
me  the  following  curious  history  of  his  case,  revealed  then  for 
the  first  time : 

When  a  youth,  in  North  Carolina,  and  out  gunning,  he  and  a 
companion  quarreled  about  a  dog,  which  terminated  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous duel  with  their  fowling  pieces,  loaded  with  squir- 
rel shot.  Sixty-four  lodged  in  the  left  hip  of  my  patient,  and 
one  passed  through  his  left  hand.  Eleven  of  these  little  open- 
ings could  be  covered  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  proof  that 
they  were  fired  at  close  range ;  the  injury,  too,  was  so  serious 
as  to  confine  him  for  some  days. 

In  1832  my  patient  moved  to  Alabama,  near  the  Tennessee 
river.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  first  noticed  a  hard  tumor, 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  growing  apparently  from  the  left 
hip,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  months  he  has  had  some  vesical 
distress.  On  examining  the  case,  attention  was  at  once  direct- 
ed to  a  very  large  tumor,  produced  by  an  expansion,  as  it  were, 
of  the  left  ilium.  It  extended  in  every  direction,  except  poste- 
riorly; reached  from  near  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes  on  the 

median  line;  projected  forward,  and  also  laterally  to  the  left 
84 
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side  ;  was  evidently  osseous,  and  now  of  several  years'  duration. 
A  catheter  introduced  also  revealed  stone  in  the  bladder. 

January,  1860,  I  performed  lithotomy  on  a  son  of  Mr.  P., 
which  may  indicate  an  hereditary  predisposition,  or  location  .of 
residence,  to  the  formation  of.  urinary  calculus.  I  think  the 
latter.  He  was  a  very  large  man,  having  weighed  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds,  and  of  strictly  temperate 
habits,  except  in  eating.  Deciding  that  no  operation  was 
proper  at  present,  he  was  sent  home,  with  written  directions, 
hygienic  and  medicinal,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1866, 1  learned, 
through  his  family  physician,  that  his  general  health  bad  im- 
proved, and  he  expressed  himself  so  much  benefited  by  the  treat- 
ment that  at  one  time  it  was  proposed  to  try  and  remove  the 
stone  by  an  operation.  He  still,  however,  continued  to  have 
occasionally  pretty  severe  attacks,  which  were  attributed  more 
to  errors  in  diet  than  to  any  other  cause ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  diarrhoea  once,  and  colic,  of  which  he  frequently  com- 
plained, he  was  much  better.  He  had  passed,  too,  a  gravel,  the 
size  of  a  buckshot,  which  was  quite  friable.  About  this  time  he 
unfortunately  received  a  fall,  while  walking,  when  the  tumor  in 
the  left  ilium  commenced  rapidly  to  increase,  with  acute  pain, 
and  soon  nearly  filled,  as  his  doctor  writes,  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  abdominal  cavity.  Anasarca  followed;  first  in  the  left 
leg,  the  side  affected,  then  the  right  extremity,  scrotum,  &c,  but 
there  was  no  ascites.  Amidst  all  his  sufferings  he  yet  had  a 
morbid  appetite,  especially  for  improper  food.  He  had  at  this 
period,  in  addition  to  his  other  symptoms,  incontinence  of 
urine;  continued  to  lose  flesh;  had  obstinate  constipation, 
the  fffices  passing  flattened,  or  ribbon-shaped ;  and  he  may  have 
died  with  occlusion  of  the  bowels,  for  no  examination  was  per- 
mitted.   This  event  occurred  in  March  of  last  year. 

Dr.  ,  his  intelligent  family  physician,  always  believed 

the  enormous  pubic  tumor  to  be  benign  in  character,  the  result, 
as  he  expressed  it,  of  an  effort  of  nature  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  the  gunshot  wound;  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  this 
irritation  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  Pre- 
vious to  his  decease  every  reasonable  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
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an  inspection  of  this  immense  outgrowth  from  the  ilium  when 
death  should  occur;  and  since  then  I  have  offered  to  go  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  disinter  the  remains,  but  ail  to  no  purpose; 
nor  have  my  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  fuller  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  been  more  successful. 

In  1832  1  recollect  seeing  a  case  quite  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  which  came  before  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Georgia,  in  Augusta.  It  was  that  of  a  patient,  in  feeble 
health,  who  received  an  injury  on  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  right  ilium,  and  which  was,  therefore,  believed  to  . 
be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affection.  It  was,  however,  of 
much  more  rapid  growth  than  in  my  patient,  for  it  ran  its 
course  in  four  years. 

During  its  progress  the  right  thigh  bone  was  spontaneously 
dislocated  from  the  acetabulum  by  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  finally  terminated  in  ulcerations,  spachelus  of  the 
in  tegmenta,  and  copious  exhausting  discharges  of  most  offensive 
serum  and  pus.  This  patient  consulted,  besides  his  southern 
friends,  Drs.  Molt,  McClellan,  Hewson  and  Pattison,  but  failed 
to  see  Dr.  Physick,  as  he  was  absent  from  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Dickson  told  him  that  no  surgeon,  having  any  regard  for 
his  professional  character,  would  operate  on  him ;  and  Dr.  Mott 
said,  tlL  would  as  soon  cut  your  throat  to  save  your  life,  as  to 
cut  that  tumor  from  you  with  the  expectation  of  saving  you." 
Before  death,  which  took  place  in  four  years  and  a  few  days 
after  first  noticing  the  iliac  disease,  be  desired  to  have  put  on 
record  that  opiates  alone  had  given  him  relief. 

The  mass  of  disorganization  about  the  right  hip  was  estimated 
at  30  to  35  pounds.  The  tumor  itself,  when  separated,  weighed 
26  3-4  pounds,  and  measured  18  3-4  and  25  1-4  inches  in  its 
diameters,  and  61  inches  in  circumference.  It  filled  the  abdom* 
inal  cavity,  except  a  small  space  in  the  left  hypochondrium. 
The  viscera  generally  were  much  diseased,  reduced  in  size,  and 
compressed  by  the  outgrowth  from  the  bone.  "  It  appeared  to 
have  originated  and  proceeded  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  of  the  right  side,  and  to  be  closely 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  concave  surface  of 
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that  bone,  dipping  down  and  covering  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  pubes,  part  oi  the  ischium,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
sacrum,  and  adhering  on  the  right  side  to  the  whole  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  center  of  the  diaphragm,  near 
the  heart,  protruding  through  the  abdominal  ring  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  under  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  knee.  Great  care  was  not  taken  in  dissect- 
ing out  the  tumor,  consequently  all  that  part  below  Poupart's 
ligament  was  left  untouched  in  the  thigh;  and  in  some  places 
where  it  was  dissected,  it  was  certainly  not  less  than  an  inch  or 
two  thick.  The  tumor,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
was  what  might  bo  denominated  a  fatty  tumor,  interspersed 
with  osseous  granulations  of  the  size  of  small  squirrel  shot,  some 
larger.  In  fact,  when  cut  into,  it  had  very  much  the  appear- 
ance and  firmness  of  the  fat  part  of  a  brisket  of  beef." 

This  is  the  description  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Holloway,  of  War- 
renton,  Ga.,  the  family  physician  of  the  patient,  who  deposited 
the  morbid  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Georgia  Medical 
College,  where  it  may  be  seen. 


PENGHAWAR  DJ AMBI,  OR  CHINESE  STYPTIC. 

By  O.  F.  Potter,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Materia  tfedica  and  Medical  Botany  in  the 
St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 

This  interesting  substance,  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  consid- 
erable popularity  as  a  styptic,  has  of  late  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Dr.  Waring,  in  his  Therapeutics,  says 
that  the  Penghawar  Djambi  is  the  Malayan  designation  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  stipes  of  a  large  fern,  indigenous  in  Sumatra, 
the  Cibotium  Schiedei.  While  Vogl,  who  has  investigated  the 
subject,  says  that  it  consists  of  the  ground  stems  of  certain  tree- 
ferns,  the  Alsophila,  Ohoonsphora  and  Balantium,  of  the  island  of 
Java.  These  stems  are  covered  with  hair-like  scales,  of  a 
bronze  or  brownish  yellow  color,  which  compose  the  substance 
in  question. 

As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  composed  of  short,  hairy-look- 
ing threads,  matted  together,  of  a  brown  or  blackish  yellow 
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color,  and  silky  lustre,  soft  and  very  light.  In  China  and  on 
the  island  of  Java  the  Penghawar,  or  Pengwahar  Djambi,  has 
long  been  used  as  a  styptic  under  the  name  of  Pakoe-kidang . 
According  to  Yogi  it  was  first  imported  into  Holland  from  Java 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it  was  soon  introduced  into  the 
Dutch  Pharmacop®,  and  enjoyed  so  great  a  reputation  as  to  be- 
come an  article  of  considerable  commerce. 

The  French  surgeons  gave  it  some  celebrity  some  years  ago, 
and  it  was  then  asserted  that  its  power  was  so  great  that  the 
most  extensive  hemorrhage  could  be  instantly  checked  by  its 
application.  But  as  this  was  soon  found  to  be  untrue,  it,  like  . 
many  other  valuable  remedies,  by  overrating  its  virtues,  and 
thereby  producing  disappointment,  soon  fell  into  disrepute  and 
neglect.  According  to  Dr.  Vinkle  it  arrests  hemorrhage,  even 
arterial,  unless  the  diameter  of  the  artery  be  more  than  one  and 
one-half  line,  more  readily  than  any  other  application.  He 
says  also  that  it  produces  a  coagulum,  even  in  cases  where  the 
blood  has  changed  so  much  that  it  has  nearly  lost  the  property 
of  coagulating,  or  where  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  so  diseased 
that  they  are  incapable  of  a  plastic  process,  as  in  carcinomatous 
and  scorbutic  ulcers,  and  that  it  does  not  change  the  vitality  of 
the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  therefore  does  not  exert  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  healing  process.  He  ascribed  its  power  of  con- 
trolling bleeding  to  capillarity,  the  scales  being  made  up  of 
jointed  tubes,  which  absorb  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  at 
once  swell  to  five  times  their  natural  size.  It  is  also  shown 
that  alkaline  liquids  exert  a  particularly  rapid  action  on  the 
hair-like  scales,  dissolving  the  cell  contents,  and  making  the 
cell  membranes  swell.  Thus  these  bodies,  when  applied  to  a 
bleeding  surface,  rapidly  abstract  the  fluid  part  of  the  alkaline 
blood,  leaving  the  fibrin  to  coagulate.  The  Penghawar  acts 
better  when  crumbled  than  when  applied  entire,  or  so  that  the 
filaments  are  directed  perpendicularly  against  the  bleeding  sur- 
face, as  then  the  open  cells  come  more  directly  in  contact  with  the 
blood,  and  are  also  the  better  enabled  to  enter  the  open  vessels 
and  produce  compression. 

It  should  be  pressed  for  a  few  minutes  directly  on  the  bleed- 
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ing  surface,  after  which  a  compress  or  strip3  of  adhesive  plaster 
may  be  applied  to  keep  it  in  place,  care  being  taken  not  to  draw 
the  wound  too  closely  together.  If  the  bleeding  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  with  the  Penghawar, 
but  lint  may  be  added  to  aid  as  a  compress.  Generally  from  five 
to  twenty -five  grains  is  sufficient  for  any  wound  to  which  it  is 
applicable. 

I  suggested  its  use  to  my  friend,  Prof.  W.  H.  Eames,  of  the 
Missouri  Dental  College,  as  useful  in  cases  of  excessive  hemor- 
rhage following  the  extracting  of  teeth,  which  occasionally  be- 
comes so  alarming  and  difficult  to  arrest,  in  persons  of  a  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis ;  and  he  informs  me  that  he  has  found  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  substances  he  has  ever  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  thinks,  that  to  the  dentist,  who  is  familiar  with  its  virtues, 
it  will  become  one  of  the  indispensables  of  his  office. 

After  some  considerable  trial  I  can  safely  recommend  it  in  all 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  small  wounds;  and  in  dental  opera- 
tions especially  it  is  worthy  of  more  general  use.  I  would  at 
least  advise  a  fair  trial  of  its  virtues. 

It  may  be  procured  in  this  city  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Senewald, 
druggist,  corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets. 


A  CASE  OP  PUERPERAL  FEVER  TREATED  WITH  SPONGE 

TENTS. 

Reported  by  W.  A.  Bird,  M.  D.,  Lima,  111. 

Sometime  during  the  first  part  of  December,  1867,  Dr.  J.  M. 

DcBall  was  called  to  Mrs.  V ,  in  labor.    The  patient  was  a 

healthy  woman,  aged  twenty-two  years,  and  a  primapara. 
Upon  making  a  vaginal  examination,  he  found  the  pelvis  very 
much  contracted  in  its  anteroposterior  diameter  (he  did  not 
state  the  actual  length  of  the  diameter),  with  the  soft  parts 
smaller  and  more  unyielding  than  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
After  a  labor  lasting  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  she  was  delivered 
of  a  healthy  mule  child,  weighing  nearly  seven  pounds. 
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After  delivery  the  lady  appeared  to  suffer  no  unusual  incon- 
venience, beyond  the  prostration  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
protracted  labor.  In  thirty-six  hours  the  lochia!  discharge  had 
ceased,  and  in  three  or  four  days  more  she  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  with  a  chill,  which  was  followed  by  general  peritonitis. 

Dr.  DeBall  was  again  called  in,  when  he  found  the  patient 
with  a  flushed  face,  pulse  120  to  140,  tongue  with  a  heavy  white 
coat,  abdomen  excessively  tender,  the  stomach  so  irritable  as 
not  to  retain  anything  but  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  the  bowels 
constipated.  She  was  so  irritable  that  the  least  noise,  as  a 
heavy  footfall  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  the  crying  of  her  infant, 
appeared  to  cause  the  greatest  agony. 

Dr.  DeBall  called  my  partner,  Dr.  J.  W.  Greeniey,  in  consul- 
tation, and  the  case  was  treated  by  them  both  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  Dr.  DeBall  was  discharged,  much  against  the 
wishes  of  Dr.  Greeniey. 

January  5th  I  was  called  in  consultation,  when  £  found  the 
patient  pretty  much  as  described  above,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fever  being  of  rather  a  lower  grade,  and  instead  of  general 
peritonitis  the  inflammation  had  subsided  into  the  pelvis;  the 
nervous  irritability  was  still  unabated,  and  she  presented  the 
appearance  of  one  slowly,  but  surely,  sinking  into  the  grave. 
She  had  been  treated  with  mercurial  purgatives ;  with  sulphate  of 
morphia  to  allay  nervous  irritability ;  blisters  had  been  applied 
and  renewed  along  the  spine ;  her  strength  was  supported  with 
brandy  and  beef  tea.  We  tried  to  substitute  morphine  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  but  found  it  ineffectual ;  we  then  tried 
the  whole  list  of  sedatives,  but  had  to  return  to  morphine.  The 
former  treatment  was  continued,  with  the  addition  of  liquor 
ammoniffi  acetatis  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron. 

February  1st  Dr.  Dorsey  was  called  in  consultation.  He 
suggested  no  change  in  the  treatment,  except  the  addition  of 
ipecacuanha,  which  was  opposed  on  account  of  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  but  tried,  and,  as  supposed,  found  intolerable. 
He  was  discharged. 

February  6th  Dr.  Williams  was  oalled  in  consultation.  The 
patient  still  sinking  slowly.    He  suggested  a  change  from  mor- 
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phine  to  chloroform  and  pills  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  leptandrin, 
extract  of  taraxacum,  podophyllin  and  carbonate  of  iron.  Tried 
his  treatment^  but  the  stomach  revolting,  he  was  discharged. 

Having  a  case  of  dysmenorrhea  that  I  was  treating  with 
sponge  tents,  I  began  to  reason  upon  their  applicability  in  other 
uterine  disorders,  and  suggested  to  Dr.  Greenley  their  possible 
efficacy  in  this  oase.  He,  coinciding  with  my  views  of  the  case, 
introduced  one  on  the  14th  of  February  into  the  mouth  of  the 
womb. 

February  15th..  Upon  examination  the  tent  was  found  greatly 
enlarged,  and  a  copious  muco-sanguinolent  discharge  from  the 
uterus.  Injections  into  the  vagina  twice  a  day  of  tepid  water, 
for  cleanliness,  were  ordered,  and  the  tent  still  retained. 

February  16th.  The  discharge  continued  as  great  as  the  day 
before,  being  very  dark  and  foBtid.  The  patient  had  perceptibly 
improved;  the  pulse  being  less  frequent  and  fuller;  her  eyes 
looked  brighter,  and  her  appetite  was  better.  The  tent  was 
withdrawn,  for  fear  of  producing  undue  irritation. 

February  17th.  The  discharge  from  the  uterus  much  smaller. 
The  other  symptoms  indicate  a  return  to  their  former  condition. 

February  18th.  The  discharge  had  entirely  ceased ;  the  other 
symptoms  nearly  as  bad  as  ever.    Another  tent  was  introduced. 

February  19th.  The  discharge  from  the  uterus  was  renewed ; 
appetite  better ;  all  the  other  symptoms  much  better  than  they 
ever  had  been  during  her  illness.  A  tent  was  kept  in  the  os- 
tincffi  until  February  26th.  Whenever  one  would  become 
offensive  it  would  be  withdrawn,  and  another  inserted.  She 
was  now  able  to  sit  up  in  an  easy  chair  when  helped  up  by  her 
attendants. 

She  was  improving  so  rapidly  that  the  tents  were  now  left  off. 
In  two  more  weeks  she  was  able  to  visit  her  mother  in  a  car- 
riage, the  distance  being  five  miles.  She  was  then  discharged, 
cured. 

I  was  induced  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  tent  in  this  case  from 
the  duration  of  her  sickness,  which  led  me  to  think  that  it  might 
be  attributed  to  some  abnormal  condition  in  the  uterus  itself. 
In  this  belief  I  was  strengthened  by  the  continuance  of  the  pain 
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in  the  pelvis,  the  uterus  audits  neighboring  parts.  Should  part 
of  the  placenta/  or  a  clot,  have  been  retained,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterine  walls  with  abscesses,  or  uterine  phlebitis, 
they  would  have  produced  symptoms  analogous  to  those  pre- 
sented by  this  case.  In  any  of  the  above. cases,  I  expected,  I 
think  reasonably,  to  receive  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  tent. 
In  the  first  case,  by  dilating  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  foreign 
matter  would  be  offered  a  free  passage  for  its  expulsion ;  in  the 
second  case,  the  pressure  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  tent 
upon  tho  walls  of  the  abscesses  would  cause  them  to  open  into 
the  uterus,  and  be  expelled  externally  instead  of  into  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  which  it  might  do  if  left  alone;  and,  thirdly,  if 
uterine  phlebitis  had  existed,  the  pressure  and  the  medicaments 
that  could  by  that  means  be  locally  applied,  would  be  adjuvants 
not  to  be  despised. 

That  the  tents  were  the  main  agent  in  producing  the  cure  of 
this  patient,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  as  she  had  become  so 
weak  she  could  not  turn  herself  in  bed,  and  immediately  after 
the  uso  of  the  first  one,  her  strength  began  to  return;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  removed,  and  left  out  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours, 
she  began  to  relapse  to  her  former  condition.  With  the  renewed 
use  of  the  tent  we  date  her  permanent  improvement. 


THE  MOON  AND  THE  WEATHER. 
If  any  marked  connection  existed  between  the  state  of  the  air 
and  the  aspect  of  the  moon,  it  must  inevitably  have  forced  itself 
unsought  upon  the  attention  of  meteorologists.  In  the  weekly 
return  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  a  table  is  given,  showing  all  the  meteorological  elements 
for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  a  column  is  set  apart  for  noting 
the  changes  and  positions  of  the  moon.  These  reports  extend 
backward  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here,  then,  is  a 
repertory  of  data  that  ought  to  reveal  at  a  glance  any  such  con- 
nection, and  would  certainly  have  done  so  had  it  existed.  But 
no  constant  relation  between  the  moon  columns  and  those  con- 
taining the  instrument  readings  has  ever  been  traced.     Our 
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meteorological  observatories  furnish  continuous  and  unbroken 
records  of  atmospheric  variations,  extending  over  long  series  of 
years;  these  afford  still  more  abundant  means  for  testing  the 
validity  of  the  innar  hypothesis.  The  collation  has  been  fre- 
quently made  for  special  points  in  the  inquiry,  and  certainly 
some  connection  has  been  found  to  obtain  between  certain  posi- 
tions of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  and  certain  instrumental  averages; 
but  so  small  are  the  effects  traceable  to  lunar  influence  that  they 
are  almost  inappreciable  among  the  grosser  irregularities  that 
arise  from  other,  and  as  yet  uuexplained,  causes. — Once  a  Week. 


THE  CHASMS  GF  THE  COLORADO*. 
By  A.  Hyatt. 

In  Niagara  we  readily  realize  the  power  of  demolition  attri- 
buted to  its  waters.  The  Pall  is  still  receding,  the  ground  is 
shaken  under  ua  by  its  blows,  the  chasm  it  has  cut  yawns  be- 
fore our  eyes.  But  it  is  another  and  far  different  matter  to 
recognize  the  same  force  in  other  localities,  where,  perhaps,  a 
puny  stream,  depicted  by  the  summer  heats,  trails  along  the 
centre  of  some  deep  gorge. 

Here  the  observer  must  remember  that  time  has  no  bounda- 
ries in  geology;  that  existing  causes,  provided  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  away  ever  so  small  a  portion  of  solid  earth  and  rock 
now,  would,  in  ages  past,  have  had  opportunity  enough  to  have 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  rocky  core  which  once  filled  the 
ravine. 

Let  him  descend  and  look  at  the  tottering  pinnacles  threat- 
ening him  from  above,  and  then  examine  those  that  have 
already  fallen.  The  layers  of  the  shattered  masses  are  open  to 
the  ice-wedges  in  winter,  the  grinding  and  transporting  power 
of  the  spring  freshets,  the  alternate  heat  of  noon  and  cold  of 
night.  Acted  upon  also  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  acids  in 
the  water,  now  dry,   now  wet,  is  it  a  wonder  that  they  are 

•The  above  article  was  first  published  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  September, 
1868,  and  kindlv  furnished  the  Medical  Reporter  for  publication,  with  some  additions; 
and  for  which  i'nvor,  and  the  use  of  the  plates,  we  return  our  thanks  to  Uie  editors  of 
that  most  valuable  Journal. 
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covered  by  a  coat  softer  than  the  interior  of  the  rock,  which  is 
readily  ground  off  or  dissolved  by  the  stream  ?  The  rusty  coat- 
ing of  iron  arises  from  the  same  causes,  ard  yields  in  the  same 
way  when  exposed  to  similar  influences,  until  the  hard  metal 
has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  lofty  ledges  themselves  are  constantly  crumbling,  the 
finer  Just  swept  away  by  the  winds,  and  the  heavier  pieces 
plunging  to  the  bottom.  Every  rain  carries  away,  in  solution, 
the  dust  which  the  winds  have  spared,  and  a  portion  of  tbo  soft* 
ened  outer-coatings  of  the  stones. 

Watch  the  bottom  of  any  fast  running  rivulet,  you  will  see  a 
moving  cloud  of  the  finest  particles,,  and  under  them  larger 
pieces  rolling  confusedly  onwards.  The  larger  pieces  are  slowly 
but  surely  wearing  themselves  away,  and  the  moving  cloud  is 
the  result  of  this  grinding.  Thus  it  is  that  nearly  all  the  stones 
found  in  brooks  are  pebbles.  When  first  broken  away  from  the 
parent  rock  they  must  have  had  sharp  edges  like  any  other 
fragment.  Have  you  never  found, a  piece  of  a  bottle  in  the  bed 
of  a  stroam,  with  the  edges  nicely  smoothed,  and  the  sides 
soratched  and  scored  like  ground  glass  ?  They  are  quite  com- 
mon, and  show  how  pebbles  are  made  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Quietly  and  almost  imperceptibly  the  tireless  waters  work, 
except  when  heavy  rains  or  spring  freshets,  muddy  and  dis- 
colored with  their  burden  of  dust  and  dissolved  rock,  move  even 
largo  boulders  and  destroy  well  known  landmarks.  The  ability 
of  water  to  handle  rocks  of  any  size,  provided  it  is  deep  enough 
and  swift  enough,  is  unquestioned.  In  the  Au  Sable  River, 
where  the  inclination  of  the  shelving  rock  which  formed  the 
bed  was  not  over  two  or  three  degrees,  or  the  depth  more  than 
eighteen  inches,  I  have  myself,  by  the  aid  of  a  lever,  rolled  into 
the  current  great  pieces  of  sandstone,  three  or  four  feet  long 
and  a  foot  thick,  and  heard  their  heavy  rumbling  over  the  ledge 
as  they  were  carried  away.  Among  the  shales,  limestones  and 
sandstones,  ravines  of  this  description  are  common ;  and  in 
these  sedimentary  rocks  where  layer  answers  to  layer  on 
either  side  of  the  gorge,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  water 
has  carved  them  out.     In  the  more  disturbed  localities,  how- 
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ever,  w  here  the  stratification  is  obscured,  it  become  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  chasms  were  not  originally  great  cracks 
in  the  earth,  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  grinding  and  trans* 
porting  power  of  the  stream.  The  Colorado  of  the  West  affords 
the  best  illustrations  of  these  two  kinds  which  have  yet  been 
seen  by  man.  In  its  lower  part  the  rocky  sides  of  the  canons  are 
cut  out  of  strata  highly  inclined  and  disturbed,  where  they  have 
been  bent  upward  to  form  the  mountains,  while  in  its  upper 
portion  they  are  perfectly  horizontal. 

Two  rivers,  the  Green  and  Grand,  rise  at  the  western  bases 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  one  in  Southwestern  Nebraska,  the  other  in  Southeastern 
Oregon,  and  are  said  to  unite  their  streams  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  Utah,  to  form  the  Colorado  of  the  West.  This 
then  flows  southwesterly;  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. The  descent  is  accomplished  at  first  by  a  grand  cafion  cut 
through  a  succession  of  elevated  plateaux,  called  Mesas,  which 
spread  out  westward  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
like  a  gigantio  stairway,  each  step  a  thousand  feet  or  so  in  hight 
and  many  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  its  lower  part  by  a  series  of 
canons  through  ranges  of  mountains. 

Plate  8*  shows  the  northwestern  prolongation  of  the  Purple 
Hills,  which  form  the  first  three  canons  in  the  river.  The  two 
pinnacles  of  "  Chimney  Peak,"  looming  up  in  the  background, 
are  composed  of  trap.  This  being  much  harder  than  the  mate- 
rial of  the  neighboring  rocks,  has  yielded  less  to  the  action  of 
the  elements,  and  6hows  how  vast  has  been  the  denudation 
which  has  destroj'ed  them.  Professor  Newberry  estimates  that 
in  some  cases  the  wearing  away  of  the  mountain  masses  has 
been  upon  such  a  grand  scale,  that  now  they  are  only  half  their 
original  »ize. 

The  Mojave  canon,  the  fourth  or  fifth  through  which  one 
passes  in  ascending  the  river,  is  described  by  Lieutenant  Ives  as 
follows:  "  A  low,  purple  gateway,  and  a  splendid  corridor  with 

•This  and  the  following  plate  is  from  the  editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  who  received  them  through  the  courtesy  of  J'rof.  Newberry.  They  were 
first  published  in  Lieut.  Ives1  Report  upon  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West  (4to.  Wash- 
ington, lttil),  to  which  source  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  with  regard  to  this 
wonderful  region. 
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massive  red  walls,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  canon.  At  the 
head  of  this  avenue,  frowning  mountains,  piled  one  above  the 
other,  seemed  to  block  the  way.  A  sharp  turn  at  the  base  of 
the  apparent  barrier  revealed  a  cavern  like  approach  to  the  pro- 
found  chasm  beyond.  A  scene  of  such  imposing  grandeur,  as 
that  which  now  presented  itself,  I  have  never  before  witnessed. 
On  either  side  majestic  cliffs,  hundreds  of  feet  in  bight,  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water.  As  the  river  wound  through 
the  narrow  inclosure,  every  turn  developed  some  sublime  effect 
or  startling  novelty  in  the  view.  Brilliant  tints  of  purple, 
green,  brown,  red  and  white  illuminated  the  stupendous  sur- 
faces and  relieved  their  sombre  monotony.  Far  above,  clear 
and  distinct  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  sky,  turrets,  spires,  jugged, 
statue-like  peaks  and  grotesque  pinnacles  overlooked  the  deep 
abyss." 

To  this  succeeds  the  Painted  Canon,  whose  exquisitely  tinted 
walls,  though  less  grand,  seem  to  have  excited  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  explorers  not  less  than  the  Mojave  Canon.  Then  occurs 
the  Black  Caiion,  where,  for  twenty-five  miles,  the  narrow  river 
plunges  through  the  sunless  depths  of  the  Black  Moun tains,  the 
precipices  on  either  side  rising  perpendicularly  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  from  tho  water.  The  little  band,  in  their  frail  boat, 
were  buried  in  this  fearful  gorge  for  two  days,  and  one  follows 
them  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  tho  pass  with 
breathless  interest. 

The  walls  of  these  canons,  according  to  Dr.  Newberry,  the 
geologist  of  the  expedition,  are  formed  of  great  masses  of 
granite,  porphyry,  trap,  and  other  volcanic  rocks,  with  layers  of 
highly  crystalline  limestone  and  conglomorates,  which  are  of 
equal  bights,  and  correspond  exactly  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  unavoidable  inference  from  these  facts  is  that  the 
mountain  ranges,  of  which  there  are  several  besides  those  I 
have  mentioned,  once  crossed  the  bed  of  tho  river  and  dammed 
back  its  flow,  filling  the  valleys  between  with  extensive  lakes. 
These  were  probably  connected  by  a  series  of  cascades  and 
rapids,  which  must  have  been  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  gran- 
deur; but  as  Niagara  is  destroying  itself,  so   have  they  de- 
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etroyed  themselves.  The  stupendous  precipices,  so  graphically 
described  by  Lieutenant  Ives,  are  the  trophies  of  their  un- 
conquerable power,  the  remnants  of  those  mountain  barriers 
through  which  the  cataracts  ate  their  way  and  drained  the 
great  lakes  of  the  interior. 

These  chasms,  however,  with  their  thousand  feet  or  so  of 
granite  and  solid  porphyries,  are  but  the  outer  gates  preparing 
the  mind  for  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  Great  Canon.  The 
local  disturbances  or  oscillations  which  gave  rise  to  the -wild 
scenery  of  the  lowlands,  tossing  their  originally  horizontal 
layers  into  lofty  mountainous  waves,  have  made  no  impression 
upon  its  walls.  The  level  courses  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
8 hale,  lie  upon  a  bed  of  granite,  of  itself  a  thousand  feet  thick, 
without  a  bend  or  fault  to  mar  their  perfect  parallelism.  The 
entire  thickness  of  the  first  great  Mesa  or  plateau,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  exposed  in  the  cliffs,  and  the  edges  of  the 
severed  plain  hang  in  the  air  over  a  mile  above  the  river. 

"The  scenery,"  says  Lieutenant  Ives,  speaking  of  a  side 
canon  down  which  they  passed  some  seventeen  miles  to  the 
river,  "much  resembled  that  in  the  Black  Canon,  excepting 
that  the  rapid  descent,  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  colossal 
piles  that  blocked  the  end  of  the  vista,  and  the  corresponding 
depth  and  gloom  of  the  gaping  chasms  into  which  we  were 
plunging,  imparted  an  unearthly  character  to  a  way  which 
might  have  resembled  the  portals  of  the  infernal  regions."  No 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  Great  Canon  itself.  The  ex- 
plorers seem  to  have  sue  umbed  to  the  awe  created  in  their  own 
minds,  and  yielded  the  greatest  homage  they  could  have  paid  to 
the  unearthly  nature  of  the  scene — silence."  For  three  hundred 
miles  the  precipitous  walls  vary  from  three  thousand  to  six 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  on  every  side  the  plain  is  farrowed 
by  the  tributaries,  so  that  "fissures,  so  profound  the  eye  cannot 
penetrate  their  gloomy  depths,  are  separated  by  walls  whose 
thickness  one  can  almost  span,  and  slender  spires  that  seem 
tottering  upon  their  bases  shoot  up  thousands  of  feet  from  the 
vaults  below." 

The  country  is  impassable  to  man  and  beast,  and  none  but 
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birds  can  explore  the  cavernous  abysses.  The  solitude  is  un- 
broken, and  the  inhospitab'e  rocks  deserted,  save  by  a  few 
Indians  who  drag  oat  a  wretched  and  monotonous  existence 
among  the  subterranean  passages.  No  vegetation  clings  to  the 
sides  of  the  canon  or  covers  the  broken  surface  of  the  Mesa;  all 
is  alike  naked  and  savage.  This  is  well  represented  by  plate  4, 
which  gives  a  view  of  the  genepal  aspect  of  the  surface,  with 
other  Mosas  rising  in  the  distance. 

The  chasm  at  Niagara  excites  much  wonder,  but  what  shall 
be  said  of  this?  The  horizontal  strata,  answering  layer  to 
layer  upon  either  side,  are  witnesses  that  cannot  lie.  If  this 
three  hundred  miles  of  solid  earth  bad  boen  torn  apart  by  vol- 
canic forces,  the  strata  would  not  now  be  horizontal  and  con- 
tinuous from  side  to  side  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  contorted 
or  bent  upward.  Had  one  part  settled  away  from  the  other, 
leaving  a  gap  between,  the  strata  would  not- be  at  equal  bights. 
The  river  is  the  only  agent  that  could  have  done  the  mighty 
work.  At  some  period  of  past  time  incalculably  distant,  the 
Colorado  and  its  tributaries  flowed  over  a  mile  above  on  the 
Mesa,  and  descended  by  a  cascade  into  a  great  lake  which  filled 
the  valley  between  the  Great  and  the  Black  Canons.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  lakes,  connected  by  cataracts  or  rapids  as  before 
described,  led  over  the  mountain  chains,  until  step  by  step  it 
reached  the  valley  through  which  it  now  flows  to  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

Newberry  found,  in  the  deposits  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  the  tooth  of  a  mastodon  and  the  silicifled  remains  of  fossil 
drift-wood  buried  in  the  ancient  banks  now  some  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  present  level.  These  remains  indicate  a  far  more 
abundant  vegetation  than  at  present,  and  tbav  when  the  lakes 
spread  their  broad  sheets  over  the  now  barren  valleys,  and  the 
rivers  were  near  the  surface  of  the  Mesa,  all  the  land  was  cov- 
ered by  great  forests  of  pine,  among  which  huge  elophants 
roamed  and  cropped  the  succulent  leaves.  Time  has  sapped 
this  green,  luxuriant  youthfulness,  and  in  its  soared  and  wrink- 
led old  age,  though  grander  and  more  majestic,  the  country  is 
bald  and  unfruitful. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  above  we  have  received  an  extract 
from  the  "Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  Vol.  II,  p.  499,  reported  January  6,  1868,  to  J.  D. 
Perry,  Esq.,  President  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern  Division, 
by  C.  C.  Parry,  Assistant  Geologist  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Survey."  This  extract  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  a  journey  down  the  Colorado,  undertaken  by  two  men,  only 
one  of  whom,  however,  lived  to  relate  his  really  wonderful 
adventures. 

A  party  of  three,  whilo  prospecting  for  gold,  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  and  the  leader  killed,  on  the  banks  of  Grand  River. 
The  remaining  two,  however,  escaped,  fled  back  to  the  river 
which  they  had  but  just  crossed,  and  constructed  a  raft  upon 
which  they  embarked.  They  floated  down  Grand  River,  passed 
the  mouth  of  Green  River,  and  entered  the  Colorado  proper, 
about  thirty  miles  from  their  point  of  departure.  Below  this 
junction  the  str6am  narrows  and  the  Grand  Canon  begins. 
Between  its  sullen  precipices  these  two  men  were  carried  by 
the  powerful  current  for  forty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan,  without  accident;  but  on  the  fourth  day  Henry  Strole 
was  drowned,  and  James  White  was  left  to  pursue  his  gloomy 
voyage  alone  and  without  provisions,  these  having  all  dis- 
appeared in  the  furious  rapids  which  had  destroyed  his  com- 
panion. About  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan  he  passed  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  estimating 
the  distance  by  the  probable  rate  of  swiftness  of  the  current, 
and  from  thence  to  Callville  he  floated,  probably,  three  hundred 
miles  more.  He  arrived  at  this  place  "  on  the  8th  September, 
1867,  just  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  starting,  during  seven 
of  which  he  had  no  food  of  any  description."  "  When  rescued 
this  man  presented  a  pitiable  object,  emaciated  and  haggard  from 
abstinence,  his  bare  feet  flayed  from  constant  exposure  to  drench- 
ing water,  aggravated  by  the  occasional  scorchings  of  a  vertical 
sun;  his  mental  faculties,  though  still  sound,  liable  to  wander,  and 
verging  close  on  the  brink  of  insanity."  This  voyage  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  adventures  yet  recorded,  the  distance 
traversed,  some  five  hundred  miles,  half  the  time  without  food, 
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and  bound  to  a  few  logs  which  were  in  constant  danger  of 
parting  their  lashings,  seems  almost  incredible.  The  important 
geographical  facts  are  the  location  of  the  mouths  .of  the  San 
Juan  and  Chiquito,  and  the  farther  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  former  travelers  that  the  river  is  not  navigable. 
Mr.  Strole  thinks  the  height  of  the  cliffs  in  the  Grand  Canon  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand  feet,  but  this  estimate  can  hardly 
throw  doubt  upon  the  estimate  of  Newberry  and  Ives,  whose 
party  bad  the  use  of  instruments,  and  did  not  trust  entirely  to 
their  eyes.  If  it  is  really  any  object  for  a  future  railroad  to 
traverse  this  country,  we  bave  no  doubt  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  survey  the  chasm  at  high  water,  which,  according  to 
Ives,  must  be  fifty,  and  Mr.  Strole,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above 
the  lowest  level,  and  this,  Mr.  Perry  says,  is  feasible.  Who 
knows  but  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this  may  yet  sleep  in  the 
Grand  Canon  Hotel. 


LECTUKB  ON  SLEEP. 
By  B.  Stocks  Thomson,  M.  D. 
A  third  part  of  our  lives  we  spend  in  sleep,  and  are  thus 
naturally  too  familiar  with  its  phenomena  to  be  surprised  at  its 
mysterious  nature.  During  sleep  the  brain  is  almost  bloodless  ; 
a  gush  of  blood  herald9  the  return  of  reason,  while  in  dreaming 
a  pink  suffusion,  intermediate  between  the  circulation  of  waking 
and  sleeping,  is  observed  (Durham).  This  seems  to  indicate 
incidentally  that  true  sleep  is  dreamless.  Every  idea  which 
floats  through  the  mind,  every  emotion,  every  exercise  of  reason 
or  volition,  is  accompanied  by  definite  nerve  currents,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  a  definite  exertion  of  physical  force.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  but  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  force 
is  a  correlative  of  the  universal  cosmical  force.  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  it  is  a  vibratory  or  molecular  force,  similar  in  char- 
acter to  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  possible  that  although  the 
higher  or  spiritual  element  in  our  consciousness  may  remain  as 

intangible  and  unknowable  as  it  now  appears,  we  may  yet  learn 
85 
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to  trace  its  operations,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  studying  the 
physical  phenomena  with  which,  in  our  present  state  of  being, 
it  is  associated. 

Mind  is  even  more  closely  associated  with  force  than  it  is  with 
matter,  and  it  is  to  the  study  of  force  that  we  should  look  for  a 
measure  of  its  workings.  The  whole  available  force  in  the  body 
is  undoubtedly  derived  from  oxidation.  This  oxidation  is 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  effected  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  a  continuous  flow  of  blood  to  the  nerve  centers  is 
necessary  as  a  source  of  power  as  well  as  fpr  regeneration  of 
the  nerve  tissus.  The  sympathetic  nerve  centers  are  supplied 
continuously  with  blood,  and  the  force  generated  by  these  cen- 
ters is,  like  the  blood  supply,  continuous,  so  the  operations  they 
govern,  whether  of  secretion  or  involuntary  muscular  action,  go 
on  without  intermission,  or  rather  without  long  periods  of  rest ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heart  rests  between  each 
pulsation  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  time.  The  respiratory  mus- 
cles rest  one-third  of  their  time.  In  walking  some  muscles  rest 
while  others  are  in  action.  But  there  is  no  rest  for  the  brain 
except  in  sleep.  The  cerebrum,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  cephalic 
ganglia,  receives  a  full  supply  of  blood  only  during  waking 
hours,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  frequent  intermissions  in  the 
discharge  of  its  functions. 

It  has  been  shown  (Ranke)  that  the  feeling  of  fatigue  in  vol- 
untary muscles  is  due  partly  to  the  sensation  of  impotence,  the 
store  of  force  being  exhausted ;  but  chiefly  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  products  of  disintegration  in  the  tissues.  It  has  been 
shown,  too  (Claude  Bernard),  that  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
the  flow  of  blood  are  greatly  under  nervous  control,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  condition  we  call  sleep  is  induced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nerves,  whose  special  business  it  is  to  control  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  brain.  The  blood  ceasing  to  flow  freely  to 
the  brain,  there  is  no  store  of  force  to  draw  upon ;  nerve  cur- 
rents can  no  longer  be  produced.  If  during  this  state  a  ray  of 
light  fall  on  the  retina,  no  perception  follows,  for  though  it  may 
produce  an  afferent  current  in  the  optic  nerve,  this  current  will 
not  have  sufficient  intensity  to  stimulate  into  action  the  feeble 
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force  remaining  in  the  sensorium;  so  it  dies  away  without  stim- 
ulating new  nerve  currents.  The  profoundness  of  sleep  is  proba- 
bly proportionate  to  the  amount  of  blood  circulating  in  the  brain, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  brain  is  never  absolutely  destitute  of 
blood.  Hence,  a  powerful  stimulus,  as  a  loud  sound  or  bright 
light,  may  nearly  always  stimulate  into  activity  sufficient  force 
to  awaken  reflex  current,  which  shall  draw  more  blood  to  the 
brain,  and  so  produce  the  waking  state. 

Anaesthetics  not  only  act  upon  and  check  oxidation  in  the 
blood,  but  arrest  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  by  their  action 
on  the  nerves  which  regulate  it. 

The  enormous  physical  effects  which  may  follow  a  very  slight 
physical  stimulus  prove  that  the  stimulus  does  not  supply  the 
force,  but  simply  acts  as  a  stimulus,  like  a  spark  on  gunpowder. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  there  is  no  blood  in  the 
brain  during  sleep,  for  the  vital  fluid  is  just  as  essential  for  the 
nutritive  work  which  is  so  actively  done  then  as  it  is  for  the 
functional  work  of  waking  hours.  When  the  circulation  is 
"slowed/'  exosmosis,  with  nutrition  of  tissue,  goes  on  most 
rapidly,  while  activity  of  circulation  favors  endosmosis  of  those 
products  of  oxidation  which,  if  retained,  would  check  further 
action. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  waste  product  pro- 
duced by  brain  action  (it  is  probably  allied  to  the  lactic  acid 
developed  by  muscular  work),  but,  as  with  muscles,  burning 
tapers,  and  generators  of  electricity,  unremoved  products  inter- 
fere with  further  action.  These  products  are  formed  in  close 
brain  work  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  removed  5  they  check 
oxidation  and  functional  activity,  and  thus  tend,  by  calling  for 
repose,  to  prevent  exhaustion.  The  feeling  of  lassitude  and 
drowsiness  attendant  on  this  state  continues  till  the  waste  pro- 
ducts are  got  rid  of.  To  this  end,  healthy  action  of  all  the  ex- 
creting organs  is  essential  to  clear  intellect  and  happy  activity 
of  mind. 

The  lecturer  having  placed  the  foregoing  physiological  data 
before  his  audience  in  the  simplest  language,  freed  from  all  tech- 
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nicality  and  forensic  verbiage,  showed  that  regular,  uninter- 
rupted repose  was  essential  to  mental  and  physical  health ;  that 
the  blood,  whence  all  nerve  force,  as  well  as  muscular  force,  is 
derived,  must  be  suitably  fed,  and  the  excreting  organs  kept  in 
good  working  order. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  more  active  the  mind,  the  greater 
the  need  of  sleep,  yet  the  sanguine  and  energetic,  in  whom  "the 
lamp  of  life  burns  strong  and  bright,"  whose  nutritive  processes 
are  rapid  and  efficient,  sleep  deeply  and  quickly,  gaining  in  four 
or  five  hours  as  much  rest  and  recreation  as  the  plethoric  and 
phlegmatic,  in  whom  "the  light  of  intellect  is  dim/1  secure  in 
nine  or  ten  hours  of  disturbed  slumber  If  much  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  former  state  is  to  be  aimed  at;  if  "  time  to  bo  killed," 
the  latter. 

Although  habitual  impressions,  as  "  the  morning  gun "  on 
shipboard,  do  not  rouse  the  sleeper,  the  cessation  of  habitual 
impressions  rouses  at  once,  as  at  the  end  of  a  sermon.  The  in- 
stance often  recorded  of  the  signal  lieutenant  who  could  not  be 
awoke  by  the  loudest  noise  or  most  violent  shaking,  but  started 
at  once  into  wakeful  attention  when  the  word  "signal"  was 
whispered  near  him,  illustrates  the  fact  that  receptivity  as  the 
sensorium  is  needed  before  a  stimulus  conveyed  by  the  senses 
can  rouse  dormant  consciousness. 

Sleeplessness  after  prolonged  study,  due  to  passive  dilatation 
or  deficient  tono  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  is  to  be  treated  by  those 
means  that  withdraw  blood  from  the  head — e.  g.,  warm  water 
to  the  feet,  cold  splash  of  face,  shouidors,  etc.,  and  vigorous 
friction,  so  as  to  draw  blood  to  the  rubbed  skin  and  rubbing 
muscles.  Prolonged  wakefulness  was  shown  to  be  a  cause  of 
deficient  mental  power,  insanity,  etc. 

The  lecturer  conclude^  with  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  audience 
to  avoid  the  evil  of  the  day,  which  is  not  so  much  overwork  as 
undersleep.— Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 
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CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  CUTANEOUS  DISEASE. 
By  P.  P.  Mann,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

My  object  in  citing  the  following  cases,  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  efficacy  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  skin,  particularly  those  which  are  known  to 
depend  upon,  or  are  accompanied  by,  the  development  of  any  of 
the  forms  of  fungi.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  hydro-carbon  has 
been  used  before,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  except  as  a  disin- 
fectant. 

Case  1 — Chronic  /Eczema. — The  patient,  a  child  six  months 
old,  nursed  by  its  mother,  a  young  and  apparently  healthy 
woman.  Eruption  first  appeared  upon  the  scalp,  when  the  in- 
fant was  two  and  a  half  months  old.  The  nurse  applied  olive 
oil,  cleansing  the  head  daily  with  castile  soap  and  tepid  water ; 
the  eruptions,  however,  progressed  rapidly,  and  when  I  first  saw 
the  child,  namely,  three  and  a  half  months  from  the  time  the 
disease  commenced,  not  only  the  head,  but  the  entire  trunk  and 
extremities,  presented  a  most  pitiable  appearance.  The  thin, 
soft  incrustations,  more  broad  than  prominent,  of  eczema  impe- 
tiginodes,  occupied  the  head,  back,  chest  and  limbs,  while  here 
and  there  a  fresh  group  of  vesicles  of  eczema  simplex  pointed 
out  most  pathognomically,  the  true  nature  of  the  eruption.  The 
evacuations  were  variable,  sometimes  of  natural  color,  at  others 
persistently  green,  and  always  very  acid,  as  shown  by  litmus. 
On  examination  by  microscope,  they  were  found  to  contain  milk 
corpuscles  in  abundance,  mixed  with  casein,  that,  separated  by 
the  lactic  acid  of  the  stomach,  had  passed  into  the  duodenum 
undigested,  and,  mingling  with  the  bile,  had  drifted  through  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  urine  was  examined  chemically,  and  by 
microscope;  it  was  highly  acid,  depositing  urates  freely;  a  few 
drops  evaporated  on  a  glass  slide  gave  glomeruli  and  isolated 
crystals  of  uric  acid.  The  serous  exudation  beneath  the  incrus- 
tations was  also  highly  acid.  The  milk  from  the  mother  of  the 
child  was  also  carefully  examined;  it  contained  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  lactic  acid,  though  the  corpuscles  did  not  coalesce,  it 
gave  an  acid  reaction  to  neutral  litmus.     Under  the  influence  of 
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thoroughly  alkaline  treatment,  namely,  bathe  with  bioarb.  soda, 
and  bicarb,  potass,  internally,  three  times  per  day,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  completely  neutralize  the  acid  reactions  of  the  de- 
jections, urine,  and  serum  from  the  eruption  (an  alkali  was  also 
given  to  the  mother),  so  rapid  was  the  improvement  that  within 
ten  days  the  scalp  was  free  from  disease,  and  the  irritation  of 
the  surface  everywhere  much  abated. 

Fresh  groups  of  eczema  simplex,  however,  continued  to  be 
reproduced  upon  both  body  and  limbs.  I  then  determined  to 
try  the  effects  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  parasiticide,  having  recently 
tested  its  power  in  the  destruction  of  the  penicillium  glaucum 
and  torula  cerevisi©;  accordingly,  a  solution,  containing  half  a 
drachm  of  carbolic  acid  in  four  ounees  of  water,  was  applied 
three  times  per  day  to  the  eruption.  The  effect  was  immediate; 
the  vesicles  disappeared  promptly,  producing  a  slight  exfolia- 
tion, and  did  not  return,  except  a  few  groups  about  the  neck, 
which  two  or  three  applications  of  the  solution  removed. 

Case  2 — Impetigo. — The  patient  was  a  child  often  months  old, 
of  strongly  strumous  diathesis ;  the  psydracious  pustules  were 
developed  upon  the  upper  lip,  and  about  the  mouth,  while  from 
the  nares  issued  a  sanious  and  very  acrid  discharge.  The  car- 
bolic acid,  same  strength  as  before,  was  used  freely  upon  the 
eruption,  and  the  nares  were  also  injected  with  the  solution ; 
the  effect  was  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  former  case,  the  pus- 
tules withered,  and  soon  altogether  disappeared,  leaving  the 
skin  free  from  irritation. 

Case  3 — Psoriasis  inveterata. — Two  years  standing ;  patient  a 
stout  girl,  fifteen  years  of  age ;  body  and  limbs  covered  with  the 
eruption.  Ordered  Donavan's  sol.  carbolic  acid  to  be  applied 
every  morning  in  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of 
water ;  body  to  be  sponged  with  castile  soap  and  warm  water, 
prior  to  its  application.  In  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
first  application,  not  a  vestige  of  the  eruption  remained.  How 
far  the  Donavan's  solution  assisted  in  producing  this  rapid  con- 
valescence from  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  all  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, L  leave  others  to  judge. —  New  York  Medical  Journal. 
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DYSENTERY  TREATED  BY  NUX  VOMICA. 

By  WILLIAM  M.   CORNELL,   11. D.,   LL.D. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  in  the  medical  journals  lately  that 
the  treatment  of  dysentery  by  nux  vomica  was  thought  to  be  some, 
thing  new.  But  in  this  respect,  "the  thing  that  is,  is  that 
which  has  been." 

In  1848, 1  attended,  and  reported  the  following  cases,  whioh 
may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume,  p.  295,  of  the  Charleston  (S. 
0.)  Medical  Journal,  published  in  1849.  •  It  may  be  useful  to  re- 
publish them.  I  may  add,  I  have  treated  dysentery  in  the  same 
way  ever  since,  now  twenty  years. 

Ten  Oases  of  Epidemic  Dysentery  successfully  treated  by  Nux 
Vomica. — In  August,  September,  and  the  early  part  of  October, 
1848,  the  dysentery  prevailed  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  proved  more  fatal,  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.     In 

the  village  of  S ,  where  I  was  spending  my  nights,  at  this 

season,  it  was  very  prevalent,  and,  in  many  cases,  proved  fatal. 
The  usual  remedies  seemed  to  produce  no  good  effect.  The 
disease  run  a  rapid  course  into  a  putrid  stage,  and  death  en- 
sued. This  was,  more  especially,  the  case  with  children,  among 
whom  it  prevailed  more  than  among  adults.  Almost  all  who 
were  attacked  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  four  years, 
died. 

The  town  of  S ,  though  elevated  several   hundred  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies,  nevertheless,  in  a  valley,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  surrounding  hills  produced  a 
high  temperature  during  the  day,  and  the  evaporation  from 
stagnant  water  in  the  valley  lowered  the  temperature  much  at 
night.  There  was  ofcen  a  difference  of  twenty  degrees  between 
the  day  and  the  night.  This,  in  my  opinion,  accounted  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease.  I  think  such  locations  are  much 
more  liable  to  dysentery  than  those  where  the  thermometer 
shows  but  a  little  difference  between  the  day  and  the  night. 

The  following  was  the  general  course  of  the  symptoms — 
there  were,  however,  some  sporadic  variations:  At  the  first, 
slight  chills,  soon  followed  by  a  low  grade  of  fever;  a  hard,  fre- 
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quent  jerking,  though  not  fall  pulse;  frequent  discharges  of 
biood  and  mucus,  with  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  con- 
stant pain  in  the  loins;  no  pain  in  the  head;  skin  rough  and 
dry;  urine  high  colored  and  scanty.  The  colon  and  rectum 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease.  Thore  was  little  or 
no  bile  mingled  with  the  stools.  With  the  children,  especially, 
the  disease  ran  speedily  into  a  putrid  type.  All  the  medicines 
usually  employed  in  dysentery — castor  oil  and  laudanum,  opium 
and  ipecac,  acetate  of  lead,  kino,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate 
of  soda,  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda*  comp.  powder  of  jalap, 
and  the  whole  range  of  diaphoretics,  wild  strawberry,  black- 
berry, etc.,  all  were  tried,  but  apparently  did  no  good.  The 
physician  of  the  village  said  he  did  not  wish  to  be  called  to  a 
case,  for  they  all  died. 

In  this  state  of  things,  I  was  led f  to  look  around  for  some 
other  medicine,  and  turning  over  all  the  books  of  my  medical 
library — not  a  very  small  one — I  hit  upon  the  following  passage 
in  the  first  volume  of  John  Samstrong's  works,  of  London,  page 
419 :  "A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  George  Vaut,  of  Ipswich,  has  tried 
a  remedy  in  dysentery  for  sixteen  years,  in  about  two  hundred 
cases,  and  the  result  has  been  successful,  and  so  remarkably 
uniform,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  mention  the  treatment  here. 
(This  was  to  his  medical  class.)  This  gentleman  gives  in  dys- 
entery, or  inflammation  of  the  mucous4  membrane  about  the 
colon,  seven  grains  of  nux  vomica  Uhrice,  daily.  It  neither 
purges  nor  constipates,  but  removes  the  inflammation,  and 
healthy  evacuations  follow.  Mr.  Vaut,  who  resides  in  London, 
bears  similar  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  remedy,  and  I 
strongly  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  I  shall  certainly  try  it 
in  the  next  case  I  meet  with.  It  seems  to  operate  as  a  sort  of 
specific.  It  was  first  mentioned  by  Hags t rem,  and  has  been 
very  much  neglected  since  his  day." 

Upon  reading  the  above,  I  immediately  determined,  under 
the  circumstances  above  stated,  to  make  trial  of  the  nux.  I  did 
so,  and  gave  it  in  the  full  dose  of  seven  grains  thrice,  daily,  to 
adults,  and  from  one  to  four  grains  to  children,  in  proportion 
to  their  ages.    The  result  was  most  happy.    Not  a  patient  who 
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was  treated  with  this  medioioe  died.  It  was  prescribed  in  ten 
cases,  within  three  or  four  weeks,  and  all  recovered.  No  cath- 
artic medicine  was  given,  except  teaspoonful  doses  of  bitattrate 
of  potassa  in  a  few  cases. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  say  that  this  medicine  is  a  perfect 
specific  for  dysentery  in  all  cases.  Indeed,  I  am  far  from  having 
much  confidence  in  specifics  generally ;  but,  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  that  the  above  named  medicine  altogether  exceeded  n»y 
expectations,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  a  trial  of  it  in  dys- 
entery. 

1  had  one  case  of  which  I  almost  despaired  before  using  the 
dux;  but  the  patient  recovered  under  its  use.  I  hope  the  pro- 
fession will  give  this  medicine  fair  trial.  I  tried  the  strychnine, 
but  it  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  tho  nux  vomica. — Buffalo  Med. 
db  Surg.  Journal. 


Deodorants. — For  many  purposes  dry  clay  is  not  only  the 
cheapest  but  the  best  deodorant  I  tried  nearly  everything  in 
a  privy,  and  only  succeeded  by  iu>ing  occasionally  small  quanti- 
ties of  dry  clay  loam.  I  took  equal  quantities  of  old  putrid 
urine,  and  mixed  severally  with  clay,  sulphate  of  lime,  animal 
charcoal,  and  wood  charcoal.  After  a  few  hours  the  clay  mix- 
ture alone  was  fully  devoid  of  odor,  it  destroys  or  absorbs  the 
foul  odors,  instead  of  partially  overcoming  them  by  substituting 
chlorine  or  coal  tar  in  their  place. 

The  presence  of  clay  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  health  of 
communities.  I  have  known  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery  in  this  vicinity  within  a  few  years,  nearly  every  one 
of  which  has  been  on  a  sandy  or  alluvial  soil.  Where  the 
water  used  has  filtered  through  a  clay  soil,  there  has  hardly 
been  a  case  of  these  diseases. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  country  in  using  clay  for 
privies.  The  removal  of  the  contents  is  no  longer  a  disgusting 
operation,  while  the  farmer  or  gardener  has  a  valuable  supply 
of  fertilizing  material  for  his  grounds. 

I  believe  that  clay  would  be  an  excellent  application  to  foul 
ulce.s  and  other  discharging  sores. — H.  A.  Sheldon,  Middlebury 
Vermont. 
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Country  Wells.— Dr.  Attfield  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Times  on  this  subject.  After  alluding  to  the  faot  that  wells  are 
generally  sunk  where  most  liable  to  contamination,  and  often 
receive  the  contamination  of  sewers,  he  says  that  mineral  mat- 
ter dissolved  from  the  soil  is  comparatively  harmless;  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  may  be  kept  oat  by  every  precaution. 
Good  soil  is  here  our  best  friend,  nature's  own  purifier,  entirely 
destroying  the  substance  last  mentioned,  if  only  allowed  to  have 
fair  play;  but  its  power  for  good  is  limited,  its  power  for  harm 
terrible,  when  saturated  by  drainage  from  adjacent  accumula- 
tions of  filth.  Polluted  water  does  not  generally  betray  its  con- 
dition till  possessed  of  a  strong  odor;  earlier  intimation  may, 
however,  be  obtained  by  the  following  tests  :  Half  fill  a  common 
water-bottle,  cover  its  mouth  with  the  hand,  violently  shake  for 
a  minute,  and  quickly  apply  the  nose.  If  nothing  unpleasant  is 
detected,  tightly  cork  the  bottle,  set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place  at 
about  the  temperature  of  one's  body  for  a  couple  or  three  days, 
and  repeat  the  shaking,  etc. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Protecting  Water  prom  the  Action 
of  Lead  Pipe. — Uingler's  Polytechnisches  Journal  publishes  a 
simple  method,  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Schwarz,  of  Breslau, 
for  preventing  the  poisonous  influence  of  lead  pipes  on  water, 
by  forming  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  pipes  an  insoluble  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  which  has  proved  so  effective  that,  after  simple 
distillation,  no  trace  of  lead  can  be  detected  in  water  which  has 
remained  in  the  pipes  for  a  long  time.  The  operation,  which 
is  a  very  simple  one,  consists  in  filling  the  pipes  with  a  warm 
and  concentrated  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  or  sodium; 
the  solution  is  left  in  contact  with  the  lead  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Commonly,  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  caustic  soda  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  produce  practically  the  same  results. 
It  is  known  that  sulphuret  of  lead  is  the  most  insoluble  of  all 
compounds  of  lead,  and  nature  itself  presents  an  example  which 
justifies  the  theory  of  Dr.  Schwarz,  since  water  extracted  from 
the  mine  of  Galena  docs  not  contain  lead,  a  fact  which  has  often 
occasioned  surprise. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

VE81CO-VAGINAL  FISTULA,  FROM  PARTURITION  AND  OTHER  CAUSES, 
WITH  CASE8  OF  RECTO-VAGINAL  FISTULA.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmxt, 
M.  D.    New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co. 

The  above  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  current  medical 
literature,  and  from  no  author  would  a  •work  on  this  subject 
receive  more  attention  than  Dr.  Emmet.  From  his  long  study 
of  diseases  peculiar  to  females,  and  his  position  as  Surgeon-in- 
Ohief  of  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Hospital,  be  has  had  an 
opportunity  and  experience  granted  to  but  few,  hence  the  great 
value  of  his  book.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  embraces  the 
various  oauses ;  the  nature  and  best  methods  of  treating  this 
class  of  injuries.  It  has  representations  of  the  various  instru- 
ments to  be  used — one  his  improved  Vaginal  Speculum — also, 
the  manner  of  inserting  the  sutures  and  positions  of  the  fistula. 
Altogether  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  useful  work  to  the  surgeon 
and  gynecologist. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OF  THE 
ILLINOIS  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  HELD  IN  QUINCY,  MAY  19  &  20,  1868. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  OIUO 
STATE  MEDICAL  SOCHSTY,  HELD  AT  DELAWARE,  JUNE  2,  3  A  4,  1868. 

We  have  received  the  above  Transactions,  and  find  them 
replete  with  much  valuable  matter.  We  find  in  the  Illinois 
proceedings  an  interesting  report  on  Pathology  and  Treatment 
of  Epidemic  Cholera,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Davis;  also,  on  Improved 
Form  of  the  Endiscope,  by  Prof.  E.  Andrews.  The  reports  on 
Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Moore,  and  that  on  Spinal  Curvatures, 
by  Dr.  F.  O.  Earle,  are  also  excellent  contributions.  Dr.  Princef 
of  Jacksonville,  has  a  volunteer  communication  on  Lithotomy. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chicago. 

The  Ohio  proceedings  make  a  large  volume,  and  contain 
more  than  an  ordinary  number  of  valuable  medical  papers;  but 
as  our  friend,  Dr.  Stevens,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Ohio  furnishes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  brains  that  control  our  great  national 
affairs,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  she  should  aspire  to  do 
the  same  in  medical  affairs  also;  and  while  we  think  it  possible 
that  there  is  some  brains  in  oihor  parts  of  our  great  country, 
we  do  not  desire  to  detract  from  the  capacity  of  our  talented 
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neighbors.  The  reports  of  Dr.  A.  Dunlap  on  Ovariotomy,  and 
Dr.  Massey  on  Surgery,  are  very  complete ;  but  we  were  especi- 
ally pleased  with  the  report  of  Dr.  Kay  on  Cerebrospinal 
Meningitis,  and  the  Treatment  of  same  by  Dr.  Scoville.  Dr. 
Beamy  also  presents  an  admirable  paper  on  Puerperal  Convul- 
sions. The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Col- 
umbus. 

The  profession  of  both  States  may  well  be  proud  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  last  annual  meetings.  It  is  by  the  collecting  the 
material  gathered  by  local  observations  that  the  history  of 
disease  of  any  country  can  be  obtained,  and  this  object  can 
only  be  effectually  gathered  through  the  aid  of  State  Societies. 

CONSERVATIVE  SURGERY  IN  ITS  GENERAL  AND  SUCCESSFUL  ADAPTA- 
TION IN  CASES  OF  SEVERE  TRAUMATIC  INJURIES  OF  THE  LIMBS,  WITH 
A  REPORT  OF  CASES.    By  Albkbt  G.  Walter,  M.  D.    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  monographs  on  surgical  sub- 
jects we  have  received  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Walter's  object  in 
his  work  is  to  save  not  only  suffering  and  lite,  but  aims  a  just 
blow  at  this  very  reprehensible  practice,  so  common  during  and 
since  the  war  times,  of  amputating,  for  almost  every  cause, 
limbs,  which,  with  proper  care,  may  be  saved  as  useful  members. 
The  Doctor  says  he  desires  to  First,  Discard  the  common  routine 
of  practice,  sanctioned  by  age,  of  sacrificing  every  limb,  with 
soft  and  bony  tissues  lacerated  and  crushed.  Second,  To  act 
merely  as  an  intelligent  assistant  to  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
restore  the  injured  parts. 

We  commend  the  work,  especially  to  young  surgeons,  as  a 
safe  and  trusty  reminder  of  their  responsibility  and  duty  in 
such  cases. 

RECHERCHES  EXPERIMENTALE8  SUR  UNE  NOUVELLE  FONCTION  DU  FOIL, 
CONSISTAN  DANS  LA  SEPARATION  DE  LA  CHOLESTERINE  DU  SANG  ET 
SON  ELIMINATION  SOUS  FORME  DE  STKRCORINE  (SEROLINE  DE  BOU- 
DETJ .  Pur  Austin  Flint,  Fils,  Docteur  en  Medecine  a  New  York.  Paris:  Germer 
Bailhere.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  (Jo. 

The  favorable  reception  which  the  above  work  has  received 
from  the  profession  in  Paris  is  but  evidence  of  the  world-wide 
reputation  of  our  talented  countryman  as  a  Physiologist  and 
close  investigator  in  Medical  Science. 
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MEDICAL     REPORTER. 
ST.  LOUIS,  NOV.  1,  1868. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Eve. — »This  able  and  distinguished  Surgeon 
reached  our  city  on  the  22d  of  October,  and  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  his  very  eloquent  and  interesting  intro- 
ductory address,  the  commencement  to  his  course  on  Surgery, 
at  the  Missouri  Medical  College.  Dr.  Eve  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  eminent  medical  teachers  in  the  West,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical Surgeon  has  but  few  equals.  Educated  at  Paris,  he,  after 
graduating,  went  as  a  Surgeon  in  the  Polish  army,  and  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  distinguished  services 
during  the  siege  of  Warsaw.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Eve  soon  became  interested  in  medical  teaching.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  Medical  Colloge  of  Georgia, 
filling  the  Chair  of  Surgery  for  eighteen  years.  He  then  be- 
came Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisvillo  (Kentucky)  Uni- 
versity, serving,  however,  only  one  year.  In  1852,  Dr.  Eve 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  being  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  School  during  its  first  course.  This  position  he 
filled  for  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  it  became  one  of 
the  mo6t  popular  Medical  Colleges  in  the  West,  and  which  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  teaching  and  un- 
surpassed clinical  instruction  of  Dr.  Eve.  Having  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Nashville  School  this  past  summer,  he,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  accepted  the  call  to  fill  thfe  chair  of  Surgery  in  the 
Missouri  Medical  College,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Professor  Jos  N.  McDowell.  Professor  Eve  is  one  of 
the  oldest  lecturers  on  Surgery  in  the  United  States,  that  emi- 
nent and  renowned  Surgeon,  Dr.  Dudley,  of  the  old  Transyl- 
vania University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  being  the  only 
Professor  of  Surgery  now  living  who  was  lecturing  when  Dr. 
Eve  commenced  teaching,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Dr.  Eve 
has  filled  the  honorable  position  of  President  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  is  also  author  of  several  valuable 
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works,  and  as  Surgeon,   Author,  and  Teacher,  has  ever  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States. 

We  most  cordially  extend  to  the  Doctor  our  warmest  wel- 
come to  St.  Louis,  and  feel  assured  that  in  his  new  field  of  labor 
he  will  find  as  warm  friends  and  as*  genial  association  as  those 
he  has  left. 

We  understand  that  a  large  number  of  his  old  students  ac- 
company Dr.  Eve  to  St.  Louis  to  attend  the  Winter  Course  of 
Lectures. 


Qualified  Practitioners  of  Medicine. — We  see  that  in  Ohio  no 
one  is  allowed  to  practice  medicine  who  has  not  graduated  in 
some  legally  constituted  Medical  College,  and,  as  evidence,  pos- 
sesses a  diploma.  We  certainly  admire  the  evidence  of  pro- 
gress evinced  by  our  sister  State,  and  trust  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  will  be  recognized  in 
all  the  States  as  a  science  requiring  some  preparatory  qualifi- 
cations previous  to  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  Physician 
and  Pharmaceutist.  We  do  not  wish  to  proscribe  any  school 
or  class,  but  only  to  require  a  legal  qualification,  such  as  a 
diploma,  as  evidence  that  the  possessor  has  been  compelled  to 
pass  through  some  prescribed  course  of  study  in  a  legally  char- 
tered College  of  Medicine  or  Pharmacy.  Surely  the  people 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  require  some  standard  of  education  as 
a  requisite  to  hold  the  important  position  of  Physician  and 
Dispensing  Druggist,  as  life  is  entrusted  to  them  much  more 
frequently  than  in  other  positions,  such  as  engineers,  pilots, 
<fec,  who' are  by  law  required  to  possess  such  evidence  of  their 
merit.  We  shall  return  to  this  important  subject  again,  and 
trust  our  own  Legislature  will  at  no  distant  day  do  as  much  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  Missouri  as  Ohio  has  so  nobly  done  for 
her  inhabitants.  We  include  the  Pharmaceutist  with  the  Phy- 
sician, as  in  our  judgment  they  go  hand  in  hand,  and  both  are 
equally  responsible  and  should  be  equally  bound. 
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The  Novelty  Microscope.— This  little  in- 
strument which  is  repreeented  in  the  ac- 
companying cut  is  one  of  great  value  to 
the  student  and  naturalist.  We  spoke 
of  the  Craig  Microscope  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Reporter.  The  Novelty 
is  intended  for  such  objects  as  are  not 
adapted  to  the  Craig,  as  it  is  of  rauchj 
less  power,  and  can,  therefore,  take  in! 
proportionately  larger  objects.  As  a 
sample  of  its  power,  we  present  adjoin- 
ing cut  of  a  common  house  fly,  as  represented  under  the  magni- 


fying glass.  For  the  examination  of  living  insects  this  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  glass,  as  it  confines  them  within  the  focus 
during  the  examination — feet  up  or  down,  as  you  please.  It  is 
also  suitable  for  examining  flowers,  leaves,  seed,  cloth,  wool, 
minerals,  the  skin,  &c,  &c,  being  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of 
purposes  than  any  other  glass  ever  invented.  It  is  designed  for 
examining  such  objects  as  cannot  be  examined  in  the  Craig. 
The  Craig  Microscope  is  securely  mailed   for  $2.75.     Tbe 
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Novelty  Microscope  is  mailed  for  $2.15.  Moimted  Objects  $1.50 
per  dozen  for  the  Entomological,  Botanical,  &c.  50  cents  each 
for  Micro-Photographic  ones. 

Address  George  Mead,  Solo  Proprietor  and   Manufacturer, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Medical  College  of  Alabama,  at  Mobile. — We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  this  Medical  School  is  fully  reorganized,  and  will  open  on 
November  16.  The  Faculty  offer  great  inducements  to  stu- 
dents, and  we  see  no  reason  wl^  it  should  not  receive  the 
patronage  of  students  residing  in  the  South.  The  Faculty  is 
composed  of  able  and  experienced  men,  and  all  facilities  are  at 
hand  to  give  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  medicine.  The  Faculty  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen :  Goo.  A.  Ketchum,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theory 
and  Practice ;  J.  T.  Gilmore,  M.  D  ,  Prof,  of  Anatomy;  J.  F. 
Heustis,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery;  F.  A.  Ross,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Wm.  H.  Anderson,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Physiology  and  Pathology;  F.  B.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  Jerome 
Cochran,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry ;  E.  P.  Gaines,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Clinical  Medicine ;  A.  P.  Hall,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  An- 
atomy. 


The  Pharmacist. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this 
Journal,  published  under  the  control  of  the  Chicago  College  of 
Pharmacy.  It  is  to  be  issued  quarterly,  and,  possibly,  monthly. 
It  presents  a  neat  and  creditable  appearance,  and  contains  much 
interesting  matter.  Yt  e  wish  it  all  success,  more  so  as  it  is  the 
only  special  organ  of  Western  Pharmacy  now  published. 
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INDIGENOUS  REMEDIES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  WHICH 
MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  AS  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  SULPHATE  OF 
QUININE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MALARIAL  FEVER. 

By  JoaxPH  Joins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

NO.  16. — THOBOUQHWORT — B0NE8ET— (EUPATORIUM  PERFOLIATUM), 

Botanical  DetcrlpHon.— Leaves  connate,  perfoliate,  rugose,  tomentose  underneath: 
stem  villous,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  striate,  villous,  almost  tomentose,  and  with 
the  leaves  heavy  and  sprinkled  with  glandular  dots.  Lower  leaves  connate,  the  upper 
distinct,  abruptly  truncated  at  base,  all  tapering  gradually  to  the  summit,  serrated, 
rugose,  slightly  pubescent  on  the  upper  surface,  tomentose  underneath.    Involucrum 


long  as  tne  corolla,  two  oleft.  stigmas  simple.  Seed  angular,  peppers  scabrous.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  much  used  and  recommended  in  fevers;  it  acts  a6  an  emetic, 
or  sudorific,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  Grows  in  wet  soils.  Flow- 
ers in  September  ana  October.— Kllxott.  Sketch  of  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.    Vol.  11,  p.  902. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Inhabits  meadows  and  boggy 
soils  in  all  latitudes  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

Chemical  Composition. — According  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
A.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  this  plant  contains  a  free  acid 
tannin,  extractive  matter,  gammy  matter,  resin,  lime,  probably 
the  acetate  of  lime;  Gallic  acid,  probably  modified ;  and  a  uni- 
form matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  which  seems  to 
contain  a  bitter  principle. 

Dr.  Anderson  concluded  from  the  results  of  this  examination 

that  this  plant  possesses  active  medicinal  properties,  and  that 

many  of  its  constituents  and  properties  are  similar  to  those 

which  characterize  the  cinchona  officinalis,  the  anthemis  nobilis, 

and  other  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medica.     He  supposed 

hat  its  virtues  r  e sided  chiefly  in  the  leaves. 
86 
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Dr.  Jaoob  Bigelow  states  as  the  results  of  his  examinations  : 
Every  part  of  the  Eupatorium  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
combined  with  a  flavor  peculiar  to  the  plant,  but  without  astrin- 
gency  or  acrimony ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  abound  in  a  bitter, 
extractive  matter,  in  which  the  important  qualities  of  the  plant 
seem  to  reside.  This  bitter  principle  is  alike  soluble  in  water 
and  aloohol,  imparting  its  sensible  qualities  to  both,  and  neither 
solution  being  rendered  turbid,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  the 
addition  of  the  other  solvent;  it  forms  copious  precipitates, 
with  many  of  the  metallic  salts,  such  as  muriate  of  tin,  nitrate 
of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of  lead ;  of  the  min- 
eral acids,  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic,  form  slight  precipitates 
with  the  aqueous  decoction ;  the  muriatic,  a  more  copious  one, 
and  the  nitric,  no  precipitate,  but  changed  the  color  red ;  in  the 
alcoholic  solution  the  muriatic  acid  alone  formed  an  immediate 
precipitate.  Tannin  exists  very  sparingly  in  this  plant;  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass  jbroduoes  a  slight  precipitate  from  the  tincture, 
and  a  hardly  perceptible  turbiness  in  separate  decoctions  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers ;  sulphate  of  iron  gave  a  dark  green  precip- 
itate, whioh  partially  subsided  in  a  short  time.  In  distillation, 
water  came  over  very  slightly  affected  with  the  sensible  quali- 
ties of  the  plant,  and  not  alterable  by  sulphate  of  iron. — Amer- 
ican Medical  Botany.     Vol  1,  page  35. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Br.  Joseph  Long,  Mr.  J.  Scat- 
tergood  obtained  from  this  plant  a  salifiable  base,  which  forms, 
with  sulphurio  acid,  tasteless  prismatic  crystals,  and  whioh  he 
calls  Eupatoria. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — The  effects  of  Eupatorium  vary 
according  to  the  dose  and  mode  in  whioh  it  is  administered ;  in 
eold  infusion,  and  in  the  form  of  powder  in  moderate  doses  it 
acts  as  a  tonic,  produoing  effeots  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
simple  bitters ;  in  larger  quantities,  and  in  warm  effusion,  it 
sometimes  proves  emetic  and  laxative,  and  most  commonly  pro* 
duees  a  decided  diaphoretic  action.  So  decided  and  uniform  is 
this  action  upon  the  skin  that  it  has  been  called  "  vegetable 
antimony/'  and  it  has  been  with  propriety  termed  a  tonic 
sudorific 
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The  Indians  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  this  plant,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
instructed  the  first  settlers  in  its  use,  who  used  it  as  a  febrifuge 
long  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  regular  practice.  From 
the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  in 
nse  in  various  parts  in  the  North  and  South,  as  a  tonic  and  feb- 
rifuge, to  accomplish  the  same  purposes  for  which  Gentian, 
Chamomile,  Peruvian  Bark,  and  other  febrifuge  tonios  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  many  physicians  have  testified  to  its  great  value. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  notice  of  this 
article,  states  that  "  many  years  ago  we  had,  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  species  of  influenza,  which  in  consequence  of 
the  sort  of  pain  attending  it  came  to  be  denominated  the  break 
bone  fever.  The  Bupatorium,  acting  as  a  diaphoretio,  so 
promptly  relieved  this  peculiar  symptom,  that  it  acquired  the 
popular  title  of  bone  set,  which  it  retains  to  the  present  mo- 
ment." Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  supposes  that 
the  epidemic  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Chapman,  was  that  described  by 
Dr.  Bush  as  having  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1780,  called  break-bone  fever,  from  the  violence  of 
its  pains,  but  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  was  the 
disease  since  better  known  under  the  name  of  dengue.  Dr. 
Wood,  from  this  fact,  suggests  a  trial  of  eupatorium  in  that  very 
painful  epidemic  disease. 

Various  practitioners  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  have 
testified  to  the  great  value  of  Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  in  the 
treatment  and  oure  of  intermittent  fevers. 

Dr.  Andrew  Anderson,  of  New  York,  has  borne  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  in  malarial  fever.  He 
states  that  this  remedy  was  used  in  nearly  every  case  of  inter- 
mittent fever  that  occurred  in  the  New  York  Alms-house  in 
1812,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  and  with  uniform 
success.  It  was  given  either  in  decoction  or  in  powder  from  20* 
to  80  grains  every  second  hour  during  the  intermission. 

Out  of  the  large  number  which  had  been  successfully  treated 
with  the  Eupatorium,  Dr.  Anderson  detailed  six  cases  of  inter* 
mittent,  quotidian!  tertian,  and  quartan ;  in  these  cases  the  curea 
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appeared  to  have  been  as  expeditious  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  Peruvian  Bark.  In  remittent  fever  he  found  that 
as  a  sudorific  it  produced  the  most  salutary  effects. 

Dr.  Anderson  supports  his  own  experience  by  the  testimony 
of  several  distinguished  practitioners. 

Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Baird  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever, 
after  proper  evacuations,  placed  almost  exclusive  dependence  on 
sudorifics,  and  amongst  this  class  of  remedies  they  considered* 
the  Eupatorium,  administered  in  the  form  of  decoction,  of  great 
value..  The  disease  called  by  some  the  petechial  or  spotted  fever, 
and  by  others  the  malignant  pleurisy,  or  typhoid  pneumonia,  has 
been  more  successfully  treated  by  the  class  of  remedies  denomi- 
nated sudorifics  than  by  any  other,  and  in  many  cases  of  this 
epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  winter 
of  1812~13;  after  the  proper  evacuation  had  been  employed,  the 
Eupatorium  was  resorted  to,  and  its  sudorific,  its  tonic,  and  its 
cordial  properties  were  clearly  demonstrated  and  much  benefit 
was  derived  from  its  use. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Eberlie  to  its  use  in  intermittent  fever 
is  not  so  favorable  as  that  of  Dr.  Anderson.  In  his  notice  of 
the  medicinal  effects  of  this  plant  in  his  therapeutics,  he  says : 
"Dr.  Anderson  states,  that  this  remedy  was  used  in  nearly 
every  case  of  intermittent  that  occurred  in  the  New  York 
Alms-house  in  1812,  instead  of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  and  that  it 
uniformly  proved  successful.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  some- 
times proved  successful  in  this  disease;  but  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  with  it  does  not  lead  me  to  form  a  very  high 
opinion  of  it  in  this  respect.  I  have  known  it  to  remove  the 
disease  in  a  few  instances,  by  producing  vomiting  and  copious 
perspiration.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  I 
have  tried  it  no  manifest  advantage  was  obtained." — Thera- 
peutics.    Vol  2,  p.  194.  N 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Wood  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Eberlie  : 
"  From  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  Dr.  Anderson  (New  York, 
1813),  it  would  appear  to  have  been  employed  with  very  great 
success  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents  in  one  of  the  New 
York    hospitals.    Subsequent    observation   of   its  effects   has 
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proved  less  favorable;  and  employed  as  a  mere  antiperiodic,  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  prescribing  bark  or  quinine  in  the  inter- 
missions, it  eannot  be  relied  on.  Bat  I  have  known  it  to  super- 
sede the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  when  given  in  emetio 
doses,  in  the  state  of  strong  tepid  infusion,  shortly  before  the 
period  for  the  return  of  the  chills;  and  if  jointly  with  this 
method  of  exhibition,  it  be  administered  in  moderated  doses,  at 
short  intervals  during  the  apyrexia,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
will  often  prove  successful.  Still  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  sulphate 
of  quinia  in  certainty,  while,  in  its  effects  as  thus  used,  it  is 
much  more  disagreeable.  It  may  be  very  appropriately  tried  in 
obstinate  and  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  intermittent  fever 
in  which  quinia  has  become  offensive  to  the  patient,  or  inope- 
rative from  repetition.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  its 
comparative  efficacy  in  remittents,  in  which,  however,  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  perspiration  is  somewhat  in  its  favor." — Ther- 
apeutics and  Pharmachology.     Vol,  1,  p.  298. 

Dr.  Chapman,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  experience  was  cer- 
tainly equal  to,  if  not  larger,  than  that  of  Dr.  Eberlie  and  Wood, 
sustains  fully  the  statements  of  Dr.  Anderson :  "  I  have  had 
lately  put  into  my  hands  a  very  well  written  traot,  in  which  the 
properties  and  medical  applications  of  this  article  are  fully 
described.  By  the  reports  of  the  writer,  it  appears  that  in  the 
publio  institutions  of  New  York,  it  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  intermittent,  remittent  and  yellow  fever,  in  typhus 
pneumonia  and  catarrhal  fevers,  in  several  cutaneous  affection?, 
in  dropsies,  and  for  the  removal  of  mere  debility.  By  properly 
regulating  the  administration  of  the  medicine  it  has,  according 
to  him,  fulfilled  successfully,  all  these  diversified  indications. 
After  making  due  abatement  for  the  confidence  in  which  new 
and ,  favorite  remedies  are  always  announced,  I  entertain  little 
suspicion  of  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts.  My  own  observa- 
tions, together  with  communications  which  I  have  received 
from  highlyfrespectable  sources,  would,  indeed,  nearly  confirm 
every  part  of  the  preceding  statement  relative  to  the  efficacy  of 
this  medicine,  and  especially  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fever. 
To  these  affections  it  seems  particularly  adapted,  inasmuch  as. 
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having  the  united  properties  of  a  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  its  use 
may  be  continued  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  paroxysm,  as 
well  as  daring  the  apyrexia." — Elements  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  by  N.  Chapman.     Vol.  2,  p.  445. 

Dr.  Ansel  W.  Ives,  of  New  York,  the  editor  of  the  Pharma- 
cologia,  (of  Dr.  J.  A.  Paris,)  adds  his  testimony  to  the  correct* 
ness  of  Dr.  Anderson's  observations:  "It  was  long  ago  used 
as  a  tonic  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  but  its  properties 
were  not  fully  investigated  and  its  remedial  character  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession,  till  the  publication  of  Dr.  Andrew  An- 
derson's excellent  inaugural  dissertation  on  the  Eupatorium 
Perfoliatum  in  1813.  From  that  time  to  the  present  its  repu- 
tation has  been  increasing.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  from  the 
diversified  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  it,  by  varying  the 
preparation  and  the  dose.  These  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
secure  its  operation  as  a  tonic,  emetic,  laxative,  and  sudorific ; 
and  from  its  effects  in  opening  the  secretions  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  bitter  or  tonic,  of  equal  activity, 
that  can  be  exhibited  in  febrile  affections,  with  so  little  danger  of 
increasing  excitement  or  producing  congestion.  In  the  year 
1814,  while  resident  physician  to  the  New  York  Alms-house,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  testing  its  tonic  properties,  as  it 
was  enjoined,  from  motives  of  economy,  upon  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  institution,  to  substitute  this  article  for  the 
Peruvian  Bark,  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  patient. 
In  many  instances  it  proved  an  efficacious  substitute.  It  is  a 
valuable  emetic  in  the  early  stage  of  autumnal  in ter mitten ts." — 
Pharmacologic,  be,  by  J.  A.  Paris,  M.  D.,  dsc.,  with  additions,  by 
Ansel  W.  Ives,  M.  D.    New  York,  182a.     Vol  11,  p.  143. 

Dr.  Bigelow  has  prescribed  an  infusion  of  the  Eupatorium  in 
various  instances  to  patients  in  the  low  stages  of  fever,  where  it 
has  appeared  instrumental  in  supporting  the  strength  and  pro- 
moting a  moisture  of  the  skin,  without  materially  increasing  the 
heat  of  the  body.  He  has  also  found  the  cold  infusion  or  de- 
ooction  a  serviceable  tonic  in  loss  of  appetite  and  other  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  in  general  debility  of  the  system. — 
Am.  Med.  Botany.     Vol.  1,  p.  37. 
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We  hope  that  we  will  be  excused  for  multiplying  testimonies 
to  the  medicinal  value  of  this  plant.  We  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  such  an  examination  of  its  merits  as  embraced  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  and  reliable  writers,  would  prove 
valuable  as  well  as  interesting.  At  some  future  time  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  present  an  extended  chemical  analysis  of  its  con- 
stituents, together  with  numerous  experiments  upon  its  physio- 
logical and  therapeutic  action. 

When  employed  as  a  tonic,  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of 
the  powder  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day ;  the  cold  infusion 
made  in  the  proportion, of  jj  to  Oj  of  water,  may  be  taken  as  a 
tonic  in  doses  of  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 

When  intended  to  act  as  an  emetic,  an  ounce  of  the  plant  is 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  down  to  one  pint,  and  this  is  taken 
in  the  dose  of  two  fluid  ounces  every  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
until  the  emetic  effect  is  produced; 

The  warm  infusion  is  said  by  Dr.  Bigelow  to  be  a  convenient 
substitute  for  that  of  chamomile  flowers  in  facilitating  the  ope- 
ration of  an  emetic.  Dr.  Anderson  gave  the  powder  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fever  in  doses  of  from  20  to  80  grains 
every  second  hour  during  the  intermission. 

In  the  treatment  of  both  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  the 
warm  decoction  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the 
leaves  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  may  be  administered  in  the 
dose  of  a  wineglassful  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  according  to 
circumstances.  Of  course  the  amount  administered  will  be  reg- 
ulated in  great  measure  by  its  emetic  and  cathartic  effects. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Beck  says:  "The  bone  set  (Bupatorium)  and  the 
snake  root,  (Serpentaria  Virginiana),  have  long  been  held  in 
great  repute,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  all  fevers  of  a  low 
grade,  whether  intermittent,  remittent  or  continued ;  and  it  is 
especially  for  these  diseases,  or  the  so-called  typhoid  and  camp 
fevers,  that  I  would  press  their  merits  upon  the  attention  of  the 
profession. 

"About  two  years  ago,  I  had  some  eight  or  ten  oases  at  one 
time,  on  a  farm,  of  what  is  generally  called  typhoid  fever,  and, 
after  giving  some  mild  mercurial,  I  used  a  cold  decoction — I 
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prefer  the  deooction  to  the  infusion — in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  bone-set  and  the  same 
quantity  of  snake-root  to  a  pint  of  water,  giving  of  that  a  wine- 
glassful  every  three  or  four  hours,  day  and  night,  pro  re  nata, 
with  entire  success;  that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  I  used  no  other 
tonic,  and  all  the  patients  had  a  good  recovery.  This  decoction 
as  far  as  my  limited  experience  goes,  can  be  given  when  neither 
quinine  nor  cinchona  may  be  admissible.  It  also  makes  an  ad- 
mirable menstruum  for  the  Tr.  Cinchona  Comp. 

NO.  17. — WILD   HORBHOUND  (EUPATORITJM  VKRBBNNJB  FOLIUM). 

Botanical  Description.— Thte  species  of  the  Eupatorlum  is  an  indigenous  perennial 

Sant,  with  an  herbaceous  stem,  which  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  supports  sessile, 
fltinct,  ovate,  acute,  scabrous  leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  coarsely  serrate  at  the 
base,  the  uppermost  entire.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  composed  of  fire  florets 
within  each  calyx,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  corymb,  it  is  in  flower  from  August 
to  November.    The  whole  hero  is  employed  as  a  medicine.— IT.  S.  DUp.t  p.  375. 

Geographical  Distribution. — It  abounds  in  low  wet  places  from 
New  England  to  Georgia,  and  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
Southern  States.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  special  examination 
of  its  chemical  composition  has  ever  been  made. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses. — This  plant  has  been  extensively 
employed  in  domestic  practice  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fever,  colds,  and  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system.  The  med- 
icinal properties  of  this  plant  appear  to  have  been  first  brought 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  the  Hon.  George 
Jones,  President  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society,  who  thus 
describes  its  medical  virtues :  "  It  serves  as  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  Peruvian  bark,  and,  indeed,  among  the  planters, 
in  or  near  the  sea-board,  it  supersedes  the  bark  in  the  cure  of 
fevers.  It  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  mildly  cathartic, 
and  does  not  oppress  the  stomach,  as  the  bark  is  apt  to  do — 
hence  it  may  often  be  exhibited  where  the  cinchona  is  inad- 
missible. It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  infusion.  One 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves,  infused  into  a  quart  of  water,  may  be 
taken  daily,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  ounces  every  hour  or 
two.  It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  Peruvian  bark, 
and,  though  it  may  sometimes  fail  of  producing  the  desired 
effect,  I  think  it  well  deserves  a  station  among  the  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica."    Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Therapeutics,  after 
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quoting  the  testimony  of  the  President  of  the  Georgia  Medical 
Society,  says :  il  In  this  sentiment  I  entirely  ooincide.  My 
own  practice  has  not  afforded  me  many  opportunities  of  using 
it,  but  I  distinctly  recollect  that  in  Virginia,  my  native  State,  it 
was  a  common  and  efficacious  remedy  in  the  cases  which  have 
been  mentioned— and  to  these  I  might  add  the  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, or  obstinate  coughs — and  also  a  bitter  tonic,  in  weak  and 
depraved  states  of  the  stomach.  It  was  indeed  in  these  latter 
cases  that  it  appeared  to  display  its  best  powers.  The  popular 
mode  of  using  the  horehound  is  as  a  tea ;  and  sometimes,  for 
coughs,  it  is  made  into  a  syrup  or  candy." — Therapeutics.  Vol. 
2,  p.  447. 

I  have  employed  the  wild  horehound,  both  by  itself  and  in 
conjunction  with  Gornus  Florida,  in  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  colds  and  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  with  very 
good  success.  In  my  native  county,  Liberty,  it  has  for  many 
years  (as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
probably  from  the  first  settlement  of  this  portion  of  Georgia), 
been  employed  extensively  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  fevers  and 
colds. 

It  may  be  administered  in  somewhat  larger  doses  than  the 
preceding  species. 

NO.  18. — YELLOW  JASMINE  (QELSEMINUM  SEMPERVTREN8) . 

According  to  Dr.  Cleaveland,  of  Cincinnati,  the  value  of  the 
Yellow  Jasmine  in  malarial  fever  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  a  planter,  suffering  under  bilious  fever,  who  took,  by  mistake, 
an  infusion  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  and  was  cured,  although 
for  a  time  he  lost  all  muscular  power.  It  has  been  announced 
as  a  speedy  cure  for  intermittent  fever,  and  has  been  largely 
used  in  this  disease  in  the  Western  States. 

Dr.  Nash,  of  Norfolk,  who  has  employed  it  in  many  cases  of 
fever,  affirms  that  it  has  produced  the  most  desirable  effects, 
neither  age  nor  sex  interfering  with  its  exhibition ;  and  whilst 
he  does  not  rely  solely  upon  it  in  all  cases,  especially  those  of  a 
high  grade,  he  still  thinks  that  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  coeffi- 
cient with  quinine  in  fevers. 
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It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mayes,  who  has  published  a  most  valuable  paper 
upon  the  Gelseminum,  in  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and 
Review,  for  Maroh,  1857,  recommends  the  following  formula  for 
the  tincture :  "  Four  ounces  of  the  fresh  root,  clipped  small,  t^> 
one  pint  of  dilated  alcohol;  macerate  for  fourteen  days."  Dose 
for  adults  from  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  repeated  as  frequently  as 
circumstances  may  require.  Dr.  Bachelor  thus  prepares  the 
tincture :  "  A  bottle  is  loosely  filled  with  the  bark  of  the  fresh 
root  |  equal  parts  of  whisky  and  water  are  added  ;  and  the  bark 
is  macerated  for  fourteen  days ;  twenty  to  sixty  drops  of  this 
infusion  may  be  used  at  a  dose,  alone  or  combined  with  quinine." 

Whether  or  not  the  Yellow  Jasmine  possesses  any  an ti pe- 
riodic properties,  it  certainly  possesses  valuable  sedative  prop* 
erties,  and  is  capable,  by  controlling  irregular  nervous  action,  of 
aiding  greatly  the  powers  of  nature  in  fever,  and  also  the  action 
of  other  remedies.  The  testimony  to  its  sedative  powers  is 
unequivocal. 

Dr.  Mayes  affirms  that  he  has  never  been  disappointed  in  a 
single  instance  in  obtaining  a  direct  sedative  action  from  the 
use  of  the  Gelseminum;  "the  patient  being  speedily  quieted, 
although  he  may  have  been  excessively  agitated  previous  to  its 
administration.  Under  its  influence  restlessness  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  calm  repose,  and  the  excited,  frequent  pulse  tempers 
down  to  tranquillity.  These  favorable  impressions  must  be 
secured,  however,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  dose,  as  its 
effects  are  not  very  durable,  wearing  off  in  two  or  three  hours. 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  administer  the  medicine  in  doses 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  every  two  or  three  hours,  until,  under  the  influence 
of  more  radical  remedies,  the  disease  has  been  permanently  con- 
trolled." And  his  desire,  by  the  strong  advocacy  of  this  medi- 
cine, is  "to  bring  it  into  notice  as  an  admirable  agent  for 
controlling  irregular  nervous  action,  and  bringing  about  in  the 
system  a  state  of  repose  favorable  for  obtaining  the  full  action 
of  other  and  more  radical  treatment." 

Drs.  Cleveland,  Branch,  Nash,  Douglas,  and  others,  have,  in 
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like  manner,  testified  to  its  narcotic,  nervine,  anti-spasmodic 
and  sedative  effects. 

Dr.  Durham,  in  a  communication  to  the  Medical  Purveyor  of 
the  army,  says:  "The  Gelseminum  Sempervirens  or  Yellow 
Jasmine  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  potent  febrifuge 
remedies  known  to  the  profession.  This  potency  seems  to  de- 
pend on  its  relaxing  and  antispasmodic  properties,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  in  con- 
trolling  which  no  other  known  agent  is  comparable*  It  is  now 
need  and  highly  extolled  by  many  respectable  physicians,  in  all 
fevers  except  the  congestive  form.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the 
only  agent  yet  discovered  capable  of  subduing,  in  from  two  to 
twenty  hours,  and  without  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  pa- 
tient, the  most  formidable  and  most  complicated,  as  well  as  the 
most  simple  fevers,  incident  to  our  country  and  climate,  quieting. 
att~  nervous  irritability  and  excitement,  equalizing  the  circula- 
tion, promoting  perspiration,  and  rectifying  the  various  secre- 
tions without  causing  nausea^  vomiting  or  purging,  and  is  also 
adapted  to  any  stage  of  the  disease.  It  may  follow  any  preoed* 
ing  treatment  with  safety.  Its  effects  are  clouded  vision, 
double-sightedness,  or  even  complete  prostration  and  inability 
to  open  the  eyes,  and  which  pass  off  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the 
patient  refreshed  and  completely  restored ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
heaviness  or  partial  closing  of  the  eyes  is  induced,  no  more  of 
the  remedy  is  necessary,  although  those  effects  should  follow  the 
first  dose.  If  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  patient  can  not 
open  his  eyes,  the  relaxation  may  be  too  great  for  the  system  to 
recover  from;  its  use  should  cease  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
abovenamed  are  produced. 

The  control  of  Gelseminum  over  the  nervous  system  is  com- 
plete. It  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  all  forms  of  neuralgia, 
nervous  and  bilious,  headache,  chorea,  hemorrhage,  rheumatism, 
gout  and  various  other  diseases.  It  is,  however,  in  fevers  that 
its  good  effects  are  most  observable. 

MO.  19.— APOOYNUM  OANNABINUM  (INDIAN  HEMP). 

This,  in  appropriate  doses,  is  emetic,  cathartic,  diaphoretic) 
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diuretic  and  alterative.  I  have  used  it  for  twenty  years  in  hepatic 
derangements;  fevers,  dropsy,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
and  many  other  diseases,  and  can  say  most  positively  that  I 
have  found  but  few  agents,  in  the  certainty  and  promptness  of 
whose  actions  I  have  such  confidence. 

NO.  20. — CORALLORHIZA  ODONTORHIZA  (OORAL  BOOT). 

I  believe  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  the  best  sources 
of  information  accessible  to  me,  that  this  is  the  most  prompt  and 
powerful  diaphoretic  yet  discovered.  Diaphoresis  follows  its 
administration  without  any  increase  in  the  heart's  action.  As  a 
diaphoretic  in  all  fevers  and  inflammatory  diseases,  it  has  no 
equal.  Its  good  effects  in  low  stages  of  fevers  are  very  marked. 
Its  properties  are  probably  diaphoretic,  febrifuge,  sedative  and 
tonic.  It  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in  cramps,  flatulency, 
erysipelas,  pleurisy,  night  sweats,  &c. 

In  combination  with  the  Discorea  Villosa,  it  is  almost  a  specific 
in  flatulent  and  bilious  colic.  For  the  relief  of  after-pains,  sup- 
pression of  lochia,  and  the  febrile  symptoms,  by  which  these  are 
sometimes  accompanied,  there  is  no  known  agent  superior  or 
equal  to  it.    It  relieves  fever  without  producing  debility. 

NO.  21. — HYDRASTIS  CANADENSIS  (BLOOD  BOOT). 

Dr.  W.  W.  Durham  says :  This  is  a  most  powerful  tonic.  In 
the  treatment  of  diseased  mucous  membranes  I  know  no  sub- 
stitute for  it.  With  its  peculiar  action  on  mucous  membranes  I 
have  been  acquainted  more  than  twenty  year6.  Combined  with 
Geranium  Maculatum,  Liriodendron  Tulipifera  and  Rhus  Vil- 
losu8,  in  decoction,  or  tincture,  it  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in 
chronic  diarrhoBa  and  dysentery.  In  all  chronic  affections  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy. 

In  gonorrhea  and  gleet,  I  consider  it  to  be  almost  a  specific 
In  these  latter  diseases,  I  sometimes  find  it  advisable  to  combine 
a  few  grains  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  ounce  of  tincture.  I  have 
used  it  for  years  in  gonorrhea  and  gleet,  and  have  never  failed 
to  cure  when  my  directions  were  followed.  It  is  equally  potent 
in  leuchorrhcea.    Externally  I  have  used  it  with  much  success  in 
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ophthalmic  diseases.     Whenever  a  tonic  is  needed  Hydrastis  is 
applicable. 

NO.  22.— ASOLEPIAS  SYMAOA  (COMMON  MILK  WEED). 

This  speoies  of  the  Asclepias  is  very  common  in  the  United 
States,  growing  in  sandy  fields,  on  the  road  sides,  and  on  the 
banks  of  streams  from  New  England  to  Georgia.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  August.    The  root  is  the  part  used  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Cauthom,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  given  the 
root  of  this  plant  with  success  in  six  cases  of  intermittent  fever. 

Dr.  Cauthom  has  used  the  root  in  the  form  of  pills,  contain- 
ing two  or  three  grains,  sometimes  combined  with  capsicum, 
sometimes  given  alone.  A  cure  has  followed  the  use  of  one 
dozen  of  the  pills,  two  having  been  taken  at  intervals  of  every 
two  or  three  hours.  He  affirms  that  the  root  of  this  plant  pro- 
duces none  of  the  distressing  symptoms  which  often  attend  the 
administration  of  quinine.  It  is  worthy  of  a  more  extended 
trial. 


TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  DY8ENTERY  AND  DIARRHEA. 
By  E.  S.  F&azeb,  M.  D.,  St   Louis. 

In  proceeding  to  give  my  treatment  of  Chronio  Dysentery 
and  Diarrhea,  I  propose  giving  only  the  treatment  proper,  pass- 
ing over  symptoms,  pathology,  &c.  Let  me,  at  the  outset,  pre- 
mise by  saying  the  treatment  is  only  applicable  to  the  very  last 
or  purely  chronic  conditions  of  the  above  diseases. 

I  commence  the  treatment  by  giving  two  large  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  decoction  of  simaruba  every  four  hours  and  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  Hope's  mixture  between  each  dose  of  the  sim- 
aruba, or,  in  other  words,  I  give  the  two  preparations  named 
above  in  the  doses  named  every  two  hours — taking  the  same 
medicine  only  every  four  hours.  During  the  administration  of 
these  remedies,  and  for  some  weeks  after  their  discontinuance, 
I  give  an  infusion  of  frost  wort — a  medium-sized  wineglassful 
of  the  tea  every  two  or  three  hours.  I  prepare  the  tea  by  add- 
ing one  quart  of  boiling  water  to  one  ounce  of  the  frost  wort. 
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I  persevere  in  the  above  treatment  until  the  bowels  are  cor- 
rected, when,  if  the  patient  be  anemic,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  I  give  in  connection  with  the  frostwort  tea,  the  Syr. 
Proto.  Nitrate  of  Iron  twenty  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

During  the  progress  of  the  case  the  patient  should  be 
restricted  to  a  milk  diet ;  indeed,  in  the  more  aggravated  cases, 
I  do  not  permit  them  to  use  any  other  diet  whatever,  not  even 
a  crumb  of  bread.  1  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
bowels  remain  perfectly  at  rest. 

Below  I  give  the  recipes  as  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  Eugene 
S.  Massot,  Druggist,  at  corner  of  Spruce  and  Fourth  streets.  I 
consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
above  diseases,  that  the  medicines  should  be  fresh  and  pure,  and 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care  $id  circumspection. 

The  following  is  my  formulae  for  making  the  Compound  Infu- 
sion of  Simaruba : 
« 

R.    Simaruba  Bark  (bruised)  3vj 

Boiling  water,  q.  s.  to  make  3 12  of  the  infusion  ; 

strain  and  add  Holland  Gin,  -  -  -  Jiv 
Loaf  Sugar, 3ij 

Bottle  for  use. 

I  also  append  the  following  account  of  the  celebrated  Hope's 
Nitrous  Acid  Mixture,  taken  from  the  Edinburg  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  January,  1824,  entitled :  "  Observations  on  the 
powerful  effects  of  a  mixture  containing  Nitrous  Acid  and  Opium 
in  curing  Dysentery,  Cholera  and  Diarrhea,  by  Thomas  Hope, 
Esq.,  Surgeon,  Chatham  " ;  More  than  26  years  ago,  when  at- 
tending a  case  of  Dysentery,  in  which  the  usual  remedies  had 
been  prescribed  in  vain,  the  patient  determined  on  his  own 
accord  to  take  a  medicine  I  had  sent  for  his  nurse,  who  was 
worn  out  with  attention  to  her  charge,  and  complained  of  ex- 
cessive thirst.  It  occurred  to  me  to  give  an  aoid  to  alleviate  her 
complaint,  and  in  order  to  obviate  any  unpleasant  effects  to 
join  opium  with  it.    I  accordingly  sent  the  following : 
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E.    Acid  Nitrosi, 3ii 

Ext.  Opii,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  grs.ij 

Aqua, gij    M. 

Cap.  cochl  minus  ter  quarterve  in  die, 

And  the  patient  with  Dysentery  having  taken  some  of  this 
medicine  the  effect  produced  was  so  great  that  it  no  less  sur- 
prised him,  who  by  a  continuance  of  it  recovered,  than  it 
did  myself. 

The  form  of  the  medicine,  as  I  used  it  in  all  the  cases  refer- 
red to,  is  as  follows : 

E.    Acid  Nitrosi, 3i 

Mist.  Camphor,  jviij 

Misce  et  adde 
TinctOpii. gttxl 

Sig :  One-fourth  part  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

In  chronic  Dysentery  the  dose  of  two  ounces,  three  times  a 
day,  is  quite  sufficient.  The  remedy  is  grateful  to  the  taste, 
abates  thirst,  soon  removes  the  intensity  of  pain,  and  procures, 
in  general,  a  speedy  and  permanent  relief.  No  previous  prepa- 
ration is  required  for  taking  it,  nor  any  other  care  whilst  taking 
it,  except  the  keeping  of  the  hands  and  feet  warm,  preserving 
the  body  as  much  as  possible  from  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or 
currents  of  air,  and  making  use  of  warm  barley-water  or  thin 
gruel  and  a  diet  of  sago  or  tapioca.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  remedy,  the  good  effects  of  whioh  I  now  detail,  is  Ni- 
trous Acid,  with  Opium — not  Nitric  Acid,  with  opium.  I  have 
not  found  Nitric  Acid,  with  Opium,  to  produce  any  good  effect ; 
for,  having  expended  my  Nitrous  Acid,  I  sent  to  a  chemist  for 
a  fresh  supply,  who,  by  mistake,  sent  me  Nitric  Acid,  which  I 
used  merely  by  way  of  trial,  but  found  it  not  in  any  beneficial  to 
my  patients. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  say  to  my  professional  brethren,  that  no 
treatment  by  me,  or  under  my  observation,  approximates  the 
suceess  of  this  in  all  the  purely  chronic  oases  of  Dysentery  and 
Diarrhea, 
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A  CASE  OF  INDOLENT  ULCERATION,  INVOLVING  ALMOST 
THE  ENTIRE  LEG  IN  ITS  CIRCUMFERENCE,  INCLUDING  THE 
ANKLE  JOINT— AMPUTATION  AND  RAPID  RECOVERY. 

By  T.  Chalmers  Dow,  M.  D. 

Was  called  October  10th  to  see  Phiilis  B.,  a  respectable  colored 
woman,  aged  about  forty  years.  General  health  remarkably 
good,  the  mother  of  one  child,  now  grown.  On  examination,  dis- 
covered extensive  ulcerations  reaching  from  below  the  ankle  joint 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  knee.  The  former  was  seriously 
involved,  yet  locomotion,  even  to  great  distances,  was  still  kept 
up,  though  the  joint  was  incapable  of  active  or  passive  motion. 
She  can  attribute  the  affection  to  no  exciting  cause ;  has  received 
no  blow  or  wound,  nor  has  she  been  the  subject  of  any  disease 
by  which  this  affliction  could  have  been  predisposed.  The  in- 
ception of  this  rather  anomalous  case  was  first  noticed  about 
five  years  ago,  in  a  little  pimple,  as  it  were,  making  its  appear- 
ance on  the  shin,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  small  ulcer,  and  this 
was  but  the  prelude  to  similar  involvement  of  almost  the  entire 
right  inferior  extremity  below  the  knee.  Daring  this  period  she 
has  suffered  constantly  from  persistent  pain,  of  a  dull  character, 
which,  at  intervals,  would  be  succeeded  by  sharp,  lancinating 
twinges.  Loss  of  rest,  and  her  agonizing  sufferings,  made  her 
look  very  wan  and  feeble ;  otherwise  her  condition  was  favor- 
able for  operating.  The  discharge  from  the  large  ulcerated  sur- 
face was  profuse  in  an  ichorous  fetid  pus,  requiring  almost  unin- 
termitting  ablation.  She  had  consulted  many  physicians,  whose 
advice  and  treatment  failed  to  palliate  her  affliction,  or  retard 
the  disease.  She  has  ever  been  an  active,  industrious  woman, 
and  has  only  been  able  to  procure  rest  from  opiates.  The  inter- 
nal malleolus  could  not  be  distinguished ;  in  its  stead,  a  large 
cavity  existed,  constantly  discharging  pus.  She  has  lately  con- 
fined her  treatment  to  cold  water  dressing  exclusively. 

Prof.  Paul  P.  Eve,  now  of  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  and 
other  professional  gentlemen  concurring  in  the  opinion,  that 
amputation  afforded  the  only  possible  means  of  relief,  this  was 
accordingly  performed  in  their  presence  on  the  12th  of  October, 
below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  by  the  antero  posterior  flap 
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method,  and  the  surface  presented  by  the  division  being  unusu- 
ally healthy  in  appearance.  The  usual  dressings  were  employed, 
and  the  stump  has  literally  healed  by  the  first  intention,  strange 
to  say,  no  suppuration  occurring  during  her  speedy  convales- 
cence. The  crystals  of  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in  linseed  oil 
have  been  used  as  an  application  to  the  stump,  with  decided 
benefit — an  auxiliary  of  value  also  as  a  disinfectant.  Discharged 
the  case  three  weeks  after  operation,  patient  moving  about  the 
room,  from  chair  to  chair,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  has  already 
decided  to  procure  an  artificial  limb. 


A  CASE  OF  PLACENTA— PREVIA. 
Beported  by  J.  P.  Chkbitey,  M.  D.,  New  Market,  Mo. 

Early  on  the  second  day  of  the  present  month,  I  was  requested 
to  visit  a  lady  living  eight  miles  in  the  country,  who,  the  mes- 
senger stated,  was  in  confinement,  with  some  abnormal  condi- 
tion present,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  know.  I  accord- 
ingly hastened  to  the  patient,  taking  a  case  of  obstetrical 
instruments  with  me,  for  use  if  necessary.  I  found  my  vener- 
able professional  friend,  Dr.  Robinson,  of  BidgeLy,  in  attendance, 
having  been  with  the  patient  for  the  past  48  hours,  and  having, 
in  the  meantime,  before  my  arrival,  had  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
sel of  our  mutual  friend  Dr.  E.  MoD.  Coffey,  of  Camden  Point. 
Dr.  E.  gave  me  the  following  history  of  the  case  before  I  visited 
the  room  of  the  patient : 

Mrs.  W.,  a  stout  and  healthy  lady,  the  mother  of  three  or  four 
children,  was  pregnant,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  on. 
the  first  of  September,  at  which  time  she  received  a  hurt  from 
the  kick  of  a  cow,  but  received  no  immediate  ill  consequences 
from  it ;  however,  in  a  few  days,  she  had  a  copious  hemorrhage- 
from  the  womb,  which  continued  more  or  less  copiously  from 
that  time  until  two  days  ago,  when  it  became  so  profuse  that 
medical  advice  was  sought. 

There  being  no  indications  of  labor  present,  and  being  wholly 

unable  to  determine  from  what  cause  the  hemorrhage  continued,, 
87 
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the  medical  attendants  need  various  means  for  its  arrest,  bat 
without  any  permanent  success,  the  patient  all  the  while  sink- 
ing into  dangerous  exhaustion. 

I  entered  the  patient's  room  and  found  her  condition  pitiable 
in  the  extreme — face  white  and  bloodless,  and  oovered  with  cold 
perspiration;  radial  pulse,  wholly  imperceptible;  the  bed,  bed 
clothing,  and  every  thing  about  the  room,  even  to  the  floor,  under 
the  bed,  completely  saturated  with  blood.    The  patient,  indif- 
ferent to  everything  which  was  transpiring  round  her,  presented 
no  signs  of  labor,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovery.    A 
vaginal  examination  now  discovered  the  os  uteri  soft  and  yield- 
ing, through  which  I  insinuated  the  index  finger  and  found  what 
I  had  already  supposed — the  Placenta  presenting,  apparently 
centrally  located.    This  discovery  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  my  friend  Dr.  R,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  to  make 
an  effort  at  immediate  delivery,  by  turning.    On  repairing  to 
the  patient  again,  however,  I  bethought  myself  of  Lee's  method 
of  rupturing  the  membranes,  and  thus  setting  up  uterine  action. 
1  therefore  immediately  passed  my  finger  through  the  placenta, 
felt  the  fetal  membranes,  and  ruptured  them,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  discharge  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  black,  offen- 
sive amniotic  fluid — pain  immediately  came  on,  the  hemorrhage 
ceased,  and  with  my  persistent  effort,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
ergot  and  brandy,  the  dilatation  was  completed  and  the  ohild's 
head  resting  on  the  perineum  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Fearing 
to  tax  the  efforts  of  the  exhausted  mother  further,  I  applied  the 
forceps  and  completed  the  delivery  without  trouble.     The  child 
was  dead,  but  as  it  had  all  appearances  of  having  only  recently 
been  living,  all  possible  was  done  for  its  restoration,  but  with- 
out any  good  effect.    The  placenta  was  duly  removed,  but  was 
so  mutilated  that  we  could  learn  nothing  as  to  its  abnormal 
detachment. 

The  woman  reacted  in  a  few  hours,  under  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  stimulants  and  aliment,  and  made  a  good  recovery 
under  the  ordinary  treatment. 
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VACCINATION. 

By  Kimbal  Favor,  M.  D. 

[Read  before  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society.] 

Probably  no  disease  ever  affected  the  human  family  more  con- 
tagions in  its  nature,  more  loathsome  in  its  effects,  and  more 
generally  fatal,  than  small-pox  was  before  the  discovery  of  vac- 
cination. It  was  more  fatal  to  armies  than  the  sword — followed 
them  in  their  marches— was  propagated  by  them  wherever  they 
went,  and  wherever  planted  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity 
and  fatality.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition  was  exempt  from  its 
ravages ;  no  sanitary  conditions  were  capable  of  preventing  its 
spread. 

It  is  affirmed  that  it  existed  in  China  and  Hindostan  more 
than  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  1517  it 
was  imported  to  the  West  Indies,  ^and  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  New  World.  Three  years  later  it  was  imported  to 
Mexico,  and  spread  with  such  desolation  that  within  three  years, 
according  to  history,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  people  were 
destroyed  in  that  kingdom  alone.  It  was  introduced  into  Ice- 
land in  1707,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  island  was  carried  off  by  its  ravages.  It  reached  Green- 
land in  1783,  and  nearly  depopulated  the  country.  A  means  of 
protecting  the  human  system  from  a  disease  so  loathsome  and 
so  dangerous- justly  excites  the  profound  attention  of  all  medical 
men,  and  deeply  interests  the  whole  human  family. 

To  this  intelligent  audience  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  history 
of  vaccination.  The  millions  of  human  lives  and  incalculable 
amount  of  human  suffering  saved  by  it  attest  its  value.  The 
gift  to  Dr.  Jenner  by  the  British  Parliament  of  £80,000  sterling 
was  but  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the  unspeakable  benefit  he 
had  conferred  upon  mankind. 

The  fourteenth  of  May,  1796,  was  the  birthday  of  vaccination. 
On  that  day  matter  was  taken  from  the  hand  of  Sarah  Nelmes, 
who  had  been  infected  by  milking  her  master's  cows,  and  insert, 
ed  into  the  arms  of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy  about  eight 
years  old.  He  went  through  the  disease  in  a  regular  and  satis, 
factory  manner.     But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  trial 
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remained  to  be  performed.    It  was  needful  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  secure  from  the  contagion  of  6 mall-pox. 

This  point,  so  full  of  anxiety  to  Dr.  Jenner,  was  fairly  put  to 
issue  on  the  first  of  the  following  July.  Variolous  matter  im- 
mediately taken  from  a  pustule  was  carefully  inserted  by  sev- 
eral incisions,  but  no  disease  followed.  Having  collected  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  proofs,  Dr.  Jenner,  in  June,  1798,  published 
his  essay  entitled,  "  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Variola  Vaccina/'  in  which  he  set  forth  theso  proofs  with  such 
effect  as  to  excite  immediate  attention,  and  to  enlist  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  numerous  individuals.  Objections  against 
vaccination,  some  of  them  hypothetical,  some  foolish,  were  of 
course  raised,  as  they  are  raised  against  every  innovation.  But 
new  evidence  in  its  favor  rapidly  accumulated.  It  triumphed 
over  all  cavils,  and  in  six  years  from  its  first  promulgation  the 
discovery  was  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Having  premised  thus  much  respecting  variola  and  vaccinia, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  our  inquiry,  and  discuss 
the  following  questions : 

First. — Vi  hat  is  the  vaccine  disease  ? 

Second. — Does  it  protect  the  human  system  against  small- 
pox, and  to  what  extent? 

Third. — What  are  the  conditions  requisite  to  obtain  its  fullest 
protection  ? 

Fourth. — Is  there  any  danger  attending  vaccination,  and  if 
go,  what  ? 

Different  views  have  been  held  by  medical  men  respecting  the 
proper  answer  to  the  first  question.  Some  have  held  that  cow- 
pox  is  a  disease  sui  generis :  the  mass  of  medical  men,  however, 
consider  it  nothing  more  or  less  than  small-pox,  modified  and 
rendered  milder  and  non-contagious  by  having  passed  through 
the  cow.  That  the  cow  sometimes  contracts  small-pox  from 
man  is  now  well  known.  Let  us  now  examine  the  evidence  on 
that  point. 

The  small-pox  had  been  prevalent  in  the  village  of  Oakly, 
England,  in  September,  1840.  The  last  three  persons  attacked 
were  two  women  and  a  child.    The  cottages  in  which  these 
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three  persons  resided  daring  their  illness  were  situated  on  each 
side  of,  and  closely  connected  with,  a  long,  narrow  meadow,  com* 
prising  scarcely  two  acres.  One  of  the  women,  though  thickly 
covered  with  pustules,  was  not  confined  to  her  bed  after  the  fall 
development  of  the  eruption,  but'frequently  crossed  the  meadow 
to  visit  the  other  patients,  the  woman  and  child,  the  former  be- 
ing in  great  danger  with  the  complaint  and  malignant  form  of 
the  disease.  She  died  on  the  seventh  of  September.  The  inter* 
course  between  the  cottages  across  the  meadow  was  continued 
after  this  event.  On  the  following  day  the  wearing  apparel  of 
the  deceased,  the  bod  clothes,  bedding,  etc.,  of  both  patients  were 
exposed  for  purification  on  the  hedges  bounding  the  meadow. 
The  chaff  of  the  child's  bed  was  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  the 
flock  of  the  deceased  woman's  bed  was  strewed  about  on  the 
grass  within  the  meadow,  where  it  was  exposed  and  turned 
every  night,  and  for  several*  hours  during  the  day,  until  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  eleven  days.  On  that  day  eight  milch 
cows  and  two  young  steers  were  turned  into  the  meadow  to 
graze.  The  proprietor  and  milkers  positively  declare  that  the 
animals  were  in  perfect  health  on  their  first  entering  the  mead- 
ow, but,  within  twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  that  event,  five  of 
the  cows  appeared  to  have  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  teats, 
upon  which,  imbedded  in  the  skin,  were  distinctly  felt  small, 
hard  pimples,  which  daily  increased  injmagnitude  and  tender* 
ness,  and  in  a'week  or  ten  days  rose  into  blisters  and  quickly 
ran  into  brown  and  blackish  scabs. 

At  this  period,  when  the  teats  were  blistered  and  swollen  and ' 
very  tender,  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  first  observed, 
viz. :  sudden  sinking  or  loss  of  milk ;  dribbling  of  saliva  from 
the  mouth,  and  frequent  inflation  and  retraction  of  the  cheeks ; 
starving  of  the  coat;  tucking  up  of  the  limbs  and  sticking  up 
of  the  back ;  and  rapid  loss  of  flesh.  The  process  of  milking 
was  now  very  difficult,  disagreeable,  and  even  dangerous ;  and  on 
the  14th  October,  the  middle  of  the  third  week,  the  detachment 
of  the  crusts  and  loose  cuticle,  and  the  abundant  discharge  of 
pus  on  attempting  to  milk,  compelled  the  milkers  to  desist  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  their  hands.    Soon  after  this  period  th  e 
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cows  became  by  degrees  more  and  more  tranquil,  the  tenderness 
of  the  teats  subsided,  and  at  length  the  animals  recovered  their 
health. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is  that  one  of  the 
steers  was  affected  with  the  same  disease,  which  shows  that  it  was 
not  produced  by  local  irritation  of  the  teats  of  the  cows,  but  by 
soma  cause  to  which  the  steer  was  likewise  exposed. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  Dr.  Sunderland,  of  Bremen,  commu- 
nicated the  small  pox  to  cows,  by  covering  them  with  sheets  be- 
tween which  persons  fatally  affected  with  that  disease  had  lain. 
These  experiments  were  successful  in  a  few  cases,  after  many 
trials. 

If,  tben,  cows  may  take  the  smallpox  in  the  natural  way,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  it  may  be  communicatod  to  them  by 
inoculation.  Facts  are  not  wanting  which  prove  this  to  be  the 
case.  Dr.  Water  house,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
celebrated  Jenner,  says:  At  one  of  our  periodical  vaccinations, 
which  occur  in  New  England  once  in  eight  or  nine  years,  several 
people  drove  their  cows  to  a  hospital  near  a  populous  village,  in 
order  that  their  familios  might  have  the  daily  benefit  of  their 
milk.  These  cows  were  milked  by  persons  in  all  stages  of  small- 
pox. The  consequence  was  that  the  oows  had  an  eruptive  dis- 
order on  their  teats  and  udders,  so  like  the  smallpox  pustules 
that  every  one  in  the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  physician,  declared 
the  cows  had  the  small-pox.  This  was  doubtless  produced  by 
inoculation  from  the  hands  of  the  milkers. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Michel,  in  an  essay  read  before  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  1828,  that  vaccine  matter  having  foiled  in 
Egypt,  medical  gentlemen  were  led  to  institute  certain  experi- 
ments, by  which  it  has  been  discovered  that  by  inoculating  the 
cow  with  small-pox  from  the  human  body,  fine  active  vaccine 
virus  is  produced.  Accounts  have  appeared  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals from  time  to  time  of  similar  experiments  having  been  per- 
formed with  success,  not  only  upon  the  cow,  but  also  upon  other 
animals. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  cow  may  have  small-pot,  contracted 
by  contagion  or  inoculation.    The  fact  is  universally  known 
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among  medical  men  that  lymph  taken  from  the  small-pox  pus- 
tale  in  the  oow  is  the  source  of  the  kine-pock  in  man.  Sarah 
Nelmee,  from  whom  Jenner  took  the  first  matter  he  experi- 
mented with,  doubtless  contracted  the  disease  by  inoculation,  in 
milking  her  master's  cows.  Since  that  time  many  persons  have 
inoculated  the  oow  with  small-pox,  and  produced  the  vaccine 
disease  in  man  with  [matter  thus  obtained  from  the  vesicles  on 
the  cow :  therefore  we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion 
that  kine-pox  and  small-pox,  though  different  in  grade,  are  vir- 
tually the  same  disease. 

Let  us  now  inquire*  "Does  kine-pox  protect  the  system 
against  small-pox,  and  to  what  extent  ?" 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  discuss  this  question,  which  the 
whole  medical  profession  and  the  world  regard  as  settled.  It  is 
a  fact  well  known  that  by  vaccination  small-pox  is  now  prevent- 
ed from  ever  raging  as  an  epidemic  in  armies,  ships,  jails, 
schools,  poor-houses,  or  prisons.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  is 
speedily  checked  by  the  use  of  this  potent  agent;  yet  in  prac- 
tice we  find  that  vast  nuinbers  of  vaccinated  persons  have  small- 
pox in  a  mild  form  [varioloid].  Such  oases  are  notoriously 
common.  We  see  them  in  every  variolous  epidemic,  but  it  is 
upon  the  statistics  of  the  large  small-pox  hospitals  that  we  must 
principally  depend  for  information  on  this  point.  I  shall  refer 
to  but  one,  the  London  Hospital  at  Highgate,  the  largest  prob- 
ably in  the  world.  In  the  year  1860  there  were  in  that  institu- 
tion 858  cases  of  small-pox.  Of  these,  160  had  occurred  to  un- 
vaccinated  persons,!  697  to  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated, 
and  1  to  a  person  who  had  previously  inoculated  small-pox. 
Thus  we  see  that  .more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  cases  for  the 
year  were  post-vaccinated  cases. 

It  likewise  appears  from  Mr.  Marson's  report  in  1860  that  dur- 
ing the  preceding  twenty-five  years  more  than  six  thousand  cases 
of  post-vaccinal  small-pox  were  treated. 

Thus  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  vast  number  of 
vaccinated  persons  are  unprotected  by  the  operation,  or  else  they 
have  lost  the  protection  they  once  possessed.  It  therefore'  is  an 
interesting  and  important  question  whether  the  non-protection 
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of  bo  many  of  the  vaccinated  is  unavoidable,  or  whether  it  is 
because  the  operation  has  been  imperfectly  performed.  In  con- 
sidering this  question  let  us  again  refer  to  statistics. 

Mr.  Marson,  Resident  Surgeon  of  the  Small-Pox  and  Vaccina- 
tion Hospital  at  Highgate,  London,  whose  experience  in  variola 
is  probably  (unequaled  by  that  of  any  living  practitioner,  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Simon,  of  the  privy  council,  the  following  infor- 
mation upon  the  evidence  of  security  or  danger  to  be  inferred 
from  the  number  of  vaccine  cicatrices.  His  information  is  de- 
rived from  data  covering  six  thousand  cases  of  post-vaccinal 
small-pox,  and  running  through  twenty-five  years  of  service. 
From  his  extensive  tables,  as  well  as  from  similar  reports  from 
other  institutions,  it  appears  that  of  those  attacked  with  the 
disease  who  have  never  been  vaccinated,  851  per  cent.  die.  Of 
those  vaccinated, 

Having  1  Vaccine  Soar,  7}  per  cent,  die 
"        2        "       Scars,  41    "     "      " 
u       g        u  «     2}    u     u      " 

44  4  or  more"  u      ^    «     "      " 

In  other  words,  two  soars  protect  those  who  have  varioloid 
from  death  nearly  twice  as  much  as  one  scar— three  soars  more 
than  four  times  as  much,  and  four  scars  ten  times  as  much.  Thus 
we  learn  from  the  highest  statistical  authority  in  the  world  that 
four  well  defined  vesicles,  such  as  will  leave  permanent  scars, 
are  necessary  to  afford  the  human  system  the  highest  protection 
from  deatb,  and  we  may  reasonably  infer  also  from  contagion. 

Now,  if  it  is  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  vaccinated  have  but  one  vaccine  scar,  are  we  not 
justifiable  in  the  conclusion  that  one  reason  why  so  many  vacci- 
nated persons  have  varioloid  is  because  they  have  had  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  vaccine  vesicles;  and  that  to  secure  the  high- 
est degree  of  protection,  as  many  as  four  should  be  produced  ? 

But  there  are  other  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  protection.  It  is  not  necessary  barely  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  have  vesicles — they  must  be  vaccine  vesicles. 
Persons  who  have  had  varioloid,  or  persons  who  have  contract- 
ed the  vaccine  disease  in  milking,  and  perhaps  never  knew  it — 
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persons  whose  mothers  had  variola  or  vaccinia  during  preg- 
nancy with  them,  are  insusceptible  to  the  fall  action  of  the  vac- 
cine virus.  Yet  in  all  these  classes,  imperfect  vaccinal  vesicles 
may  sometimes  be  produced ;  vesicles  which  may  perhaps  repro- 
duce their  like,  but  afford  no  protection. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  many  persons  vaccinate  them- 
selves and  others,  who  jire  incapable  of  distinguishing  a  genuine 
from  a  spurious  vesicle,  can  we  wonder  that  a  vast  number  are 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  vaccination  who  have  no  protection 
at  all,  or  if  any,  one  which  only  slightly  modifies,  and  does  not 
prevent  the  taking  of  small-pox  ?  Erasmus  Wilson,  speaking 
upon  this  subject,  says  :  "  But  as  the  attention  necessary  for  the 
assurance  of  this  condition  has,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases, 
been  omitted,  much  spurious  lymph  has  been  mingled  with  that 
derived  from  the  original  source,  and,  as  a  consequence,  small- 
pox after  vaccination  has  become  more  frequent,  and  vaccina- 
tion has  fallen  into  disrepute." 

((Another  condition  necessary  to  insure  is  that  at  least  one  of 
the  vesicles  produced  by  vaccination  shall  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  unbroken  and  uninjured,  until  the  natural  vaccine 
crust  shall  have  been  formed,  and  shall  have  fallen  in  the  natu- 
ral course.  On  this  point  Wilson  says :  "  That  the  vaccine  pock 
shall  pass  regularly  through  its  course,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  success  of  vaccination.  Jen- 
ner  especially  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  this  rule,  for  he  per- 
ceived that  its  neglect  might  lead  to  the  most  serious  results. 
That  neglect  has,  I  fear,  very  extensively  existed,  find  many  of 
the  distressing  consequences  under  which  we  now  suffer  are 
referable  to  it." 

When  all  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  vaccination  is 
perfect,  and  the  individual  is  secure  from  having  small-pox  for 
many  years,  probably  for  life. 

I  was  prepared  with  statistics  showing  the  danger  of  syphilis 
_£nd  various  cutaneous  diseases  being  communicated  by  vaccina- 
tion ;  also,  with  statistics  showing  the  disastrous  rosults  that 
have  followed  the  vaccination  of  persons  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health,    with  a  vitiated  or   impoverished    condition    of   the 
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blood ;  and  had  also  intended  to  make  some  remarks  npon  ret- 
rovaccination ;  also,  npon  the  selection  and  preservation  of  vac- 
cine matter— but  the  length  of  this  paper  and  the  want  of  time 
prevented  me  from  embodying  them  here*  I  will  therefore  close 
by  summing  up  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  Tnat  kine-pox  and  small-pox  are  the  same  disease ;  that 
the  former  is  the  latter  modified,  rendered  milder  and  non-con- 
tagious by  having  passed  through  the  cow :  that  when  it  protects 
the  vacoinated,  it  is  upon  the  well  known  principle  that  the  hu- 
man system  is  subjeot  to  variola  but  once. 

2d.  That,  if  it  is  not  an  absolute  protective  against  small-pox, 
it  is  so  near  it  that  the  vaccinated  may  be  considered  insuscep- 
tible to  that  disease  for  years,  perhaps  for  life. 

3d.  To  insure  perfeot  protection,  there  must  be  as  many  as 
four  genuine  vaccine  vesicles,  and  one  of  them  at  least  must  go 
through  all  its  stages  without  being  disturbed. 

4th.  That  when  vaccination  is  properly  performed,  with  pure 
vaccine  matter,  upon  a  healthy  subject,  it  is  free  from  any  danger 
to  the  person  vaccinated. 

5th.  That  vaccination  with  matter  taken  from  an  imperfectly 
developed  vesicle  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  affording  any  pro- 
tection. 

6th.  That  vaccination  with  matter  taken  from  a  patient  af- 
fected with  syphilis  in  any  of  its  stages,  or  from  a  person  affect- 
ed with  a  cutaneous  disease,  is  liable  to  produce  a  similar  disease 
in  the  person  vaocinated. 

7th.  That  vaccination  of  a  person  suffering  from  a  vitiated  or 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  even  though  pure  vaccina 
matter  is  used,  is  sometimes  followed  with  very  serious  results, 

8th.  That  where  doubt  exists  that  an  individual  is  protected, 
revaccination  will  insure  protection. — Pacific  Medical  and  Skt- 
gical  Journal.  

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DRUGS. 
The  following  very  excellent  suggestions  on  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines  occur  in  an  address  of  Dr.  T.  King  Chambers, 
delivered  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation : 
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"  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  medicines,  which  may  tend  to  make  this  daily  business 
of  ours  more  available  in  increasing  the  therapeutical  science  : 
(1.)  Let  us  aim  at  giving  only  one  drug  at  a  time,  I  do  not  say 
this  is  always  possible ;  but  at  all  events  let  us  keep  the  desire 
in  our  minds,  and  reckon  a  prescription  good  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  ingredients.  This  simplicity  conduces  not 
only  to  the  good  of  science,  but  of  our  individual  patients,  for 
it  soon  makes  us  much  more  ready  at  suiting  the  special  remedy 
to  the  special  case.  (2.)  It  is  important,  when  we  change  our 
treatment,  to  allow  a  certain  sufficient  interval,  different  in  dif- 
ferent instances,  between  leaving  off  one  medicine  and  beginning 
another.  The  experiments  of  Bttckor  and  others  have  shown  us, 
first,  an  action  of  the  drug  lasting  after  its  apparent  disappear- 
ance from  the  body,  and,  secondly,  a  reaction  of  the  system  op- 
posite to,  though  weaker  than,  the  original  action.  Advantage 
will  accrue  to  the  patient  often  from  this  rule,  too.  For  in- 
stance :  hyoscyamus,  given  for  hypochondriasis  or  mental  de- 
pression, may  be  left  off  almost  directly  it  has  begun  to  produce 
its  bonefioal  effects,  and  those  beneficial  effects  will  still  go  on 
towards  restored  health.  Hydrochlorate  of  strychnia  will  con- 
tinue to  invigorate  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  so  as  to  produce  steady  digestion  and  evacuation,  fbr 
days  after  such  a  soluble  salt  must  have  passed  away.  (3.)  It  is 
advisable  for  each  observer  to  have  as  short  a  pharmacopoeia  ad 
possible.  The  best  workmen  use  the  fewest  tools — aye,  and 
those  who  use  the  fewest  tools  become  the  best  workmen.  They 
become  more  adroit  with  them,  know  them  better,  and  are  able 
to  instruct  others  in  their  employment.  (4.)  The  union  and 
cooperation  together  of  those  who  are  working  at  the  same  sub- 
ject are  of  incalculable  value.  Incalculable— because  yon  have 
not  tried  it.  The  skeleton  of  the  machinery  exists  in  the  Brit- 
ish Medical  Association.  Why  should  not  each  Branch  or  group 
of  Branches  take  up  a  drug,  and  let  us  know  after  two  or  three 
years  their  experience  of  its  action  V 

This  would  result  in  some  real  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
aotion  and  value  of  medicines,  and  not,  as  at  present,  depend  on 
supposed  and  theoretical  traditions. 
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A  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  INDISCRIMINATE  USE  OF  THE  PROBE. 
By  C.  M.  Fxkn,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco. 

"  Wounds  of  the  cavities  are  to  be  severely  let  alone/'  was 
one  of  the  earliest  maxims  inculcated  by  my  distinguished  pre- 
ceptor. A  not  very  limited  experience,  coupled  with  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  histories  of  others'  cases,  convinces  me  that 
the  rule  is  a  good  one.  The  pernicious  practice  doubtless  arises 
partly  from  the  outside  pressure  of  friends,  partly  from  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  attending  physician  to  do  something.  In  the 
case  of  gunshot  or  other  wounds  involving  the  limbs  or  super- 
ficial tissues,  the  use  of  a  probe,  though  often  unnecessary,  is 
perhaps  admissible.  But  when  the  cranium,  thorax,  or  abdo- 
men is  involved,  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  criminal,  to  subject 
the  patient  to  the  torture  of  such  an  investigation.  How  many 
a  gaping  wound  has  been  torn  afresh  by  such  a  procedure ! 
How  many  an  artery,  severed  and  effectually  estopped  by  the 
ball  or  by  the  laceration  of  the  knife,  has  bled  anew  from  such 
unwarrantable  interference ! 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  lead  is  quite  innocu- 
ous to  all  the  tissues ,  that  the  ball  is  rapidly  enveloped  in  a  cyst 
which  prevents  further  encroachment.  Why  then  the  eager- 
ness to  extract  the  ball  on  all  occasions  ? 

Some  months  ago,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  thorax, 
I  succeeded  two  physicians  who  had  been  discharged  because  of 
their  inability  to  find  the  ball.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  me, 
the  patient  refused  to  be  "  punched  any  more/1  and  I  had  only 
to  watch  a  case  of  pleuropneumonia  to  its  fatal  termination. 
A  necropsy  revealed  that  the  ball  after  passing  through  the  in- 
ferior lobe  of  the  right  lung,  was  safely  imbedded  in  the  spinal 
column.  The  probe,  however,  by  extensively  lacerating  the 
lung  substance,  had  effected  what  the  ball  had  not.  In  this 
connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  case  which  recently  occurred  in 
an  interior  town.  At  a  necropsy  upon  a  person  who  had  been 
stabbed  through  the  abdomen,  no  less  than  five  physicians  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  probed  the  wound.  What  must  an  already 
wounded  peritoneum,  or  a  lacerated  intestine  say  to  such  treat- 
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ment  ?  For  one,  I  shall  Kail  with  joy  the  day  when  physicians 
have  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  to  probe  the  wounds  of  the 
cavities. — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

A  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING 
THE  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  PARTURITION.  By  P.  Cazjbauz. 
Revised  and  annotated  by  S.  Tarnivr.  Fifth  American  edition,  from  the  sev- 
enth French  edition,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  illustrations.  Lindsay  & 
Blackiston:    Philadelphia,  1868. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition 
of  this  most  excellent  book.  To  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  works  on  the  subject  is  but  simple  justice 
to  its  real  merits.  The  present  edition  has  been  brought  fully 
up  to  the  times,  and  all  modern  discoveries  and  improvements 
incorporated. 

The  author  died  just  as  the  sixth  French  edition  of  his  work 
was  exhausted,  and  to  Prof.  Tarnier  was  entrusted  the  prepar- 
ing of  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  and  mo9t  ably  has  he 

performed  his  arduous  and  responsible  task.     We  quote  from 
his  preface : 

"A  classical  book  soon  grows  old  in  these  days,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  without  subjecting 
it  to  the  alterations  demanded  by  the  progress  of  science.  I 
was  charged  with  its  preparation,  and  accepted  the  honor  of  the 
task  with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  difficulties.  I  was  left  at 
liberty  to  remodel  the  work  according  to  my  judgment;  to 
make  the  alterations  which  seemed  to  be  required  ;  to  suppress 
some  passages,  and  to  introduce  new  ones. 

14  Out  of  respect  to  Cazeaux's  memory,  it  was  decided  that 
the  printing  should  be  done  in  two  kinds  of  type :  the  larger 
for  the  old  text,  and  the  smaller  for  what  I  had  written  myself. 

*  *  *  I  have,  therefore,  reviewed  and  corrected  all  parts 
of  it  with  scrupulous  care.  *  *  *  Chapters  entirely  new 
will  be  found  in  it  on  the  diseases  of  pregnancy,  the  alterations 
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to  which  the  placenta  is  subject,  and  the  death  of  the  child  dar- 
ing intra-uterine  life.  *  *  *  In  the  study  of  the  accidents 
which  are  liable  to  complicate  labor,  I  have  profited  by  all  the 
works  published  of  late  years,  and  in  the  account  of  hemor- 
rhage, puerperal  convulsions,  and  the  indications  which  they 
present,  will  be  found  some  new  considerations/' 

The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  very  elegant  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  issued.  The  illustrations  are  very 
complete  and  well  designed.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend 
Professor  Cazeaux's  work  to  our  readers ;  and  to  the  medical 
student,  especially,  is  it  indispensable. 

CONSTIPATED    BOWELS,    THE   VARIOUS   CAUSE8   AND  THE    DIFFERENT 
MEANS  Qi  CURE.    By  S.  B.  Bibch,  M.  D.    Lindsay  A  Blackteton,  1868. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time.  Perhaps  no  subject  is  of  greater  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  than  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  questions  of  the  physician  on  visiting  a  patient, 
and  mo9t  if  not  all  of  our  usual  diseases  are  complicated  with 
or  originate  from  some  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els. The  author  says :  "  Constipation  of  the  bowels,  more  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  than  any  other  bodily  derangement,  owes  its 
extreme  prevalence  to  perversion  of  natural  laws*  Two  as- 
pects of  the  subject  are  earnestly  put  forward.  First,  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  regarding  the  variety  of  causes,  primary  and 
secondary,  which,  in  different  cases,  originate  or  retain  a  con- 
stipated habit ;  secondly,  that  essential  point  for  effecting  a  cure 
in  very  obstinate  cases— the  avoidance  of  onesided  extremes  in 
treatment.  We  have  all  too  often  seen  cases  of  constipation 
rendered  permanently  chronic,  and  almost  incurable  by  the 
abuse  of  medicines/9 

The  work  comprises  all  that  is  new  on  the  subject,  and  should 
be  carefully  read  by  every  practitioner. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  VACCINATION.    By  Edward  C.  Ssatok,  M.  D.,  Medical  In- 
spector.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  A  Co. ,  1868. 

This  valuable  work  is  intended  as  a  complete  manual  on  this 
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very  important  subject,  comprising  the  history  of  the  cow  pox 
and  horse  pox,  and  pocks  in  other  animals,  which  have  been 
considered  analogous  to  them ;  also,  the  relation  of  them  to 
human  variola.  It  also  contains  full  instructions  for  vaocina- 
tion,  together  with  all  concerning  the  arrangements  for  the  per- 
formance of  vaccination  and  tbe  maintenance  of  limph-supply. 
In  fact,  the  work  is  truly  a  band-book  in  all  that  concerns  vac- 
cination. The  author  says :  "  In  planning  this  book  I  bad  two 
purposes  mainly  in  view,  first,  to  provide  a  text  book  on  the 
science  and  practice  of  vaccination  for  the  use  of  my  younger 
professional  brethren,  and  of  medical  students,  and  secondly,  to 
render  such  assistance  as  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  give  to 
those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  system  of  publio 
vaccination/9 

In  every  respect  has  the  author  fulfilled  his  design,  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

RETINITIS  NYCTALOPICA.    By  Prof.   Ablt,  of  Vienna     Translated  by  J.  F. 
Weight***,  M.  D.    Philadelphia:    Lindsay  A  Blackiston,  1968. 

This  little  pamphlet  comprises  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  troublesome  disease.  Persons 
suffering  with  this  affliction  complain  of  diminution  in  the 
sharpness  of  sight,  and  of  a  blinding  in  bright  daylight.  Its 
progress  is  insidious,  yet  fraught  with  dangor.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  early  treatment.  The  name  of  its  illustrious  author 
will  readily  oommend  the  work  to  the  oculist  and  physician. 

ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.   By* A.  Cuixerier.  Translated,  with  addition, 
by  Freeman  J.  Buxstbad,  M.  D.    Part  4.    Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.    1868. 

The  present  number  of  this  valuable  contribution  to  Medico- 
Surgical  Science  is  fully  equal  to  the  previous  numbers,  and  we 
can  only  add  additional  words  in  its  praise.  The  plates  in  the 
present  are  life-like;  it  is.  unquestionably  the  most  elegant 
illustrated  work  ever  published  in  this  country.  Part  V,  the 
last  of  the  series,  will  soon  be  issued.    Price  per  number,  $3.00. 
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Vital  Statistics. 


Detroit  Medical  College. — We  see  that  this  institution  is  now 
folly  organized,  with  an  able  corps  of  professors,  and  with  facili- 
ties for  teaching  equal  to  any  of  our  Western  schools.  The  pre- 
liminary term  oommenced  on  November  2d,  and  the  regular 
course  will  commence  on  February  2d,  and  continue  until  June 
5th.     We  cordially  wish  the  school  every  success. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 
For  the  month  of  October,  1868.  ' 
Famished  for  the  St.  Loaia  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 
DEATHS  DURING  THE  ABOVE    PERIOD. 


White  Males - 229 

"White  Females 168 

Colored  Males -    18 

Colored  Females- 9 

Born  in  the  United  States 828 

Born  in  Germany 68 

Born  in  Ireland - 61 

Born  in  other  countries -     14 


Still  Born -. 42 

Under  five  years  of  age -  197 

Between  five  and  twenty  years...  82 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  95 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  64 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years.-  81 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  5 
Total..! 466 


DISEASES. 


Abscess 2 

Accidents 7 

Apoplexy 10 

Albuminuria 8 

Atrophy 7 

Bronchitis 6 

Burns .*. 2 

Cancer 1 

Carditis 8 

Cerebritis -    6 

Cholera  Morbus 1 

Cholera  Infantum 6 

Convulsions 87 

Congestion  of  Brain- 14 

Group 8 

Debility 17 

Dentition 7 

Disease  of  the  Heart- *.....    8 

Diarrhoea...- - 21 

Diphtheria ..- 4 

Dropsy *. 8 

Drowned - 1 

Dysentery. 81 

Enteritis.*. 2 

Epilepsy - 2 

fcrysipelas 8 

Fever  Intermittent —  18 

Fever  Remittent 9 


Fever  Puerperal 8 

Fever  Continued 8 

Fever  Typhoid 22 

Qangrena - 1 

Gastritis - 8 

Hepatitis ....; -    7 

Hydrocephalus - 7 

Hydrothorax — 8 

Inflammation -    2 

Jaundice -    1 

LaryngHis 8 

Marasmus 16 

Meningitis 11 

Nephritis 2 

Old  Age - -.    8 

Paralysis — 8 

Peritonitis 4 

Phthisis 46 

Pneumonia. -  26 

Poison 1 

Premature  Birth 9 

Rheumatism —    1 

Scarlatina 2 

Scrofula 2 

Suicide 1 

Syphilis 4 

Tetanus - 6 

Trismus 6 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  October,  1866 896 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  October,  1867 916 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  October,  1868 ~ — 466 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES  UPON  THE  EMPLOYENTOF  ARSENIC  AND 
OTHER  ESOHAROTICS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OP  FOUL  MALIG- 
NANT, PHAGEDENIC  AND  GANGRKOUS  WOUNDS  AND 
ULCERS. 

By  Joseph  Joni8,M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 

Hippocrates  was  acquainted  with  foal  malignant,  phagede- 
nic, gangrenous,  ulcers,  etc.,  gave  many  valuable  precepts  upon 
their  treatment :  Thus,  he  affirms,  that  gentle  purging  of  the 
bowels,  agrees  with  most  ulcers,  and  in  wounds  of  the  head, 
belly  or  joints,  when  there  is  danger  of  gangrene;  in  such  as  re- 
quire sutures,  in  phagedenic,  spreading  and  in  otherwise 
inveterate  ulcers,  he  directs  that  the  ulcer  is  to  be 'fre- 
quently cleaned  with  a  sponge,  and  then  a  clean  piece  of  cloth 
is  to  be  frequently  applied  to  it,  and  in  this  way  the  medicine 
which  it  is  supposed  will  agree  with  it,  is  to  be  applied,  either 
with  or  without  a  bandage. 

Amongst  the  astringent  and  caustic  substances  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  ulcers,  may  be  recognized  many  usfed  at  th* 
present  day  in  the  treatment  of  hospital  gangrene)  *s  arsenic* 
sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  acetate  of  copper,  oxide  and-aee* 
tate  of  lead,  carbonates  of  soda  and  alum. 

The  Caricum  of  Hippocrates,  used  as  a  caustic  -amplication  tid 
foul  gangrenous  ulcers,  was  composed  of  black,  hellebore;  sa&<* 
darach,  flakes  of  copper  and  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic  and  oatnthari- 
des.  ...';,'• 

In  the  long  list  of  remedies  recommended  by  Ptmf,  in  hid. 
88 
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Natural  History,  for  the  treatment  of  foal  phagedenic  and  gan- 
grenous ulcers  and  wounds,  many,  as  the  blood  and  mashed 
flesh  of  dragons,  toads,  serpents,  worms  and  fish,  appear  evi- 
dently to  have  been  recommended  from  superstitious  notions, 
rather  than  from  any  real  therapeutic  virtues  j  but  we  recognize 
many  really  powerful  agents,  as  the  salts  of  copper,  iron,  lead 
and  arsenic 

The  Sandarach  of  Hippocrates,  of  Pliny,  and  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  is  the  realgar  of  the  moderns,  red  opiment  or  red 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  Pliny  describes  the  Sandarach  a6  being 
found  both  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  The  redder  it  is,  the  more 
pure  and  friable,  and  the  more  powerful  its  odor,  the  better  its 
quality.  It  is  detergent,  healing  and  corrosive,  but  is  most  re- 
markable for  its  septic  properties.  Applied  topically  with  vine- 
gar, it  is  curative  of  alopecy.  It  is  also  employed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  opthalmic  preparations.  Used  with  honey,  it  cleanses 
the  fauces,  and  makes  the  voice  more  clear  and  harmonious. 
Taken  with  the  food,  in  combination  with  turpentine,  it  is  a 
pleasant  cure  for  cough  and  asthma.  In  the  form  of  a  fumiga- 
tion, also,  with  cedar,  it  has  a  remedial  effect  upon  these  com- 
plaints." B.  xxxiv:  0.  55.  In  combination  with  the  wild  asta- 
pkis,  Pliny  recommends  it  as  a  local  application  for  itch,  scabs 
and  pruirigo,  and  also  for  the  destruction  of  vermin;  in  combi- 
nation with  black  hellebore  and  copper  filings,  it  removes  warts. 

B.  xvij :  0.  47 ;  B.  xxiij :    C.  18.     B.   xxv :  O.   22.  B.  xxviij  : 

C.  62. 

The  ashes  of  blood,  and  of  various  plants,  calcined  shells  and 
bones,  as  well  as  the  excrement  of  various  animals,  recom- 
mended by  Pliny  as  applications  to  ulcers,  without  doubt,  pos- 
sesses valuable  properties  from  their  alkaline  and  stimulan^ 
natures;  and  to  this  day,  the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  and 
especially  of  the  cow,  is  used  by  the  Africans,  both  in  their  na- 
tive country,  and  in  America,  as  an  efficient  poultioe  to  boils, 
carbuncles  and  phagedenic  ulcers. 

The  various  admixtures  of  myrrh,  frankinoense  and  balsams, 
and  the  astringent  principles  of  certain  plants  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  ointments  recommended  by  Hippocrates, 
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Pliny,  and  the  older. writers  Qn  medicine,  without  doubt,  exerted 
a  most  beneficial  action  upon  unhealthy  and  foul  ulcers,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  stimulant,  astringent  and  antiseptic  properties. 

Bile  of  the  beef,  which  entered  into  some  of  the  local  applica- 
tions to  ulcers,  is  used  by  the  common  people  to  the  present 
day,  and  its  virtues  are  probably  due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  its  al- 
kaline properties,  its  tendency  to  assist  or  modify  certain  forms 
of  digestion  and  fermentation. 

The  various  remedies  recommended  by  Hippocrates  for  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers  were,  most  probably!  even  in 
his  day,  of  ancient  origin,  being  derived,  in  part,  at  least,  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  votive  tablets  in  the  Temples  of  the 
Asolepiadffi,  and  the  subsequent  medical  writers  improved  but 
little  upon  the  formula  of  the  father  of  medicine,  and  their  most 
valuable  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  foul  ulcers,  owed  their 
virtues  to  the  preparations  of  arsenic,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
mercury  and  silver.  It  is  evident  that  the  discovery  of  many 
of  these  compounds  were  due  to  the  labors  of  the  miners,  and 
the  workers  in  brass  and  iron,  and  the  precious  metals ;  and 
even  the  actual  cautery  dates  back  even  beyond  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  and  in  such  high  repute  was  this  method  of  ar- 
resting certain  forms  of  disease  with  the  father  of  medicine, 
that  he  placed  it  above  all  other  remedies  in  power,  in  his  cele- 
brated aphorism:  "These  diseases  which  medicines  do  not 
cure,  iron  cures ;  these  which  iron  cannot  cure,  fire  cures ;  and 
these  which  fire  cannot  cure,  are  to  be  reckoned  incureable," 

The  surgeon  of  the  present  day  might  learn  a  valuable  lesson 
from  Hippocrates,  and  the  older  writers, ,  as  to  the  great  value 
of  wine,  as  a  local  application  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers. 

In  those  portions  of  the  writings  of  Galen,  tiuido,  *nd  other 
ancient  authors,  which  relate  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
putrid  phagedenic  and  gangrenous  wounds  and  ulcers,  may  be 
found  frequent  references  to  the  potent  remedies  recommended 
by  Hippocrates,  viz:  The  actual  cautery,  and  the  salts  of  copper 
and  arsenic. 

Without  doubt,  the  preparations  of  arsenic  were  the  most 
potent  of  all  the  local  applications  employed  by  the  ancients. 
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And  in  modern  timer,  the  attention  of  the  profession  has  been 
directed  to  the  great  value  of  this  agent  in  hospital  gangrene' 
by  Surgeon  H.  Home,  Blackadden,  in  his  valuable  "  Observa- 
tion on*  the  Phagedena  Oangrenesa." 

The  experience  of  this  author  is  worthy  of  careful  Considera- 
tion in  this  connection,  and  we  extract  his  observations  upon  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  the  British  service  : 

"  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  is  a  medicine  which  is  famished 
to  hospitals  on  foreign  stations  on  account  of  its  well  known 
good  effects,  when  used  internally,  in  cases  of  inveterate  inter- 
mittent fever.  Its  employment  as  an  external  application,  wag 
certainly  never  intended ;  yet,  if  too  strong  for  that  purpose,  it 
could  rteadily  bfc  diluted ;  and,  if  found  too  Weak,'  it  might  be 
rendered  stronger  by  evaporation,  and  thereby  made  to  supply 
the  want  of  what  may  be  considered  a  more  appropriate  pre- 
paration. 

11  Having  accordingly  resolved  upon  making  trial  Of  this  so- 
lution, iBelected  two  severe  cases  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of 
the  disease.  One  of  them  had  originally  received  a  superficial 
gun-shot  wound  on  thd  inner  side  of  the  knee  joint,  but  at  this 
period  the  sore  was  upward  of  three  inches  in  diameter,  highly 
inflamed,  the  whole  knee  "being  swelled,  and  the  pain  excruci- 
ating, so  as  to  make  the  patient  cry  out  incessantly.  The  other 
had  been  "wounded  through  the  leg  and  thigh,  but  in  every  other 
respect,  the  state  of  his  sores  WaB  similar  to  that  of  the  former. 

"  Diluting  the  arsenical  solution  with  an  equal  part  of  water, 
I  commenced  its  use  by  applying  it  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sores,  by  means  of  pieces  of  fine  lint,  having  previously  care- 
fully removed  the  glutinous  discharge.  Each  of  the  patients 
was  then  provided  with  a  small  gallipot,  containing  a  quantity 
of  the'  diluted  solution  and  pieceB  <tf  fine  lint,  cut  into  the  shape, 
but  a  little  larger,  than  the  sores ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  keep 
thfeir^oreH  constantly  moist  with  the  solution,  and  to  renew  the 
Kht>  at  least  once  every  two  hours.  As  this  'application  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  degree  of  smarting,  when  first  applied, 
titejp  were  eafch  provided  with  an  opiate  pill,'  but  Accompanied 
Trifli  vfitrong  recommendation  not  to  use  it  if  it  eduid  possibly 
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be  avoided,. and,  by  way  of  encoui^igement,  they  were  promised 
a  certain  and  speedy  cure.  On  visiting  my  patients  next  morn- 
ing, it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  a  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  pountenanco — from  that  of  acute  pain/  mingled 
with  despair,  to  that  of  tease  and  gratulation.  Upon  inquiry 
whether  the  instructions  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  I  was  an- 
swered,  "  Yes  ;  thank  God,  we  feel  now  as  if  in  a  better  world;" 
and  upon  examining  their  sores,  1  found  them  completely  dried 
tip,  and  covered  with  a  dark,  6emi  transparent,  arid  insensible 
blough,  of  a  somewhat  horriy  consistence.  The  smarting,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  solution  when  first  applied,  had  ceased, 
Vithout  their  having  had  recourse  to  the  opiate  pills;'  and  the 
pain,  with  Which  they  had  been  more  or  less  tormented  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  had  also' been  removed,  soon  after 
the  application  of  the  solution.     *        *        *        *        * 

ttf£he  further  progress  of  the  disease  was  evidently  and  com- 
pletely arrestdd ;  and  by  suitable  topical  applications  (to  be  af- 
terward particularized)  for  assisting  nature  in  throwing  off  the 
slongh,  and  cicatrizing  the  sore,  they  were,  in  no  great  length 
'of  time,  completely  cured,  without  having  used  any  internal 
medicine,  further  than  what  might  be  occasionally  required  to 
prevent  constipation — and  without  any  attention  having  been 
•paid -to  the  'cdn&titntridn&l  affection,  which,  indeed,  disappeared 
-of  itself,  alihost  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  fflte  ihorbid 
•aetiota'  of  the  -sores.  ***  *  *  **• 
*  t(JFrom  this  period 'the  solution  of  arsehio  continued  to  be 
-employed  with  uniifotm  'success.  '  Patients  whose  sdfes  had  te- 
feiAte'djfts  Was  said,  alnidst  every 'other  treatment,  we'te  adihitted 
froth  Other  hospitals,'  And  cured  'by  it ;  and  it  was  ftlsb,  I  was 
informed/ ultimately  introduced1  into  other  liofcpttkla,  and  ptoVed 
equally  successful." 

Mr.  Blockadder  further  states  that  the  external'  application  of 
the  solution  of  arsenio  was  again  resorted  to  with  eqoAl  success, 
.after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  British  .hospitals  at  Ant- 
werp.    {Observations,  an. . Phagedena.    €fa*§r$n$a,  pp.  21,  25, 

40,68.)   ...    

.   This  observer  held  -the  view  that  the  arsenical  ablution  was 
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tnore  efficient  than  the  actual  cautery,  and  that  it  not  only  acted 
locally,  but  also  constitutionally  by  absorption  from  the  diseased 
Burface. 

The  nitrate  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  nitric  acid,  were 
inuch  recommended,  and  seem  to  have  been  frequently  applied 
locally  as  escharotics  in  cases  of  gangrene  and  foul  ulcers,  by 
surgeons  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  value  of  these  remedies  appears  to  have  been  most 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  British  surgeons  by  Dr.  Boiler,  in 
1797. 

This  physician,  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a 
morbid  poison  was  acting  upon  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery hospital  of  Woolwich,  which,  like  the  venereal  poison, 
had  the  power  of  assimilation,  and,  if  being  absorbed,  thus  pro- 
ducing general  effects  on  the  system,  and  a  reaction  on  the  sore, 
determined  to  adopt  local  measures  of  treatment,  consisting  in 
the  chemical  destruction  of  the  posion,  and  in  exciting  a  new 
action. 

"  The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  the  nitrates  of  silver  and 
mercury,  were  the  applications  employed,  and  lately  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  gas. 

"  When  either  of  these  were  applied  four  or  five  times,  the 
little  ulcer  soon  put  on  the  suppurating  stage,  and  granulated. 
They  did  not  give  pain  in  any  degree,  and  it  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. While  the  ulcer  was  directly  touched  with  the  ni- 
trated silver,  the  whole  sore  was  moistened  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  nitrated  mercury,  or  mixture  of  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid,  in  distilled  water,  after  which  the  whole  was  covered  with 
lint  that  had  been  previously  moisted  with  ©ther  or  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  gas  applied  to  the  ulcer,  and  over  the  sore  the 
dilute  solution  of  nitrated  mercury  in  distilled  water. 

"By  these  means,  diligently  persevered  in,  the  poison  and 
nicer  were  destroyed,  and  the  sore  went  on  cicatrizing.  The 
only  failures  were  in  those  oases  where  the  ulceration  had  so  ex- 
tended that  the  nitrated  silver  or  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas 
eould  not  be  completely  employed.    It  is  necessary  to  mention 
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that  washing  the  sore  with  warm  water -was  always  previously 
performed/' 

A  careful  examination  of  the  works  of  Blane  Trotter  and 
others,  will  show  that  up  to  the  war  in  Portugal  and  Spain,.in 
1818,  the  British  surgeons,  as  a  general  rule,  did  not  use  the  ac- 
tual cautery  as  was  done  pretty  generally  by  the  French,  but 
treated  the  disease  chiefly  as  a  constitutional  affection,  by  blood* 
letting,  emetics  and  purgatives. 

The  indifferent  success  which  attended  its  treatment  by  con- 
stitutional means  and  simple  detergent  applications,  caused  the 
surgeons  of  the  British  army  to  view  it  more  as  a  local  disease, 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  some  constitutional  symptoms.  A 
change  of  opinion,  which  was  materially  influenced  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Frenoh  surgeons  more  generally  considered 
with  Ponteau,  that  it  was  local  in  the  first  instance,  and  treated 
it  by  the  actual  cautery. 

The  introduction  of  the  mineral  acids,  not  as  then  generally 
used,  as  stimulants  or  detersives,  but  as  caustics,  into  the  Eng- 
lish army,  during  the  campaign  in  Spain,  in  1818,  under  Lord 
Wellington,  was  due  to  Guthrie. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  affirms,  that  in  his  hands  constitu- 
tional treatment,  and  every  kind  of  simple,  mild,  detergent  ap- 
plications, always  failed,  unless  accompanied  by  absolute  separa- 
tion, the  utmost  possible  extent  of  ventilation,  and  the  greatest 
possible  attention  to  oleanliness,  and  not  even  then  without  great 
loss  of  parts  in  many  instances* 

This  induced  Guthrie,  at  Santander,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1818,  to  try  the  mineral  acids  as  caustics.  In  his  hands 
this  proceeding  was  always,  however,  accompanied  by  a  consti- 
tutional treatment,  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  symptoms, 
which,  at  that  station,  were  more  benefited  by  bleeding.  At 
Bilboa,  in  1818,  where  caustic  applications  were  most  used,  or 
only  as  detersives,  and  blood-letting  to  the  amount  of  two,  three 
or  four  pounds  employed,  out  of  972  oases  of  hospital  gangrene 
thus  treated,  887,  or  nearly  one-half,  died.  Notwithstanding 
this  fearful  mortality,  Dr.  Boggie,  who  was  stationed  at  Bilboa, 
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strongly  advocated  the  exolusive  constitutional  treatment,  and 
affirmed  that  the  disease  was  arrested  by  blood-letting! 

At  Santander^  where  Mr.  Guthrie  introduced  the  mineral  acids 
as  caustics,  out  of  160  cases,  35,  or  less  than  one.-four.th,  died, 
and  at  Passages,  where  Blockadder  employed  the  arsenical  so- 
lution, only  two  deaths  are  recorded  in  41  cases  o£  hospital  gan- 
grene, or  about  one  death  in  twenty  cases. 

These  preparations  of  Hippocrates  and  the  ancient  physicians, 
which  contained  arsenic,  as  has  been  shown  by  modern  re- 
searches, were  both  potent  and  valuable  in  the  treament  of  foul 
ulcers  and  hospital  gangrene. 


THE  HISTOBY  OF  BIGHT  CASES  OF  PLAOKNTA  PILEVIA. 

By  T.  Gaillard  Thomas.  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  In  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

No  variety  of  abnormal  labor  requires  at  the  hands  of  the 
obstetrician  more  careful  consideration,  mature  judgment  and 
prompt  action,  than  tbat  which  is  complicated  by  unavoidable 
hemorrhage.  The  placenta  being  attached  so  near  the  os  in- 
ternum that  the  dilatation  of  this  part  necessarily  involves  its 
■detachment,  the  very  process  by  which  the  mother  gives  birth 
to  her  child,  tends  to  destroy  not  only  its,  but  her  own  life. 
Fortunately,  placenta  provia  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 
•Many  a  practitioner  will  pursue  his  vocation  for  years  without 
meeting  with  a  case.  Yet  so  serious  are  its  results  that,  al- 
though it  occurs  not  oftener  than  once  in  five  hundred  cases, 
which  is  the  proportion  computed  as  correot  by  some  authors,  it 
exerts  a  marked  influence  upon  the  statistics  of  obstetrics.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  @ir  James  Simpson,  based  upon 
the  analysis  of  899  cases,  one-third  of  the  mothers  and  over 
one-half  of  the  children  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  The 
reasons  for  this  great  mortality  are  probably  the  following : 

1st.  The  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  for  the  passage  of  the  child, 
-unavoidably  exposes  both  mother  and  iniant  to  great  danger 
.from  placental  detachment  and  hemorrhage. 
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2d.  Repeated  hemorrhages  oocurjng  during  the  ninth  month, 
as  the  os  internum  dilates  under  {he  influence  of  painless  uter- 
ine contractions,  which  then  occur,  the  woman,  at  the  time  of 
labor,  is  usually  exsanguinated,  exhausted  apd  depressed,  both, 
physically  and  mentally. 

3d.  Profuse  flooding  generally  occurring  with  the  commence- 
ment of  labor,  the  medical  attendant  is  often  not  at  hand,  and 
reaches  bis  patient  only  after  a  serious  loss  of  blood  has  occurred. 

The  dangers  attendant  upon  the  condition  develop  themselves 
most  markedly  in  the  first  stage  of  labor,  and  death  not  dnfre- 
quently  occurs  before  the  os  externum  is  dilated  to  a  size  not 
greater  than  a  Spanish  dollar.  At  this,  time  9ungioal  interfer- 
ence, if  resorted  to  to  accomplish  delivery,  often  destroys  the 
lives  which  it  is  intended  to  save.  The  hand  forced  too  soon 
through  a  rigid  os  will  often  rupture  its  walls,  while  a  delay, 
without  the  adoption  of  the  means  capable  of  controlling  ^hem- 
orrhage, will  necessarily  favor  the  occurrence  of  a  fatal  result. 

On  the  o^her  hand,  should  full  dilatation  of  Jibe  os  have,  tak>en 
place,  a^d  the  patient  be  exhausted  from  sanguineous  loss,  t^e 
practice  of  rapid  artificial  delivery  will  n.ot  rarely  be  followed 
by  fatal  prostration. 

There  is  no  question,  in  my.,mind,  of  the  fact  that  when  it 
becomes  the  recognized  practice  to  resort  to,  premature  delivery 
as  a  prophylactic  measure  in  these  .cases,  the  statistics  which 
have  been  quoted  will  be  very  much  improved  upon.  Byre- 
sorting  to  this  measure,  we  *hould  he  dealing,  with  a  woman 
who. is  not  ejfhpusted  by. repeated. hemorrhage,;  the  obstetrician 
would  be  in  attendance  at  the  fpnxmencement  of  labor,  and  he 
would  be  *ble  by  hydrostatic  .pressure  to  control  flooding,  wjul/e 
the  same  pressure  accomplish^ rapidly  and  .certainly, the  first 
sj:age  of  labor. 

When  this  st^p  has  not  been  deemed  advisable,  or,  frpm  any 
cause,  Labor  has  absolutely  set  in,  complicated  by  unavoidable 
hemorrhage,  there  are. two  plans  by  which  we  may  endeavor  to 
.save  the  lives  pf  mother  and  child. 

1st.  We  may  alter  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  cervix,  so  that 
dilatation  may  occur  without  hemorrhage. 
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2d.  We  may  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  child,  so  as  to  render  a 
gradual  dilatation  of  the  cervix  unnecessary. 

The  means  at  our  command  for  accomplishing  these  indica- 
tions may  thus  be  tabulated  and  presented  at  a  glance  : 

MEANS  FOB  PREVENTING    HEMORRHAGE  WDILE  THE  08  DILATES. 

1;  Distension  of  cervix  by  bags  of  water. 
2.  Evacuation  of  liquor  amniL 
8.  Partial  detachment  of  placenta. 

4.  Complete  detachment  of  placenta. 

5.  The  tampon  or  colpeurynter. 

MEANS  FOR  HASTENING  DELIVERY  OF  CHILD. 

1.  Ergot. 

2.  Version. 
8.  Forceps. 

4.  Craniotomy. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  these  remarks : 
Cass  1.  Mrs.  W.,  aged  26,  primipara,  in  good  health,  was 
suddenly  taken  with  hemorrhage  three  weeks  before  fall  term. 
She  sent  for  me  in  great  haste,  but  being  occupied,  I  was  unable 
to  go  to  her,  and  she  was  seen  for  me  by  my  Mend,  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds. He  discovered  that  she  had  lost  a  few  ounces  of  blood, 
but  that  the  flow  had  ceased.  Three  days  afterward  she  was  . 
again  affected  in  the  same  way,  the  flow  ceasing  spontaneously. 
About  a  week  after  this  she  was  taken  during  the  night  with  a 
flow,  which  was  so  profuse  as  to  result  in  partial  syncope  when 
she  endeavored  to  walk  across  the  room.  I  saw  her  early  the 
next  morning,  found  her  flowing  slightly,  and  Apon  vaginal  ex- 
amination succeeded  in  touching  the  edge  of  the  placenta  through 
the  08,  which  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  piece.  Later 
in  the  day,  Drs.  Metcalfe  and  Reynolds  saw  her,  and  agreed  in 
the  propriety  of  premature  delivery.  In  accordance  with  this 
consultation,  at  7  p.  m.  I  introduced  into  the  cervix,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  by  the  employment  of  some  force,  th® 
smallest  of  Barnes'  dilators.  This  in  twenty  minutes  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  next  larger  dilator,  and  in  an  hour  by  the  largest. 
Dilatation  was  rapidly  accomplished,  but  instead  of  removing 
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the  largest  bag,  I  left  it  in  the  cervix  until  10  o'clock  that  night. 
Expulsive  pains  coming  on  at  that  time,  I  removed  it,  when  the 
head  rapidly  engaged,  and  before  morning  Mrs.  W.  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  living  girl.  The  placenta  followed  rapidly,  and 
both  mother  and  child  did  well. 

Remarks. — In  this  case,  although  hemorrhage  continued 
slightly  throughout  the  labor,  it  never  amounted  to  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  endanger  the  lives  of  either  mother  or  child.  The 
implantation  of  the  placenta  being  lateral,  cessation  of  the  flow 
occurred  as  the  head  advanced  and  made  firm  pressure  against 
the  bleeding  surface. 

As  to  the  foot  of  the  case  being  one  of  placenta  provia,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  placenta  was  distinctly  touched  by  Drs. 
Metcalfe,  Reynolds  and  myself;  one  lip  of  the  cervix  was  dis- 
proportionately developed  and  the  placenta  murmur  was  much 
more  distinct  over  the  symphysis  than  near  the  fundus. 

Cask  2.  Mrs.  D.,  a  lady  over  40  years  of  age,  whose  last 
pregnancy  had  been  completed  fourteen  years  previously,  was 
placed  under  my  care  by  Dr.  Metcalfe.  She  was  an  excessively 
nervous  and  hysterical  woman,  but  in  good  health.  About  three 
weeks  before  full  term  she  was  taken  with  hemorrhages,  which 
lasted  for  very  short  periods,  recurred  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
days,  came  on  without  assignable  cause,  and  ceased  without  rem- 
edies. The  cervix  was  not  dilated,  and  no  physical  signs  of  pla- 
oenta  provia  could  be  detected,  either  by  vaginal  touch  or  aus- 
cultation. Dr.  Metcalfe  saw  her  in  consultation,  and  as  all  the 
rational  signs  of  placenta  provia  were  present,  and  our  patient 
was  suffering  from  the  repeated  losses,  and  was  becoming  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  apprehensive,  we  concluded  to  bring  on 
premature  delivery.  Accordingly  at  11  a.  m.  I  introduced  a 
large  sponge  tent  into  the  cervix,  and  at  8  or  4  p.  M.  removed  it, 
and  succeeded  in  inserting  Barnes'  smallest  dilator.  At  9  that 
night  the  cervix  was  ftilly  dilated  at  the  expense  of  very  slight 
hemorrhage,  and  Dr.  Metcalfe  then  being  present,  I  removed 
the  bag,  intending  to  leave  the  case  to  nature,  provided  no  flow 
occurred.  Previously  during  the  evening,  upon  changing  the 
bags,  I  had  distinctly  touched  the  head  as  the  presenting  part, 
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but  now  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  the  bag  impinging  on  this 
part  had,  caused  the  child  to  revolve  in  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
that  the  breech  was  now. within  the  os. 

We  decided  under  these. circumstances  to  deliver  .at  pnee.  The 
patient  being  under  the  influence  of  ether,  I  drew  down  the  legs 
!}nd  delivered  a  living  female  child.  The  plucepta  followed^  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  both  patients  did  well,  the  child  rapidly  re- 
covering from  an  injury  to  one  of  its  legs,  received  during  .de- 
livery. 

^Remarks. — In  this  case  the  placenta  was  very  nearly  centrally 
attached.  At  one  side  of  the  os  internum,  a  space  of  only  two 
fingers'  breadth  was  free.  Through,  this,  digital  examinations 
were  made,  and  the  hand  pushed  to  seise  the  feet.  The  first 
Stage  being  accomplished,  by  means  of  hydrostratic  dilators,.  jx> 
hemorrhage  attended  it;  but  without  this  means  having  b^aa 
employed  it  is  highly  probable  that  profuse ,and  dangerous  flood- 
ing would  have  occurred- 

Qasji  3.  Bright  B.,  an .  Irish  woman,  in  the  lowest  walks,of 
life,  was  under  the  care  of  two  of  my  students.  Whether  *ny 
premonitory  hemorrhages  had  occurred  I  could  .not  ascertain. 
When  I  saw  her,  the  os.  was  nearly  fully  dilated,  aad  .although 
considerable  blQod  had  flowed,  the  woman,  wfeowasquite  robust, 
4id  not  appear  to  be  suffering  from  the  loss*  The  placenta  could 
Jbe  distinctly  felt,  laterally  attached,  hut,  not  very  near  the  oer- 
vi*.  Reeling  confident  that  evacuation  of  the  liquor  amnii  would 
rqsujt  in,  compression  of  the  placenta  by  the  head-.to  such  an  ax- 
tent  as  to,  check  hemorrhage,  I  resorted  to  this  plan,  predicting 
with  some  confid^npe ,  that  the  child,  whose  heart  beats  could  be 
Jieard,  would  be  delivered  alive. 

f  These  anticipations  were  only  in  part  fulfilled.  The  hemor- 
rl^ge  was  pa  much  qiminished  that  tto.forthear  intorferenge.  was 
n,Oces*ary,  but  the  child,  which  was  delivered,  seme  hours  after- 
ward by  the  gentlemen. in  attendance,  was  still-born. 
;  .fiemarks.—rlt  appears  to  me  that  abetter  plan. in  this  ease 
would  have  been  to  have  practiced  version.  The  os  was  dilated, 
the  liquor  amnii  present  and,  the  woman  .strong.  AH  things  were 
favorable  so  for  as  she  was  t  concerned,  rand  1  do  not  doubt  that 
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by  this  operation  we  would  have  delivered  a  living  child.  This 
opinion  I  do  not  base  upon  my  experience  As  to  the  foetal  mor- 
tality after  version,  bat  updn  the  foot  that  the  pelvis  was  so  ca^ 
pacious,  and  the  soft  parts  too  relaxed,  as  to  have  warranted  the1 
belief  that  such  a  result  would  have  occurred.  * 

The  womfcn,  I  believe,  recovered  without  accident. 

Case  4.  Mrs;  L.,  a  multipara,  aged  thirty-five 'years,  wad 
placed  under  my  eare  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Baren.  Although  not 
yet  advanced  much  beyond  the  seventh  month  of  pregn&ncy,' 
she  had  oftetf-redurring  attacks  of  hemorrhage,  which  behaved 
precisely' like  those  of  placenta  prsevia.  The  patient  wafc  intrac- 
table, fretful  and  unreasonable  to  such  a  degree  that  I  found 
much  difficulty  in  examining  very  completely,  and  to  tltftf  circum- 
stance I,  in  part,  attribute  the  fact  that  nd  physical  signs  of  the 
condition  6ould  bfe  detected.  After  attending  her  for  a  week  1 
was  suddenly  called  to  her,  and  found  that  she  had  lost  so  much 
blood  as  to  be  alarmingly  prostrated.  I  at  once  introduced  a 
Sims9  speculum  and  applied  a  firm  tampon  of  wet  cotton.  This 
was  removed  in  twelve  hours  and  replaced  by  another.  Upori 
the  removal  of  this,  or  rather  some  time  before  it,  full  doses*  of 
ergot  were  administered,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  still-born  ehildj 
with- placenta  and  membranes,  was  cast  off.  The  mother Tslfcwly 
recovered/ 

Case -5.  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  by  Dr.  'J.  B.  Reynolds' 
to  see'with  him'Mrs.  B.,  a  very  thin,  delicate,  pri'rai parous  wo- 
man, who,  without  premonitory  hemorrhage,  had  befcn  takdn  at 
the  commencement  of  labor  with  alarming  flooding:  In  his* 
note  Dr.  Reynolds 'stated  that  he  feared  that  the  "death  of  the 
patient  would  occur  before  my  arrival,  unless- 1  made  great 
haste.  •      » .  >  ?. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  found  the  patient  very  pale  and  alnidst 
pulseless.  The'  o's  was  dilated  to  about  the  size 'of 'a  Spanish 
dollar,  but  was  completely  dilatable,  and  hemorrhage  was  going 
oh  actively.  Upon  consultation  we  agreed  trhrit  forcible  deli^ 
ery'in  her  prostrate  eonditidn  would  resuH  in' esfl&itetion  fcnd 
deaths  while  tkd  rigid  and*  contracted  state  eFtfetf  soft  parts* 
would  offor  little  hope  for  saving  the  ohild.    In  preference  to 
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immediate  delivery  we  anesthetized  the  patient  with  ether,  and 
I,  introducing  my  whole  hand  into  the  vagina,  slowly  bat  com- 
pletely dilated  the  cervical  canal,  ripping  off  a  portion  of  the 
placenta  at  its  lowest  point  of  attachment.  Stimulants  were 
then  freely  given,  with  opiates.  The  head,  fortunately,  soon  de- 
scended, and  the  patient  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Reynolds  in  about 
three  hours.  We  had  told  the  patient's  friends  that  the  child 
would  be  still-born,  but,  to  his  surprise,  Dr.  Reynolds  found  in  it 
traces  of  life*  He  tells  me  that  he  resorted  to  active  means  of 
resuscitation  for  half  an  hour,  before  a  distinct  respiratory  effort 
could  be  detected.  At  least,  however,  he  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing it. 

The  mother  made  a  very -slow  and  tedious  recovery. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  version  could  have  been  rapidly  ac- 
complished, when  I  saw  the  patient.  I  feel  satisfied,  however, 
that  it  would  have  destroyed  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  1  doubt 
whether  the  child  would  have  been  saved  by  the  operation.  The 
exhaustion  which  would  have  attended  gradual  dilatation  by  the 
water  bags  or  tampon  would  have  been  highly  prejudicial,  and 
I  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  plan  which  was  fol- 
lowed was  the  best  which  could  have  been  chosen. 

Cass  6.  Dr.  Metcalfe  requested  me  to  see,  with  him,  Mrs.  D. 
R.,  of  whom  he  gave  me  the  following  history :  She  was  a  mul- 
tipara, in  good  health,  and  in  the  eigth  month  of  pregnancy. 
Without  assignable  cause  she  was  effected  by  recurring  hemor- 
rhages of  considerable  violence,  for  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
use  the  tampon.  Upon  my  seeing  her,  we  agreed  to  employ  the 
colpeurynter,  Barney'  dilators  not  being  then  in  use,  and  it  was 
faithfully  tried.  For  a  time  it  would  control  the  flow,  but  it  ex- 
cited violent  efforts  of  the  abdominal  muscles  without  bringing 
on  labor. 

In  four  or  five  days  the  patient  became  so  much  exhausted 
that  we  were  apprehensive  as  to  the  result.  The  os  was  half  di- 
lated, foetal  heat  inaudible,  and  hemorrhage  recurring  at  inter- 
vals. The  patient  was  anesthetized  with  ether,  and  Dr.  Met- 
calfe passed  his  hand  slowly  into  the  cervix  and  removed  the 
entire  placenta. 
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After  this,  all  flow  ceased  ;  the  child  was  delivered  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 

Cask  7.  I  was  called  on  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Heywood  to  see 
Mrs.  0.,  a  multipara,  who,  during  the  first  stage  of  labor  was 
taken  with  a  most  alarming  hemorrhage.  Upon  examination 
I  found  the  os  three-quarters  dilated  and  quite  dilatable,  foetal 
heat  audible,  and  woman  not  much  prostrated,  but  beginning  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  rapid  flow.  With  the  sanction  of  Dr. 
Heywood  I  at  once  proceeded  to  turn,  an  easy  operation,  as 
everything  was  favorable,  and  delivered  a  living  child.  Both 
patients  did  well. 

Casi  8.  I  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  R.,  to  see,  in  consultation  with 
him,  Mrs.  B.,  multipara,  87  years  of  age,  who  was  in  labor  with 
her  fourth  child.  Her  husband,  who  came  to  seek  me,  told  me 
as  we  went  to  his  house,  that  he  had  been  in  search  of  me  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  that  upon  his  starting  out  his  wife  was 
bleeding  profusely.  He  likewise  stated,  that  with  her  previous 
labors  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  so  that  in  the  last  her 
life  had  been  considered  in  great  danger. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  bedside,  I  found  the  patient  excessively 
pallid,  her  surface  cool  and  covered  with  perspiration,  and  the 
pulse  weak,  but  not  very  much  accelerated.  She  complained  of 
dizziness  upon  lifting  tbe  head  from  the  mattress,  and  expressed 
herself  as  much  exhausted.  The  uterus  was  not  contracting 
with  any  force.  Upon  making  a  vaginal  exploration,  £  found 
the  vagina  distended  by  a  large  clot,  upon  the  removal  of  which 
there  was  a  free  flow  of  blood.  The  os  was  fully,  or  nearly  fully, 
dilated,  bag  of  water  ruptured,  and  a  large  piece  of  placenta 
could  be  felt  in  the  cervical  canal. 

Version  could  have  been  performed  very  easily,  and  as  imme. 
diate  relief  was  absolutely  demanded,  it,  of  course,  suggested 
itself  as  the  most  promising  resource.  But  so  completely  ex- 
hausted was  the  patient,  that  I  felt  very  sure  that  the  operation 
would  destroy  her  life.  For  the  child  we  had  no  hope,  in  view 
of  the  great  loss  which  had  occurred.  Rather  than  risk  the 
draught  upon  her  vital  forces,  whioh  was  necessary  for  such  a 
procedure,  I  proposed  the  removal  of  the  entire  plaoenta,  which 
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would  control  the  flow  and  give  time  for  stimulation  and  nour- 
ishment before  the  delivery  of  the  child.  This  being  agreed  to, 
I  introduced  my  left  hand  into  the  vagina,  and,  carrying  the 
thumb  and  two  fingers  into  the  uterus,  easily  detached  and  re- 
moved the  placenta.  The  hemorrhage  ceased  at  once,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  oozing,  and  in  four  hours  the  uterus  ex- 
pelled the  child.  At  this  time  the  patient  was  taken  with  a  pro* 
fuse  flow,  which,  her  physician  informs  me,  he  found  impossible 
to  control  by  any  means,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  she  died. 
Remarks. — I  have  reflected  a  great  deal  over  this  unfortunate 
case,  the  result  of  which  filled  me  with  disappointment,  as  I 
was  most  sanguine  for  the  mother's  recovery,  upon  my  leaving 
her  after  the  operation.  I  feel  that  were  I  called  to  a  similar^ 
ca?e  now,  I  should  reason  and  act  as  I  did  then.  Of  version, 
linger  the.  existing  circumstances,  I  have  ah  eady  fully  expressed 
my  opinion;  all  means  calculated  to  act  as  mechanical  hemosta- 
tics would  have  been  too  tardy  and  incomplete  in  their  effects, 
anfi  jtQp  .exhausting  in  their  application,  and  the  head  was  tod 
high  to  be  easily  or  surely  reached  by  the  forceps.  The  only 
other  procedure  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  aas  perfor- 
ation and  very  cautious  extraction  of  the  child,  and  this  would 
have  exposed  the  patient  so  much  to  exhaustion,  that  I  prefer- 
red the  operation  to  which  I  so  vainly  resorted. — American  Jour- 
nal of  Obstetrics. 
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Wax  in  five  to  six  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol.  About  a  scruple  of 
*  wax  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  give  a  waterproof  coating  to  a 
sheet  of  paper. 
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PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS. 

Abstract  of  a  Clinical  Lecture  delivered  at  Beflevue  Hospital,  By  Fohdycr  Barker, 
M .  I) .,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  ana  Children,  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College. 

Gases  I  and  II.  Puerperal  Convulsions :  Puerperal  Mania  :  Con- 
vulsions in  the  Infant :  Recovery  of  both  Mother  and  Child. — 
Bridget  D.,  ©t.  25,  Irish,  priraipara.  Admitted  into  hospital 
last  July.  Labia,  vulve,  and  lower  extremities  then  so  much 
swollen  as  not  to  pit  upon  pressure.  Frontal  headache  and  pain 
in  lumbar  region  on  first  admission,  but  all  these  symptoms  soon 
disappeared.  Neither  casts  nor  albumen  found  in  the  urine  pre- 
vious to  confinement,  although  several  examinations  were  made. 
On  the  afternoon  of  September  16th,  the  patient  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  convulsion,  characterized  by  all  the  usual  phenom- 
ena, lasting  five  minutes,  t  and  leaving  her  in  a  semi-comatose 
condition.  A  more  protracted  oonvulsion  followed  about  twenty 
minutes  later.  Dry  cups  were  applied  to  the  loins,  and  three 
drops  of  croton  oil  placed  upon  \ho  tongue;  chloroform  was  then 
administered  freely,  and  continued  whonever  convulsions  were 
threatened,  until  the  labor  ended.  As,  after  a  proper  interval, 
the  croton  oil  did  not  act,  an  enema  of  an  ounce  of  castor  oil, 
with  three  drops  of  croton  oil  and  a  pint  of  warm  water,  was 
given,  which  moved  the  bowels  in  about  ten  minutes.  At  7  P.  M. 
three  convulsions  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  During  the  in- 
tervals between  them,  the  patient  was  semi-eoinatose,  with  pu- 
pils markedly  contracted.  No  recurrence  of  the  convulsions  till 
4  p.  m.  of  the  17th,  when  three  occurred  rapidly.  There  was 
an  intermission  till  3  A.  m.  of  the  18th,  when  three  more  occur- 
red ;  and  ten  minutes  after  the  last  the  child  was  suddenly  ex- 
pelled alive.  The  placenta  soon  came  away;  the  uterus  con- 
tracted well;  and  there  was  little  hemorrhage.  Tl*e  mother  had 
three  convulsions  after  delivery;  puerperal  mania  then  devel- 
oped and  lasted  nearly  two  days.  She  had  since  done  well,  had 
a  good  appetite,  and  complained  only  of  headache.  On  the  day 
of  the  first  of  the  postpartum  convulsions,  the  urine  ooptained 
a  small  amount  of  albumen,  but  no  casts.   On  the  first  day  after 

delivery,  the  urine  contained  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  albu- 
39 
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men,  and  no  oasts.  To-day,  the  albumen  was  barely  appreciable. 
The  treatment  consisted  in  applying  dry  cups  over  the  kidneys, 
after  which  the  patient  soon  became  conscious,  and  was  able  to 
swallow.  Bitartrate  of  potassa,  two  drachms  four  times  a  day, 
was  then  given.  For  some  days  she  had  been  taking  two  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  iron,  three  times  a  day,  and  had  been  put  upon  nutritious 
diet.  After  delivery  the  child  had  a  convulsion  precisely  simi- 
lar to  tho&e  of  the  mother,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  two 
more.  It  had  since  done  well,  had  had  no  more  convulsions, 
nursed  well,  and  was  thriving. 

Dr.  Barker  stated  that  fourteen  years  ago  he  had  published  a 
table  of  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  which  he  had  collected 
from  all  the  sources  accessible  to  him,  and  in  it  had  shown  that 
82  per  cent,  of  all  cases  which  occurred  before  and  during  labor, 
ended  fatally,  and  22  per  cent,  of  those  after  delivery.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  present  day  would  show  that  the  fatality  had  been 
greatly  diminished,  owing  to  our  increased  knowledge  of  the 
pathology  of  the  affection,  and  to  improved  therapeutical  mea- 
sures.   The  mortality  was  probably  diminished  50  per  cent. 

Apoplexy  did  not  produce  convulsions,  except  by  pressure; 
but  it  might  be  a  consequence  of  them,  and  a  very  dangerous 
one.    Dr.  Marshall  Hall  had  first  clearly  explained  how  convul- 
sions may  produce  apoplexy.    The  convulsive  fit  has  the  effect 
of  interrupting  the  circulation :  first,  by  direct  pressure  of  the 
platysma  myoides  on  the  jugular  veins,  preventing  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  brain ;  second,  by  the  spasm  of  the  glottis 
impeding  respiration,  and  preventing  the  passage  of   venous 
blood  into  the  lungs ;  third,   by  the  pressure  on  the  venous  cir- 
culation of  the  extremities,  the  blood,  by  the  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  being  forced  too  rapidly 
forward  into  the  great  central  trunks;  fourth,  by  the  increased 
pressure  on  the  venous  circulation  in  the  uterus,  in  consequence 
of  its  more  powerful  contractions. 

On  the  aetiology  of  convulsions,  Dr.  Barker  continued  : 

Physiology  has  demonstrated  that  all  convulsions  must  arise 
from  some  irritation  of  the  true  spinal  system — which  includes  the 
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spinal  marrow  within  the  theca  vertebralis,  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  the  corpora  quadrigemina — and  that  no  irritation  of 
th«*  cerebral  system— that  is,  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  and 
that  part  of  the  spinal  cord  which  conveys  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion  to  and  from  the  brain — will  produce  them.  These 
causes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  1st,  those  which  act 
directly  on  the  spinal  system,  or  the  centric  causes,  as  they  have 
been  termed ;  and,  2d,  those  which  act  indirectly,  or  the  reflex 
causes.  The  centric  causes  are  said  to  be :  1st,  pressure  upon 
some  part  of  the  true  spinal  system,  from  congestion,  from  ser- 
ous effusion,  or  from  coagula:  2d,  deficient  nutrition  of  the 
spinal  system,  from  ansemia;  and,  3d,  toxaemia.  The  reflex 
causes  are  those  which  produce  irritation  of  the  incident  or  ex- 
citor  nerves,  that  react  upon  the  spinal  system ;  as  morbid  exci- 
tation of  the  peripheral  nerves  of  any  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
body. 

For  some  years  past,  the  prevailing  opinion,  with  a  great  ma- 
jority of  writers  on  this  subject,  has  been,  that  puerperal  con- 
vulsions result,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  from  tox®- 
mia,  the  special  poison  being  uromic,  and  that  this  is  demon- 
strated by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  none  of  you  suppose  that  albuminuria,  that  is,  al- 
bumen in  the  urine,  is  the  cause  of  the  convulsions;  but  the  be- 
lief has  been,  that,  where  this  is  found,  the  urea  is  retained  in 
the  blood,  and  that  this  substance  is,  directly,  or  by  its  decom- 
position, a  poison  which  produces  a  most  deleterious  and  pro- 
found impression  on  the  nervous  system.  Many  eminent  au- 
thorities have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  excluding  hysterical 
convulsions  occurring  in  puerperal  women,  the  cases  not  due  to 
this  cause,  are  exceptional.  Considered  with  reference  to  their 
cause,  they,  in  fact,  regard  puerperal  convulsions  as  oocuring 
under  two  forms,  ureemic  and  hysterical.  Albuminuria  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  conclusive  evidence  of  some  lesion  of  the 
kidney,  that  is,  congestion  from  pressure,  or  the  structural  dis- 
ease known  as  Bright's  disease. 

Now,  that  convulsions  occur  sometimes  during  the  progress 
of  Bright's  disease,  is  an  accepted  fact  in  medicine.    That  puer- 
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poral  convulsions  are  frequently  associated  wiih  albuminuria,  is 
also  well  known.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  doubting  whether  this  association  necessarily  proves  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many 
cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  having  all  the  characteristic  phe- 
nomena which  attend  this  fearful  malady,  in  which  there  have 
been  no  symptoms  indicative  of  any  lesion  of  the  kidney.  The 
most  careful  examination  has  failed  to  detect  either  albumen  or 
casts  in  the  urine,  either  before  or  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
convulsions.  In  many  cases,  when  death  has  resulted  from  the 
convulsions,  only  the  most  trivial  lesion  of  the  kidney,  as  slight 
congestion,  has  been  found  in  xhe  autopsic  examination.  Sec- 
ondly, I  am  sure  that  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  have  often 
had  cases  of  marked  albuminuria  during  pregnancy,  in  which 
convulsions  have  not  occurred.  I  will  make  the  assertion  still 
stronger,  by  saying  that  in  the  very  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  albuminuria  during  pregnancy,  that  I  have  seen,,  con- 
vulsions have  occurred  in  but  few.  Even  M.  Blot,  one  of  the 
early  and  most  zealous  investigators  in  regard  to  this  affection, 
met  with  but  seven  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  in  forty-one 
women  who  had  albuminous  urine.  Some  writers  have  met 
with  a  larger  proportion  than  this,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
one  has  claimed  that  they  occur  in  one-half  of  the  cases  of  al- 
buminuria. Thirdly,  in  many  cases  where  the  most  careful  and 
repeated  examinations  of  the  urine  have  failed  to  detect  albu- 
men, convulsions  have  occurred,  and  afterward  the  urine  has 
been  loaded  with  albumen.  In  the  case  we  have  before  us,  sev- 
eral examinations  were  made  of  the  urine,  and  neither  albumen 
nor  casts  were  found;  but  after  the  convulsions  occurred,  the 
albumen  was  abundant.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  there 
may  be  some  reason  for 'inquiring  whether  the  same  profound 
impression  on  the  spinal  system,  which  in  the  pregnant  or  par- 
turient woman  culminates  in  puerperal  convulsions,  may  not 
also  so  modify  the  functions  of  the  kidney  as  to  result  in  albu- 
minuria; or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  regarding  the  albumin- 
uria as  the  cause  of  the  convulsions,  whether  we  have  not  some 
reason  for  believing  that  both  the  albuminuria  and  the  convul- 
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sions  are  the  effoct  of  some  common  cause,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  science  has  not  yet  determined. 

Robin,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  fluids  of  the  body,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  urinary  albumen  has  not  the  same  composition  as 
the  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  albumen  of  B right's  dis- 
ease differs  essentially  from  the  temporary  albuminuria  of  preg- 
nancy, which  can  easily  be  shown  by  special  chemical  reagents. 
Tbe  albumen  of  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  oxide  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
assumes  a  beautiful  reddish  violet  color,  and  produces  a  more  or 
less  abundant  flocculent  black  precipitate.  Now,  the  urinary  al- 
bumen of  pregnancy,  where  Bright's  disease  does  not  exist, 
while  it  coagulates  readily  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  such  reaction  from  contact  with  the  oxide  of  copper. 
So  also  Robin  has  demonstrated  that  the  granular  casts  are  not 
characteristic  of  any  particular  morbid  state  or  pathological 
change  of  structure. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  even  if  a  large  majority  of  the 
profession  in  this  country  do  not  accept  the  extreme  views  of 
Professor  Braun  of  Vienna,  namely:  that  puerperal  convulsions 
are  generally  the  result  of  Bright's  disease  in  an  acute  form, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  spreading  its  toxemic  ef- 
fects on  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  system, 
produces  this  fearful  accident — they,  at  least,  regard  them  as  the 
result  of  some  functional  disturbance  or  lesion  of  the  kidney,  of 
a  temporary  character.  1  have  long  entertained  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  these  views.  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
warn  medical  students  against  the  popular  use  of  the  .term, 
Bright's  disease,  in  connection  with  their  puerperal  patients, 
because  the  public  have  come  to  associate  the  term  with  an  in- 
evitable fatal  termination,  and  the  influence  of  the  morale  on 
this  class  of  patients  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  advance  of  science,  we  may  yet 
be  able  to  clear  up  many  of  the  obscurities  which  still  overcloud 
this  subject,  and  I  think  wo  can  even  now  report  progress.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  distinction  which  Robin  has  estab- 
lished between  the  temporary  albuminuria  of  pregnanoy  and 
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that  of  B right's  disease.  A  work  has  recently  appeared  "On 
the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus,"  hy  Frankenhaueser,  of  Jena,  based 
on  the  most  careful  dissections,  and  illustrated  by  most  beauti- 
ful plates,  in  which  is  demonstrated  a  direct  connection  between 
the  nerves  of  the  uterus  and  the  renal  ganglia.  This  discovery 
may  be  the  means  of  leading  to  an  explanation  of  the  true 
pathology  of  puerperal  convulsions.  Frankenhaueser  reasons 
from  his  discoveries  that  the  theory  that  the  albumenuria  of 
eclamptic  patients  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  distended  uterus 
upon  the  large  abdominal  vessels  or  the  renal  vessels,  is  highly 
improbable.  He  says  that,  to  be  sure,  many  circumstances 
seem  to  favor  such  a  view ;  for  example,  the  more  frequent  oc- 
currence of  eclamptia  in  twin  pregnancies,  in  primiparra  with 
unyielding  abdominal  parietes,  in  persons  of  small  stature,  etc.; 
only  the  same  causes  could  equally  well  serve  to  excite  the  renal 
nerves  and  those  in  connection  with  them.  Besides,  we  observe 
frequently  that  women  have  no  convulsions,  who  have  suffered 
from  albuminuria,  both  before  and  during  pregnancy,  the  direct 
result  of  renal  degeneration,  in  which,  therefore,  renal  conges- 
tion really  existed  It  therefore  remains  questionable  whether 
the  access  of  albumen  which  is  observed  after  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, is  the  result  of  congestion  or  is  due  to  the  excitation 
of  the  uterine  plexus.  The  sudden  occurrence  of  the  eclamptio 
attack  upon  all  external  sources  of  irritation  (as  pressure  of  the 
foetal  head  upon  the  cervix,  digital  examinations,  introduction 
of  instruments,  &c.,)  appears  rather  to  speak  for  the  nervous 
system,  and  not  the  vascular  system,  as  the  starting-point.  He 
says  that  the  changes  observed  in  the  kidneys  of  women  dying 
from  convulsions  are  too  trivial,  and  too  transitory,  to  indicate 
a  long-continued  congestion.  Further,  in  confirmation,  are  to  be 
counted  the  undeniable  cases  of  convulsions  where  no  albuminu- 
ria has  existed.  AH  these  facts  point  to  the  importance  of  the 
connection  between  the  uterine  and  the  renal  plexus. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  you  may  ask  me  what  do  we  really  know 
about  the  causes  of  puerperal  convulsions.  I  should  answer 
that  our  knowledge  amounts  to  about  this : 
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First.  We  know  that  we  have  puerperal  convulsions  arising 
from  unemia,  caused  by  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Second.  We  know  that  we  have  convulsions  associated  with 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  albuminuria,  but  it  is  not  yet 
proven  that  the  convulsions  and  the  renal  congestion  bear  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Third.  We  know  that  we  have  convulsions  that  arise  from 
reflex  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  true  spinal  system,  with- 
out evidence  of  any  renal  affection. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  in  relation  to  one  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  case.  You  will  remark  that  thirty-six  hours 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  first  convulsion  until  the  child  was 
delivered,  and  yet  it  was  born  alive  and  is  doing  well,  a  very 
unusual  result  when  a  child  is  born  so  long  a  time  after  the  first 
attack  of  convulsions.  As  a  general  principle  I  think  it  safe  to 
say,  that  the  danger  to  mother  and  child  bears  a  certain  relation 
to  the  duration  of  the  labor.  In  such  a  fearful  complication  of 
labor  as  puerperal  convulsions,  the  feeling  that  the  sooner  the 
labor  is  completed,  the  sooner  the  danger  to  mother  and  child 
will  be  over,  may  sometimes  prompt  to  injudicious  measures  to 
terminate  the  labor.  Indeed,  we  were  formerly  taught  that  it 
was  our  duty,  in  all  cases  of  convulsions,  to  deliver  by  any 
means  in  our  power  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  this  case  the 
temptation  was  strong  to  apply  the  forceps,  long  before  the 
child  was  born.  I  visited  the  patient  several  times  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  fortunately  my  reason  instead  of  my  feeling  decided 
me  to  wait.  The  principle  which  should  govern  us  in  suoh 
cases  is  this:  Whenever  delivery  by  art  can  be  effected  with 
less  irritation  than  would  be  produced  by  the  continuance  of 
the  child  in  the  paturient  canal,  it  should  be  resorted  to.  I  am 
convinced  that  I  have  formerly  erred  in  some  oases,  from  jny 
great  anxiety  to  see  the  labor  terminated. 

You  will  remark  that  the  child  had  theee  convulsions  after 

birth.  Whether  these  were  due  to  the  transmission  of  some 
toxic  element  from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  system,  or  to  the 
perturbation  and  shock  of  the  foetal  nervous  system  from  the 
convulsions  of  the  mother,  it  is  impossible  to  say. — Medical 
Record. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE.  Fifth 
Edition.  By  Jonx  William  Draper.  M.  D..LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York,  author  of  a  *  'Treatise  on  Human  Phys- 
iology, *r  "Thoughts  on  American  Civil  Policy,' '  Text  Books  on  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  etc.    8vo,  cloth,  $5    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  remarkable, 
books  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  reading  public,  com- 
bining a  condensed  yet  elaborated  history  of  Europe,  with  de- 
ductions and  thoughts  on  the  general  progress  of  civilization. 
The  work  is  a  lasting  monument  of  Professor  Draper's  research 
and  learning,  and  stamps  him  as  a  great  and  original  thinker, 
a  concise  and  close  reasoner.  He  has  undertaken  a  great 
task,  but,  in  our  jugdment,  he  has  wholly  and  worthily  accom- 
plished it. 

The  aim  of  his  book  is  to  show  that  the  civilization  of  Europe 
has  not  proceeded  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  or  by  chance,  bat 
that  it  has  passed  through  a  determinate  succession  of  stages, 
and  has  been  developed  according  to  natural  law. 

The  author's  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  altogether  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  hence  he  is  led  to  the  considera- 
tion of  many  of  those  questions  that  have  attracted  public 
attention  of  late  years  so  strongly.  In  this  respect,  the  work 
presents  very  great  novelty;  yet  it  is  composed  in  so  popular  a 
style  as  to  render  it  suitable  not  only  for  persons  who  delight 
in  philosophical  reading,  but  likewise  for  students  of  history 
everywhere. 

In  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment  its  publication 
can  not  but  be  acceptable.  Though  written  before  our  present 
troubles  began,  it  is  full  of  principles  and  suggestions  that 
every  thoughtful  reader  will  connect  with  the  great  events  now 
transpiring.  It  also,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  in  no  indis- 
tinct manner,  foreshadows  our  future. 

Scientific  opinions  are  steadily  exercising  an  ever-increasing 
power  in  modern  civilization.  They  are  beginning  to  modify 
political  institutions.  The  work  of  Dr.  Draper  is  the  first 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  describe  their  rise  and  progress, 
and  how  it  is  that  in  recent  times  they  have  acquired  such  a 
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wonderful  influence.  A  growing  want  of  some  authontic  expo- 
sition of  them  has  long  been  felt  among  intelligent  readers. 
That  want  is  here  supplied,  with  the  advantage  that  ideas  too 
generally  serving  only  to  provoke  contention  are  presented  in 
a  temperate  manner,  and  discussed  with  a  candor  that  can  not 
fail  to  command  respect. 

We  append  the  following  extract  from  a  foreign  review :  * 

u  It  is  one  of  the  not  least  remarkable  achievements  in  the 
progress  of  the  positive  philosophy  that  have  yet  been  made  in 
the  English  tongue.  A  noble  and  even  magnificent  attempt  to 
frame  an  induction  from  all  the  recorded  phenomena  of  Euro- 
pean, Asiatic  and  North  African  history.  The  strongly  human 
sympathy  and  solicitude  pervading  this  book  is  one  of  its  most 
entrancing  charms.  Unaccustomed  though  a  reader  might  be 
to  scientific  habits  and  thought,  or  uninterested  in  the  gradual 
elaboration  of  eternal  rules  and  principles,  here  he  can  at  least 
disport  himself  amid  noble  galleries  of  historical  paintings,  and 
thrill  again  at  the  vision  of  the  touching  epochs  that  go  to  form 
the  drama  of  the  mighty  European  past.  This  is  no  dry  enu- 
meration of  names  and  dates,  no  mere  catalogue  of  isolated 
events  and  detached  pieces  of  heartless  mechanism.  Bather 
does  this  work  come  to  us  as  a  mystic  harmony,  blending  into 
one  the  treasured  records  of  unnumbered  historical  biographies, 
the  accumulated  stores  of  sciences  the  most  opposed,  and  erudi- 
tion the  most  incongruous,  now  descending  into  slow  and  sol- 
emn depths  of  tone,  as  sin,  cruelty,  intolerance,  form  the  theme, 
now  again  lost  in  unapproachable  raptures  of  sound,  as  true 
greatness,  endurance,  self-control,  are  reflected  in  the  grand 
turning-points  of  European  story. 

"The  book  of  Dr.  Draper  is  eminently  encyclopedic  It  ran- 
sacks every  accredited  science,  all  the  most  recent  discoveries, 
and  every  independent  source  of  historical  information. 

"  What  Compte  showed  might  and  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
whole  world  of  man,  what  Mr.  Buckle  commenced  for  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Spain,  Dr.  Draper  has  effected  for  the 
whole  of  Europe.    The  gigantic  vastness  of  the  task  is  almost 
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paralysing,  contained  as  is  the  result  in  a  very  moderate  space, 
bat  it  is  done  none  the  less  carefully  and  thoroughly. 

"  All  the  latest  researches  in  history,  all  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  realms  of  geology,  mechanical  science,  natural 
science,  and  language,  every  minute  particular  that  can  explain 
or  illustrate  the  general  progress  of  all  the  European  races 
from  the  most  primitive  ages,  are  accurately  and  copiously 
detailed  in  their  several  relations.  Nor  is  the  author  without 
such  an  art  of  representation  as  can  render  a  book  not  only 
such  as  we  ought  to  read,  but  also  such  as  we  like  to  read." 

The  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  thinking  and 
reflecting  man.  To  the  professional  man,  either  medical  or 
legal,  it  is  valuable;  and  the  statesman  especially  will  receive 
much  useful  knowledge  to  guide  him  in  his  high  and  responsi- 
ble duties. 


FIRST  OUTLINES  OF  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  SOLUBILITIES  OF  CHEMICAL 
SUBSTANCES.  By  Frank  H.  Storeu.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Sever  &  Francis, 
publishers.     (For  sale  by  E.  P.  Gray,  bookseller.) 

Pew  works  on  modern  science  give  evidence  of  more  laborious 
and  patient  research  than  the  one  under  consideration;  and  its 
value  can  hardly  be  appreciated  except  by  the  chemist  and 
pharmaceutists.  The  author  very  truly  says,  in  his  preface, 
"The  utility  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  solubilities  of 
chemical  substances,  .or  in  fact  of  any  of  the  physical  constants 
of  chemistry,  needs  no  explanation.  I  have  been  long  im- 
pressed with  the  great  practical  importance  of  a  wider  dissemi- 
nation of  our  knowledge  of  the  solubilities  of  salts,  and  feel 
convinced  that  chemical  science  itself  will  gain  many  advantages 
if  all  known  facts  respecting  solubilities  were  gathered  from  the 
widely  scattered  original  sources  into  one  comprehensive  work, 
and  thus  presented  in  an  easily  accessible  form.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  a  work  was  the  more  clearly  impressed  upon  me, 
since  I  had  learned,  by  previous  experience,  too  many  difficul- 
ties and  delays  attend  the  correct  determination  of  solubilities, 
and  had  observed  how  little  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the 
labors  of  earlier  experimenters,  either  as  regards  avoiding  or 
refuting  their  errors,  or  bearing  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
results/9 
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The  work  is  arranged  alphabetically,  making  it  of  easy  and 
ready  reference )  in  fact,  in  every  respect  it  is  complete  and 
comprehensive.  To  the  chemists  and  chemical  student  it  is  in- 
valuable, while  to  the  pharmaceutists  and  dispensing  druggists, 
and  even  the  physician,  it  is  valuable  to  refer  to  any  doubtful 
or  uncertain  question  of  solubilities  when  compounding  or 
writing  a  prescription.  No  library  is  complete  without  it,  and 
like  the  Medical  Dictionary,  will  be  called  constantly  in  use 
when  its  value  is  once  known.  We  most  earnestly  endorse  and 
recommend  the  work.  We  return  our  thanks  to  the  publishers 
for  the  copy  so  kindly  sent  us. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  DESIGNED 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRACTITIONERS  AND  STUDENTS  OF  MEDICINE.  By 
Austin  Flint.  M.  D..  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  etc. ,  etc.  Third  edition.  Thoroughly  revised. 
Philadelphia  Henry  C.  Lea.  1868.  For  sale  by  Frary,  Cowan  ft  Krath,  suc- 
cessors to  Keith  ft  Wood. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  work  can  be  adduced, 
than  that  in  less  than  two  years  a  new  edition  is  called  for.  As 
a  teacher  and  lecturer,  Prof.  Flint  has  long  stoud  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  his  work  recognized  as  standard  authority, 
having  been  adopted  as  tho  text  book  on  the  practice  of  modi-  * 
cine  by  most  of  the  medical  colleges  of  the  country.  The 
present  edition  has  been  much  enlarged  to  meet  the  progress  of 
medical  science.  The  author  says :  "  Since  the  publication  of 
the  second  edition  of  this  treatise,  much  time  has  been  devoted 
to  its  revision.  Eecognizing  in  the  favor  with  which  it  has 
been  received,  a  proportionate  obligation  to  strive  constantly  to 
increase  its  worthiness,  the  author  has  introduced  in  the  pres- 
ent edition  additions,  derived  from  his  clinical  studios  and  from 
the  latest  contributions  in  medical  literature,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  enhance  considerably  the  practical  utility  of  the  work." 

Tho  work  embraces  all  those  subjects  which  generally  enter 
into  the  teaching  of  the  chair  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  our  medical  Colleges,  and  as  a  text  book  for  the 
student  is  especially  valuable,  while  to  the  American  practitioner 
it  is  a  safe  and  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The 
work  is  published  in  Mr.  Lea's  usual  olegant  style,  in  one  large 
volume  of  over  one  thousand  pages. 
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THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY,  being  a  collection  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the 
writing*  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physician*  in  America  and  Europe, 
together  with  observations  on  Dietetic  Preparations,  Antidotes  for  Poisons,  Endermic 
use  of  Medicine,  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform  and  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical 
Observations.  By  Benjamin  Ellis,  M.  D.  Twelfth  edition  revised  and  improved 
with  additions,  by  Albrkt  H.  Smith,  M.  D  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.  1868. 
(For  sale  by  Frary,  Cowan  &  Krath,  booksellers.) 

We  are  much  pleased  to  announce  a  new  edition  of  this  most 
useful  work,  one  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  medical  life 
was  of  inestimable  value  No  task  is  more  difficult  to  the  young 
physician  than  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  proper 
manner  of  assigning  and  classifying  his  remedies.  This  is  done 
in  a  practical  manner  in  the  work  before  us,  not  that  the  physi- 
cian should  become  a  mere  copyist  in  his  prescriptions,  but 
learn  to  adopt  the  most  elegant  and  useful  plan  in  compounding 
them.  In  revising  the  present  edition  of  the  Formulary,  the 
editor  says:  "The  progress  of  medical  science  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Materia  Modica  and  Therapeutics  has  rendered  necessary 
the  addition  of  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter ;  also  the 
table  of  doses  has  been  carefully  corrected."  In  addition  to  the 
new  Formula,  the  editor  has  added  to  the  work  the  new  classes 
of  Ante  me  tics  and  Disinfectants;  besides  references  to  inhala- 
tion of  atomized  fluids,  the  use  of  the  nasal  douche,  suggestions 
upon  the  method  of  hypodermic  injection,  the  administration 
of  anaesthetics,  and  other  valuable  matters  of  general  use  to  the 
practitioner.  A  new  feature  of  the  Formulary  will  also  be  found 
in  a  full  index  of  diseases,  with*  reference  to  the  numbers  and 
principal  ingredients  of  the  particular  formular  applicable  to 
each.  Altogether,  we  look  upon  the  work  as  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  physician's  library. 

THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL.  ASSOCIATION.  Volume 
nineteen.    1868. 

This  is  a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  and  contains, 
besides  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,' a  number  of  valuable 
papers  and  reports  of  the  various  sections.  Tho  proceedings 
we  published  shortly  after  the  meeting,  in  the  Reporter. 

The  Report  on  the  Conveyance  of  Cholera,  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Peters,  of-  New  York,  is  especially  interesting;  also  the  Reports 
on  the  Climatplogical  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  various 
States,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Thomas;  on  Treatment  of  Club-foot  without 
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Tentjmy,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre;  on  Ophthalmology,  by  Dr.  J.  8. 
Hildreth;  on  tho  Treatment  of  Syphilis  by  Hypodermic  Injec- 
tion, by  Dr.  L.  Elsbery,  and  on  A  Safe  and  Effectual  Operation 
for  tho  Radical  Cure  of  Varicocele,  by  Prof.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

The  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  American  Medical  Liter- 
ature. Tho  Committee  on  Publication  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  very  elcgaut  manner  in  which  the  work  is  published. 

GOFF'S  COMBINED  DAY-BOOK,LEDGER,  and  DAILYREGISTER  OF  PATIENTS. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakeston.  Price  $12  00,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  money. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  complete  account  book 
for  the  medical  practitioner  that  we  have  ever  seen,  not  only  for 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  accounts  are  arranged,  but  the 
ready  means  of  reference  to  each  person's  bill,  with  all  the 
items  concisely  set  forth  and  recognized  at  a  glance.  Among 
the  advantages  of  this  book  are — 

The  account  of  a  whole  family  for  an  entire  year  can  be  kept 
in  a  very  small  space. 

No  transfer  of  accounts  from  one  book  to  another,  or  from 
one  part  of  the  book  to  another. 

No  protracted  search  for  an  account  when  wanted. 

Shows  the  exact  state  of  an  account  at  any  moment. 

The  "  Eemarks  "  column  will  be  found  useful  for  noting  any 
special  or  remarkrble  circumstance  which  may  occur  during 
medical  treatment.  The  physician  will  save  the  price  of  this 
book  many  times  over,  merely  from  its  simplicity. 

This  book  contains,  in  addition  to  the  simplified  form  of 
accounts — 

A  form,  "  Summary  of  Practice,"  for  the  compilation  of  facts 
as  often  as  the  physician  chooses. 

A  copious  index,  giving  the  name,  residence,  and  occupation 
of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  page  of  the  book  on  which  the 
account  is  to  be  found. 

A  full  and  complete  set  of  "  signs  "  accompany  each  book. 

We  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  book  to  our  professional 
friends,  feeling  assured  all  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
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ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  By  A.  Cullxrixb  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  notes  by  Frjceman  J.  Bcmstead,  M.'mD.}  Professor  of  Venereal  Dla- 
eases  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Part  V,  with  cover  for 
binding.    Philadelphia:    Henry  C.  Lea.    1868. 

The  present  number  completes  this  most  excellent  work.  We 
have  spoken  heretofore  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  and  can  only 
repeat  oar  unconditional  endorsement  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  elaborate  treatises  on  venereal  diseases  ever  pub- 
lished. The  plates  in  the  present  number  are,  if  anything, 
more  elegant  than  in  previous  numbers.  A  cover  accompanies 
the  last  number,  that  they  may  all  be  bound  in  one  volume.  No 
physician  who  pays  any  attention  to  this  class  of  diseases  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book.  Taken  in  connection  with  Prof. 
Bunistead's  previous  work  on  the  same  subject,  they  would 
comprise  all  that  is  known  on  this  important  subject.  The 
publisher  deserves  great  credit  for  the  style  of  the  work,  it 
being  by  far  the  most  olegant  medical  publication  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press.  The  price  of  the  number  is  $3  00 
each,  or  $15  00  for  the  volume  complete. 


MEDICAL     REPORTER. 


ST.  LOUIS,  DEO.  1,  1868. 


Statistics  of  Inebriation. — Dr.  McKinloy,  of  this  city,  furnishes 
the  following  table  of  Statistics  on  Inebriation  in  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  compiled  by  him  after  much  careful  re- 
search, and  contain  some  very  interesting  yet  startling  facts. 
He  says : 

Taking  the  population  of  this  country  at  forty  millions,  we 
find  that  of  300  men,  122  never  drink  ardent  spirits  at  all,  100 
drink  moderately,  but  not  to  intoxication,  50  are  ephemeral 
drinkers,  25  drink  periodically,  called  ''spreeing,"  and  3  are 
habitual  inebriates.  To  every  178  who  drink,  3  are  confirmed 
inebriates,  25  are  periodical  drinkers,  50  are  ephemeral  drinkers, 
and  100  are  moderate  drinkers.    Total,  178;  non-drinkers,  122. 
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Grand  total,  300.  One  confirmed  inebriate  to  every  59i  of  men. 
Of  700  women,  600  never  taste  alcoholics  of  any  kind,  30  taste 
wine  occasionally,  17  taste  ardent  spirits  occasionally,  36  drink 
beer  or  ale  constantly,  14  drink  ardent  spirits  periodically,  and 
3  are  habitual  inebriates.  To  every  100  who  drink,  3  are  con- 
firmed inebriates,  14  drink  ardent  spirits  periodically,  36  drink 
beer  or  ale  constantly,  17  taste  ardent  spirits,  and  30  taste  wine 
occasionally.  Total,  100;  non-drinkers,  600.  Grand  total,  700. 
Total  of  both  sexes  enumerated — drinkers  and  non-drinkers — 
1,000 ;  total  of  both  sexes  who  drink  (out  of  1,000),  278.  Pre- 
dominance  in  confirmed  inebriates  of  the  sexes :  3  men  in  every 
178 ;  3  women  in  every  100 ;  1  confirmed  inebriate  to  every  83i 
of  women. 

Fewer  women  driuk  than  men;  but  a  larger  proportion  of 
them  become  habitual  drinkers. 

The  following  deductions  are  made  from  the  above  statistical 
basis,  and  relate  to  the  aggregate  population  of  adult  males  and 
females,  using  and  not  using  alcoholic  drinks :  In  1,000  men  there 
are  10  confirmed  inebriates ;  in  1,000  men,  there  are  593J  drink- 
ers of  all  kinds,  who  drink  to  some  extent  or  other. 

Of  women — 1  in  every  7  use  alcoholics  in  some  form ;  in  1,000 
women,  there  are  142  6-7  who  drink  to  some  extent;  in  1,000 
women,  4  2-7  are  confirmed  inebriates. 

Debauch  or  ephemeral  drinkers,  rarely  become  habitual,  but 
periodical  drinkers;  the  latter  rarely  become  habitual  inebiiates, 
as  the  violence  of  their  drinking  is  too  great  and  lead*  to  dis- 
gusting satiety,  and  hence  to  intervals  of  sobriety.  The  moder- 
ate drinkers  form  the  class  from  which  the  habitual  inebriates 
are  chiefly  derived;  prolonged  moderate  drinking  cultivates  the 
diathesis.  The  foregoing  statistics  are  drawn  from  the  seggre- 
gational  population,  including  small  and  large  towns,  but  ex- 
cluding the  gregarious  population  of  cities,  where  the  ratio  of 
drinkers  is  higher. 
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JAb  Editorial. 

The  Missouri  Dental  Journal,  published  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  first  number  of  this  new  Journal  has  been  issued,  dated 
January,  1869  It  is  to  be  published  monthly,  and  contain  40 
pages.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  specialty  of  Dentistry.  Homer 
Judd,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  editor,  H.  S.  Chase,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  and 
W.  H.  Earaes,  D.  D.  S.,  associate  editors.  Terras,  $3  00  per 
annum.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new  journal.  From  a 
long  personal  acquaintance  with  the  editors,  all  gentlemen  of 
ability  and  well  posted  in  their  branch  of  the  profession,  we  feel 
assured  that  its  pages  will  be  filled  with  valuable  matter  to  the 
dentist,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  receive  ample  encourage- 
ment. Surely  no  Western  dentist  can  afford  to  do  without  it, 
and  the  dental  profession  owe  it  to  themselves  to  sustain  the 
editors  in  their  undertaking,  with  both  subscriptions  and  contri- 
butions. The  Journal  will  be  the  especial  organ  of  the  Missouri 
State  Dontal  Association.  We  most  earnestly  commend  the 
work,  and  offer  our  fraternal  welcome  to  the  editors. 


The  Medical  Bulletin,  a  journal  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
published  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Edited  by  Edward  Warren,  M. 
D.  Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  Terms,  $2  00 
per  annum.  This  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  an  eight 
page,  three  column  paper,  devoted  to  medical  and  colateral  sci- 
ences. Surely  Baltimore  can  sustain  one  medical  journal.  They 
hive  one  oi  the  best  and  most  elegant  dental  journals  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  would  have  thought  the  medical 
profession  could  have  sustained  as  good  a  medical  work;  but  the 
present  is  a  good  commencement,  and  from  the  contents  of  the 
first  number,  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  current 
medical  literature.  We  gladly  place  the  Bulletin  on  our  ex- 
change list* 
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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

EDITED  BT 

OSCAI^  J\    JPOTTER,     Jfi..     D. 

Vol.  III.  St.  Louis,  December  15,  1868.  No.  20. 

ON  THE  DYNAMICS,  PRINCIPLES  AND  PHILOSOPHHT  OP 
ORGANIC  LIFE.  AN  EFFORT  TO  OBTAIN  DEFINITE  CONCEP- 
TIONS OF  HOW  DO  MEDICINES  PRODUCE  THEIR  EFFECTS, 

[Valedictory  Address,  delivered  to  the  Muskingum  County  Medical  Society,  at  its 
annual  meeting,  held  in  the  oily  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  May  6th,  1868.] 

By  Z.  G.  McElroy,  M.  D. ,  President,  of  Zanesyille,  Ohio. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The  origin  of  tbis  essay  was  the  hypodermic  syringe.  The 
effects  following  the  introduction  of  a  solution  of  morphia  be- 
neath the  cuticle  arrested  my  attention,  on  account  of  their  re- 
semblance to  modern  electro-magnetic  telegraphy.  Some  years 
previous,  Prof.  Draper's  Physiology  had  convinced  me  that 
therapeutics  would  some  day  become  an  exact  science.  About 
the  time  the  hypodermic  syringe  was  first  used  by  me  (in  1863), 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  working  out  the  problem  of  "How 
do  Medicines  Produce  their  Effects."  The  year  following,  the 
essays  of  Grove,  Mayer,  Helmboltz,  Joule,  &c,  on  the  continuity 
of  force,  were  attentively  studied,  and  the  purpose  of  the  year 
previous  was  greatly  strengthened;  but  no  progress  was  made 
until  some  lectures,  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  published  in  Braith- 
waite,  met  my  eye.  This,  with  the  empirical  facts  of  Bennett's 
clinical  lectures,  as  well  as  Chambers'  work  on  digestion  and  its 
derangements,  and  his  subsequent  work  on  the  renewal  of  life, 
gave  a  definite  course  to  my  investigation.  Perhaps  other  cir- 
cumstances, not  now  recollected,  aided  me ;  but  nothing  im- 
pressed me  so  vividly  as  the  results  of  hypodermio  injection.. 
40 
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The  most  difficult  part  of  it  was  the  hystogeny  and  hystolysis 
of  the  tissues.  That  overcome,  by  its  analogy  to  crystallization 
in  the  inorganic  world,  the  remainder  was  as  clear  to  me  as  sun- 
light. When  the  essay  was  completed,  the  impression  that  I 
had  made  a  valuable  generalization  continually  deepened. 

After  its  delivery,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society, 
every  way  competent  to  criticise  it,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  essay,  as  they  were  not  new 
to  him,  but  were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  that  it  was  barely 
possible  the  grandchildren  of  the  present  race  of  practitioners 
might  be  guided  by  them  in  practice.  That  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  create  a  new  medical  literature,  reinterpreting  the  em- 
pirical facts  of  disease  and  therapeutics,  and  that  that  would 
consume  at  least  half  a  century.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have 
gained  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  that  time  already ;  for  I  am 
entirely  guided  by  them  now  in  practice,  and  with  an  amount 
of  satisfaction  and  certainty  to  which  I  was  before  an  entire 
stranger.  Anxious  to  obtain  further  criticism,  brief  synopsis  of 
the  essay  were  made  and  sent  to  various  distinguished  practi- 
tioners and  teachers.  An  incident,  not  needful  to  detail,  brought 
it  before  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  and  teachers  of 
the  country,  who  advised  its  early  publication ;  and,  I  may  say 
that  each  day's  experience  and  professional  reading  serves  to 
confirm  my  own  convictions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  its 
philosophy  and  generalizations. 

The  following  quotations  "are  introduced  as  prefatory  to  the 
inquiries  which  I  propose  to  make  on  the  subject: 

"  Since  it  is  given  to  us  to  know  our  own  existence,  and  be 
conscious  of  our  own  individuality,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
we  have  what  in  reality  is  a  far  less  wonderful  power — the  ca- 
pacity of  comprehending  all  the  conditions  of  our  life.  God  has 
framed  our  understanding  to  grasp  all  these  things.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  say  of  this  or 
that  physiological  problem,  it  is  above  our  reason.  My  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  intellect  of  man  is  profound.  Far  from  sup- 
posing that  there  are  many  things  in  the  struoture  and  functions 
of  the  body  which  we  can  never  comprehend,  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  in  it  we  shall  not  at  last  explain.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  man  be  a  perfect  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  his  Maker,  a  created  being,  knowing  his  own  existence,  and 
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capable  of  explaining  it.  In  the  application  of  exact  science  to 
physiology,  I  look  for  the  rise  of  that  great  and  noble  practice 
of  medicine;  which,  in  a  future  age,  will  rival  in  precision  the 
mechanical  engineering  of  my  own  time.  Even  now  this 
method  is  attended  with  results  which  must  commend  it  to  every 
thoughtful  mind,  since  it  is  connecting  itself  with  these  great 
truths  which  concern  the  human  family  most  closely,  and  is 
bringing  into  the  region  of  physical  demonstration  the  exist- 
ence and  immortality  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  furnishing  con- 
spicuous illustrations  of  the  attributes  of  God." — Draper's 
Physiology,  pp.  25-6. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  great  honor  you  have  done  me  in 
electing  me  the  first  President  of  the  Clinical  Society.  Re- 
luctant, as  I  not  unnaturally  am,  to  assume,  at  my  time  of 
life,  any  fresh  duties  or  obligations,  I  yet  must  confess  that  I 
have  extreme  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  accepting  at  your 
hands  this  new  office ;  for  the  society  which  we  are  founding  to- 
night seems  to  me  well  calculated  gradually  to  bring  about  that 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  thing  most  needful,  at  present, 
among  us.  I  mean  more  exactness  of  knowledge,  and,  there- 
fore, more  direct  and  intelligent  purpose,  and  more  successful 
aim,  in  what  is  really  the  end  and  object  of  all  our  labors— the 
application  of  remedies  for  the  cure,  or  relief  of  diseases.  Cer- 
tainly the  greatest  gap  in  the  science  of  medicine  is  to  be  found  in 
its  final  and  supreme  stage — the  stage  of  therapeutics.  Its  mate- 
rial pathology,  also,  under  the  auspices  of  a  sister  society,  has 
been,  I  will  not  say  completely,  yet  very  amply  and  fruitfully 
ransacked  by  the  diligent  scrutiny  and  study  of  the  dismal,  but 
instructive,  revelations  of  the  dead  house.  1  say  its  material 
pathology,  for  the  condition  of  doctrinal  pathology  must  nec- 
essarily partake  of  whatever  imperfection  may  be  found  in  the 
correlative  science  of  physiology.  Again,  we  have  attained  to 
a  great  degree  of  certainty  in  the  detection  of  disease  in  the 
living  body.  We  know  tolerably  well  what  it  is  we  have  to  deal 
with  ;  but  we  do  not  know  so  well,  nor  anything  like  so  well,  how 
to  deal  with  it.  This  is  more  true,  no  doubt,  in  the  province  of 
the  physician,  than  in  that  oi  the  surgeon  ;  but  it  is  lamentably 
true  in  both  provinces.  We  want  to  learn  distinctly  what  is 
the  action  of  drugs,  and  other  outward  influences,  upon  the 
bodily  organs  and  functions—; for  every  one  now-a-days,  I  suppose, 
acknowledges  that  it  is  only  by  controlling  or  directing  the  natural 
forces  of  the  body,  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  govern  or  guide 
its  diseased  conditions.  To  me  it  has  been  a  life-long  wonder 
how  vaguely,  how  ignorantly,  how  rashly,  drugs  are  often  pre- 
scribed. We  try  this,  and  not  succeeding,  we  try  that;  and, 
baffled  again,  we  try  something  else ;  and  it  is  fortunate  if  we 
do  no  harm  in  these  our  tryings.  Of  this  the  evidence  is  plen- 
tiful and  constant.    *    *    *    *    Still,  of  therapeutics  as  a  trust- 
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worthy  science,  it  is  certain  we  have  as  yet  only  the  expecta- 
tion. The  influence  of  drags  upon  bodily  conditions  of  health 
and  disease  is  most  real  and  most  precious  to  us.  And  some  of 
them,  in  our  contests  with  disease,  we  have  learned  to  wield 
with  much  confidence  and  success.  No  one  questions  the  mar- 
velous power  of  quinine  to  stop  malarious  fevers  and  other  pe- 
riodical complaints.  Who  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  opium  or 
anaesthetio  vapors  in  blunting  the  sensibilities  of  the  body,  and 
so  quelling  pain  ?  Or  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  eliminate 
from  the  body,  apparently  by  first  dissolving  them,  certain 
poisonous  elements  f  The  rough,  yet  sanative,  effects  of  emetic 
and  purgative  drugs  are  notorious  to  all.  But  there  is  a  host  of 
other  known  or  reputed  remedial  substances — to  say  nothing  of 
a  further  host,  no  doubt,  hitherto  unthought  of  and  unessayed, 
about  which  our  practical  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  or  even 
misleading  *  *  *  — peradventure,  to  the  discovery  even  of 
the  laws — by  which  our  practice  should  be  guided,  and  so  bring 
up  the  therapeutic  and  crowning  department  of  medicine  to  a 
nearer  level  with  those  parts  which  are  strictly  ministerial  and 
subservient  to  this." — Sir  Thomas  Watson.  London  Lancet, 
Am.  Ed.,  April,  1868. 

"The  true  principles,  therefore,  which  should  guide  our  efforts 
to  advance  therapeutics  are — 

"  1st.  That  an  empirical  treatment,  derived  from  blind  author- 
ity, and  an  expectant  treatment  in  an  equally  blind  faith  in  na- 
ture, are  both  wrong. 

u  2d.  That  a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  pathology  is  the 
real  foundation  and  necessary  introduction  to  a  correct  study  of 
therapeutics. 

"  &d.  That  a  true  experience  can  only  have  for  its  proper  aim 
the  determination  of  how  far  the  laws  evolved  during  the  ad- 
vance of  these  sciences  (physiology,  pathology  and  therapeut- 
ics) can  be  made  available  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

*  *  *  u  i  have  only  to  express  my  conviction  that  our 
uncertainties  as  to  the  future  existence  of  a  scientific  medicine 
can  only  be  removed  by  working  out;  in  all  its  details,  the  mole- 
cular theory  of  organization.  The  histogenio  and  histolytic 
transformations  of  the  tissues,  the  various  metamdrphoses  they 
undergo  in  the  exercise  of  the  nutritive  and  nervous  functions, 
as  well  as  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  the  dynamical, 
chemical  and  vital  forces  of  the  economy,  are  the  points  now 
being  determined  by  the  physiologist.  We  are  still  waiting  for 
the  solution,  by  the  organic  chemist,  of  several  inquiries  neces- 
sary for  our  onward  progress.  But  these  accomplished,  as  it  is 
hoped  they  soon  will  be,  it  must  be  recognized  that  all  action 
and  all  function  must  be  essentially  dependant  on  the  formation 
and  existence  of  the  molecular  constituents  of  the  frame.  Then 
it  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  agents  whieh  operate  on  it,  either 
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from  without  or  within!  must  be  so  capable  of  being  prepared  as 
to  act  upon  these  minute  particles,  and  it  will  be  made  apparent 
that  one  law  will  blend  into  a  harmonious  whole  the  kindred 
sciences  of  physiology,  pathology  and  therapeutics." — John 
Hughes  Bennett,  1864,  in  London  Lancet,  Am.  Ed.,  March. 

HOW  DO   MEDICINES  PRODUCE  THEIR  EFFECTS  ? 

The  modus  operandi  of  medicines,  or  how  do  they  produce 
their  effects,  are  inquiries  which  have  been  awaiting  solution 
for  many  centuries.  A  great  many  answers  have  been  given, 
some  of  them  true  as  far  as  they  go,  but  none  that  have  satisfied 
or  commanded  the  assent  of  the  medico-philosophical  world  at 
any  time.  Standard  authors  tell  us  that  some  are  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  some  act  chemically,  some  mechanically,  some 
by  sympathy,  in  each  case  having  some  sort  of  elective  affinity 
among  the  organs  and  textures,  and  at  these  elected  places  pro- 
ducing their  effects.  After  studying  the  best  resumes  of  what 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  inquiry  still  presses  on  the 
unsatisfied  mind,  "  How  do  they  operate  ?" 

The  mass  of  facts  in  regard  to  thoir  visible  effects  have  been 
accumulating  from  a  period  ante-dating  our  present  chronology; 
but  they  have  been  simply  empirical  facts  and  observations, 
without  a  philosophical  solution  of  their  relations  to  the  living 
organism.  Classifications  of  therapeutic  agents  have  long  ex- 
isted, some  of  them  minute  and  elaborate,  but  all  based  on  those 
parts  of  the  system  at  which  their  effects  become  visible  and 
tangible  to  our  senses.  Thus :  if  an  article  produces  alvine  dis- 
charges, it  is  classed  as  a  cathartic ;  if  vomiting,  an  emetic,  &c, 
<fcc.  Some  of  them  have  to  be  placed  in  two  or  more  classes, 
because  different  degrees  of  effects  are  visible,  according  to  the 
dose  and  mode  of  administration,  at  one  or  more  organs,  or  on 
one  or  more  tissues. 

This  method  of  classification  is  purely  physical,  and  based,  for 
the  most  part,  on  an  increase  or  diminution  of  some  natural  or 
unnatural  discharge  from  the  body.  The  idea  of  a  cathartio  is 
indellibly  associated  in  the  mind,  by  education,  with  the  somino 
or  water-closet.  So  an  emetic,  with  the  throes  of  vomiting,  and 
the  ill-looking  stuff  ejected  from  the  stomach.    Again,  some  are 
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classed  as  stimulants,  and  the  physical  idea  associated  with  their 
action  is,  "  quick  diffusion  and  transient  increase  of  vital  energy 
in  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  brain  and  nervos."  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  investigation  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  that, 
with  this  nomenclature,  classification,  and  their  mental  as- 
sociations, it  is  impossible  to  get  at  their  modus  operandi.  In 
fact,  the  first  step  toward  getting  a  solution  to  the  inquiry,  at 
all  in  agreement  with  the  processes  of  life,  is  to  banish  from  the 
mind  the  existing  classifications  of  the  materia  medica,  based  on 
their  visible  effects ;  but  not  of  their  effects,  for  these  are  all 
important;  so  that  the  mind  may  be  free  to  arrange  and  classify 
as  the  organic  processes  of  life  may  suggest.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  at  present,  to  make  a  classification  of  the  effects  of 
medicines,  in  agreement  with  the  organic  processes  of  life,  with- 
out the  mass  of  empirical  facts  in  therapeutics  now  existing  in 
our  literature.  What  is  wanting  is  not  new  facts  and  observa- 
tions, but  a  philosophical  grouping  or  classification  of  those  al- 
ready in  existence,  and  a  reinterpretation  of  them,  and  the  fu- 
ture study  of  therapeutics  in  accordance  with  their  influence  on 
the  organic  processes  of  life.  This  does  not,  as  it  appears  to  the 
writer,  exist  in  our  medical  literature  now.  Having  arrived  at 
a  satisfactory  classification,  to  my  own  mind,  and  finding  that 
in  ray  hands  it  combines .greator  simplicity,  uniformity  and  cer- 
tainty in  the  art  of  prescribing  medicines  than  that  it  displaces* 
it  is  my  present  purpose  to  submit  it  to  the  society  for  criticism, 
adoption  or  rejection,  as  the  proofs  submitted  may  influence 
judgments  for  or  against  it. 

The  practical  application  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  its  collateral  branches 
of  chemistry,  physiology,  histology  and  anatomy.  The  most 
striking  changes  are  due  to  the  greator  reliance  on  hygienic  and 
dietetic  measures,  and  less  on  medicines,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  The  number  of  medicines  in  daily  use  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful practitioners,  has  undergone  a  striking  diminution.  Prof. 
Gross,  in  a  recently  published  paper,  states,  that  out  of  the  many 
hundred  different  articles  required  to  be  kept  in  well  appointed 
drug  stores,  not  above  thirty-five  to  fifty  are  in  common  and 
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daily  use  by  physicians  of  the  largest  practice.  These  are  sig- 
nificant facts,  and  believed  to  point  to  that  great  event  to  which 
the  general  medical  mind  is  tending,  viz :  the  reduction  to  order 
and  symmetry  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  therapeutical  facts  in 
medical  literature. 

Existing  classifications  teod  to  associate  in  the  medical  mind 
certain  more  obvious  symptoms,  or  a  disease  byname,  with  cer- 
tain remedial  agencies.  Thus,  a  late  and  valuable  work  on  ma- 
teria medica  and  therapeutics,  gives  an  index  of  diseases  by 
name,  and  their  remedies.  "With  such  clogs  as  this,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  practical  medicine  lags  behind  its  collateral  branches 
in  development  f  The  first  step  toward  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic and;  perhaps,  natural  grouping  of  therapeutic  agents,  as 
they  affect  the  organic  processes  of  life,  is  to  agree  upon,  and 
adopt,  some  common  yet  definite  idea  of  these  processes — what 
are  they,  and  in  what  do  they  consist  ?  Every  organized  being 
presents  to  us  one  prominent  fact — that  it  must  have  food — the 
materials  out  of  which  its  body  is  to  be  formed  and  sustained. 
This  embodies  the  idea  of  nutrition.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  living 
body  is  daily  and  momentarily  building  up  and  breaking  down. 
Human  beings,  under  our  civilization,  as  a  rule,  eat  three,  more 
or  less,  hearty  meals  of  organized  food  every  day  in  health ;  more 
food  being  required  by  those  who  perform  bard  bodily,  or  close 
mental  labor,  than  those  who  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  or 
without  work  of  any  kind.  What  becomes  of  it?  Some  of  it 
is  certainly  assimilated  to  the  body;  another  part,  possibly 
broken  down  in  organization,  to  furnish  dynamics  for  a  higher 
organization  of  the  remainder ;  while  the  various  tissues  and 
textures  are  as  certainly  and  constantly,  asleep  or  awake,  un- 
dergoing the  same  process  of  reduction  in  organization,  some 
portions  being  passed  out  of  the  body  in  a  low  organic  state, 
while  other  portions  find  exit  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  inorganic 
matter,  as  carbonio  acid  and  water.  This  process  of  reduction 
of  organic  tissues  is  known  as  oxidation ;  because  the  free  oxy- 
gen taken  in  at  the  lungs  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  breaking 
down  the  complex  organization  of  tissues. 

We  have,  then,  as  the  two  leading  processes  of  organic  life 
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nutrition  and  oxidation  ;  and  as  the  continuance  of  life  in  every 
individnal  case  depends  upon  their  integrity  and  natural  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  it  is  with  reference  to  how  medicines  influ- 
ence them,  that  therapeutic  facts  are  to  be  grouped  and  classi- 
fied, and  from  studying  these,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution  to  the  inquiry,  "How  do  medicines  produce  their 
effects  r 

Having  thus  settled  on  substantial  bases  the  facts  of  nutrition 
and  oxidation,  the  next  step  is  to  fix  upon  some  definite  concep- 
tion of  disease,  not  by  name,  but  by  the  facts,  as  they  pass  un- 
der our  observation. 

Prof.  Gross,  in  the  recently  published  paper  already  referred 
to,  gives  the  following  definition  of  disease : 

"  Disease  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  imagined  to  be,  a  special 
entity,  a  particular  essence,  a  something  vague,  intangible,  mys- 
terious, but  simply  a  departure  from  the  normal  standard ;  a 
change  in,  or  of,  a  part,  brought  about  by  a  perverted  action  of 
its  circulation,  innervation  and  nutrition,  and  modified  by  struc- 
ture and  function.  Nearly  every  disease,  whatever  its  name  or 
site,  is  essentially  an  inflammation.  Even  in  what  are  called 
the  neurosis,  or  nervous  affections,  inflammation  generally  plays 
a  conspicuous  part." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say :  «  These  two  propositions— i.  e., 
that  disease  is  a  modification  of  nutrition,  and  influenced  by 
structure  and  function — thus  briefly  stated,  comprise  the  germs 
of" — in  the  printed  copy  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken, 
the  word  revelation  is  used,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  typographical 
error  for  revolution — it  will  then  read :  "  These  two  proposi- 
tions, thus  briefly  stated,  comprise  the  germs  of  a  revolution 
which  has  swept  away  the  whole  system  of  nosology  (entity  of 
disease),  and  has  done  more  than  all  that  preceded  it  in  laying 
its  foundations  (praotical  medicine)  broad  and  deep  as  a  grand 
science,  to  be  viewed  and  studied  as  an  object  of  natural  history, 
in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  principles  precisely  as 
an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  mineral  is  viewed  and  studied,  apart 
from  all  hypothesis  and  speculation,  as  something  tangible  and 
existent,  not  vague  and  undefined,  without  form  or  substance." 
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Still  further  it  is  stated  :  "  The  feet  that  nature  is  often  capa- 
ble of  caring  disease;  is  now  universally  admitted.  This  is  not, 
as  has  been  stated,  new ;  but  for  the  diffusion  of  a  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  it,  the  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  two 
men,  Sir  John  Forbes,  of  London,  and  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Bos- 
ton. That  every  case  of  disease,  whatever  its  origin,  location, 
or  symptoms  or  complications,  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  or  acoording  to  the  peculiar  features  by  which  it  is 
characterized,  must  be  evident  at  first  sight ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  principle  is  seldom  recognized  at  the  bedside,  and  the 
consequences,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  are  most  pernicious. 
The  universal  employment  of  this  or  that  treatment,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  can  not  be  too  pointedly 
condemned." 

la  the  spirit  indicated  by  Prof.  Gross,  it  is  proposed  in  this 
paper  to  investigate  the  modus  operandi  of  medicine,  as  any 
other  object  of  natural  history  or  philosophy  is  studied,  and 
not  as  something  vague,  mysterious,  intangible,  and  not  under- 
standable, but  as  something  that  has  an  existence,  and  can  be 
studied  and  understood. 

As  an  example  of  the  other  way  of  studying  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  medicines,  take  the  following  extract  from  tbe  foreign 
correspondence  of  a  leading  medical  journal  of  Philadelphia, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  in  Paris,  France,  in  the  year 
1867,  and  if  so,  possibly  by  an  American  physician  or  medical 
student,  temporarily  in  that  city.  Tbe  letter  is  dated  10th  No- 
vember, 1867,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  by  the' sulphate  of  quinia  ia  tbe  Paris  hospitals,  with 
the  following  explanation  of  its  modus  operandi : 

"The  theory  of  the  action  ©f  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  based 
on  its  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  It  is  supposed  to  shock 
tbe  nerves,  as  in  intermittent  fever,  and,  by  stimulating  them, 
arrest  the  process  of  disassimilation,  which  proceeds,  perhaps, 
with  such  rapidity  because  the  usual  influx  of  nervous  force  has 
been  withdrawn." 

Making  every  possible  allowance  for  clerical  and  typograph- 
ical errors  in  this  expose  of  medical  dynamics,  it  is,  in  any 
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event,  simply  nonsense.  It  may  well  awaken  amazement  that, 
such  a  statement  of  the  modus  operandi  of  any  medicine  should 
be  written  in  Paris,  in  the  full  blaze  of  medical  light  believed  to 
shine  therein  in  the  year  1867,  by  an  American  physician  or 
medical  student !  It  may  be  an  extreme  case,  and  an  extreme 
blunder,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  necessity  for  more  and  better 
philosophy  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  medicines,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  certainty  in  their  adminis- 
tration. 

The  idea  of  the  classification  of  medicines  to  be  submitted  in 
this  paper,  and  it  was  but  an  idea,  was  probably  suggested  by 
some  lectures  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  published  in  Braithwaite,  and 
Chambers'  works  on  Digestion  and  its  Derangement,  and  Renewal 
of  Life;  and,  possibly,  by  Bennett's  Clinical  Lectures.  Other 
sources  it  is  difficult  to  specify.  But  the  mode  of  operation  was 
suggested  by  observing  the  effects  of  morphia  by  the  hypodermic 
syringe.  These  ideas  were  elaborated  in  the  writer's  mind  to 
present  proportions,  guided  by  the  modern  philosophy  of  the 
continuity  of  matter  and  force.  The  known  facts  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  histology  and  therapeutics,  are  made  use 
of  as  the  substantial  basis  for  certain  inductions. 

Medicines,  then,  as  they  influence  the  leading  organic  pro- 
oess  of  life,  are  classified  as  follows  : 

PROMOTERS  AND  RETARDERS 


Of 

Oxidation 

or 

Destructive  Metamorphosis. 


of 

Nutrition 

or 

Consttuctive  Metamorphosis. 

Tbis  tabulation  combines  scientific  exactness  of  classification, 
and,  as  in  chemistry,  the  classification  of  itself  explaining  how 
each  therapeutic  agent  or  measure  produces  its  effects. 

These  are  the  two  great  classes,  each  subdivided  into  two 
other  classes.  The  organic  processes  of  nutrition  and  oxidation 
have,  no  doubt,  modifications  in  regard  to  time,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  organic  matter  undergoing  the  process  of  assimila- 
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tion  or  oxidation ;  or,  in  other  words,  constructive  or  destruc- 
tive metamorphosis.  The  nutrition!  for  example,  of  the  me- 
dalla  oblongata  would  be,  very  probably,  different  from  that 
of  the  gastrocnemei  muscles ;  and,  if  true  in  this  instance, 
would  be  true,  also,  with  reference  to  other  and  dissimilar  tis- 
sues. They  each  have  their  mode,  or  rate,  and  time,  of  nutri- 
tion and  oxidation ;  and  must,  also,  be  differently  influenced  by 
different  agents  of  the  materia  medioa,  or  by  the  same  agents. 
As  a  refinement,  tho  class  of  promoters  of  assimilation  may  be 
subdivided  just  so  many  times  as  there  are  widely  different  tex- 
tures to  be  influenced ;  but,  for  practical  purposes,  this  need  not 
be  very  minute.  80,  also,  the  retarders  of  assimilation  may  be 
subdivided  in  the  same  way.  The  promoters  and  retarders  of 
oxidation,  or  destructive  metamorphosis,  may  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, sub-divided.  The  great  fact  to  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  is,  however,  that  the  effects  of  all  the  four  leading  classes,  or 
any  subdivisions  that  may  be  made,  are  universal  over  the  sys- 
tem, in  some  parts  more  than  others,  but  all  parts  sooner  or 
later  brought  under  their  influence.  There  are  no  therapeutical 
agents  having  only  local  effects. 

In  studying  the  human  body,  anatomically,  physiologically 
and  philosophically,  it  is  found  that  amidst  its  oomplex  organi- 
zations, functions,  and  ends  accomplished,  there  is  nothing  left 
to  chance,  but  that  material  instrumental ities  are  found,  through 
and  by  which  each  dynamic  result  is  attained.  The  roign  of 
law  is  supreme  among  its  organs,  structures  and  functions. 
Though  momentarily  dissolving  and  reconstructing,  the  types, 
in  health,  are  ever  preserved.  The  dynamics  of  the  human 
body  are  under  the  control  of  this  force  of  individuality,  or  the 
strictly  vital  force,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  organizing 
force.  The  organizing  force  reproduces  the  material  organiza- 
tion j  the  vital  produces  the  types  or  forms. 

Modern  scientific  investigation  has  established  the  identity  of 
many  of  the  ohemico-vital  phenomena  of  the  living  body,  with 
the  ordinary  chemical  phenomena  of  physical  science  out  of  it. 
Thus,  organic  chemistry,  says  the  London  Chemical  News,  has 
constructed  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds  from  carbonio 
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acid;  water  and  ammonia,  and  some  from  the  elements  them- 
selves.  The  oils  and  fats  have  been  formed — sugar  almost 
within  reach — bat  the  albuminous  still  away  beyond  its  present 
achievements.  Of  the  descending  compounds,  identical  with 
these,  tho  results  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  human 
tissues,  almost  all  can  be  reproduced  at  will,  out  of  the  body. 
These  facts  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  proximate  and  under- 
standable solution  to  the  question,  "How  do  medicines  produce 
their  effects?"  even  though  failing  to  demonstrate  some  conclu- 
sions partly  arrived  at  by  analogy.  The  correlation,  or  mu- 
tual conversion  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces,  is  accepted  by 
the  scientific  world,  though  the  demonstrations  are  less  clear 
than  the  conversion  of  the  physical  forces  alone. 

The  evidence,  however,  that  medicines  can  produce  no  other 
effects  than  niodifications  of  the  organic  processes  of  life,  is  clear 
and  coo  elusive  to  my  own  mind,  though  a  failure  might  be  made 
in  endeavoring  to  satisfy  others  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  myself.  But  as  the  reign  of  law  is  supreme, 
and  we  can  have  no  perceptions  of  any  force,  only  as  the  effect 
of  some  pre-existing  force,  it  follows  that  the  dynamics  of  life 
are  all  dependent  on  the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  or  tissues. 
The  forces  manifested  by  therapegtic  agents  can  be  evolved  only 
as  they  modify  the  processes  of  constructive  or  destructive  met- 
amorphosis, or  the  organic  processes  of  life,  nutrition  and  ox- 
idation. 

In  grouping  the  component  parts  of  a  human  body  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  as  any  other  object  of  natural  history,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  is  its  dual  life ;  one,  that  of  conserva- 
tion, or  nutrition — involuntary;  the  other,  that  of  relaxation  to 
other  objects — voluntary.  The  action  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, heart,  lungs,  and  the  motor  power  of  each,  are  either  im- 
perfectly, or  not  at  all,  under  the  control  of  volition  or  the  will. 
Sight,  hearing,  moving  from  place  to  place,  &c,  are  voluntary, 
or  uoder  the  control  of  volition. 

Another  remarkable  feature  is,  that  the  life  of  relations  is  in- 
termittent, cannot  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  activity  more  than 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  time ;  the  remaining  part  is 
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passed  in  what  is  known  as  sleep,  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete 
suspension.  It  is  daring  this  suspension  or  sleep,  that  the  capacity 
or  power  of  sustaining  the  period  of  activity  is  accumulated. 
On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  conservation  has  remissions  only, 
never  wholly  suspended.  Again,  the  component  parts  of  the 
human  body  may  be  grouped,  for  purposes  of  dynamic  study, 
into  the  producers,  transmitters  and  consumers  of  dynamic 
force.  In  the  first  group,  or  producers  of  force,  are  included  the 
large  and  two  smaller  brains,  their  continuation  as  the  spinal 
chord,  and  various  masses  of  similar  tissue,  called  ganglions  and 
plexuses.  In  all  of  these  we  find  two  dissimilar  tissues,  the  gray 
and  white,  conditions  corresponding  to,  and  requisite  for,  the  evo- 
lution of  dynamic  force  in  ordinary  physics.  The  evolution  offeree 
is  coincident  with  oxidation  of  these  dissimilar  tissues,  whether 
in  the  brain,  chord,  ganglionic  or  plexual  masses.  The  transmit* 
ters,  or  carriers,  of  dynamic  force,  are  chords  of  complex  char- 
acter, containing  within  the  same  sheath  separate  fibres  for  the 
transmission  of  dynamic  force  for  several  distinct  ends,  as  mo- 
tion and  sensation,  going  out  from  the  central  masses,  and  from 
the  exterior  back  to  the  interior.  The  consumers  of  dynamic 
force  are  the  muscles,  organs,  and  nerve  masses  themselves,  for 
they,  too,  must  be  constantly  renewed,  probably  most  largely 
during  sleep. 

To  these  elements,  grouped  in  the  several  ways  stated,  must 
be  added  the  blood — the  fluid  stream — into  which  are  poured 
alike  the  organic  materials  for  the  conservation  of  the  body,  and 
the  debris  of  the  momentarily  dissolving  tissues  of  which  it  is 
composed.  From  this  stream  the  several  organs  take  the  ma- 
terials with  which  to  perform  their  allotted  offices  of  conserva- 
tion, mixed  conservation  and  elimination,  or  elimination  alone. 
All  of  the  organic  instruments  of  the  body  may  be  grouped  into 
these  three  classes,  though  they  perform  but  the  two  offices  of 
assimilation  and  elimination.  Some  of  them,  only  one,  as  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  the  whole  ali- 
mentary track — assimilation  only — though  the  lower  bowel  is 
the  receptacle  of  effete  matter  in  part,  awaiting  convenience  in 
ejecting  it.    Others,  as  the  kidneys,  elimination  only;  while 
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others,  again,  perform  parts  of  both  acts,  as  the  liver  and  lungs. 
That  is  the  human  body  as  grouped  for  present  study — won- 
derfully complex  in  detail,  and  as  equally  wonderfully  simple 
when  viewed  in  its  two  great  aspects  of  nutrition  and  oxida- 
tion ;  for,  however  apparently  diverse  its  component  parts,  they 
naturally  arrange  themselves  in  one  or  the  other  classes  of  as- 
similants  and  oxidants.  The  present  object  is  to  obtain  a  solu- 
tion to  the  inquiry,  "  How  do  medicines  produce  their  effects  V9 
It  has  been  shown  that  for  every  dynamic  end  in  the  human 
body,  material  instrumentalities  are  found;  therefore,  amoog 
these  instrumentalities  must  be  sought  the  solution  to  oar 
present  inquiry.  A  necessary  step  to  further  progress  in  tb'S 
investigation  is,  the  formation  of  some  more  or  less  definite 
conception  of  organic  nutrition  and  oxidation.  Here  resort 
must  be  made  to  analogy,  not  always  a  safe  way  of  reason- 
ing, but,  in  the  present  instance,  not  likely  to  lead  far  astray.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  established  truth,  that  these  traosforma- 
'  tioos  of  the  food  consumed  by  human  beings,  into  the  types  aod 
forms  of  their  various  organs  and  tissues,  as  well  as  their  retro- 
cession to  lower  states  of  organization,  is  among  the  molecules 
or  atomic  particles  of  matter;  that  it  is,  also,  through  the  me- 
dium of  cells,  or  minute  organisms,  formed  in  and  nourished 
by  the  blood  itself,  that  the  solid  tissues  and  textures  of  the  body 
are  formed;  that  these  cells  become  the  various  solids  of  the 
body,  in  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  blood  vessels;  that 
these  solids,  in  their  turn,  ai*e  oxidized,  and  passed  out  of  the 
body,  either  as  organic  matter,  as  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
or  organic  matter,  of  lower  organization,  and  not  organ izable 
again,  except  by  vegetable  organisms;  for  living,  organized 
beings  can  only  be  nourished  by  organic  matter,  organized 
from  inorganic  elements,  by  vegetable  organization.  The  first 
acts  of  the  digestive  or  assimilative  process  is  reduction  of  all 
food  to  a  uniform  solution.  The  simplest  idea  of  animal  growth 
or  nutrition,  is  that  of  crystallization.  In  the  inorganic  world, 
each  substance  capable  of  liquefaction  by  solvents  or  heat,  has 
its  own  definite  crystalline  forms,  which  are  always  assumed 
when  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  unless  interfered 
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with  by  extraneous  circumstances,  as  variations  of  temperature, 
presence  of  heterogeneous  matter,  &c;  and  here  is  a  key  which 
will  unlock  some  of  the  secre.s  needful  to  be  revealed  in  answer- 
ing the  present  inquiry,  viz :  the  presence  of  disturbing  elements 
in  passing  from  the  liquid,  or  fluid  state,  to  solid  states  or  forms. 
The  formation  of  ice  by  the  crystalization  of  water  can  be 
looked  at  with  our  eyes,  supplemented  by  powerful  optical  in- 
struments ;  but  while  we  see  ihe  results  of  the  process,  and  know 
that  only  certain  elements  are  present,  we  fail  to  get  at  the  ulti- 
matum; but  we  know  the  fact,  demonstrated  again  and  again, 
that  a  liqoid  has  passed  Jinto  the  solid  state;  and,  in  doing  so, 
it  has  assumed  a  crystalline  form.  Under  some  circumstances, 
the  passing  of  the  liquid  blood,  or  liquor  san guineas,  into  solid 
tissue  or  crystalline  forms,  is  to  be  witnessed  by  the  histogenist 
in  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot.  So  much,  fact  and  analogy  teach 
in  regard  to  nutrition,  and  organic  tissue  making  or  histogeny. 
The  recent  microscopical -histological  researches  of  I3eale  strik- 
ingly confirms  the  idea  that  organic  tissue  making  conforms  very 
closely  to  the  process  of  crystallization  in  the  inorganic  world. 
All  complex  organizations  teud  inherently  to  separate  into 
lower  states,  or  forms  of  organization,  and  can  only  be  re- 
strained or  retarded  in  this  process  by  certain  conditions,  as  the 
preservation  of  flesh  by  chloride  of  sodium,  carbolic  acid,  arse* 
nic,  corrosive  sublimate,  low  temperatures,  &o.  In  the  living 
body,  surrounded  by  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  speedy  ret- 
rocession to  lower  or  less  complex  states  of  its  highly  organ- 
ized tissues,  the  dynamic  force,  liberated  in  the  act  oxidation,  is 
the  force,  in  the  main,  by  which  life  is  conserved ;  and  as  these 
lower  forms  of  organization,  or  effete  matter,  the  result  of  the 
destructive  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  of  the  living  body  have 
been  successfully  formed  by  chemistry  out  of  the  body,  the  pro- 
cesses or  means  by  which  they  are  produced,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  body,  can  not  be  very  widely  different.  To  those  who 
have  followed  closely  the  grouping  of  these  elements,  it  is  hoped 
that,  with  myself,  they  can  see  that  we  stand  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  solution  of  the  inquiry,  "How  do  medicines 
produce  their  effects  ?"  Can  it  be  otherwise  than  as  they  modify, 
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promote  or  retard  the  passing  into  crystalline,  or  solid  forms,  of 
the  liquor  sanguiness,  into  the  various  tissues  and  textures,  or 
as  they  promote,  retard  or  modify  the  process  of  retrocession 
into  lower  grades  of  organization  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  constit- 
uents of  the  blood,  or  tissues  themselves  ? 

After  so  much,  recognized  and  understood,  there  is  still  a 
further  mystery,  but  no  great  r  than  that  of  the  conversion  of 
water  into  ice  before  oar  vision. 

The  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  spinal  chord, 
ganglionic  or  plexual  masses,  grouped  together,  form  the  equiv- 
alents of  electro-magnetism  of  physical  science,  and  are  to  be 
studied  as  centers  of  the  dynamics  of  the  system,  controlling 
alike  nutrition  and  oxidation,  not  only  of  the  remaining  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  the  body,  but  of  themselves.  The  gray,  or 
cineritious,  matter  has  the  highest  and  most  complex  organi- 
zation; the  medullary,  or  white,  is  widely  different- in  physical 
appearance,  as  well  as  structure,  organization  and  function. 
The  circulation  through  the  brain  proper  is  peculiar,  the  venous 
blood  being  concentrated  in  sinuses  of  large  capacity,  and  the 
circulation  is  proportionately  large  in  all  of  the  nervous 
masses.  From  analogy,  these  form  the  equivalents  of  the 
e'ectro-magnet  of  physics,  having  two  dissimilar  tissues,  with 
a  fluid,  to  furnish  the  conditions  and  means  of  liberating  dy- 
namic force.  The  analogy  between  the  wonderful  net  work 
of  telegraph  wires,  traversing  every  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
bringing  its  most  distant  part  into  almost  instantaneous  com- 
munication, and  the  human  nervous  system,  has  long  been,  to 
me,  a  subject  of  profound  interest.  Since  this  investigation 
has  been  commenced,  a  telegraph  office  has  been  visited,  where 
a  main  battery  for  a  short  line  was  kindly  shown  to  me  by  the 
manager.  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  Grove's  cells. 
Each  cell  consisted  of  a  clear  glass  eup,  in  shape  like  a  mam- 
moth tumbler,  holding  about  a  quart  of  a  clear  solution  of 
acid  and  water.  In  this  acid-water  was  placed  a  plain  cylin- 
der of  zinc  and  quick  silver  amalgam,  as  clean  and  bright  as 
a  mirror.  Inside  the  metal  cylinder  there  was  a  white,  porous 
porcelain  cup,  holding  a  strong  acid.     A  thin  slip  of  platinum 
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hiiDg  in  this  strong  acid,  suspended  from  a  copper  arch,  which 
connected  this  cell  with  an  adjoining  cell,  and  in  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  cells  composing  the  battery  were  connected.  From 
the  last  cell  a  wire  proceeded  to  the  earth,  outside  the  build- 
ing; from  the  first  in  the  series,  another  wire  proceeded  to 
the  operator's  table.  The  acid-water  furnished  the  oxygen ; 
the  zinc  amalgam  the  material  to  be  oxidized,  and  the  only 
appearance  that  indicated  the  working  of  the  battery,  was  the 
small  globules  of  hydrogen  escaping,  as  the  dynamic  forco  was 
liberated,  which  could  flash  a  message  to  the  other  end  of  the 
line  in  far  less  time  than  has  been  consumed  in  describing  it. 
The  analogy  between  it  and  the  human  brain  is  almost  com- 
plete. The  exterior  case,  the  complex  materials,  fluid  and  solid, 
and  the  oxidation  coincident  with  the  liberation  of  dynamic 
force  !  At  the  operator's  table  it  was  found  that  a  local  bat- 
tery was  needful  to  obtain  sound — the  language  of  the  tele- 
graph— corresponding  with  a  ganglionic  mass  in  the  human 
body.  It  was,  also,  ascertained  that  on  long  lines,  it  was  at 
times  necessary  to  have  a  smaller  battery,  or  repeater,  in  the 
main  circuit,  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  working.  To  com- 
plete the  analogy,  as  it  were,  the  very  batteries  roquiro  food — 
nutrition  ;  they  work  about  a  week  on  this  short  line,  and  then 
require  a  renewal  of  their  acid  fluid  parts,  and,  at  longer  inter- 
vals, their  solid  parts,  to  keep  them  in  working  order.  It  is, 
also,  needful  to  remove  the  effete  matter,  resulting  from  the 
molecular  metamorphosis,  or  oxidation,  a  necessary  condition 
of  dynamic  integrity.  Let  the  operator  touch  the  key  at  the 
receiving  and  transmitting  table,  complete  the  circuit,  and  in  an 
inappreciable  time,  the  impulse  is  made  manifest  at  a  similar 
instrument,  in  the  bands  of  another  operator,  speaking  in  an 
audible  voice,  a  strange  language  to  the  uninitiated,  plainly 
heard  by  the  operator,  or  any  others  near  by;  and  this  hun- 
dreds, it  may  be  thousands,  of  miles  away  !  Truly  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  human  brain  and  nerves. 

The  processes  and  results  of  photography,  bear  a  most  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  ends  accomplished  in  the  human  eye. 

A  dark  chamber  in  the  eye,  same  in  the  camera ;  a  crystalline 
41 
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lens  in  the  eye,  the  same  in  the  camera ;  an  expanding  and  con- 
tracting pupil  in  the  eye,  its  equivalent,  by  perforated  diaphrams, 
in  the  camera ;  an  inverted  image  in  the  eye,  the  same  in  the 
camera.    Could  any  resemblance  be  more  perfect  ? 

Bat  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  unorganized  tele- 
graph and  the  human  nervous  system  extend  still  further.  The 
human  being  in  comatose  or  insensible  conditions,  the  remainder 
of  the  body,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  its  connection  with  the 
brain,  still  performs,  more  or  less  perfectly,  the  organic  acts  of 
life ;  so  the  tela^raph  worked  very  satisfactorily,  for  an  hour  or 
more,  on  an  occasion  some  time  since,  cut  off  entirely  from  the 
main  battery.  This  was  coincident  with  unusually  brilliant  dis- 
plays of  the  aurora  borealis.  During  the  prevalence  of  violent  move- 
men  ts  in  the  physical  forces,  the  telegraph  becomes  unmanage- 
able, and  even  dangerous,  corresponding  with  mania  and  convul- 
sions in  the  human  being.  In  bad  weather  it  works  slowly  and 
hesitatingly,  not  quick  and  sharp  as  in  fine  settled  weather. 
These  analogies  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  ;  but  suf- 
ficient has  been  stated  for  present  purposes. 

Striking  as  are  the  resemblances,  there  is  still  wanting  the 
individuality  of  life.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  studying  how 
medicines  produce  their  effects,  as  we  would  study  any  other  ob- 
ject of  natural  history,  as  something  tangible,  and  having  an 
existence,  rather  than  as  a  vague,  mj'sterious,  intangible  some- 
thing else,  our  investigation  would  here  terminate.  The  forces 
in  telegraphy  and  the  dynamics  of  human  life  are  correlated; 
therefore,  we  are  warranted  in  pushing  our  ivestigation  to  the 
utmost  limit,  in  order  to  got  the  best  possible  understanding  o^ 
how  medicines  produce  their  effects  on  the  organized  system 
under  the  influence  of  life,  as  having  a  tangible  and  understand- 
able existence. 

Before  proceeding  to  apply  these  general  facts  and  analogies 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  present  inquiry,  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  them  will  aid  in  bringing  them  orderly  before  the  mind,  that 
their  application  may  be  more  perfectly  understood.  It  has 
been  shown,  then,  that  the  two  leading  processes  in  the  organic 
life  of  a  human  being,  the  object  of  present  study,  are  its  nutri- 
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tion  and  waste,  or  its  assimilation  of  organized  food  to  its  types 
and  forms,  and  its  reduction  of  the  organic  materials  of  these 
types  and  forms  back  to  lower  grades  of  organization,  or  inor- 
ganic states  of  its  elementary  constituents,  spoken  of  in  this  in- 
vestigation   as  constructive  and  destructive    metamorphosis  ; 
that  these  processes  occur  among  the  atomic  particles  of  matter; 
that  these  processes  are  by  a  series  of  gradual  ascents  in  the 
scale  of  organization,  at  each  stage  of  which   new  compounds 
are  formed,  until  the  highest  point  is  reached,  as  in  albumen 
and  fibrin,  when  it  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  be  assimilated, 
by  means  of  minute  cell  organizations,  to  the  types  and  forms 
of  the  various  organs  and  tissues,  in  a  manner  strikingly  anala- 
gous  to  crystallization  in  inorganic  nature ;  that  the  retrocession 
of  these  elements,  from  their  complex  and  highest  organized 
states,  are   by  the  same  gradual  processes  as  was   observed  in 
their  ascension,  forming  many  new  compounds  of  lower  organ- 
ization and  states,  as  urea,  lithic  and  uric  acids,  and  their  com- 
pounds ;  in  which  states  some  portions  are  passed  out  of  the 
body,  while  others  are  reduced  .to  their  lowest  inorganic  states, 
as  carbonic  acid   and  water,  but  none  of  the  retrograde  com- 
pounds ever  assume  the  same  states  as  the  ascending ;  that  some 
of  these  ascending  and  descending  compounds  had  been  success- 
fully formed  out  of  the  body,  and  that  the  processes,  in  or  out 
of  the  body,  could  not  be  widely  different ;  that  as  organization 
was  ascending  power  or  force,  was  conserved,  or  consumed,  to 
be  liberated  again  during  the  retrocession  to  lower  grades  of 
organization;  that  the  dynamics  of  life  were  due  to  destructive 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  mainly,  though  possi- 
bly not  wholly,  for  some  portions  of  organic  food  may  be  re- 
duced in  organization,  to  furnish  power  for  other  portions  as- 
cending into  higher  or  more  complex  states  ;  that  these  grada- 
tions are  necesssary  to  secure  the  ends  of  life  :  for,  if  the  retro- 
cession was  accomplished  at  one  step,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  assumption  of  the  gaseous  form  by  the  solid  particles,  com- 
posing what  is  called  gunpowder ;  that  though  these  processes 
are  known  to  occur,  because  the  facts  are  accomplished  every 
moment  in  our  own  bodies,  we  can  only  form  conceptions  of 
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how  they  occur  by  studying  the  more  elemontary  changes  in 
matter  and  force  in  the  inorganic  world ;  that  the  first  process 
of  nutrition  is  to  reduce  organizable  matter  or  food  to  the  fluid 
form ;  that  out  of  this  fluid  was  formed,  by  means  of  minute 
cell  organizations,  the  various  organs  and  textures  of  the  body ; 
that  the  most  elementary  metamorphosis  of  a  fluid  to  the  solid 
form  was  found  in  that  of  water  passing  into  the  solid  state  of  ice  ; 
that  this  was  accomplished  by  the  atoms  of  water  arranging 
themselves  in  the  crystalline  form ;  that  it  was  a  uniform  law 
in  the  inorganic  world  that  the  crystalline  state  was  assumed 
whenever  a  fluid  passed  into  the  solid  state  from  solutions  or 
liquefactions,  by  heat  or  other  means ;  that  the  process  of  crys- 
talization  was  subject  to  important  changes,  by  sudden  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  presence  of  heterogeneous  matter,  and 
other  circumstances,  greatly  modifying  the  resulting  crystalline 
product;  that  the  final  act  of  nutrition  of  the  different  textures 
of  the  body,  was  the  passage  of  organizable  food  or  matter,  from 
the  liquid  state  to  the  types  and  forms  of  its  different  organs  and 
tissues ;  that  thus,  and  thus  only,  by  studying  tbe  changes  of 
matter  and  force  in  their  more  elementary  combinations,  could 
a  definite  conception  b*  formed  of  organic  tissue  making  or  his- 
togony ;  that  for  every  dynamic  result  observable  in  the  human 
body,  a  material  instrumentality  is  found  ;  that  the  reign  of  law 
is  supreme  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance  ; 
that  in  arranging  for  study  the  elementary  parts  of  the  human 
body,  having  reference  to  its  dynamics,  it  was  found  to  have  a 
dual  life,  conservation  and  relation  ;  that  the  life  of  conserva- 
tion was  remittent,  while  that  of  relation  was  wholly  intermit- 
tent; that  during  the  intermission,  .power,  or  dynamic  force  was 
accumulated,  or  tbe  conditions  requisite  for  its  liberation  were 
obtained,  for  the  period  of  activity ;  that  the  period  of  inter- 
mission was  in  the  ratio  of  \  to  J  of  the  whole  time,  and  must 
be  interposed  at  short  intervals;  that  for  dynamic  study  the 
elements  of  the  body  were  grouped  into  power  producers,  the 
nerve  masses,  small  and  large ;  power  transmitters,  the  nerve 
chords;  power  consumers,  the  whole  organism;  that  to  obtain 
some  definite  conception  of  the  complex  dynamics  of  life,  it  was 
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necessary  to  study  force  in  some  of  its  more  elementary  states ; 
that  the  electro  magnetic  telegraph  was  selected  for  that  par- 
pose  ;  that  a  most  striking  analogy  was  found  to  exist  between 
its  elementary  parts  and  dynamic  results  with  those  of  the  hu- 
man body;  that  there  was  the  main  battery,  corresponding  to 
the  brain,    a  local  battery  was  necessary  wherever  signals  were 
to  be  taken,  to  speak  its  language,  corresponding  to  ganglionic 
and  plexual  masses,  which  are  found  in  the  body  wherever  a 
function  is  to  be  performed,  or  an  organ  presided  over,  to  sup- 
plement, as  it  were,  the  main  battery,  or  nervous  mass,  and  ren- 
der the  functions  to  be  performed  somewhat  independent  of  the 
central  mass;  that  it  had  wires  connecting  distant  places,  mul- 
tiple wires  for  communicating  both  ways  at  the  same  time,  being 
suspended  on  the  same  poles,  corresponding  to  the  nerve  chords, 
containing  afferent  and  efferent  fibres;  that  the  dynamics  of  the 
telegraph  were  obtained  by  the  reaction  between  the  atoms  of 
inorganic  matter ;  that  the  metals  in  the  battories  had  to  undergo 
processes  of  smelting  and  refining  from  ores,  to  fit  them  for 
their  allotted  uses,  a  compensation  for  organization  ;  that  it  was 
during  the  combinations  of  the  atoms  of  metal  with  the  atoms 
of  oxygen,  or  a  return  of  the  metals  and  fluids  to  their  states  in 
nature,  that  the  forces  of  electro-magnetism  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  transmission  of  impressions  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, almost  irrespective  of  distance;  and,  finally,  that  it  had 
its  freaks  and  curiosities,  and  abnormal  workings,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  human  nervous  system ;  that  it  was,  also,  neces- 
sary to  form  a  definite  idea  or  conception  of  disease.     Professor 
Gross'  definition  was,  that  it  was  not  a  special  entity,  but  a  de- 
parture from  the  natural  condition  of  health,  brought  about  by 
a  change  of  the  nutrition  or  oxidation  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  body,  and  modified  by  structure  and  function;  that  Profes- 
sor Gross'  definition  is  used  only  because  of  its  preoision,  and  not 
because  it  is  not  a  reflex  of  the  views  of  disease  by  the  advanced 
medical  mind  of  the  age,  for,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it 
can  not  be  anything  else  than  a  departure  from  the  normal  pro- 
cesses of  repair,  or  renewal  and  waste;  that  the  classification  of 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  now  taught  in  schools,  and 
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contained  in  text  books,  based  on  these  parts  of  the  system 
only  at  which  their  effects  become  cognizable  by  our  senses, 
was  a  bar  to  theirjptailosophical  grouping,  which  should  have  for 
its  basis  the  organic  acts  of  nutrition  and  oxidation. 

With  the^e  facts  and  analogies  alone  to  guide  us,  a  very  intel- 
ligent conception  may  be  formed  of  "  IIow  do  medicines  pro- 
duce their  effects;"  but  to  them  must  be  added  the  known 
effects  following  impressions  on  the  special  senses.  How  does 
light  produce  vision  ?  In  no  other  possible  way  than  by  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  nerve  tissue  spread  out  on  its  intorior ;  and 
these  chemical  changes  are  oxidations,  precisely  as  on  the  sen- 
sitive surface  in  the  camera  in  photography.  No  dynamic 
results  ever  occur,  only  as  organic  matter  is  retrograding  to 
lower  forms  of  organization,  or  complex  organic  compounds 
retrocoding  to  moro  elementary  states.  Gunpowder  requires  the 
presence  of  charcoal — carbon — to  make  it  explosive.  Gun  cot- 
ton and  nitro-glycerine,  and  dynamid  (the  new  explosive  com- 
pound), owing  to  more  complex  organization,  are  far  more  pow- 
erfully explosive  compounds ;  still,  in  every  instance,  the  dy- 
namics are  due  to  oxidation. 

If  there  were  no  oxidations,  there  would  be  no  vision  j  or  if 
vision,  the  eye  would  nover  tire  or  grow  weary — would,  in  fact, 
be  a  mere  reflecting  surface,  as  a  mirror.  Yet  the  weariness  of 
the  eye  is  a  well  known  fact  to  all  who  have  vision.  Nor  are 
the  impressions  mado  on  the  e}'e  instantaneous.  An  appre- 
ciable time  is  required  to  make  such  changes  in  the  nerve  struc- 
ture as  to  enable  the  central  nerve  mass  to  porceive  images. 
Looking  from  the  window  of  a  rail  car  in  rapid  motion,  no  dis- 
tinct images  are  formed  of  near  objects  coming  into  and  passing 
rapidly  out  of  the  field  of  vision.  So,  interrupted  light,  as  in 
walking  past  a  paling  fence,  with  the  sun  shining  through  it, 
prevents  distinct  vision,  ani  soon  produces  weariness  and  actual 
pain  in  the  eye.  So,  again,  looking  at  regular  bars  or  cross 
bars,  or  stripes  and  checks,  uniform  in  size  and  colors,  is  pain- 
ful, if  not  intolerable,  to  the  eye  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  Intense  light,  as  the  sun  in  clear,  bright  weather,  as  well 
as  very  bright  artificial  light,  produce  pain,  and  if  gazed  at  any 
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considerable  length  of  time,  may  permanently  impair  or  wholly 
destroy  vision.    How  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Sound  is,  also,  one  of  the  correlated  forces,  and  for  every  sound 
perceived  by  the  central  nerve  mass,  or  ganglion,  there  must  be 
chemical  changes,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  vision,  sound  may,  by 
its  intensity,  produce  such  structural  changes  in  the  auditory 
apparatus,  as  to  permanently  impair,  or  wholly  destroy,  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

So,  through  the  medium  of  vision,  hearing  and  touch  (in  which 
are  included  taste  and  smell,  as  only  modifications  of  the  sense 
of  touch),  impressions  may  be  made,  succeeded  almost  instantly 
by  syncope — partial  arrest  of  the  dynamics  of  the  circulation  — 
insensibility  temporarily,  and  insanity  more  or  less  perma- 
nently, all  by  chemical  and  structural  changes  in  the  nerve 
masses,  or  nerve  conductors,  or  both.  These  are  usually  spoken 
of  as  moral  impressions ;  but  the}*  are,  nevertheless,  due  to 
chemical  and  structural  changes  in  the  nerve  masses ;  for  it  has 
been  shown,  that  for  every  dynamic  result,  we  have  special  ap- 
paratus, and  chemical  changes  in  the  apparatus  for  every  effect, 
and  it  would  be  alike  unwise  and  un philosophical  to  slur  them 
over,  or  leave  them  out  of  consideration  in  solving  the  question 
of  "  How  medicines  produce  their  effects  J" 

How  these  premises  are  to  be  applied  in  obtaining  a  solution 
to  the  present  inquiry,  can  be  illustrated  better  than  in  any 
otber  way,  by  tracing  single  agents  into,  through  and  out  of  the 
system,  and  from  the  empirical  facts  of  their  effects,  deduce  the 
philosophy  of  their  modus  operandi,  seeing  that  to  produce  any 
results  at  all  they  must  in  some  way  affect  the  nutrition  and  ox- 
idation of  its  tissues. 

As  the  first  example,  take  chloroform  by  inhalation.  The  first 
particles  of  its  invisible  vapor  impigning  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
mouth  or  nose,  makes  an  impression,  as  light  in  the  eye,  or  sound 
in  the  ear,  instantly  conveyed  all  over  the  system  by  the  effer- 
ent nerves ;  the  result  is  an  effort,  almost  without  volition, 
to  prevent  its  further  introduction.  The  face  is  turned  away, 
the  hand  interposed  between  the  face  and  napkin  from  whence 
the  vapor  comes,  and  breathing  partially  suspended.    This  over- 
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come,  by  the  will  of  the  patient,  or  force  of  the  exhibitor,  the 
vapor  passes  on  into  the  lungs,  mingled  with  air,  at  each  inspi- 
ration. Gradually,  the  functions  of  the  life  of  relations  are  sus- 
pended, until,  at  a  certain  stage,  within  the  limits  of  safety, 
vision,  hearing,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion,  are  oblit- 
erated. How?  In  no  other  possible  way  can  this  condi- 
tion be  produced  than  by  bringing  the  organic  processes,  on 
which  the  life  of  relations  depend,  to  a  stand  still.  The  con- 
ductors between  the  outer  world  and  inner  nervous  masses  have, 
so  to  speak,  been  switched  off — the  connection  between  them 
severed.  Neglecting  certain  precautionary  measures,  or  pushed 
beyond  the  point  of  safety,  the  dynamics  of  the  life  of  conserva- 
tion, too,  are  brought  to  a  stand  still — the  batteries  or  nervous 
masses  supplying  the  dynamic  force  for  carrying  on  the  or- 
ganic processes  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  have  ceased 
to  operate,  and  the  spirit  of  the  inhaler  has  passed  the  invisi- 
ble boundary  that  separates  life  from  death,  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  none  have  ever  returned  to  bring  back  a  report, 
and  to  which  we  are  all  hastening  so  rapidly,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Can  the  modus  operandi  of  chloroform  by  inhalation  be 
other  than  a  partial  or  total  arrest  of  destructive  metamorphosis 
in  the  entire  dynamic  apparatus  of  power  producers  and  power 
transmitters  ?  If  at  a  proper  time  the  inhalation  is  suspended, 
the  vapor  Is  expelled  from  the  system  through  the  same  chan- 
nel by  which  it  entered,  and  more  or  less  suddenly  the  dynam- 
ics of  life  come  into  play  again ;  in  some  oases  without  notice- 
able secondary  results,  in  others  with  some  disagreeable  evi- 
dences of  the  rude  interruption  of  the  workings  of  organic 
dynamics.  The  precise  how  chloroform  arrests  destructive 
metamorphosis  may  never  be  known — that  it  does  so,  is  cer- 
tainly true. 

As  a  second  illustration,  take  morphia  in  solution,  and,  by 
injection,  pass  it  into  the  cellular  tissue,  beneath  the  cuticle. 
What  happens?  The  same  results  in  kind,  but  not  in  degree,  as 
chloroform;  and  with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  in  certain  cases, 
depending,  to  some  extent,  on  the  quantity  and  place  of  its  in- 
troduction.   If  injected  for  the  relief  of  acute  pain,  the  wild  dy- 
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namios  of  life  are  brought  within  limits  of  safety  and  comfort 
to  the  sufferer.  It  as  certainly  retards  destructive  metamorphosis, 
or  oxidation,  as  chloroform  arrests  it.  Tho  recovery  from  its 
influence9  owing  to  its  not  being  volatile,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
its  introduction  into  the  system,  is  extended  over  more  time 
than  from  chloroform,  for  the  drug  itself  has  to  be  oxidized  or 
passed  out  of  the  system  through  the  natural  channels  of  elimi- 
nation unchanged.  But  if  the  dose  has  been  small  enough,  say 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  quantity  proper  by  the  stomach, 
in  from  two  to  twelve,  or  more  hours,  the  organic  processes  of 
life  recover  their  normal  workings. 

As  another  example,  take  an  agent  of  opposite  properties,  as 
strychnia.  As  it  is  not  susceptible  of  volatilization,  except  in 
the  form  of  spray,  let  us  inject  a  solution  beneath  the  cuticle, 
as  in  the  case  of  morphia.  Its  operation  is  nearly  equally  as 
prompt  as  chloroform ;  and  what  happens  ?  Oxidation,  or  de- 
structive metamorphosis  is  promoted  in  the  spinal  chord,  and 
ganglionic  and  plexual  masses,  dynamic  force  is  liberated,  and 
sluggish  organs  and  musoles  are  supplied  with  power  to  per- 
form their  allotted  offices  and  functions  more  promptly  and  per- 
fectly. If  the  quantity  injected,  or  otherwise  exhibited,  is  in 
excess,  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  are  thrown  into 
violent  and  painful  contraction.  Either  condition  continues 
until  the  strychnia  is  oxidized,  or  otherwise  passed  out  of  tho 
system.  So  energetic  and  powerful  is  this  agent,  when  used 
hypodermically,  that  its  dose,  to  be  safe,  must  be  counted  by 
hundredths  of  a  grain.  If  death  ensues  from  an  over  dose,  it  is 
by  interrupting  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  and  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation, 
the  heart. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  we  can  not,  it  is  true, 
watch,  with  the  material  eye,  each  little  particle  of  organic 
matter  forming  new  compounds  of  lower  organization  and 
liberating  force,  that  may  never  be  vouchsafed  to  mortal  vision  ; 
but  as  the  antecedent  and  consequent  are  both  known,  we  feel 
safe  in  bridging  over  the  chasm,  by  assuming  that  it  is  accom- 
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pi i sheel  in  the  same  or  analogous  manner  to  the  play  of  atoms 
in  liberating  force  in  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

These  are,  however,  exceptional  modes  of  introducing  thera- 
peutic agents  into  the  human  system,  though  they  constitute 
contributions  to  modern  scientific  medicine,  whoso  valuo  it  would 
be  difficult  to  compute.  They  are  introduced  here  to  show  that 
the  mode  of  operation  of  therapeutic  agents  is  mainly  the  same, 
no  matter  how  introduced  into  the  system.  As  the  conditions 
governing  the  employment  of  remedial  agents  hypodermically 
become  more  generally  known  to  the  profession,  this  mode  of 
administration,  for  certain  ends — particularly  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  pain,  owing  to  its  certainty  and  celerity — must  come 
more  and  more  into  general  use,  until,  finally,  no  practitioner 
will  be  without  a  hypodermic  syringe  and  solution  of  morphia. 

For  most  purposes,  and  by  far  the  most  frequent,  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  medicinal  agents  will  be  introduced  into 
the  system  by  the  mouth  and  stomach.  Here,  owing  to  condi- 
tions, the  effects  are  generally  more  slowly  evolved — more  time 
is  consumed  in  obtaining  results — not  because  of  any  difference 
in  their  mode  of  producing  results;  for  it  oan  not  be  too  fre- 
quently impressed,  that  no  matter  how  introduced,  these  are  in 
the  main  the  same. 

For  illustration  here,  the  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite  is 
selected.  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  nervous  system 
seems  measurably  indifferent  to  its  presence ;  force  is  neither 
promoted  or  retarded  by  it  in  any  considerable  degree.  It  is, 
however,  certainly  rendered  soluble  in  the  stomach,  by  means 
not  definitely  known,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  circulation  and 
distributed  over  the  whole  system.  What  happens  in  this  case? 
In  the  circulation,  te  the  extent  of  its  capacity  in  quantity,  it 
arrests  the  formation  of  albumen,  and  the  metamorphosis  of 
albumen  into  fibrin,  and  converts  into  excrementitious  matter 
those  substances  already  in  existence  in  the  blood,  to  the  extent 
of  its  chemical  equivalents.  It  further,  either  of  itself,  or  the 
compounds  it  forms  with  albumen  and  fibrin,  supplies  conditions 
for  the  more  or  less  rapid  disintegration  of  the  tissues  already 
in  existence,  so  that  the  bulk  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the 
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system  is  largely  augmented.  It  has,  in  fact,  measureably 
arrested  nutrition  or  constructive  metamorphosis,  and  largely 
increased  waste,  or  destructive  metamorphosis,  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  in  the  nerve  tissues,  as  in  other  solid  structures,  so 
that  the  circulation  is  loaded  down  with  excrementitious  mat- 
ter. In  the  elimination,  if  the  emunotories  fail  to  give  it  exit 
from  the  body  with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
mouth  break  down  as  if  solutions  of  continuity  were  purposely 
established  to  give  exit  to  the  effete  matter.  The  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  apparently  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the 
dynamics  of  life,  form  abnormal  compounds  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  special  senses  of  smell,  taste  and  vision.  The  impres- 
sions on  these  senses  by  the  effects  of  mercurial  salivation  and 
those  of  the  ordinary  putrefactive  decomposition  of  animal  tis- 
sues, have  a  striking  similarity.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make 
any  effort  to  banish  calomel  from  the  materia  modica.  This 
very  view  of  its  modus  operandi  makes  it  an  especially  valuable 
agent  for  the  very  purpose  of  destroying  tissue  in  certain  path- 
ological conditions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  juster  views  of  its 
effects  will  materially  limit  its  indiscriminate  exhibition  "in  ob- 
scure, or  other  cases,  where  its  effects  are  not  needed ;  for,  it  is 
true,  that  every  case  of  disease  does  not  require  destruction  of 
tissue,  as  a  requisite  to  a  return  to  health.  It  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  pure  destructive. 

As  another  illustration,  take  some  form  of  iron,  say  the  Ferri 
Bedactum.  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  is,  or  certain  por- 
tions of  it,  rendered  soluble  by  its  chomistry,  and  passes  into 
the  circulation.  What  does  it  do?  In  the  fewest  words,  it 
quickens  every  act  of  life.  The  iron,  or  its  "organic  compound, 
hfflmatin,  in  the  blood,  carries  the  life-giving  oxygen  to  every 
organ  and  tissue,  and  brings  back  to  the  lungs  the  carbonic  acid 
resulting  from  these  quickened  operations.  Increase  of  red 
discs,  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  carriers;  increase  of  albu- 
men and  fibrin ;  increase  of  muscle  and  other  tissues.  Effete 
matters  are  oxidized  and  passed  out  of  the  body,  and  the  utmost 
activity  prevails  in  all  the  organs  and  tissues.  As  in  the  ani- 
mal organic  world,  the  presence  of  iron  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
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tities  marks  its  highest  development  and  activity,  so  in  the 
social  and  physical,  it  plays  an  equally  oonspicuous  part.  It  is 
intimately  identified  with  civilization.  Where  it  is  most  largely 
consumed  there  is  the  highest  development  of  social  and  indus- 
trial activities,  and  the  diminution  of  its  consumption  marks  the 
different  stages  between  the  highest  civilization  and  complete 
barbarism.  Kail  ways,  telegraphs,  steamships  and  machinery, 
are  the  results  of  a  high1  degree  of  civilization ;  for  without 
iron,  these  could  have  no  existence.  Therapeutically,  it  is  an 
example  of  a  pure  constructive. 

As  further  illustrations,  iodine  and  bromine,  and  their  com- 
pounds, with  potassa,  soda  and  ammonia,  may  be  considered. 
These  are  readily  absorbed,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water,  and  are  active  agents  in  promoting  ox- 
idation of  effete  matter;  primarily,  and  secondarily  destructive 
metamorphosis  in  the  normal  tissue  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
more  especially  of  adventitious  growths,  as  enlargements, 
tumors,  &c,  &o.,  all  of  which  possess  lower  vitality,  or  organi- 
zation, than  normal  tissue.;  and  henoe,  these  sometimes  disap- 
pear with  surprising  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  the  iodides 
and  bromides. 

The  good  effects  of  the  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  &c, 
&c,  in  nervous  disorders,  are  probably  due  entirely  to  their 
oxidation  and  elimination  of  excrementitious  matters,  or  matter 
below  the  normal  grade  of  organization  in  the  systems  of  those 
who  thus  suffer.  The  idiosyncrasies  forbidding  the  use  of  opi- 
ates, so  frequently  met  with  in  urban  communities,  must  be 
largely  due  to  defective  oxidation  and  elimination  of  excremen- 
titious matter,  brought  about  by  the  habits  of  society,  to  wit: 
highly  azotized  food,  sedentary  lives  and  the  habitual  use  of  tea, 
coffee  and  spirits,  limiting,  as  these  are  known  to  do,  molecular 
changes,  particularly  of  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  tissues! 
and  the  elimination  of  effete  matters. 

But  these  examples  need  not  be  multiplied.  The  general  prin- 
ciples illustrated  by  them  are  applicable  to  every  therapeutic 
agent,  or  measure,  of  whatever  kind  or  character.  As  all  dis- 
eased action  is  a  departure  from  the  normal  standard  of  nutri- 
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tion,  the  modus  operandi  of  diseased  action  and  therapeutic 
agents  must  necessarily  be  antagonisms.  If  diseased  action 
consists  of  too  much,  or  too  little  force,  the  action  of  medicines 
for  its  relief  must  be  exactly  the  opposite,  liberating  more  force 
where  it  is  deficient,  and  restraining  it  where  it  is  in  excess. 
Thus,  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Hahnemanic  faith  is  shown  to  be 
an  absurdity. 

While  the  facts  of  nutrition  and  waste,  and  their  philosophy, 
and  that  medicines  must,  per  se,  to  have  any  influence  what- 
ever, interfere  with  them,  has  been  definitely  established,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  interesting  to  know  that  each  new  truth  evolved 
by  experiment  or  philosophy,  confirms  them  still  further.  Thus, 
the' recent  physiological  experiments  of  Eichardson,  of  London, 
with  his  ether  spray,  in  freezing  the  brain,  and  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  birds  and  lower  animals,  are  followed  by  results 
.  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  chloroform,  when  the  whole 
brain  was  frozen.  The  organic  processes  of  life  are  brought  to 
a  stand  still  in  either  case,  dependent  on  the  whole,  or  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  experimented  on.  And  herein  we  have  the 
philosophy  and  modus  operandi  of  Chapman's  ice  bag  to  the 
spine  in  cholera  and  other  disease  conditions  Lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  power  producing 
masses  of  the  nervous  system,  arrests  the  liberation  of  force  to 
an  extent  precisely  corresponding  to  the  depression  of  temper- 
ature until  the  freezing  point  has  been  passed.  It  will  be  found 
hereafter  to  be  a  very  valuable  therapeutic  measure.  The  ther- 
apeutic results  reached  by  Chapman  must  bo  verities,  though  in 
none  of  his  published  papers,  meeting  my  eye,  has  he  attempted 
to  explain  its  modus  operandi  so  exactly  as  it  is  here  done. 

Tho  interference  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes  with  the  final 
process  of  nutrition,  to  wit :  the  passage  of  albumen  and  fibrin 
through  cell  organizations  (or  granules,  according  to  Beale,) 
into  the  solid  textures  of  tissues  and  organs,  must  be  very  con- 
siderable, all  in  fact  that  the  popular  belief  attributes  to  "  taking 
cold."  In  this,  the  popular  instinct  and  scientific  deduction^ 
and  experiments  agree  as  to  results,  however  much  they  may 
differ  as  to  the  modus  operandi.     The  fruit  germs,  in  the  voge- 
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table  world,  if  subjected  in  their  earlier  stages  of  development  or 
growth,  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  other  atmos- 
pheric vicissitudes,  not  so  low  as  to  destroy  them,  but  near  that 
point,  are  followed  by  fruit  marked  by  unequal  development  and 
growth — knotty  and  imperfect,  as  horticulturists  sajT,  So  in 
the  vegetable  world  we  have  what  are  called  tender  plants,  in 
this  latitude,  i.  e.  natives  of  move  southern  climes,  domiciled 
with  us  for  their  fruits,  flowers  or  foliage,  that  do  not  bear  vio- 
lent variations  of  temperature.  What  can  this  be  but  the  inter- 
ference of  atmospheric  changes — and  in  this  idea  is  included  the 
variable  operations  of  the  forcos  of  nature — with  the  ultimate 
processes  of  coll  development  and  nutrition  ?  In  the  tropics, 
where  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  compartively  rare, 
the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdoms,  flourish  in  their 
highest  exuberance.  As  we  go  northward,  one  by  one  of  these 
disappear,  until,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  nothing  is  left  but  a  few 
lichens. 

Striking  as  are  these  instances  and  examples  from  the  organ- 
ized world,  they  are  still  more  striking  and  significant  in  the 
inorganic.  The  softest  and  most  malleable  and  ductile  steel  is, 
by  sudden  change  of  temperature,  rendered  so  hard  as  to  be 
competent  to  impress  every  other  substance,  the  diamond  alone 
excepted,  in  nature. 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  has,  as  yet,  been  unable  to 
produce  a  time  piece  escapement  to  run  with  absolute  regularity 
in  variable  temperatures,  and  subjected  to  counter  motion.  Ad- 
justed chronometer  balances  in  watches,  and  mercurial  pendu- 
lums in  clocks,  still  fall  below  absolute  accuracy.  Almost  every 
other  contingency  can  be  provided  against,  except  changes  of 
temperature.  Some  years  since  a  disk  of  crude  iron,  9  feet  in 
diameter,  was  cast  in  one  of  the  foundries  of  this  city.  In  filling 
the  mould  three  streams  of  liquid  metal  were  used.  The  piece 
was  successfully  cast,  as  the  proprietors  thought.  When  cool 
enough  to  handle,  it  was  removed,  and  set  up  against  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  facing  the  South.  Before  mid-day,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  falling  on  it  directly,  the  disk  had  fallen  into  many 
pieces,  with  loud  explosions.    Each  fluid  stream  had  passed  into 
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the  solid  state  with  its  own  crytallization.  Each  proved  dif- 
ferent, and  had  its  own  rate  of  expansion,  and  hence,  when  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  influenced  them,  the  disk  separated  into 
many  pieces.  The  examples  of  these  effects  are  so  numerous, 
that  wherever  there  is  matter  and  force  illustrations  will  be 
found. 

The  same  influences  produce  visible  and  tangible  effects  on 
the  exterior  tissues  of  the  human  body.  In  warm  weather  the 
cutis  is  soft,  elastic  and  smooth.  As  temperature  goes  down, 
it  is  roughened,  rendered  inelastic,  cracks  open,  and  shrinks  in 
volume.  Can  it  be  possible  that  these  results  extend  no  further 
than  the  coverings  of  the  body  ? 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  gigantic  commerc3  of  the 
world  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  man's  endeavors  to  surround 
himself  with  the*  all-important  equal  temperatures,  irrespective 
of  geographical  position,  such  a  supposition  would  seem  to  be 
absurd.  The  earth  is  perforated,  and  its  hidden  treasures  of 
fuel,  ores,  metals,  stone,  marble,  clay,  sand  and  minerals,  are 
brought  to  the  surface,  to  build,  light  and  warm  his  dwellings, 
and  to  construct  the  vast  manufactories  engaged  in  fabricating 
cotton,  flax,  silk  and  wool,  into  articles  of  necessity  and  orna- 
ment, mainly  to  preserve  that  equal  temperature  about  his 
body  upon  which  life,  health  and  comfort  is  so  largely  depend- 
ant. The  pro  rata  of  mortality  is  smallest  where  there  is  least 
variation  of  temperature,  no  matter  what  the  mean  diurnal  or 
annual  average;  and  largest  where  changes  are  sudden  and  va- 
riations of  temperature  extreme.  In  tho  winter  men  are  clad 
in  wool  and  furs,  and  linger  about  fires,  in  dwellings.  In  sum- 
mer, dwellings  are  forsaken,  and  the  fields  and  woods  afford  the 
highest  physical  and  mental  gratification. 

What  do  these  facts  mean  if  unequal  temperatures  have  no 
influence  on  the  normal  reproduction  of  tissues  and  organs  ? 
The  tissues  in  health  are  examples  of  the  highest  organization 
in  the  universe.  No  amount  of  force  can  raise  or^anizable 
matter  higher.  All  changes,  no  matter  how  brought  about,  are 
to  lower  forms  of  organization.  A  very  large  number,  if  not 
all,  of  the  incurable  diseases  with  which  mankind  suffer,  are 
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due,  taking  the  testimony  of  pathological  anatomy,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  tissues  of  lower  organization  in  the  nervous,  mus- 
cular and  visceral  textures,  than  normal.  The  bane  of  refined, 
as  well  as  of  advancing  life,  is  the  failure  of  the  dynamics  of 
the  system  to  force  food  into  higher  states  of  organization  than 
fat  and  fibrinous  tissue, 

But,  unequal  temperatures  are  but  one  of  many  causes,  all 
tending  to  reproduce  tissue  of  lower  than  normal  standard,  at 
the  points  heretofore  named. 

Whatever  other  causes  operate  to  produce  intermitting  and 
remitting  diseases,  sudden  and  violent  variations  of  tempera- 
ture are  among  the  most  active.  Those  appear  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  again  in  the  fall,  and  disappear  as  the  weather 
is  settled  into  summer  and  winter.  The  interference  ef  these 
variations  with  the  ultimate  passage  of  cells  (or  granules,  ac- 
cording to  Beale)  into  solid  textures,  during  one  part  of  the  24 
hours,  of  a  day  and  night,  can  hardly  result  in  pertect  and  nor- 
mal tissue.  The  layers  (supposing  tissue  to  be  thus  built  up) 
are,  probably,  perfect  and  imperfect,  A  paroxysm  of  fever  may 
be  an  effort  of  the  dynamics  of  the  system  to  oxidize  and  expel 
the  blighted  tissue.  The  cause  continuing  in  activity,  insures  a 
continuance  of  the  paroxysms.  The  unaided  efforts  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  this  defective  tissue,  has 
given  credit  to  many  therapeutic  agents  and  measures  for  pow- 
ers and  results,  which  they  do  not  and  never  can  possess.  A 
very  sensitive  system  may  set  up  for  the  oxidation  and  expul- 
sion from  it  of  this  defective  tissue,  intermittent  fever;  another, 
more  tolerant,  may  allow  its  accumulation  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  then  set  up  a  remittent  or  billious  fever;  while,  in  still  an- 
other, still  more  tolerant  than  the  second,  the  accumulation 
may  go  on  until  a  continued  or  typhoid  fever  is  the  result.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  is  excessively  large,  the  result, 
the  cold  plague  or  pernicious  fever,  the  dynamics  of  life,  as  it 
were,  stamped  out,  no  reaction,  no  pexoxidation,  set  up  for  its 
removal,  death  in  the  first  stage  or  rigors. 

Lst  this  hypothesis  be  true  or  false,  it  embraces,  explains  and 
harmonizes  all  the  phenomena  of  fever.     By  an  extension  of  it 
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all  fevers  may  be  satisfactorily  explained-— as  well  as  contagion 
and  infection ;  indeed;  it  is  capable  of  explaining  very  many 
phenomena  for  which  no  rational  explanations  have  ever  been 
offered. 

The  final  act  of  nutrition,  the  passage  of  the  liquor  san- 
guiness,  through  cell  organizations,  to  the  types  and  forms  of 
the  solid  tissues,  textures  and  organs,  may  be,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  is,  interfered  with,  and  the  tissues  themselves  more  or 
less  permanently  damaged  or  modified  by  mechanical  causes,  as 
falls,  shocks  by  railway  or  other  accidents,  mental  and  moral 
impressions,  habits  of  life,  as  opium  eating,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, hereditary  influence,  imperfect  or  improper  nourishment, 
advancing  life,  Ac.  Shock  by  railway,  falls  or  other  aocidents, 
may  be  understood,  if  the  subsequent  train  of  events  be  referred 

to  changes  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  nerve  masses,  and, 
in  many  instances,  perhaps,  invisible,  even  to  the  microscop- 
ically aided  eye.  If  the  orystalline  structure  has  been  broken  up 
by  violence,  death  ensues  speedily,  as  was  the  case  with  the  late 
President  Lincoln.  If  modified  so  as  to  impair  its  dynamic  in- 
tegrity, the  progress  of  decline  is  more  gradual,  but  none  the 
less  certain  to  a  fatal  termination ;  or,  if  only  partially  dam- 
aged, recovery  may  be  partial,  seldom  complete.  If  not  inter- 
fered with,  recovery  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  complete. 

Spinal  pariesis,  locomotive  ataxy,  paralysis,  imbecility,  opium 
eating,  habitual  intemperance,  insanity,  chorea  and  persistent 
neuralgia,  may  be  understood  in  the  same  way.  And,  if  so 
viewed,  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary,  erroneous,  not  to  say  dam- 
aging, treatment  will  be  avoided.  The  effect  of  imperfect  nour- 
ishment, coupled  with  moral  depression,  were  fully  shown  in 
those  confined  in  the  Anderson vilie  and  other  military  prisons, 
during  the  late  war. 

In  the  failure,  little  by  little,  to  reproduce  in  full  dynamic  in- 
tegrity, as  life  advances,  the  normal  structure  of  the  nerve, 
masses,  we  may  read  the  fiat,  that  all  organic  life  must  fade  and 
die.  (Long  after  this  was  written  and  delivered,  Dr.  Gull,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  August,  1868,  spoke 

of  advanoing  life  as  being  due  to  failing  tissue.)    So,  in  another 
42 
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class  of  maladies,  the  so-called  hysterical;  we  may  study  the 
abnormal  working  of  the  nervous  system  unconnected,  in  many 
instanoes,  with  molecular  changes.  The  dynamics  of  life  over* 
leap  their  natural  bounds,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
simulate  all  the  graver  forms  of  diseased  action,  depending  on 
structural  changes,  because  the  same  instruentality  in  both  oases 
bring  the  phenomena  within  our  comprehension. 

Tne  hypothesis  of  interference  with  organic  tissue  making,  by 
the  various  disturbing  agencies  enumerated,  is,  indeed,  so  broad, 
as  to  offer  understandable  explanations  of  many  hitherto  unex- 
plained phenomena  in  the  dynamics  of  life. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  violent  variations  of 
temperature  interfered  with  the  formation  of  perfectly  clear 
crystalline  ice  from  water,  as  well  as  on  the  evolution  of  vege- 
table fruits.  It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  that  a  vegetable 
drug,  which  can  only  be  perfected  in  its  evolution  at  a  particu- 
lar elevation  in  tropical  climates,  characterized  by  an  almost  ab- 
solute evenness  of  temperature — for  the  plateau  of  the  Andes, 
on  which  alone  the  cinchona  barks  yielding  the  alkaloid  quinia 
can  be  successfully  grown — is  characterized  by  a  temperature  so 
even  as  not  to  exceed  in  variation  two  degrees  of  F.  ther- 
mometer between  day  and  night,  and  throughout  the  whole 
year.  The  cinchona  will  grow  in  our  latitude,  but  its  bark  will 
yield  no  quinia.  This  vegetable  drug,  which  can  only  be  grown 
under  such  an  even  temperature,  is  the  absolute  specifio  for  dis- 
eases caused  by  the  opposite  extreme  of  violent  variations  of 
temperature.  A  most  wonderful  coinoidance,  as  well  as  won- 
derful fact !  By  this  we  can  understand  the  modus  operandi  of 
quinia,  and  in  no  other  way.  It  seems  to  compensate,  or  fur- 
nishes conditions  to  perfect  the  formation  of  normal  solid  tis- 
sues, as  well  as  the  disintegration,  oxidation  and  expulsion  from 
the  system  of  the  debris  of  imperfect  tissue,  oaused  by  the  in- 
terference of  atmospheric  vicissitudes  with  the  prooesses  of  or- 
ganic tissue  making. 

Prof.  Wood,  in  the  days  of  my  pupilage  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  a  class  of  unclassifiable  medicines,  in  which 
he  placed  calomel,  strychnia,  arsenic,  Ac.    The  classification 
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submitted  to  your  notice  to-day,  though  so  simple,  will,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  absorb  the  whole  materia  medica,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  every  conceivable  hygienic  and  remedial  meas- 
ure. Every  article  and  every  agent  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseased  conditions  of  our  fellow  men,  will  take  its 
place  naturally,  not  by  force,  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  classe,  as 
they  influence  nutrition  and  oxidation.  It  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  scientific  exactness,  and  explains  how  medicines  and 
therapeutic  agents  produce  their  effects.  For  it  has  been  shown 
that  neither  medicines,  therapeutic  or  hygienio  agencies,  can 
have  any  influence,  other  than  as  they  promote,  retard  or  modify 
the  organic  acts  of  life — nutrition  and  oxidation. 

At  all  events,  it  will  be  found  to  simplify  very  much  the  prac- 
tical application  of  our  art  at  tho  bed  side,  not  only  in  diagno- 
sis, but  in  therapeutics  and  hygiene.  Disregarding  entirely  the 
nomenclature  of  disease,  and  the  classification  of  therapeutic 
agencies  now  taught  in  our  schools,  and  literature,  each  case  of 
altered  nutrition  or  disease,  when  considered  on  its  own  merits, 
is  much  more  readily  comprehended  and  treated;  for,  says 
Benee  Jones,  where  there  is  found  deficient,  or  excessive  oxida- 
tion, or  nutrition,  the  latent  (so  to  speak)  powers  in  food  and 
medicine,  may  fee  made  to  restrain  here,  promote  there,  and  so 
bring  about  that  equilibrium  of  the  forces  of  life  which  consti- 
tute health.  Practical  medicine  will  be  advanced  toward  the 
position  it  is  ultimately  destined  to  occupy,  of  an  exact  science, 
whose  sources,  of  error  will  be  confined  principally  to  the  vari- 
able and  uncertain  character  or  qualities  of  medicines  them- 
selves. But,  with  the  isolated  alkaloids  now  known,  as  morphia, 
strychnia,  digitaline,  santonin e,  quinine,  Ac.,  &c.,  and  other 
which  chemistry  will  plaoe  at  our  command,  these  may  be 
reduced  to  their  minimum. 

The  time  already  occupied  admonishes  me  to  close,  not  because 
the  subject  has  been  exhausted,  but  because  other  interesting 
topics  may  elaim  attention  and  discussion.  What  has  occupied 
my  thoughts  and  investigations  so  many  months,  and  been  re* 
warded,  to  me,  attleast,  by  so  many  interesting  and  satisfactory 
xesul ts,  may  iail  to  impress  you,  asithey  have  me,  owing  to  my 
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own  imperfection  in  reproducing  my  mental  operations  in  your 
minds.  Following,  as  has  been  done,  the  organic  processes  of 
life,  so  closely,  multiple  sources  of  error  have  been  avoided,  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  have  probability  of  truth,  which  they 
could  not  have  from  other  premises. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  proper  to  reiterate,  that  the  mode  or 
modes  by  which  medicines  produce  their  effects,  have  been 
studied  in  this  connection,  as  any  other  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory— as  something  tangible,  and  existent,  and  subordinate  to 
law  or  laws.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  formulate  the  laws 
governing  their  dynamics.  The  ordinary  forces  of  the  universe 
have  been  traced  from  their  most  elementary  movements  in 
inorganic  matter,  to  their  most  complex  correlation  in  the  high- 
est types  of  organization  in  the  human  tissues. 

The  life,  or  vital  force,  or  forces  proper,  which  has  em- 
barassed  this  inquiry  for  so  many  centuries,  seems  to  be  entirely 
confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  types  and  forms  of  organic 
tissues  and  organs,  in  the  midst  of  constantly  dissolving  and 
renewing  material. 

The  germ  has  been  in  all  cases  the  starting  point,  and  no  effort 
made  to  go  behind  it ;  nor  has  any  effort  been  made  to  trace  the 
ordinary  forces  of  nature  into  either  the  germ,  or  the  types  and 
forms  of  organic  life.  For,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Jackson,  "  In 
the  ever-onduring  beauty,  order  and  harmony  of  organic  nature, 
is  evidenced  the  existence  of  a  dominant  force,  far  transcending 
the  physical  forces  in  the  higher  and  more  exalted  nature  of  its 
productions — a  ray,  as  it  were,  emanating  from  the  Divine  In- 
telligence itself."  That  undue  prominence  has  been  assigned 
to  the  vital  force  in  physical  organization  at  all  times,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  facts,  that  it  is  easily  overborne,  modified  and 
extinguished  by  the  ordinary  physical  forces — else,  we  should 
have  no  pathological  anatomy,  disease  and  death.  It  should 
have,  therefore,  this  subordinate  position  assigned  to  it.  Every 
pathological  lesion,  every  case  of  disease  and  death,  are  wit* 
nesses  to  the  feebleness  of  the  vital  force,  when  contrasted  with, 
or  opposed,  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  force. 

The  true  position  of  the  vital  force  in  organic  nature  seems 
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to  be  that  of  architect  of  organization — the  preserver  of  form 
with  changing  material;  and  the  tendency  to  escape  its 
restraints  in  types  and  forms  of  organization,  is  the  sole  faot 
why  we,  as  physicians,  are  needed.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  archi- 
tect is  superior  to  the  laborer,  so  far  the  vital  transcends  the 
physical  in  its  purposes  and  position.  "  It  is,"  again  using  the 
language  of  Prof.  Jackson,  "  so  to  speak,  the  moulds  in  which 
organic  elements  are  poured  as  they  ascend  in  organization 
through  the  vegetable  to  the  highest  types  of  animal  tissues,  as 
well  as  their  retrocession  back  to  their  starting  point  in  the 
inorganic  world.'1  "I  t  is  only  while  organizable  organic  matter 
is  in  these  moulds,  stamping,  as  it  were,  in  material  forms,  a 
revelation  of  the  creative  ideas  of  the  Eternal  Artificer ;"  and 
it  is  but  a  brief  moment  at  longest  that  the  vital  force  contests 
and  directs  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  physical  forces  in 
ascending  and  descending  organization.  * 


P0LVI8  Ippbc\cuhanjbetOpii. — Perhaps  there  is  no  medicine 
in  the  materia  medioa  more  frequently  prescribed  by  physicians 
than  Dover's  Powder ;  and  it  is  quite  essential  that  it  should  be 
the  best  possible  preparation  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  made. 
According  to  the  Dispensatory,  its  largest  constituent  (the  sul- 
phate of  potassa)  serves  no  other  important  purpose  than  by 
its  bulk  to  dilute,  and  by  its  hardness  to  promote  the  minute 
division  and  thorough  intermixture  of  the  other  ingredients. 
Thore  is  another  salt  of  potassa  (the  chlorate)  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  requisites,  possesses  valuable  medicinal  prop- 
erties well  suited  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  compound,  and 
can  never  be  contra-indicated  in  any  disease  in  which  the  Dover's 

Powder  is  administered.  There  are  a  great  many  diseases  in 
which  the  powder  is  used  more  or  less,  that  are  com  plica  ted, 
with  a  sore  mouth  or  throat,  which  the  chlorate  would  rapidly 
cure ;  and  I  have  been  pleased  with  the  enhanced  efficiency  of 
the  preparation  in  these  febrile  states  consequent  upon  taking 
cold  and  attended  with  a  sore  throat ;  also  in  bowel  complaints, 
diarrhoea,  cholera  infantum,  etc.  Now,  I  respectfully  suggest, 
that  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  Dover's  Powder  be  displaced  by 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  in  the  next  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopia. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Chemistry  In  the  Medical 
University  of  Louisiana,  tfiw  OiUans,  1m. 

States  Bjave  been  referred  to  two  species,  viz  :  the  Short  Staple, 
Upland \r  Green  Seed  (G.  perbaciuha),  and  the  Long  Staple, 
Black  Seed  or  Sea  Island  (G,  Barbadende). 

The  former  variety  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  India,  Africa  and 
Syria,  and  W  latter  of  Bairbadoes.  The  ancient  Mexicans  are 
said  to  have\cultivated  cotton  at  tbe  time  oil  the  Mexican  con- 
quest; and  the  relation  6f  the  genuine  Mexican  variety  to  the 
plant,  as  it  id  fjyind  in/  India  and  China,  would  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  thd  botanist,  but  also  to  the  arch&otygist,  seeking 
the  origin  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  nations,  \with  their 
peculinr  forms  of  civilization.  ***~" 

[t  has  been  claimed,  by  a  number  of  practitioners  of  medicine 
in  the  Southern  States,  that  the  root  of  the  gossypium  (cotton 
plant)  possesses  the  power  of  stimulating  the  uterus,  so  as  to 
cause  abortion  when  administered  to  the  pregnant  female,  or 
tl»e  return  of  the  menses  in  cases  of  amenorrboea.  It  has  also 
been  said  to  equal  ergot,  in  its  power  of  exciting  uterine  con- 
tractions during  labor. 

Dr.  Bouchelle,  of  Mississippi,  who  believes  it  to  be  an  excel- 
lent emmenagogue,  and  not  inferior  to  ergot  in  promoting 
uterine  contraction,  states  that  it  is  habitually  and  effectually 
resorted  to  by  the  negroes  of  the  South  for  producing  abortion ; 
and  thinks  that  it  acts  in  this  way  without  injury  to  the  general 
health.  To  assist  labor,  he  employed  a  decoction  made  by  boil- 
ing four  ounces  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  in  a  quart  of 
water  to  a  pint,  and  gives  a  wineglassful  every  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes. 

Dr.  Ready,  of  Edgefield  District,  South  Carolina,  says  that 
his  attention  was  called  to  its  emmenagogue  properties  by  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  medical  journal,  published  some 
years  since.    He  has  since  used  it  in  suppression  of  the  menses, 
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but  more  particularly  in  niany  cases  of  flooding,  with  entire  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Ready  believed  it  to  produce  as  active  contractions 
of  the  uterus  as  ergot  itself. 

Dr.  Poreher  states  that,  in  South  Carolintff  much  use  is  made 
of  the  root  in  the  treatment  of  asthma — a  decoction  being 
generally  employed. 

This  plant  has  been  used  in  the  South  and  West  as  a  substi- 
tute for  quinine  in  intermittent  fever. 

Professor  H.  R.  Frost,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  communicated  to 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review  the  following  facts 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Cotton  Seed  (Gossypium  Herb- 
arium) as  an  anti-periodic  in  intermittent  fever : 

"  The  information  is  derived  from  Dr.  W.  B.  Davis,  of  Mon- 
ticello,  Fairfield  District,  S.  C,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  by 
him  as  to  the  medicinal  properties  and  uses  of  cotton  seed  tea' 
in  some  of  the  forms  of  fever.  The  use  of  cotton  seed  tea 
in  fever  originated  with  a  planter  in  Newberry  District,  who  has 
used  it  liberally  among  his  negroes,  and  uniformly  with  success. 
'I  have  never  failed/  says  he,  'to  cure  a  patient  with  a  single 
dose  of  it,  even  where  large  doses  of  quinine  have  failed. 
When  the  patient  has  been  ill  of  third-day  fever  and  ague,  and 
for  months,  in  such  cases  success  has  followed  its  use.' 

"  Professor  Shepard's  analysis  of  Cotton  Seed  shows  it  to  be 
composed  of  many  inorganic  matters,  some  of  which  may  really 
possess  great  medicinal  virtue  in  this  disease. 

"  The  mode  of  using  Cotton  Seed  tea  is  as  follows :  after 
having  given  a  dose  of  calomel,  the  day  or  night  previous  to  the 
attack,  followed  by  castor  oil  in  time  to  produce  a  cathartic 
effect  before  administering  the  tea,  you  put  a  pint  of  Cotton 
Seed  with  a  quart  of  water,  in  a  vessel,  boil  an  hour  or  two. 
Before  the  usual  recurrence  of  the  ague,  give  the  patient  a  gill 
of  the  warm  tea  to  drink. 

"Without  advancing  any  opinion  in  reference  to  its  exhibition,, 
whether  for  or  against,  I  present  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
sion as  a  remedial  agent  becoming  popular  in  domestic  use  in. 
the  section  of  country  mentioned,  and,  therefore!  claiming 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  profession." 
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H.  D.  Brown,  of  Copiah  county,  Mississippi,  communicated 
to  one  of  the  newspapers  during  the  recent  war  the  following 
notice  of  the  use  of  Cotton  Seed  tea  as  a  substitute  for  quinine : 

"  I  beg  to  make  public  the  following  certain  and  thoroughly 
tried  cure  for  ague  and  fever :  one  pint  of  Cotton  Seed,  two 
pints  of  water,  boiled  down  to  one  of  tea,  taken  warm  one  hour 
before  the  expected  attack.  I  have  tried  this  effectually,  and 
unhesitatingly  say  it  is  better  than  quinine;  and,  could  I  obtain 
the  latter  artiole  gratuitously,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
Cotton  Seed  tea.  It  will  not  only  cure  invariably,  but  perma- 
nently, and  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  the  taste." 

NO.  24. — 0A8TANKA  VE80A  AND  PUMILA-—(CHB8TNUT). 

Dr.  Nelson  Burgess,  of  Sumpter  District,  S.  C,  says  that  he 
had  used  the  decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  of  the  Chinquapin 
frequently  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  intermittent  fever  with 
decidedly  satisfactory  results.  Hot  water  is  poured  over  the 
root  and  bark,  and  a  large  quantity  taken  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  previous  to  the  expected  ohill. 

NO.    25. — ALNUS  SKREULATA— (ALDIE). 

The  inner  bark  is  emetic  and  tonic ;  an  infusion  of  it  has 
been  given  in  inter  mi  t  tents  with  considerable  success. 

NO.  26.— POLYGONUM  AVICULARI— (KNOT-GRABS- ) 

Dr.  Bourgois  announced,  in  1840,  that  this  plant  was  an 
excellent  febrifuge,  and  was  used  in  Middle  Africa  and  Algeria 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  the  fevers  of  this  country.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  popular  remedy  in  this  country  in  iniermittent 
fevers,  but  we  have  no  positive  data  at  hand  on  the  subject. 

NO.  27.— PRINOS  VBRTIOILLATUS— (BLACK  ALDER,  WINTJBR   BERRY). 

The  berries  and  bark  of  this  plant  are  tonic  and  astringent, 
and  are  used  in  intermittent  fevers,  diarrhea,  and  diseases  con- 
nected with  a  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  especially  gan- 
grene and  mortification. 

Dr.  Amos  Gregg,  Jr.,  of  Bristol,  Pensylvania,  recorded  the 
following  observations  "  on  the  use  of  the  Prinos  Yertioillatus, 
or  Black  Alder,  in  intermittent  fevers  and  other  diseases:11 
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"My  experience  is  confined  to  its  use  in  remitting  and  inter- 
mitting fevers ;  and  it  was  the  bark  alone  which  I  used. 

"  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  fourteen,  in  remitting 
fever.  Four  days  before  I  saw  him  he  was  seized  with  vomiting 
and  pain  in  the  bowels.  On  the  second  day  he  was  seized  with 
chill  and  fever,  attended  with  pain  in  the  back,  head,  &c. ;  he 
was  costive,  his  skin  hot,  without  thirst,  his  tongue  furred, 
attended  with  delirium.  There  had  been  no  remission  for  more 
than  twenty- four  hours  when  I  saw  him.  In  the  afternoon  I 
drew  six  ounces  of  blood,  and  ordered  a  draught  of  antimonial 
wine  and  laudanum  at  bed-time,  and  the  next  morning  gave 
him  a  cathartic,  which  brought  on  a  complete  intermission. 

"The  decoction  of  the  Prinos  was  now  ordered,  which  en- 
tirely prevented  a  return.  He  took  throe  drachms  in  six  ounces 
of  water. 

"  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman  with  quotidian  fever, 
fixed  pain  in  the  side  ;  hot  skin ;  small,  hard  pulse  j  costiveness ; 
and  painful  respiration.  A  purgative  was  exhibited,  and  after- 
ward tonics,  such  as  the  bark  of  the  cornus  sericea,  camphor, 
laudanum,  &c,  were  given,  for  one  week,  with  no  material 
advantage ;  a  ohill  came  on  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  fever  lasted  several  hours.  The  pulse  became  softer, 
I  now  ordered  one  drachm  of  the  pulverized  bark  of  Prinos,  to 
be  given  every  hour  during  the  apyrexia.  She  took  only  three 
powders,  and  suffered  no  rolapse. 

"  When  it  is  exhibited  in  powder,  I  am  .disposed  to  believe,  it 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  Peruvian  Bark.  When  the  stomach 
would  retain  the  powder,  I  did  not  fail  in  a  single  instance ;  and 
in  one  case  only  was  it  rejected. 

"Like  the  Peruvian  Bark,  it  succeeded  best  when  it  was 
given  immediately  after  the  sweating  stage. 

"  In  general,  I  gave  it  alone ;  but,  to  prevent  diarrhea,  an  effect 
it  occasionally  produced  (though  less  commonly  than  the  Peru- 
vian Bark),  and  to  prevent  pain,  I  sometimes  added  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum.  In  one  instance  only  I  applied  it  to  the 
skin.  One  of  my  patients,  a  child,  while  using  a  decoction  of 
Prinos,  discharged  worms.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
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worms  discharged  during  fevers;  and  future  experiments  must 
decide  whether,  in  this  respect,  the  Prinos  is  superior  to  the 
other  bitter  tonics. 

"  The  bark  of  this  vegetable  makes  an  agreeable  bitter,  with 
proof-spirit." 

NO.   28. — VERBA8CUM  THAP8U8— (MULLEIN). 

Equal  parts  of  Mullein  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Sassafras,  boiled  in  water  and  concentrated,  then  mixed  with 
powdered  Sassafras  bark  to  form  pills,  are  reputed  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  agues.  The  plant  is  tonic,  demulcent  and 
emollient,  and  is  considerably  used  as  a  popular  remedy. 

NO.    29. — SABBATIA    ANOULARI8 — (PURSH,     AMERICAN    CENTAURY). 

Employed  in  domestic  practice  in  intermittent  fever,  bat 
principally  to  invigorate  the  .stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 

NO.   30 — AP007NUM    OANNABINUM — (INDIAN    HEMP,      DOGS  BANE). 

This  is  esteemed  to  possess  great  virtues  in  arresting  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  popular 
practice. 

NO.    31. — CHIONANTHUS    VIRGINIA —(OLD    MAN'S    BEARD.      POISON 

ASH.) 

An  infusion  of  the  roots  was  once  given  in  long  standing 
intermit  tents,  but  at  present  not  much  used. 

NO.  32. — ILEX  OPACA,  OR  AMERICAN  HOLLY. 

A  few  years  since  the  leaves  of  the  European  Holly  gained 
some  reputation  in  France  as  a  euro  for  intermittents,  and  were 
considered  by  some  as  equal  to  Peruvian  Bark ;  but  the  first 
reports  in  their  favor  have  not  been  fully  confirmed.  The  leaves 
were  used  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  two  hours  before 
the  paroxysm ;  and  this  dose  was  sometimes  repeated  frequently 
during  the  apyrexia.  Their  febrifuge  virtues  are  said  to  depend 
on  a  bitter  principle,  for  which  the  name  of  ilicin  has  been  pro- 
posed. M.  Labone  obtained  this  principle  by  boiling  a  filtered 
decoction  of  Holly  leaves  with  animal  charcoal,  allowing  the 
charcoal  to  subside,  washing  it,  then  treating  it  with  alcohol, 
filtering  off  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrupy 
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consistence.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  was  very  bitter,  and,  on 
being  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  yielded  an  amorphous 
substance,  having  the  appearance  of  gelatin,  which  was  the 
principle  in  question.  The  berries  are  said  to  be  purgative, 
emetic  and  diuretic ;  ten  or  twelve  of  them  will  Usually  act  on 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  vomit.  Their  expressed  juice  has 
been  used  in  jaundice. 

NO.  33. — PLATANUS  OCCIDENTAI8 — (SYCAMORE,  BUTTON  WOOD). 

Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  in  1805,  in  his  journal,  made  the 
statement  that  the  bark  of  this  tree  had  been  used  with  some 
success  in  the  intermittent*  of  Virginia  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  sometimes  used  at  the  present  day 
for  its  tonic  effects  in  the  bitters  so  often  taken  as  a  preventive 
of  the  return  of  ague. 

NO.    34. — FTELEA  TRIFOLIATA— (WAFER — A8H — WING8EED). 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  fevers 
by  Dr.  0.  F.  Potter,  of  St.  Louis  It  is  a  shrub  of  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  hight.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  marked  with 
pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  polygamous,  of  a  greenish-white 
color,  and  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  common  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States,  growing  on 
rocky  banks  and  at  the  edge  of  woods,  from  Florida  to  Ohio, 
and  is  especially  abundant  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  bark 
of  the  root  possesses  its  peculiar  medicinal  properties,  which  it 
yields  to  boiling  water ;  but  alcohol  is  its  best  solvent.  The 
bark,  when  dried,  is  of  a  light-brownish,  yellow  color  exter- 
nally, and  of  a  yellowish-white  internally,  and  comes  in  cylin- 
drical rolls  or  quills,  from  one  to  several  inches  in  length.  It 
has  a  peculiar,  rather  aromatic,  smell,  and  a  bitter,  pungent  and 
rather  acrid  taste,  yet  nothing  disagreeable.  Dr.  Potter  has 
been  using  it  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  tonic,  following  the  use 
of  quinine  in  all  grades  of  fevers;  also,  in  cases  of  general 
debility,  connected  with  gastro-enteric  irritation,  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  malarial  attacks,  and  as  a  sustaining  and  strength, 
ening  tonic  and  stimulant  in  debility  connected  with  or  follow- 
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ing  wasting  ulcers  or  scrofulous  sores.      It  is  mild,  unirritating, 
having  a  soothing  influence  on  the  stomach,  promoting  digestion* 

NO.  85. — CAPSICUM— (CAYENNE  PEPPER). 

The  quick  and  energetic  stimulant  effects  of  Capsicum  render 
it  valuable  in  some  cases  of  intermittent*,  especially  in  the 
stage  of  collapse. 

In  some  cases  of  inter  mitten  ts,  attended  with  a  want  of  gas- 
tric susceptibility,  it  may,  wilh  advantage,  be  added  to  the 
sulphate  of  quinia. 

In  combination  with  other  stimulants,  as  sulphuric  ether  or 
alcoholic  stimulants,  or  alone,  it  may  be  usefully  and  effectually 
employed  in  warding  off  the  chill.  In  those  who  are  exposed 
to  the  constant  action  of  malaria*  a  draught  of  red  pepper  tea 
every  morning  upon  waking  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  prophy- 
lactic ;  in  like  manner,  it  may  be  administered  for  the  same 
end  to  those  who  have  been  chilled  by  drenching  rams  in  the 
summer  and  fall  in  malarious  regions. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  00EA3*. 
Mr.  Green,  the  famous  diver,  gives  the  following  sketch  of 
what  he  saw  at  the  "  Silver  Banks,"  near  Hayti :  •'  The  banks 
of  coral,  on  which  my  divings  were  made,  are  about  forty  miles 
in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth.  On  this  bank  of 
coral  is  presented  to  the  diver  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  scenes  tho  eye  ever  beheld.  The  water  varies  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  so  clear  that  the 
diver  can  see  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  when  submerged, 
with  but  little  obstruction  to  the  sight.  The  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  in  many  places,  is  as  smooth  as  a  marble  floor ;  in  others 
it  is  studded  with  coral  columns  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
hight,  and  from  one  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  tops  of 
those  more  lofty  support  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pendants,  each 
forming  a  myriad  more,  giviug  reality  to  the  imaginary  abode 
of  some  water  nymph.    In  other  places  the  pendants  form  arch 
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over  arch ;  and,  as  the  diver  stands  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  gazes  through  in  the  deep  winding  avenues,  he  finds  that 
they  fill  him  with  as  sacred  an  awe  as  if  he  were  in  some  old 
cathedral  which  had  long  been  buried  beneath  old  ocean's  wave. 
Here  and  there  the  coral  extends  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as 
if  the  loftier  columns  were  towers  belonging  to  those  stately 
temples  that  are  now  in  ruins.  There  were  countless  varieties 
of  diminutive  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  in  every  crevice  of  the 
corals  where  water  had  deposited  the  earth.  They  were  all  of 
a  faint  hue,  owing  to  the  pale  light  they  received,  although  of 
every  shade,  and  entirely  different  from  plants  that  I  am  familiar 
with  that  vegetate  upon  dry  land.  One  in  particular  attracted 
my  attention ;  it  resembled  a  sea  fan  of  immense  size,  varie- 
gated colors,  and  the  most  brilliant  hue.  The  fish  which  inhabit 
these  '  Silver  Banks '  I  found  as  different  in  kind  as  the  scenery 
was  varied.  They  were  of  all  forms,  colors  and  sizes — from  the 
symmetrical  goby  to  the  globe-like  sunfish,  from  the  dullest  hue 
to  the  changeable  dolphin." — Journal  of  the  Telegraph, 


BEEF  TEA. 

According  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  this  may  be  made  more  palatable 
to  the  fastidious  palate  which  has  become  palled  by  a  steady  use 
for  a  month  or  two  of  it,  by  a  few  whole  cloves  and  shreds  of 
onion  ;  but  most  people  relish  its  delicious  meaty  flavor  quite  as 
well  when  it  is  simply  made  by  chopping  lean  rump  beef  into 
pieces  the  size  of  dice,  covering  them  with  cold  water  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  pints  to  two  pounds,  letting  the  whole 
stand  a  couple  of  hours  to  soak  in  a  saucepan,  then  drawing  it 
forward  upon  the  range,  where  it  will  gently  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  and  salting  and  pouring  it  out  just  as  it  comes  up  to  a 
brisk  boil.  If  the  meat  be  just  slightly  browned  on  both  sides 
(not  broiled  through,  remember),  before  being  chopped,  the 
flavor  of  the  beef  tea  is,  to  many  tastes,  made  still  more  ex- 
quisite. 

Dr.  Tanner  suggests  the  addition  of  a  small  tablespoonful  of 
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of  cream  to  a  teaoupful  of  beef  tea,  whioh  renders  it  rioher  and 
more  nourishing. 

He  also  recommends  the  following  wash :  Two  ounces  of 
pearl  sago  until  the  water  poured  from  it  is  clear ;  then  stew 
the  sago  in  a  half  pint  of  water  until  it  is  quite  tender  and  very 
thick;  add  to  this  one-half  pint  of  boiling  cream  and  the  yolks 
of  four  fresh  eggs ;  then  stir  the  whole  carefully  into  one-quart 
of  beef  tea.  These  very  nourishing  broths  are  very  useful  in 
many  oases  of  lingering  convalescence  after  acute  disease,  when 
simple  beef  tea  becomes  distasteful  or  inefficient.  For  it  is  not 
sufficiently  well  known  that  beef  tea,  as  ordinarily  made,  is  not 
very  nutritive ;  as  a  pint  of  fine  beef  tea  contains  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  anything  but  water. 


MEDICAL    EBPORTBR. 


ST.  LOOTS,  DEO.  16,  1868. 


American  Medical  Colleges. — Whatever  may  be  said  of  our 
system  of  medical  education,  it  can  not  but  be  acknowledged 
that  nowhere  in  the  wide  world  of  medical  science  is  there  ex- 
hibited more  enthusiasm  among  the  students,  in  their  arduous 
pursuits,  or  a  more  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  among  the 
professors.  In  looking  over  our  exchanges  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  we,  and  how  much  more  the  stranger,  must  be  impressed, 
with  the  operation  of  the  great  system  of  medical  teaching  which 
everywhere  in  this  country  prevails ;  and  system  it  is,  of  exceed- 
ing magnitude,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  with  all  the  faults  that 
we  may  discover.  Gathering  around  the  older  Eastern  colleges, 
are  found  classes  as  large,  and,  according  to  some,  larger  than 
those  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  centers  of  medical  lore  in 
Europe;  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  country  are  institutions 
not  less  well  organized,  not  less  active  and  successful  in  the  ao 
complishment  of  their  duties.  Each  in  the  range  of  its  influence 
does  some  good,  and  will  send  out  into  the  world  men  who  will 
fill  some  honorable  position,  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
numbers  and  length  of  the  winter  sessions ;  and  if  there  be  other 
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graduates  who  do  not  succeed  so  completely,  may  we  not  quite 
as  well  attribute  their  failure  to  themselves,  as  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  any  system  of  teaching.  We  understand  full  well  what 
is  lacking  in  our  way  of  teaching  medicine.  Those  who  have 
the  most  experience  in  lecturing,  feel  intuitively  that  this  is  not 
the  best  way  of  impressing  firmly  the  minds  of  the  students  ;  all 
are  not  educated  to  such  kind  of  study ;  many  so  educated  are 
not  the  most  successfully  taught ;  and  if  we  are  deficient,  proba- 
bly from  that  very  reason,  we  recognize  some  of  the  defects  in  a 
European  medical  education,  for  on  turning  to  that  country  for 
aid  in  reformation  we  do  not  obtain  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
their  best  men  pondering  over  the  problem,  without  solving, 
though  aided  immensely  by  their  governments,  which  stand 
ready  to  order  whatever  may  be  suggested  to  be  done.  What 
greater  hospital  advantages  than  in  our  own  country,  whether  on 
a  large  or  small  scale  ?  Indeed,  we  rather  believe  that  the  smaller 
institutions,  rightly  used,  are  more  advantageous  to  the  student 
than  the  larger  ones,  overcrowed  by  the  classes.  What  greater 
facilities  for  study,  private  or  public,  in  every  part  of  medicine? 
Witness  the  rapid  development  of  every  branch  within  the  last 
few  years ;  what  greater  incitements  to  study  than  the  very  num- 
ber of  competitors  which  are  annually  brought  together  ?  We  do 
not  object  to  the  finishing  of  the  course  of  study  by  a  visit  to 
European  schools,  if  the  opportunity  be  offered,  for  the  simple 
and  sole  reason  that  it  is  well,  at  any  time,  to  leave  home  and  see 
men  and  manners ;  but  to  obtain  new  thoughts,  never.  There  is 
no  necessity,  we  contend,  to  leave  our  country  to  obtain  a  med- 
ical education.  If  one  can  not  learn  here,  neither  would  it  be 
possible,  by  any  system,  to  succeed.  We  may  require  a  prelim- 
inary education  ;  we  may  prolong  our  sessions ;  let  us  do  so ;  they 
are  helps  to  study ;  but  it  rests  with  the  individual  at  last  to  de- 
velop what  naturally  belongs  to  him.  The  vigor  of  the  Amer- 
ican snstitutions  will  make  a  way,  if  they  can  not  find  it,  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  maens  are  as  sufficient  to  advance  the 
science  of  medicine,  as  any  other  science  which  has  rendered  so 
many  illustrious  in  this  country  in  its  pursuit. 
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Solubility  of  Iodine  in  Tannin. — Iodine  is  known  to  be  more 
soluble  in  water  containing  tannin  than  in  pare  water.  M. 
Koller  has  found  that  to  dissolve  one  gramme  (about  15}  grains) 
in  450  grammes  (about  14}  oz.  troy)  of  water,  at  120°  P.,  the 
latter  must  contain  3.29  grammes  (about  50  grains  of  tannin). 
By  raising  the  temperature,  the  proportion  of  tannin  may  be 
diminished.  Pure  water  dissolves  more  iodine  than  water  con- 
taining sugar. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  November,  1868. 

Furnished  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DEATHS  DURIKO  THB  ABOVE  PERIOD. 


White  Males „ 217 

White  Females 129 

Oolored  Males ..    18 

Colored  Females- 9 

Born  in  the  United  States 261 

Born  in  Germany 78 

Born  in  Ireland 64 

Born  in  other  countries 12 


Still  Born _. 42 

Under  five  years  of  age -  151 


Between  five  and  twenty  years. 
Between  twenty  and  forty  years. 
Between  forty  and  sixty  years.... 
Between  sixty  and  eighty  years... 
Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs 
Total — 


80 
88 
65 
87 
2 
415 


DIBBA8BB. 


Abscess 8  Fever  Puerperal 5 

Accidents ,  2  Fever  Continued 6 

Apoplexy 6  Fever  Typhoid 28 

Albuminuria 2  Oangrena - 1 

Atrophy 6  Gastritis ~ 8 

Asthma.. •> .' M  8  Hepatitis -  2 

Bronchitis 6  Hemorrhage 8 

Burns 1  Hydrocephalus -.. 2 

Cancer 4  Hydrothorax ~ 1 

Carditis 8  Inflammation -  5 

Cerebritis M  5  Laryngitis 4 

Convulsions 26  Marasmus 7 

Congestion  of  Brain 10  Meningitis. 5 

Croup 8  Nephritis. 

Debility 20  Old  Age- 
Dentition 7  Paralysis.. 


••  •.............••••    8 

_ 8 

Disease  of  the  Heart- 2    Peritonitis 4 


Delirium  Tremens 1 

Diarrho3a...MM 15 

Diphtheria 8 

Dropsy „ 7 

Drowned .. 1 

Dysentery 22 

Enteritis 10 

Epilepsy 2    Syphilis 

Erysipelas 2    Tetanus 


Phthisis 48 

Pneumonia. «~  82 

Poison ...    1 

Premature  Birth - 5 

Rheumatism •. —  .  1 

Scarlatina 

Scrofula .-. .    8 

2 
6 


Fever  Intermittent _    5    Trismus 10 

Fever  Remittent 4    Ulceration 8 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  the  month  of  November,  1866 388 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  the  month  of  November,  1867 522 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  the  month  of  November,  1868 415 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE  URETHRA  BY 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  "STRICTURE  DILATER"  OF 
BARNARD  HOLT,  Esq. 

By  Jos.  C.  Hutchison,  M.  D.,  late  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital;  late  Pro  feasor  of  Operative  Surgery 
in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 

[Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.] 

The  following  paper  is  intended  to  embrace  my  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  the  stricture  of  the  urethra,  by  means  of 
splitting  the  stricture,  as  performed  by  Mr.  Bernard  Holt,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  London. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  disease  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that  any  method  of  treatment  which  claims  pre-eminence,  and 
which  experience  proves  to  be  prompt,  easy,  free  from  danger, 
immediate  or  remote,  and,  at  the  same  time,  efficient,  deserves 
our  consideration. 

Mr.  Holt's  instrument,  which,  as  you  know,  consists  of  two 

grooved  blades,  fixed  in  a  handle  (equaling  in  size  a  No.  3 

catheter),  and  enclosing  between  them  a  hollow  dissecting  rod, 

open  at  its  ends,  which  indicates  by  the  escape  of  urine  when 

the  instrument  has  entered  the  bladder,  and  also  serves  as  a 

guide  to  a  number  of  tubes  which  are  quickly  passed  along  it, 

thus  forcibly  separating  the  blades  and  rupturing  the  stricture. 

On  the  morning  of  the  operation,  the  patient  should  relieve  his 

bowels  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  he  must  retain  his  water  for 

two  or  three  hours  previously,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intro- 
43 
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duction  of  the  dilator,  and  to  permit  its  free  movement  in  the 
bladder.  The  operation  is  performed  in  tho  following  manner  : 
Having  ascertained  that  the  urethra  can  be  traversed  by  a  No. 
3  sound,  the  dilator  is  carried  into  the  bladder  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  lithotrite  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  crush- 
ing a  stone.  The  flow  of  urine  through  a  hollow  directing  rod 
will  indicate  that  the  instrument  has  fairly  entered  the  bladder. 
The  surgeon  places  the  tube,  which  he  has  previously  selected, 
(which  should  not  be  larger  than  the  meatus  will  easily  admit) 
upon  the  directing  rod,  and  pushes  it  rapidly  to  the  end.  Tho 
dilator  should  now  be  rotated,  so  as  to  separate  still  farther  the 
sides  of  tho  rent,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  the  instrument 
is  withdrawn,  and  a  catheter  the  size  of  the  tube  is  introduced, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  urine.  The  catheter  is  then 
taken  out,  and  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  with  directions  to  take 
2  grs.  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  10  m.  of  tincture  of  opium 
every  four  hours  until  six  or  seven  doses  are  taken.  Tho  same 
catheter,  or  a  smaller  one,  if  tho  patient  complains  of  much 
scalding,  should  be  introduced  on  the  second  day  after  the  ope- 
ration, and  repeated  every  other  day  for  a  week.  The  inter- 
vals should  be  gradually  increased  until  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  it  oftener  than  once  in  three,  six  or  twelve  months.  A 
small  quantity  of  blood  should  be  discharged  after  the  rupture  ; 
if  this  does  not  take  place,  it  is  possible  we  have  merely  dilated 
the  stricture,  not  ruptured  it. 

The  object  in  keeping  the  instrument  in  the  urethra  a  short 
time  after  the  rupture  is  to  allow  the  muscular  spasm  which  is 
excited  by  the  operation  to  subside;  otherwise  we  may  not  be 
able  at  once  to  introduce  the  catheter  to  remove  the  urine.  This 
expedient  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Macnamara,  of  the  Meath  • 
Hospital,  Dublin,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  practised  Holt's 
operation  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  without  an  unsatisfac- 
tory result.  It  is  important  that  the  stricture  should  not  be 
dilated  beyond  No.  3  or  4,  in  order  to  insure  that  it  will  not  be 
further  dilated  instead  of  split  by  Holt's  instrument. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  results  of  the  operation 
under  my  own  own  observation  in  the  Brooklyn  City  Hospital. 
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Tho  first  four  cases  are  from  the  notes  of  House  Surgeon,  X. 
C.  Scott,  M.  D.,  the  remainder  from  the  notes  of  House  Surgeon, 
E.  C.  Elbngg,  M.  D. 

Case  I. — Stricture  of  Three  Tears  Duration — Hypertrophy 
and  Contraction  of  the  Bladder. — Occasional  Retention  of  Urine. — 
Operation. — Death  from  Gangrene  of  the  Dung  six  weeks  subse- 
quently.— Andrew  Jackson,  a  sailor,  aged  38,  entered  the  Brook- 
lyn City  Hospital,  for  stricture  of  the  urethra,  Sept.  9th,  1867. 
He  stated  that  he  had  had  gonorrhea  five  or  six  times ;  the  first 
attack  when  he  was  15  years  old ;  soon  after  this  he  fancied 
tuat  the  stream  of  urine  was  diminished  in  size.  His  last  gon- 
orrhea occurred  three  years  ago,  and  ho  has  had  a  gleety  dis- 
charge ever  since;  has  had  retention  of  urine  several  times 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  was  relieved  each  time  by  the 
use  of  opium  and  tho  warm  bath.  For  the  last  two  weeks  has 
suffered  from  intermittent  fever;  bowels  obstinately  consti- 
pated; passes  his  urine  every  half  hour  or  hour. 

A  sound,  introduced  into  the  urethra,  encountered  a  stricture 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  meatus,  which  felt,  through  the 
external  walls  of  the  canal,  like  a  dense  cord  constricting  it. 
A  No.  3  sound  was  passed  through  this,  when  it  reached  a 
second  stricture,  five  and  a  half  inches  from  the  meatus,  through 
which  the  smallest  instrument  could  not  be  carried.  At  the  end 
of  a  month,  by  the  careful  introduction  of  an  instrument  (at 
first,  every  fourth  day,  and,  subsequently,  every  day),  we  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  a  No.  1  sound  into  the  bladder,  and  on 
the  14th  of  Octrober  a  No.  3  was  passed  with  some  difficulty,  the 
lower  strictures  being  half  an  inch  in  length.  At  this  time  a 
No.  5  could  be  passed  thrpugh  the  first  stricture.  He  had  now 
recovered  from  intermittent  fever  and  from  an  attack  of  ptyalism, 
which  followed  the  administration  of  a  mercurial  cathartic,  and 
on  the  following  day  (Oct.  15th)  at  12  o'clock,  he  was  removed 
to  the  operating  theatre,  when  I  passed  a  No.  3  sound  into  the 
bladder.  On  withdrawing  it,  I  attempted  to  introduco  Holt's 
dilator,  but,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  and  persistent 
efforts,  could  not  make  it  enter  the  bladder,  although  it  passed 
into  the  urethra  seven  and  a  half  inches — the  average  length  of 
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the  canal  in  the  human  subject.  I  did  not  then  understand  why 
it  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder ;  but  being  satisfied 
that  it  had  passed  through  the  strictures,  I  carried  down  rapidly 
a  No.  10  tube  on  the  directing  rod  and  ruptured  the  strictures. 
The  operation  was  attended  with  considerable  pain  and  a  slight 
discharge  of  blood.  The  instrument  was  removed,  and  the 
urine  drawn  off  with  a  No.  7  catheter.  I  now  attempted  to 
introduce  Holt's  instrument  again,  but  failed.  He  was  sent  to 
bed,  and  ordered  to  take  two  grains  quinine  and  ten  minims 
of  laudanum  every  four  hours,  alternating  with  one  drachm  of 
bicarb,  soda  every  four  hours.  In  the  evening  his  stream  of 
urine  was  quite  large,  and  he  said  he  felt  better  than  he  had 
done  for  a  year. 

On  the  16th,  thirty  hours  after  the  operation,  he  had  a  slight 
chill,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  putae  100. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  (17th),  he  again  felt 
chilly,  and  generally  uncomfortable ;  the  urine  flowed  easily,  and 
in  a  good  stream.  On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
ward  which  he  occupied  he  was  removed  to  another  ward,  and 
through  the  carelessness  of  a  nurse  was  placed  a  in  full  draft 
of  air. 

The  left  lung  was  the  seat  of  pneumonic  inflammation.  The 
spleen  was  large  and  the  kidneys  granular.  The  bladder  and 
penis  were  removed  with  great  care,  and  when  laid  open  they 
presented  the  following  appearances :  Two  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  meatus  was  found  a  pretty  close  annular  stricture, 
which  had  been  dilated  by  the  operation,  instead  of  being  rup- 
tured; because  it  was  not  sufficiently  tight  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  Holt's  instrument.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
admitted  a  No.  5  sound).  The  remains  of  a  second  annular 
stricture,  the  nasrowing  being  very  slight,  were  found  five  and 
a  half  inches  back  from  the  meatus;  and  traces  of  a  third  indu- 
rated annular  stricture  occupied  the  posterior  three-eighths  of 
the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  induration  here  ex- 
tended into  the  tissues  around  the  mucous  membrane,  the  con- 
traction being  most  considerable  at  the  centre,  so  that  the 
affected  portion  presented  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  hour 
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glass.  No  traces  of  the  rupture  could  be  detected  in  either  of 
the  latter  strictures.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland 
was  considerably  enlarged.  This  explained  why  I  was  unable 
to  introduce  Holt's  dilator  into  the  bladder,  its  curve  being  so 
slight.  Behind  the  enlarged  third  lobe,  and  extending  trans- 
versely from  the  orifice  of  one  interior  to  the  other,  was  a  bar- 
like ridge  34  of  an  inch  in  length  and  about  two  lines  in  hight. 
The  bladder  was  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  hypertrophy 
being  confined  chiefly  to  the  cellular  coat,  and  were  so  much 
contracted  that  it  would  not  contain  half  an  ounce  of  urine. 

The  specimens  were  exhibited  to  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society. 

The  striking  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
above  case,  are :  1st.  That  the  anterior  stricture,  which  was  too 
large  to  come  within  the  scope  of  Holt's  dilator,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  ruptured,  but  merely  dilated,  had  contracted  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  posterior  strictures,  which  were  rup- 
tured. 2d.  Although  no  instrument  was  introduced  into  the 
bladder  after  the  day  of  the  operation,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mittent fever,  and,  subsequently,  of  the  lung  disease,  of  which 
the  patient  died,  the  posterior  strictures  bad  contracted  to  a 
very  slight  degree,  showing  conclusively  that  contraction  does 
not  take  place  so  rapidly  after  rupture  as  after  dilation.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  constriction  was  not  confined  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  but  extended  to  the  stric- 
tures around  it,  and  hence  the  narrowing  could  not  have  disap- 
peared when  the  section  was  made,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  mucous  membrane  alone  was  involved.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  ruptured  the  anterior  stricture,  when 
it  would  admit  only  a  No.  3  sound,  before  rupturing  the  others? 

The  case  proves  (3d),  that  even  when  it  is  impossible  to  intro- 
duce a  dilator  into  the  bladder,  on  account  of  an  enlarged  third 
lobe,  strictures  in  the  lower  urethra  may  be  satisfactorily  rup- 
tured, provided  the  instrument  can  be  carried  through  them. 

Case  II.  Thomas  Johnston,  oysterman,  aged  53  years,  en- 
tered the  Hospital,  Sept.  3d,  1867,  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  stricture,  which  he  had  had  for  nearly  30  years.     Had  gonor- 
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rhea  30  years  ago,  and  soon  after  his  recovery  he  noticed  that 
his  stream  of  urine  was  spiral  and  diminished  in  size.  Has  suf- 
fered frequently  from  retention  of  urine.  Has  been  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  introducing  a  bougie  made  of  hickory 
wood.  His  scrotum  has  been  enlarged,  indurated,  and  tender 
to  the  touch  for  three  months,  and  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
urethra  are  Indurated  from  a  point  three  inches  behind  the 
meatus  as  far  back  as  the  prostate  gland.  His  urine  is  dis- 
charged in  a  very  small  stream,  with  great  straining.  He  was 
ordered  eight  leeches  over  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  with  alka- 
line drinks,  and  rest.  Ten  days  after  admission  an  abscess  was 
opened  over  the  left  scrotum,  which  discharged  urine,  with  pus, 
and  closed  spontaneously  after  a  few  days.  One  month  after 
admission  a  No.  1  bougie  was  passed  into  the  bladder,  disclos- 
ing the  existence  of  three  strictures,  one  just  posterior  to  the 
glans,  another  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  meatus,  and  a 
third  at  the  bulb.  The  strictures  were  soon  dilated  so  as  to 
admit  a  No.  4  sound,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  Holt's  dilator 
was  carried  into  the  bladder  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  stric- 
tures ruptured  with  a  No.  12  tube.  The  instrument  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  urine  removed  with  a  No.  12  catheter.  A  small 
quantity  of  blood  was  discharged;  the  patient  did  not  take  an 
anaesthetic,  and  suffered  very  little  pain.  Ten  m.  laudanum  and 
two  grains  quinia  wore  given  every  four  hours,  alternating  with 
one  drachm  bicarb,  soda  every  four  hours. 

On  the  17th  a  No.  12  bougie  was  passed,  and  allowed  to  remain, 
by  some  mistake,  an  hour  in  the  urethra.  Soon  after  its  re- 
moval the  patient  was  seized  with  a  severe  rigor,  which  lasted 
exactly  3  1-2  minutes  after  the  hypordemic  injection  of  5  grs. 
sulphate  quinia.  He  had  no  subsequent  trouble,  and  left  the 
Hospital,  Oct.  31st,  able  to  introduce  a  No.  12  bougie  himself* 
and  feeling  more  comfortable  than  he  had  done  for  ten  years. 

Jan.  28th,  1868.  Saw  Johnson  to-day.  Ho  says  that  his 
stream  is  large,  and  that  he  introduces  a  No.  12  bougie  now  and 
then  without  any  difficulty.  His  general  health  has  improved, 
and  the  hardness  along  the  urethra  is  disappearing. 

Case  IIL    Joseph  Hildreth,  a  sailor,  agod  22  years,  entered 
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the  Hospital,  July  22d,  for  gonorrhea  and  constitutional  syph- 
ilis. He  stated  that  he  bad  had  olap  five  times,  the  present 
attack  having  commenced  one  month  since.  Had  chancre  one 
year  ago,  and  is  now  suffering  from  secondary  eruption.  After 
his  recovery  from  gonorrhea  he  noticed  that  the  size  of  his 
stream  of  urine  was  diminished,  and  it  was  discharged  with  some 
difficulty.  Ho  can  not  state  when  symptoms  of  stricture  first 
manifested  themselvos. 

A  sound  was  introduced  into  his  urethra  on  the  22d  of  Oct., 
and  a  stricture  found  at  the  bulb  through  which  a  No.  5  could 
be  passed.  Anaesthesia  was  produced  at  his  request,  when 
Holt's  dilator  was  carried  into  the  bladder  without  difficulty,  and 
the  stricture  ruptured  with  a  No.  12  tube.  A  slight  discharge 
of  blood  took  place,  showing  that  though  the  stricture  admit- 
ted a  No.  5  sound,  it  had  been  ruptured,  not  dilated.  He  was 
put  to  bed  and  directed  to  take  quinia  with  tinct.  opium  and 
bicarb,  soda,  as  in  former  cases. 

Oct.  23d.  Had  a  chill,  which  was  promptly  checkod  by  the 
hypordemio  injection  of  5  grains  quinia.  He  suffered  no 
further  incovenience  from  his  stricture,  and  remained  in  the 
Hospital  on  account  of  syphilis  until  Nov.  7th,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged, well  and  able  to  introduce  a  No.  12  sound. 

Case  IV.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Organic  Strictures,  which 
had  Existed  for  10  Years. — James  Daiiey,  sailor,  agod  35  years, 
entered  the  Hospital,  Oct.  24th,  suffering  severely  from  reten- 
tion of  urine.  He  had  gonorrhea  ten  years  ago,  and  soon  after 
noticed  that  his  stream  of  urine  was  twisted  and  diminished  in 
size.  The  difficulty  gradually  increased,  and  one  year  ago  he  had 
an  attack  of  retention  of  urine,  which  was  relieved  by  a  hot 
bath.  Three  days  ago  he  suffered  from  a  second  attack  of  re- 
tention, and  was  relieved  by  means  of  a  catheter,  introduced  by 
a  New  York  surgeon.  For  the  last  48  hours  he  had  passed  no 
urine,  his  bladder  was  greatly  distended,  and  he  was  continually 
striving  to  evacuate  it,  which  caused  him  great  agony.  The 
House  Surgeon,  Dr.  X.  0.  Scott,  put  him  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  succeeded,  with  considerable  difficulty,  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  bladder  a  No.  1  catheter,  through  three  stric- 
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tares,  situated  at  the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions  of  the 
urethra.  After  the  urine  was  discharged  a  No.  2  and  then  a 
No.  3  instrument  were  carried  into  the  bladder,  followed  by 
Holt's  dilator,  and  the  strictures  were  split  by  a  No.  11  tube, 
which  caused  a  slight  discharge  of  blood.  The  patient  was  kept 
in  bed  24  hours,  and  took  the  laudanum  and  quinia  mixture 
and  soda.  On  the  following  day  he  walked  about  the  wards, 
feeling  very  well,  and  suffered  no  farther  inconvenience.  A 
bougie  was  occasionally  introduced,  and  he  left  the  Hospital, 
Nov.  16th,  having  been  instructed  to  pass  the  instrument  at 
gradually  increasing  intervals. 

Case  5.  Wm.  Andrews,  born  in  England,  aged  23,  sailor, 
was  admitted  to  Hospital  on  the  9th  of  December,  1867,  with  an 
impassable  stricture. 

Patient  had  had  gonorrhea  twice,  to  wit :  seven  years,  and 
again  four  years  prior  to  admission.  From  the  time  of  the  last 
attack  of  gonorrhea,  he  had  gleet,  with  repeated  gonorrheal  ex- 
acerbations. Had  noticed  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
stream  of  water  for  the  same  length  of  time.  At  the  time  of 
admission,  Qom plained  of  very  frequent  and  painful  micturi- 
tion, the  size  of  the  stream  being  very  small.  Urine,  examined 
microscopically,  was  normal  in  character.  General  health  not 
deteriorated.  Examination  of  urethra,  by  means  of  sounds  and 
bougies,  showed  an  impassable  stricture  3  1-2  inches  from  the 
meatus. 

Treatment — Daily  attempts  to  dilate  the  stricture  by  means 
of  bougies — a  No.  3,  with  conical  point,  being  found  the  most 
efficient;  warm  baths;  alkali  (sod»  bicarbonas)  in  gj  doses, 
three  times  a  day. 

January  2d.  Succeeded  in  passing  the  stricture  with  a  No. 
3  bougie ;  the  stricture  was  ascertained  to  be  2  inches  in  length. 
The  bougie  was  retained  in  the  urethra  for  three  hours,  when 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  Holt's  dilator  {forthwith  introduced, 
and  the  strictures  ruptured.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  dila- 
tor the  urine  was  drawn  off  with  a  fall  sized  catheter,  and  the 
patient  confined  to  his  bed  for  24  hours,  and  the  tincture  opii, 
and  the  quinro  sulph.  administered  respectively  in  10  m  and  2  gr. 
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doses,  evory  4  hours,  and  the  bicarb,  of  soda  in  3j  doses  like- 
wise every  4  hours. 

January  3d.  Patient  was  quite  well;  complained  of  ardor 
urinse ;  passed  again  a  full  sized  catheter,  which  caused  much 
pain  to  the  patient ;  discontinued  the  opium  and  quinia,  and  con- 
tinued the  alkali  three  times  a  day.  From  this  time  forth  the 
catheter  was  introduced  at  a  gradually  increased  interval  of  time, 
until  his  discharge  from  the  Hospital. 

January  18th.  Discharged  cured,  with  instructions  to  pass  a 
proper  sound  from  time  to  time. 

Case  YL  Charles  Stratton,  sailor,  born  in  Scotland,  aged 
31,  was  admitted  October  11th,  into  the  medical  department 
with  intermittent  fever,  complaining  of  diffifficulty  in  micturi- 
tion. An  examination  was  instituted,  and  two  strictures  found, 
one  beginning  at  the  meatus,  and  extending  one  inch  inwards, 
due,  probably,  to  cicatrization  of  a  chancroid,  which  he  had 
had  in  that  situation  six  year  previously ;  the  other  at  the 
bulbous  portion.  Patient  had  had  gonorrhea  twelve  years 
ago.  He  dated  the  beginning  of  the  stricture  from  four 
years  ago.  It  was  found  impossible  to  pass  a  larger  sound  than 
a  No.  1.  A  few  days  after  an  abscess  was  formed  in  the  perin- 
eum to  the  left  of  the  raphi,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  instruments.  The  abscess  being  opened,  was 
found  not  to  communicate  with  the  urethra.  The  patient  was 
transferred  to  the  surgical  side  on  the  3d  of  December.  The 
abscess,  instead  of  healing,  showed  a  tendency  to  enlarge,  dis- 
charging constantly  an  abundance  of  unhealthy  pus.  The  pa- 
tient, being  very  feeble,  was  put  on  the  ferri  et  quinaa  citras  and 
a  nourishing  diet.  After  his  condition  had  been  improved,  flex- 
ible bougies  were  cautiously  used,  with  a  view  of  dilating  the 
strictures  to  the  size  of  a  No.  3  sound,  to  enable  the  use  of 
Holt's  dilator. 

January  7th.  The  strictures  having  been  sufficiently  dilated, 
and  the  patient  being  in  good  condition,  Holt's  instrument  was 
used  by  House  Surgeon  Knox,  without  anesthesia,  rupturing  the 
stricture  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  introduce  a  full  sized  ca- 
theter.   The  usual  after  treatment  was  prescribed. 
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January  8th.  Had  a  good  night's  rest;  passed  a  good  stream 
of  water.  The  catheter  was  used  again,  which  entered  without 
much  difficulty.  Had  an  abundant  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
urethra.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  symptoms  of  urethral 
fever  supervened,  viz. :  rigors,  followed  by  fever,  persistent  vom- 
iting, anorexia,  vertigo,  &c.  Ordered,  in  addition  to  the  opium 
and  quinia,  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  20  gr.  doses  ever  two  hours. 

January  9th.  The  fever  has  subsided,  but  suffers  much  from 
prostration ;  passed  the  catheter  with  facility. 

Jan.  20th.  Patient  doing  well,  the  abscess  closing  up  rap- 
idly ;  the  only  local  treatment  being  the  use  of  carbolic  acid 
and  linseed  oil. 

Case  VII.  Stricture,  supposed  to  have  been  Dilated,  instead  of 
Ruptured. — Franklin  Ryan,  aged  28,  sailor,  born  in  the  United 
States,  admitted  January  7th,  1868.  Patient  had  had  gonor- 
rhea repeatedly — the  last  time  two  years  previous ;  had  noticed 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  stream  for  one  year  last 
past.  Complained  at  the  time  of  his  admission  of  frequent  mic- 
turition, and  of  a  sediment  in  his  urine,  visible  towards  the  end 
of  the  act  of  micturition.  A  microscopical  examination  showed 
the  sediment  to  consist  of  the  triple  phosphates — no  pus  found. 
Examination,  by  means  of  a  sound  and  a  bougie  a  boule  was 
made,  and  a  stricture  at  the  bulbous  portion,  one  inch  in  length, 
was  found,  admitting  no  larger  sound  than  No.  3. 

January  12th.  Dr.  Elbrigg,  House  Surgeon,  introduced  Holt's 
instrument,  the  patient  not  being  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, and  passed  the  largest  tube,  with  the  effect  of  dilating 
without  rupturing,  not  a  drop  of  blood  coming  from  the  urethra 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument.  A  full  sized  catheter 
was  introduced  and  the  urine  drawn  off. 

The  patient  was  subsequently  treated  in  the  usual  mode,  viz. : 
tinct.  opii,  quinia  and  alkali,  and  confinement  to  bed  for  12 
hours. 

January  13th.  The  patient  has  had  no  symptoms  of  urethral 
fever;  full  sized  catheter  again  used  without  causing  much  pain. 

The  patient  is  still  an  inmate  of  the  Hospital,  on  account  of 
porigi  furosa. 
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The  above  eight  cases  comprise  my  whole  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  strictures  of  tho  urethra,  by  Holt's  method.  The 
number  is  too  small  to  enable  me  to  pronounce  unequivocally  in 
its  favor,  but  the  results  are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  encour- 
age a  continuance  of  the  practice.  So  far  as  they  go  they  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  With  one  exception  (No.  2)  the  patients 
were  sailors,  and  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing their  subsequent  histories.  Case  No.  2  was  examined 
three  months  after  the  operation,  and  was  found  to  be  in  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  condition. 

Basing  an  opinion  of  the  operation  on  the  experience  detailed 
above,  I  am  led  to  claim  for  it  the  following  advantages  over 
the  other  methods  of  treatment  ordinarily  practised. 

1st.  It  is  preferable  to  gradual  dilitation,  because  the  urethra  is 
enlarged  at  once,  so  as  to  admit  a  catheter  of  full  size,  and  the 
patient  is  spared  the  prolonged  suffering  and  loss  of  time  inci- 
dent to  gradual  dilitation.  In  practicing  dictation,  moreover, 
we  are  often  unable  to  increase  the  size  of  the  instrument,  and 
in  some  cases  the  highly  irritable  condition  of  the  urethra  for- 
bids the  use  of  dilitation  at  all.  Case  1  illustrates,  also,  that  con- 
traction does  not  take  place  so  soon  after  rupture  as  after  dili- 
tation. 

2d.  It  is  preferable  to  internal  urethrotomy,  (a)  By  the  latter 
operation  a  healthy  portion  of  the  urethra  may  be  divided,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  urinary  infiltration  and  abscess.  The  floor  of 
the  urethra  is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  seat  of  disease ; 
but  there  are  numerous  specimens  in  the  anatomical  museums 
showing  exceptions  to  this  rule.  If,  in  a  given  case  of  stricture, 
the  disease  did  not  extend  to  the  under  part  of  the  urethra,  the 
the  incision  would  be  made  into  healthy  tissues,  and  urinary  in- 
filtration would  result.  I  have  seen  an  example  of  this  accident 
following  internal  incision  at  the  bulb.  But  are  we  sure  that 
the  rupture  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  obstruction  ?  It  is,  I 
believe,  legitimate  to  infor,  that  diseased  tissue  would  be  more 
likely  to  yield  than  a  healthy  part.  Experience  on  this  point 
is  limited,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  case,  recorded  by  Mr. 
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Holt.*  A  man  who  was  the  subject  of  strictures  died  of 
fever.  After  death  Mr.  H.  ruptured  them  with  his  dilator,  and 
on  laying  open  the  urethra,  "  the  strictures  were  found  to  be 
split  at  the  under  portion  of  the  canal,  the  rent  being  directly  in 
the  median  line,  and  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  obstruction." 
In  my  case  (No.  1)  the  parts  were  healed,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  the  extent  of  the  rupture. 

(b)  We  would  expect  contraction  to  take  place  more  closely 
after  a  rent  than  after  an  incised  wound  with  its  edges  approxi- 
mated. 

3d.  It  is  better  than  external  urethrotomy,  or  "  Syme's  opera- 
Hon"  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  class  of  cases.  It  is  less 
dangerous,  more  simple,  does  not  necessitate  long  confinement, 
nor  require  that  a  catheter  should  be  retained  in  the  bladder — a 
consideration  of  no  small  importance.  In  short,  the  operation 
may  be  classed  among  the  minor  operations  of  surgery,  and  can  be 
performed  by  any  one  capable  of  introducing  a  sound  through  a 
difficult  stricture.  Each  of  the  tbree  House  Surgeons  who  ope- 
rated on  three  of  the  cases  which  I  have  reported,  have  been 
residents  in  the  Hospital  less  than  a  year.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  be  practised  in  every  case  of  stricture  where  the 
dilator  can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  Even  if  it  should 
not  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  resources  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. Every  surgeon  of  experience  must  agree  with  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  "That  no  one  method  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
all  varieties  of  the  complaint  which  a  large  field  of  practice  pro- 
duces. We  can  not  possess  too  many  resources.  We  shall  be 
unwise  to  deny  ourselves  the  right  to  select  with  discrimination 
for  each  case  its  appropriate  remedy." 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  abova  paper,  I  have  repeated  Holt's 
operation  twelve  times,  making  a  total  of  twenty  cases  treated 
by  this  method,  all  of  which  have  resulted  satisfactorily. 

J.  C.  H. 

•Holt  on  Stricture,  Vol.  H,  p.  103. 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  USES  OF  PERMANGANATE  OF 

POTASH. 

By  E.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society. 

Editor  St.  Louis  Medical  Reporter  : 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindlj*  permit  mo  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession,  through  the  columns  of  your  journal,  to  some 
of  the  remedial  virtues  of  the  Permanganate  of  Potash  ?  Some 
six  or  eight  months  ago,  I  published  my  experiments  with 
this  chemical  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  been  using  it  quite  extensively!  and,  I  am  gratified  to  say, 
with  very  satisfactory  results ;  and  as  I  am  always  willing  to 
impart  to  my  brother  practitioners  any  successful  remedy,  or 
any  improvement  in  therapeutics  which  I  may  have  tested  by 
practical  experience,  I  offer  the  following  remarks  to  your  read- 
ers, so  that  they  may  try  the  remedy  in  any  cases  which  they 
may  deem  suitable: 

In  spermatorrhea  and  chronic  gonorrhea,  I  have  used  the 
permanganate,  both  generally  and  topically,  with  very  excellent 
effects;  in  the  former  disease,  I  smear  a  bogie  with  an  ointment 
made  with  one  grain  of  the  salt  to  one  drachm  of  lard,  and  in- 
troduce it  fairly  into  the  bladder  once  a  day;  the  ointment 
should  always  be  used  immediately  after  being  prepared.  At 
the  same  time  I  apply  a  strong  aqueous  solution  (one  drachm  to 
the  ounce)  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  If  the  subject  is  at 
all  robust,  I  also  give  it  internally,  half  a  grain  in  a  wineglass 
of  water  three  times  a  day.  In  chronic  gonorrhea  I  also  give 
it  internally,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  it  as  an  ointment,  by 
means  of  the  bougie,  or  as  an  injection,  about  two  grains  to  the 
ounce.  I  would  hore  remark,  that,  in  using  this  medicine,  we 
must  always  remember  that  it  is  exceedingly  delicate  in  its  re- 
action with  other  substances,  very  easily  decomposed,  and  should 
always  be  freshly  prepared  for  immediate  use,  as  its  solution 
will  soon  deteriorate ;  the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  should 
also  be  pure,  or  it  may  be  rendered  inert.  In  injecting  it  into 
the  bladder,  in  cases  of  cystitis,  catarrhus  vesica,  &c,  the  organ 
should  be  well  washed  out  with  pure  tepid  water  before  intro- 
ducing the  permanganate.     In  cases  of  gleet,  the  application  of 
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the  remedy,  by  the  bougie  and  by  injection,  will  be  found  a 
prompt  and  efficient  means  of  cure.     As  a  topical  application, 
in  many  cases  of  fluor  albus,  I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  its 
virtues  ;  of  course,  in  cases  where  the  leucorrhea  depends  on  dis- 
placement or  structural  lesion  of  the  uterus,  no  local  remedy 
can  be  expected  to  effect  a  radical  cure,  but  even  in  the  worst 
cases  it  wii'  do  good,  if  freely  and  perseveringly  used.     When 
about  to  apply  it  to  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  and  to  the  vagini, 
\he  parts  should  be  first  thoroughly  cleansed,  swabbing  and 
syringing  them  well  with  warm  water;  a  strong  solution  should 
then  be  painted  over  the  parts  with  a  brush,  and  no  oil  or 
glycerine  afterwards  used.     We  know  that  it  is  very  common 
to  resort  to  glycerine  immediately  after  the  application  of  chro- 
mic acid,  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  carbolic  acid  ;  but  as  glyce- 
rine  decomposes  permanganate  of   potash,   these   two   agents 
should  not  be  applied  simultaneously.     I  have  such  confidence 
in  the  remedy  in  vaginitis,  urethritis,  cystitis,  &c,  that  I  verily 
beliove,  if  vigorously  persisted  in,  it  would  cure  most  cases  of 
vaginismus,  and  thus  supercede  that  severe  and  repulsive  opera- 
tion of  Dr.  Sims.    I  have  quite  recently  treated  a  woman  who 
had  a  complicated  case  of  long  standing— vaginitis,  uthritis  and 
cystitis  combined — whose  agony  from  dysuria,  paiuful  micturi- 
tion, vaginismus,  and  a  most  excrutiating  distress  in  the  regions 
of  the  orvaries,  was  so  constant  and  intense  that  her  physician 
had  to  resort  to  large  doses  of  opiates  to  make  her  existence  at 
all  endurable.     When  I  first  saw  her  Bho  was  taking  morphine 
in  grain  doses,  besides  ext.   hyosciami,  belledonna  or  cannabis 
indica  alternately;  she  had  also  used  the  proto-iodide  of  mer- 
cury, alkalies,  salines  and  demulcents ;  with  hot  hip  baths,  ano- 
dyne and   emollient  injections,    and   hot   fomentations.      Yet, 
with  all  these  judicious  measures,  she  expressed  her  sufferings 
as  being  intolerable;  and,  although  under  the  influence  of  ano- 
dynes, I  was  compelled  to  put  her  under  the  effects  of  chloro- 
form before  I  could  make  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
parts,  or  apply  the  first  two  injections  of  the  permanganate  of 
potash.    In  this  case,  I  painted  the  whole  vaginal  walls  with  a 
strong  solution — two  scruples  to  the  ounce  of  water— and  in- 
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jected  a  weak  solution  into  the  bladder.  I  also  inserted  into  the 
canal  of  the  cervix  uteri  a  portion  of  the  strong  solution,  as  the 
os  uteri  was  patulous,  and  a  purulent  looking  secretion  appeared 
to  be  oozing  from  it.  For  a  short  time  I  gave  this  patient  a 
combination  of  mercurials  and  anodynes  at  night,  with  alkalies 
and  demulcents  during  the  day,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  so  well  and  entirely  free  from  all  her  suffering  that  I 
dismissed  the  case,  with  the  recommendation  to  take  half  a 
drachm  of  the  ferri  et  potassa  tart,  three  times  a  day  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

In  cases  of  cystitis,  I  inject  the  bladder  two  or  three  times 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  pure  tepid  water,  before  inserting 
the  permanganate  of  potash.  I  first  use  a  weak  injection  of  this, 
say  four  grains  of  the  crystal  to  four  ounces  of  tepid  water,  and 
afterwards  increase  the  strength  until  the  desired  result  is  ob- 
tained. The  injections  I  allow  to  remain  about  five  minutes, 
and  never  use  any  morphine  after  them ;  indeed,  I  invariably 
find  that  although  the  solution  may  cause  a  considerable  degree 
of  pain  at  the  moment,  a  local  anaesthesia  very  soon  succeeds, 
and  the  irritability  and  tenderness  of  the  parts  rapidly  dimin- 
ish. As  before  intimated,  the  preparations  of  this  suit  should 
always  be  made  immediately  before  using,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  crystals  should  be  thoroughly  dissolved,  as  a 
crystallized  lump,  getting  into  the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the 
uterus  or  urethra,  would  cause  a  severe  amount  of  uneasiness*. 
In  injecting  the  bladder  I  insert  a  wide  catheter,  and  into  that 
the  nozzle  of  an  India  rubber  bag,  such  as  is  used  for  injecting  a 
hydrocele.  The  same  appliances  may  be  used  in  injecting  the 
womb,  only  that  I  generally  use  a  gum  elastic  catheter  for  the 
latter  organ.  I  would  here  say,  that  in  my  hands,  I  have  never 
yet  witnessed  .any  unpleasant  result  from  using  the  nolution  of 
this  salt,  in  either  uterine  or  vesical  injections.  By  rolling  a 
silk  thread  around  the  end  of  the  uterine  sound,  a  concentrated 
solution  may  be  applied  to  the  canal  of  the  cervix,  and  the  same 
strong  solution  may  be  freely  applied  to  any  erosions  or  ulcers 
about  the  os  or  cervix  with  perfect  safety. 

I  will  not  now  dwell  on  the  remedial  virtues  of  this  salt  in  ill- 
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conditioned  ulcers,  foul  sores,  abscesses,  boils,  &c,  as  they  have 
been  well  known  to  the  profession  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  in 
the  cases  affecting  the  urinary  and  generative  organs,  I  think 
the  paramount  efficiency  of  this  valuable  agent  is  not  as  well 
known  or  recognized  as  it  deserves  and  justly  merits. 

Hoping  that  these  few  hints  may  be  the  means  of  directing 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  Medical  Reporter  to  use  a  remedy 
which  may  give  prompt  relief  to  some  suffering  patient,  is  the 
fond  desire  of  Your  sincere  friend, 

E.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 


ON  VAGINISMUS. 
By  Dr.  Victor  Ebvillout. 

The  name  of  vaginismus  has  been  given  to  excessive  contrac- 
tion of  the  vaginal  orifice,  which  is  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  constrictor  muscle,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  coition,  or  ren- 
ders it  very  painful.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  certain  condi- 
tion, and  not  to  an  action  of  the  muscle,  as  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  contraction  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  passive. 

A  young  woman,  a  domestic  servant,  presented  herself  to  Dr. 
Eichet  in  order  to  be  treated  for  this  affection.  Tho  circum- 
stances under  which  this  contracted  state  of  the  vagina  had  be- 
come a  source  of  suffering  were  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably due  to  an  inflamed  vulva,  produced  by  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  coition. 

On  separating  the  labia  magna  the  meatus  urinarius  was  per- 
ceived to  be  red  and  inflamed ;  the  vaginal  orifice,  turned  to- 
wards the  right  side,  admitted  with  difficulty  a  female  catheter. 
All  these  parts  were  the  seat  of  intense  pain,  and  when  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  point  of  the  little  finger,  the  patient 
seemed  to  suffer  very  accutely. 

The  local  irritation,  which  was  probably  traumatic,  having 
been  relieved.  Dr.  Kiohet  performed  dilatation  by  means  of  a 
bivalve  speculum,  introduced  when  closed,  and  withdrawn 
opened.     Pads  were  then  placed  in  the  vagina.     By  this  treat- 
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ment  the  patient  was  perfectly  cared ;  the  traces  of  small  lacera- 
tions caused  by  the  speculum  remained  ;  the  index  finger  could 
be  introduced  without  giving  pain,  and  was  not  even  grasped 
by  the  orifice. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  case  of  vaginismus  is  so 
simple  as  that  reported  by  Dr.  Bichet.  In  this  patient  coition 
had  not  taken  place,  and  the  obstacle  was  due  to  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  physiological  resistance  offered  by  the  tissues,  to  a 
toncity  of  the  constrictor  muscle.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
most  simple  and  efficacious  treatment  is  evidently  that  of  dila- 
tation. When  once  the  sphincter  is  fully  dilated,  the  passage  re- 
mains open,  as  in  its  normal  condition  with  married  women. 

M.  Debout  proposed  to  operate  according  to  the  method  car- 
ried out  by  M.  Reoamier  in  cases  of  fissure  of  the  annus :  to 
place  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  to  over- 
come the  resistance  with  the  two  hands.  M.  Riehet's  proceed* 
ing  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  except  that  the  dilation  is  meas- 
ured and  limited  by  the  amount  of  separation  given  to  the 
valves  of  the  speculum.  In  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Churchill  prefers 
slow  dilation  by  a  sound  or  speculum,  which  is  allowed  to  re* 
main,  and  the  dimensions  of  which  are  gradually  measured. 

But  all  these  means  are  inefficient  when  the  vaginisms  is  no 
longer  physiological,  so  to  speak,  but  rather,  properly  speaking, 
pathological.  As,  for  example,  when  it  occurs  in  married 
women,  who  have  borne  coition  for  a  longtime  without  suffering; 
or  even  in  women  who,  after  several  pregnancies,  have  arrived 
at  the  change  of  life.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  extremely 
rare,  and  have  been  reported  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  M.  Courty, 
and  others. 

Vaginismus  is  then  no  longer  due  to  normal  tonicity,  but  to 
spasm  or  chronic  contraction,  and  very  frequently  results  from 
a  reflex  action,  and  is  the  consequence  of  pain  caused  by  the 
contact  of  some  foreign  body.    This  pain  may  be  neuralgic. 

Dr.  Marion  Sims  has  discovered  in  many  patients,  every  part 
of  whose  genitals  seemed  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  that  there 
was  excessive  hyperesthesia  of  the  external  surface  of  the  hy- 
men, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  this 
44 
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membrane  before  dilating,  in  order  to  relieve  the  contraction. 
In  some  cases  where  the  hymen  did  not  exist,  the  debris  of  this 
membrane  were  the  seat  of  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  these  were 
removed  by  Dr.  Sims. 

In  many  instances  the  pain  is  not  simple  neuralgic,  but  rather 
inflammatory  or  mixed.  Granular  inflammation  of  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  some  ulcer- 
ation of  this  latter  part,  &o.;  or  briefly,  those  alterations  which 
in  the  majority  of  females  pass  almost  unperceived,  occasion 
among  some  the  most  distressing  and  obstinate  vaginismus. 

Generally,  in  oases  of  this  kind,  anesthesia  from  chloroform 
or  ether  removes  the  vaginismus  for  the  moment,  because  it  re- 
moves the  abnormal  sensibility,  and  the  reflex  action  of  which 
it  is  the  consequence.  The  same  thing  then  happens  as  when 
patients,  affected  with  false  anchylosis,  are  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  ceases, 
and  the  vagina  may  be  distended,  as  limbs  previously  immova- 
ble may  be  put  into  action  during  anesthesia.  When  the  sen- 
sations return,  muscular  spasms  and  active  contractions  are  re- 
produced. 

In  cases  of  inflammation,  as  of  neuralgia,  this  effect  of  anes- 
thesia may  be  produced  when  the  contraction  is  active  and 
reflex.  If  the  muscle  itself  be  affected  and  the  contraction  be 
passive,  as  often  occurs  in  muscles  previously  paralyzed  or  ac- 
tively contracted,  it  will  not  manifestly  cease  during  the  sleep 
of  chloroform.  Anesthesia,  however,  will  facilitate  the  exam- 
ination by  permitting  the  forcible  introduction  and  separation 
of  the  speculum,  and  removing  the  fear  of  causing  acute  pain. 

When  any  lesion  exists  and  is  revealed  by  the  speculum,  the 
cure  of  this  often  suffioee  for  the  cure  of  the  vaginismus. — Ga- 
zette des  Hopitaux  and  Ranking  Abstract. 
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THE  ACARUS  SACCHARI  OR  SDGAR  INSECT. 

The  Acarus  sacchari  or  sugar  insect ,  is  a  formidably  organized, 
exceedingly  lively,  and  decidedly  ugly  little  animal.  From  its 
oval-shaped  body  stretches  forth  a  proboscis  terminating  in  a 
kind  of  scissors,  with  which  it  seizes  upon  its  food.  Its  organs 
of  locomotion  consists  of  eight  legs,  each  jointed  and  furnished 
at  its  extremity  with  a  hook.  In  the  sugar  its  movements  from 
one  place  to  another  are  necessarily  very  slow,  but  when  placed 
on  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  surface,  it  moves  along  with  great 
rapidity.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Acarus  scabie,  or  itch  in- 
sect, possesses  the  power  of  leaping,  but  all  my  attempts  to  in- 
duce the  Acarus  sacchari  to  make  a  jump,  failed,  although  it  was 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  positions  for  the  performance  of 
such  a  feat. 

The  disease  termed  psora,  or  scabies,  by  medical  men,  but 
more  popularly  known  by  the  expressive  designation  of  the 
"itch,"  is,  I  venture  to  hope,  only  known  by  name  to  my  read- 
ers. It  is,  I  admit,  not  a  nice  theme  to  discourse  upon,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  such  a  subject  as  sugar;  but,  as  this 
malady  and  its  cause  are  intimately  connected  with  my  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  raw  sugar  as  food,  I  can  not  avoid — even  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  sensibiltics  of  some  of  my  readers — 
alluding  to  them.  So  early  as  the  twolfth  century,  an  Arabian 
physician,  named  Abinzoar,  observed  that  a  skin  disease  was 
produced  by  the  ravages  of  little  insects.  They  burrowed,  he 
says,  beneath  the  skin  of  the  hands,  legs  and  leet,  and  produced 
pustules,  containing  fluid.  From  the  description  of  these  in- 
sects given  by  Abinzoar,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  were  not 
M little  lice/'  as  he  terms  them,  but  species  of  mite,  or  Acarus.. 
The  same  kind  of  insect  was  noticed  some  centuries  afterward 
by  many  distinguished  physicians  and  naturalists,  one  of  whom, 
named  Bonomo,  described  it  by  the  aid  of  a  drawing,  in  the 
year  1683.  The  itch,  then,  is  proved  to  be  produced  by  this 
Acarus  making  burrows  beneath  the  skin,  and  depositing  there- 
in its  eggs;  and  hence  the  insect  has  been  named  the  Acarus- 
soabiei,  or  scab  mite.    Mango  in  horses,  cattle  and  dogs,  and 
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scab  in  sheep,  are  essentially  the  same  disease  as  itch  in  man. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  persons  most  liable  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
the  Acarus  scabiei  belong  to  the  lower  classes — in  fact,  are 
members  of  the  "great  unwashed  "  family.  The  disease  is  very 
rare  among  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
the  abundant  use  of  soap  and  of  clean  linen  prevails.  Now,  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact,  that  grocers'  assistants  and  sugar  warehouse 
men  are  peculiarly  liable  to  a  kind  of  itch  which  effects  their 
hands  and  wrists,  but  does  not  extend  to  any  other  part.  These 
persons  are  usually  of  cleanly  habits,  and  do  not  belong  to  the 
classes  among  whom  the  ordinary  itch  is  so  prevalent;  there  is, 
therefore,  but  one  way  of  accounting  for  their  tendency  to  con- 
tract that  disease — namely,  that  the  Acarus  sacchari,  having, 
like  its  congener,  the  Acarus  scabiei,  burrowing  propensities, 
bores  into  their  skin,  and  breeds  there.  The  two  kinds  of  Acari 
resemble  each  other  very  closely,  but  the  sugar  insect  appears 
to  be  the  larger  and  more  formidable.  So  common  is  this  pus- 
tulous disease  among  persons  engaged  in  the  "  handling "  of 
sugar,  that  it  has  been  termed  the  "  grocer's  itch ;"  but  I  doubt 
very  much  that  it  differs  in  any  specific  respect  from  the  ordi- 
nary variety  of  that  nasty  complaint. 

The  number  of  Acari  found  in  raw  sugar  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and,  in  no  instance,  is  the  article  quite  free  from 
either  the  insects  or  their  ova  (eggs).  Dr.  Haesall,  (who  was 
the  first  to  notice  their  general  occurrence  in  the  raw  sugar  sold 
in  London),  found  them  in  a  living  state  in  no  fewer  than  69  out 
of  72  samples.  He  did  not  detect  them  in  a  single  specimen  of 
refined  sugar.  The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  sugar  sold 
in  Dublin,  coincided  pretty  closely  with  Dr.  Hassali's  expe- 
rience. In  the  refined  sorts  I  found  nothing  but  crystallizable 
and  non-crystallizable  sugar,  and  a  little  saline  matter;  in  the 
raw  kinds,  organic  and  mineral  filth — often  in  abundance.  One 
of  th£  samples  which  I  examined  contained  a  larger  number  of 
insects  than  I  belieye  had  previously  been  noticed,  or,  at  least, 
recorded,  by  any  other  observer.  It  was  sent  to  me,  together  with 
other  articles,  in  May  (1863),  by  Mr.  Horner,  the  master  of 
the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse,  and  the  following  is  there- 
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port  which  I  made  upon  it :  I  have  rarely  examined  a  more  in- 
ferior sample  of  sugar;  it  is  extremely  damp,  contains  a  very 
large  proportion  of  treacle,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  such 
impurities  as  sporules  of  fungus,  particles  of  cane,  albumen, 
and  starch  grannies.  These  substances,  however,  though  greatly 
detracting  from  the  value  of  the  sugar,  are  not  injurious  to  the 
health.  1  can  not  say  as  much  for  another  impurity  which  ex- 
ists in  great  abundance  in  this  sample — namely,  a  species  of 
Acarus,  olosely  resembling  in  appearance  and  nature  the  insect 
which,  by  borrowing  into  the  skin,  produces  the  itch.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that  there  can  not  be  less  than  100,000 
of  these  insects  in  every  pound  of  this  sugar.  In  ten  grains 
weight  1  estimated  no  fewer  than  500,  most  of  which  were  so 
large  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  thousands  of  these  creatures  can  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  human  being  without  serious  endangerment  to 
health.  But  not  only  is  such  sugar  as  this  sample  detrimental 
to  health,  it  is  also  the  least  economical  kind  which  can  be  em- 
ployed. It  greatly  impairs  the  flavor  of  tea  and  coffee ;  and  its 
high  proportion  of  water  and  other  useless  ingredients,  lo*vers 
its  sweetening  power  to  an  extent  which  even  its  low  price 
fails  to  compensate  for.  Many  persons  believe  that  coarse  brown 
sugar  sweetens  better,  or,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "goes 
further,"  than  white  sugar;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  A  teaspoonful 
of  damp  brown  sugar  will  certainly  sweeten  a  larger  quantity 
of  fluid  than  a  spoonful  of  white  sugar;  but  it  does  so  because  it 
is  much  heavier  than  the  latter;  bat  if  equal  weights  be  used,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  white  variety  is  by  far  the  better  sweet- 
ener. The  kind  of  sugar  which  is  both  healthful  and  economical, 
is  the  dry,  large  grained,  and  light  colored  variety. — Prof.  Came- 
ron, Dublin. 


Quinine  Alb. — The  British  Medical  Journal  notices  with 
favor  the  introduction  of  a  new  tonic,  wherein  England's  favor- 
ite beverage  is  made  to  do  service  in  a  medical  way.  The  inno- 
vation consists  in  introducing  one  grain  ef  quinine  in  an  impe- 
rial pint  of  ale,  the  additional  bitter  element  being  considered  a 
decided  improvement. 
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IODINE  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNINE;  AND  ON  THE  IMPRO- 
PRIETY OP  PRESCRIBING  QUININE  OR  STRYCHNINE  IN  COM- 
BINATION WITH  TINCTURE  OP  IODINE. 

By  Henry  Wiluam  Fuixbb,  M.  D ., 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  pre- 
scribe a  mixture  containing  quinine  or  strychnine,  together  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  No  chemist  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject,  has  been  aware  of  any  incongruity  in  the  mixture,  and 
few  have  reported  any  difficulty  in  dispensing  it  Last  summer, 
however,  Messrs.  Twinberrow  called  my  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  a  mixture  containing  quinine  and 
tincture  of  iodine,  without  an  immediate  deposit  of  an  insoluble 
iodide  of  quinine,  which  is  precipitated,  according  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  mixture,  and  to  the  sequence  in  which  the 
ingredients  are  mixed,  either  as  a  fine  brown  powder,  or  in  large 
flakes  of  a  dark  brown  color.  More  recently,  while  seeing  a  pa- 
tient, in  consultation  with  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Mildmay  Park,  I 
suggested  the  administration  of  a  mixture  containing  a  drachm  of 
the  liquor  strychniae,  two  drachms  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  two  drachms  of  tinctura  iodini.  Mr.  Young, 
the  chemist  of  Ball's  Pond  Road,  to  whom  the  prescription  was 
sent,  observed  that  a  dark  flaky  precipitate  was  formed  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  wrote  to  me  saying,  "  In 
whatever  sequence  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  I  find  that  the 
whole  of  the  strychnine  is  precipitated  by  the  tinctura  iodi ;  in- 
deed, so  strong  is  the  affinity  between  these  two  ingredients,  that 
the  two  fluid  drachms  of  tinctura  iodi  are  capable  of  decompos* 
ing  six  fluid  drachms  of  the  liquor  strychnia*,  producing  an  insol. 
uble   compound  of  iodine  and  strychnine." 

With  a  view  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  I  have  re- 
peated Mr.  Young's  experiment,  and  I  find  it  in  every  respect 
strictly  correct.  If  one  drachm  of  tinctura  iodi  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  three  drachms  of  liquor  strychniae  in  four  ounces  of 
water,  the  mixture  speedily  becomes  colorless,  and  almost  loses 
its  bitterness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dark  brown,  flaky  precipi- 
tate of  iodide  of  strychniae  takes  place.     The  addition  of  iodide 
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of  potassium,  or  of  a  large  quantity  of  spirit,  will  not  serve  to 
prevent  the  precipitation. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  for  medical  purposes,  a  mixture  in 
which  such  a  precipitate  occurs,  must  be  almost  valueless.  The 
patient  not  only  loses  the  benefit  of  the  quinine  or  strychnine,  but 
the  iodine  also.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  lay  down  as 
a  rule,  that  tincture  of  iodine  ought  not  to  be  prescribed  in  a 
mixture  containing  either  of  the  above  named  alkaloids.  Proba- 
bly a  similar  reaction  would  take  place  with  other  alkaliods,  but 
of  those  I  have  no  experience. 

Another  question  of  practical  importance  arises  out  of  this  ob- 
servation :  May  not  a  dilution  of  iodine  be  advantageously  given 
as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  ?  Neither  in 
Dr.  Taylor's  work  on  poisons,  nor  in  any  work  which  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting,  do  I  find  the  slightest  reference  to 
iodine  as  an  antidote  to  strychnine ;  but  if  a  drachm  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  of  the  pharmacopoeia  suffices  to  precipitate  and 
render  insoluble  no  less  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnine 
(three  drachms  of  the  liquor  strychniae) ,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that,  if  cautiously  administered,  iodine  may  prove  a 
valuable  and  efficient  remedy  in  cases  of  poisouing  by  strych- 
nine.— Lancet.  f 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  EARLY  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

By  Hxxry  Maudsley,  M.  D. ,  London,  Physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital;  Leo* 

turur  on  Insanity  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School. 

There  can  be  no  question,  the  author  thinks,  that  an  attack  of 
insanity  may,  in  some  instances,  be  positively  arrested  at  its  out- 
set by  judicious  treatment.  He  has  seen  several  cases  in  which 
a  seemingly  imminent  outbreak  of  severe  melancholia  has  been 
warded  off,  and  the  patient  restored  to  tranquility  and  health  of 
mind,  by  the  judicious  use  of  opium.  Indeed,  in  that  state  of 
mental  hyperesthesia  which  so  often  precedes  an  outbreak  of  in- 
sanity, when  the  mental  tone  is  so  changed  that  every  impression 
is  painful,  every  thought  a  fear,  and  every  feeling  a  despair,  the 
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remedial  virtues  of  opium,  Dr.  Maudsley  says,  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated. 

The  following  case  of  hysterical  mania  may  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration, not  only  of  the  benefit  of  early  treament  in  insanity,  but 
of  the  advantages  which  a  particular  method  of  treatment  some- 
times offers  in  private  practice,  where  there  are  not  the  means 
and  appliances  which  are  available  in  an  asylum.  On  one  occa- 
sion Dr.  Maudsley  was  called  hastily  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  see  a  young  woman,  aged  twenty,  who  had  suddenly  become 
acutely  maniacal,  and  whose  frenzy  of  word  and  action,  upset- 
ting the  household,  baffled  the  resources  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant. After  feeling  a  great  craving  for  a  glass  of  beer,  which  she 
had  been  obliged  to  gratify,  she  had  gone  to  bed  suffering,  as  was 
not  unusual  with  her,  from  windy  eructations ;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  got  to  her  bed  than  she  broke  out  in  a  maniacal  frenzy, 
screaming  loudly,  raving  incoherently,  and  tearing  her  night- 
dress and  bed-clothes  to  rags.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to 
administer  any  medicine  to  her,  or  in  any  way  to  tranquillize  her ; 
a  basin  of  mustard  and  water,  in  which  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  put  her  feet,  she  had  kicked  over.  Dr.  Maudsley  found 
her  in  a  state  of  acate  excitement,  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
wildly  staring  eyes,  restlessly  staring  from  place  to  place,  partic- 
ularly if  any  one  attempted  to  touch  her,  talking  all  the  while 
rapidly  and  incoherently,  and  evidently  not  knowing  those  who 
were  about  her.  Under  Dr.  Maudsley's  instructions,  a  skilful 
attendant  proceeded  at  once  to  pack  her  in  a  wet  sheet  after  the 
hydropathic  fashion.  This  was  done  without  much  trouble ;  a 
cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  was  applied  to  her  forehead,  and  a 
drachm  of  the  tincture  of  henbane  was  given  to  the  patient,  who 
soon  afterward  fell  asleep.  The  sheet  was  removed  after  an  hour 
and  a  half,  dipped  again  in  water,  and  reapplied  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  more.  When  Dr.  Maudsley  visited  the  patient  in  the 
morning,  all  excitement  was  gone,  and  though  thte  mind  was  con- 
fused, and  evidently  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  yet  she 
was  conscious,  and  answered  rationally,  though  quite  unaware 
that  she  had  seen  him  in  the  night.  From  this  time  recovery 
went  steadily  on,  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  quite  restored. 
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The  advantages  of  packing  in  the  wet  sheet  in  such  a  case,  are 
these :  In  the  first  place,  the  wet  sheet  seems  to  exercise  a  posi- 
tive soothing  influence,  so  that  a  patient  will  sometimes  go  to 
sleep  in  it  when  nothing  more  is  done.  Secondly,  "by  keeping 
the  patient  perforce  quiet,  without  the  necessity  of  a  struggle,  it 
not  only  enables  us  to  give  the  requisite  food  and  medicine  much 
more  easily  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  but  it  favors  the  action 
of  the  sedative  that  maybe  administered.  Had  the  henbane  been 
given  to  the  patient,  and  nothing  more  been  done,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  dose  would  have  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
her  excitement.  As  it  was,  however,  the  system  was  prevented 
from  resisting  its  action,  and  the  sedative  took  instant  and  excel- 
lent effect.  Thirdly,  if  packing  in  the  wet  sheet  carry  with  it 
no  further  advatage,  it  is  a  useful  expedient  for  temporarily  re- 
straining a  maniacal  patient  where  there  are  not  the  appliances 
for  treatment  which  an  asylum  possesses,  and  where  the  practi- 
tioner's difficulty  of  acting  immediately  and  usefully  is  so  great. 

"  The  packing  in  the  wet  sheet,"  the  author  states,  "  should 
not  be  continued  for  more  than  three  hours,  and  during  that  time 
the  sheet  should  be  removed  once,  wetted,  and  reapplied.  Thus 
its  application  has  the  character  of  a  remedial  means,  and  is  not 
abused  for  purposes  of  mechanical  restraint. 

"A  few  words  more  touching  treatment.  Had  the  wet  sheet 
not  been  used,  what  means  would  have  suggested  themselves  as 
most  desirable  for  adoption  ?  Certainly  not  opium.  It  seldom 
does  good  in  acute  mania,  especially  in  young  persons,  if  it  ever 
does  real  and  lasting  good  in  any  case  of  mania.  Probably  an 
effectual  emetic  to  begin  with,  followed  by  a  regular  administr*- 
tion  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  tincture  of  henbane,  would 
have  been  as  successful  as  the  measures  that  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  case.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Handfield 
Jones,  who  has  reecntly  advocated  the  regular  use  of  tartar  emetic 
in  certain  cases  of  mania,  I  should  not  be  tempted  to  employ  so 
uncertain  and  doubtful  a  means  of  stifling  maniacal  delirium.  To 
my  mind,  there  is  grave  reason  to  suspect  that  the  administration 
of  antimony  in  doses  large  enough  to  stop  the  raving  of  insanity, 
favors  the  lapse  of  the  disease  into  dementia.    Dr.  Jones'  theory 
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of  its  action  as  a  tissue  sedative,  lessening  the  nutritive  activity 
of  the  part,  so  that  the  altered  vital  actions  go  on  more  slowly,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  that  suspicion.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far 
as  I  know,"  to  allege  that  the  action  of  the  drug  is  limited  to  the 
particular  elements  of  tissue  that  have  taken  on  a  morbid  activity ; 
and  if  the  drug  manifests  no  such  elective  affinity,  but  affects  all  the 
tissue  elements  of  the  body,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  foundation 
of  the  theory  of  its  assumed  virtue.  It  is  surely  desirably  that  the 
vitality  of  the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  morbid  center,  or  a 
morbid  area  of  tissue,  should  not  be  lowered ;  a  thoroughly  sound 
vitality  not  only  presenting  the  most  effectual  barrier  against  the 
encroachment  of  disease,  but  exerting  the  best  influence  in  bring- 
ing back  to  their  natural  allegiance  the  recalcitrant  or  revolution- 
ary elements.  What  advantage  is  gained  by  reducing  the  power 
af  authority  and  of  sound  citizenship  in  order  to  reduce  in  equal 
degree  the  force  of  the  riotous  members  of  the  community?  It 
is  with  the  individual  element  of  tissue  as  it  is  with  the  individ- 
ual man  ;  let  the  surroundings  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  they  will 
not  fail  to  exert  their  beneficial  influence." — Medical  Times  and 
Gazette. 


REVIKW8  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

MTKD  IN  NATURE;  OR,  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  MODE  OF  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANIMALS  By  Henry  James  Clark.  A  B.,  B.  S  ,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Zoology  in  Harvard  University.  Elegantly  illustrated  with  over 
two  hundred  Engravings  on  wood.  1  vol.,  8vo.  pp.  822.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth, 
*4.00.    New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  comprises  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  author  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  in  1864. 
To  these  lectures  a  large  amount  of  material  has  now  been 
added,  and  the  whole  arranged  in  such  form  as  to  present  a 
continuous  treatise.  A  large  part  of  the  facts  and  studies  here 
adduced  are  original  with  the  author,  and  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, not  to  be  found  in  any  other  scientific  works,  is  here  for 
the  first  time  brought  forward.  The  book  is  justly  esteemed  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  day. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Fart  first  is  devoted  to  the 
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origin  of  life,  showing  the  old  and  the  new  development  theory, 
together  with  some  interesting  facts  on  spontaneous  generation; 
the  origin  of  individuals  by  budding  and  self  division  ;  the  re- 
generation of  living  organism  after  partial  destruction ;  the  per- 
sistency of  vitality  during  decomposition;  animals  primarily 
created  in  an  adult  state ;  all  animals  alike  in  the  earliest  stages; 
man  and  monad  are  at  one  time  a  mere  drop  of  fluid. 

Part  second  is  devoted  to  the  five  great  animal  groups — the 
protozoa,  the  zottphyta,  the  mollusca,  the  articulata  and  the 
vertebrata ;  showing  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  ideal  types, 
the  distinction  between  animals  and  plants,  the  distinctness  of 
the  five  grand  divisions,  and  the  transitions  among  the  subor- 
dinate types  of  the  five  grand  divisions. 

Part  third  is  devoted  to  explaining  that  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  animals  corresponds  with  the  type  of  the  grand  divis- 
ion to  which  each  one  severally  belongs. 

We  feel  that  we  can  not  set  forth  the  nature  of  this  great 
work  better  than  by  thus  enumerating  some  of  the  principal 
subjects  treated  on.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  most  interesting 
production,  and  on  a  subject  which  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
physiologists  and  students  of  natural  history  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  late  years,  and  to  whom  the  work  is  especially  val- 
uable. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHY8I0L0GY,  HUMAN  AND  COMPARATIVE.  Bv  John  Mar- 
shall, P.  R.  8. .Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College,  London;  Surgeon  to 
the  University  Hospital,  etc.,  etc.  With  additions  by  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M, 
D..  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ac. 
With  numerous  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  about 
1,000  pages.   Philadelphia:  Henry  C.Lea.   1888. 

This  is  a  most  exoellent  work,  and  is  what  can  be  said  of  bat 
few  works  on  the  subject,  fully  up  to  the  present  stage  of  phy- 
siological science.  Many  of  our  old  works  on  physiology  have 
come  out  with  new  editions,  which,  however,  on  comparing 
with  the  previous  editions,  are  found  to  be  the  same,  word  for 
word,  and  this  on  a  subject  like  physiology,  which  is  advancing 
rapidly,  is  unjust.  We  can,  therefore,  fully  agree  with  the 
American  editor,  in  saying :  "  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
many  excellent  treatise  on  physiology,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  say  that,  in  some  respects,  this  one  is  better  adapted  for  gen- 
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eral  use  as  a  text  book".  It  is  compendious!  and  yet  abounds  in 
ail  the  more  recent  views  and  discoveries ;  and  it  presents,  in 
connection  with  human  physiology,  a  brief  sketch  of  each  func- 
tion as  it  appears  in  the  lower  orders.  In  tracing  the  progress 
from  general  to  special  physiology,  Mr.  Marshall  has  shown, 
himself  full}'  awake  to  the  requirements  of  the  student,  and  has 
thus  removed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  The  plan  of  the  work  has  been  designed  with 
the  special  view  to  its  utility  as  an  educational  text  book,  the 
subjects  being  explained  in  it  in  a  particular  order  and  manner, 
and  the  science  of  physiology  treated  as  dependent  on  those  of 
anatomy,  chemistry  and  physics.  Mr.  Marshall  commences 
with  a  short  description  of  the  human  body,  its  cavities,  and 
the  organs  which  they  contain.  Attention  is  next  drawn  to 
the  textures  or  tissues  of  which  the  several  organs  of  the  body 
are  composed.  The  relations  of  man  with  external  nature  is 
considered,  including  a  sketch  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  which 
man  belongs,  and  of  the  types  and  laws  of  form  which  it  pre- 
sents. To  this  is  added  a  comparison  of  the  animal  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  of  both  these  organic  kingdoms  with 
the  inorganic  kingdom.  Then  the  functions  of  life  are  ex- 
plained, and  the  process  of  digestion,  absorption,  nutrition, 
secretion,  excretion,  respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
are  concisely,  yet  plainly,  placed  before  the  student.  Animal 
heat,  light  and  electricity,  and  their  dependencies  on  vita-cbem* 
ical  action,  animal  statics  and  dynamios  are  all  treated  upon; 
also,  the  subject  of  generation,  including  a  consideration  of  the 
different  forms  of  reproduction  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  fact, 
in  every  respect,  Mr.  Marshall  has  presented  us  with  a  most 
complete,  reliable  and  scientific  work,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
worthy  our  warmest  commendation.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  well  designed.  The  work  is  published  in  one 
large  volume,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  with  elegant  leather 
binding. 
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MEDICAL    REPORTER. 

ST.  LOUIS,  JAN.  1,  1869. 

We  most  cordially  endorse  the  following  from  the  pen  of  our  es- 
teemed contemporary,  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  Many  evils  are  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  exist ;  and  if  those  who  conduct  the  popular  journal 9 
of  the  country  would  discriminate  in  the  character  of  their  ad- 
vertisements, we  are  confident  they  would  receive  the  unqualified 
approval  of  the  public.  None  of  the  papers  of  the  present  day 
but  have  very  much  that  would  come  within  the  scope  of  Dr. 
Gibbon's  remarks  herewith  appended  : 

"  Immoral  Publications. — I  can  not  dwell  with  too  much  em- 
phasis on  the  important  practical  distinction  between  the  moral 
treatment  which  inspires  confidence  and  hope,  and  tends  to  dispel 
the  cloud  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  that  which  confirms 
suspicion  and  excites  alarm  ;  between  that  which  is  prompted  by 
professional  and  honorable  motives,  and  which  has  the  good  of 
the  patient  for  its  primary  object,  and  that  which  is  controlled  by 
the  love  of  gain,  and  makes  body  and  soul  the  sport  of  the  vilest 
tricks  of  trade.  The  system  of  empirical  advertising  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  ingenious  device  for  robbing  men  of  their  money, 
their  happiness,  and  their  reason.  The  newspaper,  going  into 
every  house,  carries  a  flood  of  this  poisonous  literature.  The 
newspaper  makes  our  females  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
vention of  pregnancy,  demoralizing  the  married,  and  corrupting 
the  unmarried.  The  newspaper  prompts  the  idea  of  abortion,  and 
indirectly  encourages  a  criminal  practice  so  wide-spread  as  to 
disturb  the  foundations  of  society,  and  to  affect  the  national  welfare. 
The  newspaper  furnishes  the  abortionist  with  tne  means  of  in- 
viting all  the  mothers  in  the  land  to  murder  their  unborn  offspring 
through  his  nefarious  agency.  The  newspaper  is  a  daily  reminder 
to  every  villain  who  plots  the  ruin  of  females,  how  he  can  accom- 
plish his  diabolical  purpose  without  exposure.  The  newspaper 
puts  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  every  girl,  in  city  and  coun- 
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I 
try,  a  daily  stream  of  impure,  obscene  and  corrupting  literature, 

which  they  could  find  nowhere  else. 

"  The  reader  will  not  understand  me  as  pronouncing  a  censure 
on  the  conductors  of  the  press  in  this  relation.  I  remember  too 
well  the  example  of  the  knight  and  the  windmill.  The  laws  of 
trade  govern  the  press,  and  mould  the  code  of  morals  for  this  in 
common  with  other  departments  of  industry,  I  will  do  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  the  justice  to  declare  my  conviction  that 
they  all  believe  and  know  that  the  advertisements  referred  to  are 
unfit  for  general  reading,  and  that  they  are  morally  pernicious. 
I  believe,  further,  that  scarcely  one  newspaper  on  this  coast  would 
admit  such  advertisements  if  others  did  not. 

"  The  same  defense  applies  to  those  respectable  druggists  who 
suffer  their  names  to  be  announced  as  venders  and  endorsers  of 
universal  cures  for  nervous  weakness  and  impotence,  and  female 
obstructions.  It  is  well  understood  that  people  of  intelligence 
will  not  believe  the  statements  which  are  made,  and  that  only 
credulous  and  weak-minded  persons,  composing  not  much  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  community,  will  be  misled  and  fleeced  by  such 
publications. 

u  If  writings,  published  with  the  design  of  doing  good,  are  ca- 
pable of  so  much  evil,  as  appears  from  what  I  have  previously 
said,  how  much  more  mischief  is  calculated  to  result  from  pub- 
lications artfully  prepared  for  the  very  purpose  of  frightening  the 
reader  into  the  belief  that  he  is  sick,  and  which  are  daily  thrust 
before  his  eyes,  so  that  he  can  not  avoid  seeing  them  if  he  would ! 
I  have  an  earnest  conviction  that  the  literature  of  quackery  is 
much  more  pernicious  than  is  commonly  supposed — that  few  per- 
sons suspect  the  depth  to  which  it  strikes  its  roots  into  the  corpo- 
real, moral  and  intellectual  life  of  society,  and  the  consequent 
amount  of  vice,  trouble,  disease  and  insanity  which  it  produces." 


Qualified  Practitioners  of  Medicine. — The  following  bill 
was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  is  now  a  law  in  full  force.  We  would  most  respectfully  direct 
the  attention  of  our  own  legislators  to  its  provisions,  and  trust 
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that  they  may  be  induced  to  enact  a  similar  law.  We  do  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  such  will  be  the  law  in 
every  one  of  the  States.  It  is  liberal,  proscribes  no  class  of  legal 
graduated  practitioners,  be  they  of  whatever  school  or  theory, 
but  simply  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  grade  or  qualification 
as  positively  necessary  to  practice  medicine.  The  following  we 
would  commend  as  a  good  form,  and  fully  covers  the  case  in 
point.  We  ask  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  of  our 
State  to  this  subject : 

Medical  bill  passed  in  Ohio. — "A  bill  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  Ohio  from  empiricism,  and  elevate  the  standing  of  the  medical 
profession. 

"Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within 
the  limits  of  sa:d  State,  who  has  not  attended  two  full  courses  of 
instruction,  and  graduated  at  some  school  of  medicine,  either  of 
the  United  States  or  some  foreign  country,  or  who  can  not  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  qualification  from  some  State  or  County 
Medical  Society,  and  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  character, 
to  practice  medicine  in  any  of  its  departments,  for  reward  or 
compensation,  or  attempt  to  practice  medicine,  or  prescribe  med- 
icine or  medicines  for  reward  or  compensation,  for  any  sick  per- 
son within  the  State  of  Ohio,  provided,  that  in  all  cases,  when 
any  person  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more,  he  shall  be  considered  to 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  where 
persons  have  been  in  continuous  practice  of  medicine  for  five 
years  or  more,  they  shall  be  allowed  two  years  in  which  to  com- 
ply with  such  provisions. 

"  Sec.  2.  Any  person  living  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  per- 
son coming  into  said  State,  who  shall  practice  medicine,  or  at- 
tempt to  practice  medicine  in  any  of  its  departments,  or  peform, 
or  attempt  to  perform,  any  surgical  operation  upon  any  person 
within  the  limits  of  said  State,  in  violation  of  Section  i  of  this 
act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  such  offense,  and  upon  convic- 
tion for  a  second  violation  of  this  act,   shall,   in  addition  to  the 
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above  fine,  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  in 
which  said  offense  shall  have  been  committed,  for  the  term  of 
thirty  days,  and  in  no  case  wherein  this  act 'shall  have  been  vio- 
lated shall  any  person  so  violating  receive  a  compensation  for 
services  rendered  ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall, 
in  any  way,  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  person  practicing  dent- 
istry. 

"  Sec.  3.   This  act  shall  take  effect,   and  be  in  force  on  and 
after  1st  of  October,  186S." 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 

For  the  month  of  December,  1868. 

Furnished  for  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Beporter,  from  the  official  records. 

DZATP8  DURING  THK   ABOVE    PERIOD. 

.. 175    Still  Born- 


White  Males. 

White  Females 183 

Colored  Males 17 

Colored  Females- 18 

Born  in  the  United  States 273 

Born  in  Germany 60 

Born  in  Ireland 44 

Born  in  other  countries, «     13 


Under  Ave  years  of  age 127 


Between  five  and  twenty  years...  84 

Between  twenty  and  forty  years.  90 

Between  forty  and  sixty  years....  66 

Between  sixty  and  eighty  years.-  25 

Bet.  eighty  and  one  hundred  y'rs  5 

Over  100  years .. 1 

Total :. 890 

DISK  AS  KB. 


Abscess 2 

Accidents • 8 

Apoplexy 2 

Albuminuria 2 

Atrophy 2 

Asthma M  8 

Bronchitis 6 

Burns 1 

Cancer - 2 

Carditis 6 

Cerebri tis M  5 

Convulsions 27 

Congestion  of  Brain 9 

Croup 5 

Debility 20 

Dentition 6 

Disease  of  the  Heart- 2 

Delirium  Tremens 2 

Diarrhma M 10 

Diphtheria .... 4 

Dropsy 7 

Drowned « 1 

Dysentery 10 

Enteritis.'. 6 

Epilepsy - 1 

Erysipelas 1 

Fever  Intermittent ...  5 

Fever  Remittent 8 

Fever  Puerperal 6 


Fever  Continued 4 

Fever  Typhoid 17 

Gangrena M 1 

Gastritis 4 

Hepatitis -  8 

Hemorrhage • 4 

Hydrocephalus 7 

Hvdrothorax 2 

Inflammation ~ »  5 

Jaundice 2 

Laryng;tis 3 

Marasmus 5 

Meningitis 6 

Nephritis 1 

Old  Age 2 

Paralysis _ 2 

Pertussis 8 

Peritonitis 6 

Phthisis 44 

Pneumonia -  26 

Poison 1 

Premature  Birth 8 

Rheumatism _  8 

Scarlatina 7 

8crot  ula ... 3 

Svphilis 2 

Tetanus 4 

Trismus 3 

Ulceration 2 


Total  number  of  Deaths  for  the  month  of  December,  1806 375 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  the  month  of  December,  1807 433 

Total  number  of  Deaths  for  the  month  of  December,  1868 390 
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PROBABLE  SOURCE  OP  THE   STEATOZOON  FOLLIGULORUM. 
By  J  H.  Salisbury,  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Frequently  I  have  noticed  in  the  skin  and  surface  adipose  of 
butchered  hogs  small  opaque  masses,  the  size  of  a  wheat  ker- 
nel. These  are  readily  disernable  by  holding  the  dressed  hide 
and  surface  adipose  between  the  eye  and  light,  when  they  ap- 
pear as  minute  opaque  tumors.  My  attention,  however,  was 
never  called  to  investigate  these  growths  carefully  till  within  the 
last  two  months.  During  this  time  I  have  received  several 
samples  of  pork  containing  these  growths,  from  Utica  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  These  samples  were  sent  to  me,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  pork  contained  trichina ,  and  was  unfit  for 
food.  The  samples  received  contained  from  ten  to  thirty  sep- 
arate growths,  the  size  of  a  wheat  kernel,  in  each  square  inch  of 
surface. 

On  examination,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  growths 
little  sacs,  which  were  perfectly  filled  with  the  steatozoon  fol- 
liculorum;  the  little  animal  that  inhabits  the  fat  follicles  of  the 
human  face. 

From  200  to  300  of  these  animals  were  found  in  each  sac. 
They  were  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  ovum  to  the  mature 
form. 

It  has  formerly  been  supposed  that  the  fat  follicles  of  the  hu- 
man face  were  the  natural  home  for  these  animals.  It  now  ap- 
45 
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pears,  however,  that  their  original  and  natural  habitation  is  in 
the  skin  and  surface  adipose  of  hogs ;  and  that  we  are  indebted 
to  swine  for  this  parasite  as  touch  as  we  are  for  trichinae  and  tape 
worms. 

The  little  growths  containing  these  parasites  can  readily  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  "  measly  pork,"  and  from  pork  con- 
taining trichinae.  The  steatozoon  inhabits,  exclusively,  the  skin 
and  surface  adipose,  while  in  trichinous  and  measly  animals,  the 
parasites  occur  in  the  muscles,  and  often  in  the  other  tissues. 


CLINICAL  CASE. 
Reported  by  S.  T.  Nxwmjut,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis. 

The  following  case  was  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  and  as  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  some  interest,  and 
elicited  before  that  learned  society  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
I  submit  it  for  the  columns  of  the  Medical  Reporter: 

Mr.  P.  C,  aged  62,  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
enjoyed  good  health.  His  family  is  one  of  great  longevity, 
and  without  hereditary  liability  to  disease.  His  habits  were 
regular  and  temperate,  except  that  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker 
— always  using  a  pipe.  For  two  years  immediately  preceding  his 
last  illness  his  health  had  been  unusually  good.  About  one 
year  before,  he  was  married  to  his  second  wife. 

Some  weeks  before  sending  for  me  he  observed  symptoms  of 
failing  health,  but  not  such  as  to  excite  alarm,  and  he  continued 
actively  to  employ  himself  in  establishing  a  new  business.  His 
first  symptoms  were  loss  of  appetite  and  consequent  debility, 
which,  at  length,  became  so  great  that  he  determined  to  seek 
medical  advice,  and  I  was  requested  to  see  him.  He  informed  me 
that  for  six  or  eight  weeks  he  had  had  but  little  desire  for  food, 
and  had  become  so  weak  that  he  wab  no  longer  able  to  attend 
to  his  business,  which  required  him  to  be  much  on  his  feet.  He 
had  no  pain  or  uneasiness  in  any  organ,  except  what  he  cal  ed 
a  light  feeling  in  the  head,  which  was  increased  by  the  erect 
position.    His  tongue  was  slightly  furred,  bowels  inclined  to 
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constipation,  action  of  the  kidneys  normal,  temperature  of  the 
body  97},  temperature  of  the  head  rather  below  natural,  men- 
tal faculties  clear;  nor  was  there  any  indication  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease discoverable. 

He  had  had  neither  convulsions  nor  subsultus.  Upon  placing 
my  fingers  upon  the  pulse,  my  attention  was  at  once  arrested 
by  its  unusual  slowness — it  being  but  eighteen  per  minute, 
though  otherwise  regular,  and  of  fair  volume.  This  condition 
of  the  pulse  had  not  been  observed  until  the  day  before,  when 
it  was  25. 

The  physical  sounds  observed  were  a  slight  bellows  murmur, 
and  several  feeble  systolic  contractions — in  addition  to  the 
eighteen  pulsations  felt  at  the  wrist — but  too  feeble  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  radial  artery.  Respiration  was  slow,  but  unre- 
strained. I  now  looked  carefully  for  brain  symptoms,  but  found 
none.  His  pupils  were  small  but  responsive,  and  he  informed 
me  that  they  were  always  small. 

His  wife  stated  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  been  smoking 
to  a  very  great  excess,  getting  out  of  bed  sometimes  during  the 
night  and  smoking  for  hours. 

As  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  I  informed  him  that  I  thought 
his  present  condition  had  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, whieh,  in  some  way,  had  deranged  his  nervous  system.  I 
also  informed  him  that  his  situation  was  perilous,  and  that  in 
walking  about  the  house — which  he  was  inclined  to  do — fatal 
syncope  might  ensue.  While  talking  with  him,  he  said  to  me 
that  he  felt  very  strange,  and  immediately  he  was  seized  with  a 
slight  convulsion,  which  continued  but  for  a  moment.  This  was 
the  first  which  he  had  had. 

I  enjoined  strict  quietude,  put  him  upon  nutritious  diet,  such 
as  milk,  beef  tea  and  eggs,  and  directed  him  to  take  one  ounce 
of  sherry  wine  three  times  a  day.  I  also  ordered — R.  sulph. 
quinine,  3j;  pulvis  ferris,  3ij;  strychnine,  gr.  i;  M.  in  pilulas 
xl.  S — one  every  four  hours.  This  treatment  was  continued  for 
several  days,  with  slight  improvement;  his  pulse  rising  to  twenty 
per  minute;  besides  which,  the  feeble  impulse  which  had  been 
heard  in  the  heart  oould  now  also  be  felt  at  the  wrist  by  very 
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sdelicate  manipulation.  I  visited  him  daily  without  making  any 
change  in  the  treatment,  under  which  I  thought  he  was  doing 
well.  After  visiting  him  one  morning  as  usual,  I  was  sent 
for  in  great  haste  the  night  following,  the  messenger  stating 
that  Mr.  C.  had  had  several  severe  convulsions.  As  1  now  re- 
garded his  case  as  most  critical,  I  requested  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Clemens,  and  we  went  down — a  distance  of  four 
miles — together.  We  found  that  he  had  had  several  convulsions, 
which  had  now  ceased,  and  his  condition  appeared  to  be  about  the 
same  as  when  I  had  last  seen  him.  Dr.  Clemens  discovered 
well  marked  bruit  in  the  heart's  action,  and  also  the  feeble  ven- 
tricular contractions,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Count- 
ing these.  Dr.  C.  thought,  would  make  the  heart's  action  about 
natural  as  to  frequency.  It  was  thought  best  to  continue  the 
treatment.  On  seeing  him  next  day  he  appeared  rather  better; 
pulse  22;  had  slept  well,  and  had  some  relish  for  food.  But 
while  T  was  talking  with  him,  he  went  off  into  a  most  terrible 
convulsion  without  the  slightest  premonition,  which  lasted  for 
some  time,  and  terminated  in  apparent  death.  His  face  became 
livid,  and  there  was  neither  respiration  nor  pulsation.  As  he 
was  lying  on  his  left  side,  I  turned  him  on  his  back,  and  thence, 
with  violence,  on  his  right  side,  hoping,  by  mechanical  means, 
to  excite  the  vital  action  of  the  heart.  This  was  done  several 
time*,  but  without  effect.  I  then  turned  him  on  his  back  and 
tried  artificial  respiration,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  open 
hands,  slapped  him  violently  over  the  chest.  Under  this  treat- 
ment I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  make  one  or  two  con- 
vulsive gasps,  after  which  respiration  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  were  restored.  But  he  remained  unconscious  for  some 
time.  In  this  condition  I  administered  an  enema  of  brandy 
and  beef  tea,  whioh  passed  off  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fecal  matter  in  the  bed.  The  act  of  dedication  seemed  to  arouse 
him  to  consciousness.  Treatment  continued.  Visited  him  next 
day  with  Drs.  Clemens  and  Prewitt.  He  had  had  no  further 
convulsions.  His  condition  otherwise  was  unchanged,  except 
that  he  now  complained  of  great  thirst.  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  no  irritability  of  stomach  or  other  gastric  symptoms*  * 
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For  his  thirst  he  was  ordered  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  supply  the  brain  with  phosphorus,  and 
thus  stimulate  that  organ.  Otherwise  the  treatment  was  un- 
changed. Dr.  Prewitt  kindly  consented  to  remain  with  him 
during  the  night.  Next  morning  Dr.  P.  informed  me  thai  he 
had  slept  well.  There  had  been  no  return  of  convulsions,  and 
he  appeared  rather  better — pulse  about  28.  From  this  time  he 
gradually  improved,  and  in  a  few  days  his  pulse  rose  to  forty. 
His  appetite  was  restored,  and  he  rapidly  recovered  strength. 
I  continued  to  see  him  occasionally  for  another  week,  after  which 
I  discharged  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  returned  energetically  to 
business.  He  ate  well,  and  took  active  exercise,  and,  as  he  af- 
terward informed  me,  enjoyed  general  good  health.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  continued  but  for  a  short  time.  In  spite  of 
my  remonstrances,  he  overtaxed  his  physical  powers,  and  one 
night,  after  having  eaten  a  hearty  supper  of  fresh  pork,  he  was 
again  attacked  with  convulsions,  together  with  a  return  of  al* 
his  former  symptoms.  As,  during  all  this  time,  he  had  contin- 
ued to  take  his  tonic  pills  three  times  a  day,  they  were  now 
discontinued,  and  he  was  ordered  bromide  potass.,  grs.  xx,  with 
tincture  of  belladonna  gtt.  xv,  every  four  hours,  together  with 
brandy  and  nutritious  diet.  This  treatment  was  followed  by  no 
satisfactory  results.  Convulsions  were  frequent,  and  his  stomach 
soon  became  so  irritable  that  it  would  retain  nothing,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  administer  quinine,  brandy  and  beef  tea 
per  rectum.  A  blister  was  also  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
As  Dr.  Prewitt  (who  continued  to  see  him  with  me  daily) 
thought  his  convulsions  were  somewhat  modified,  when  lauda- 
num was  added  to  the  injections  to  prevent  them  from  passing 
off,  we  tried  morphine,  but  without  any  relief.  We  also  occasion- 
ally used  140th  of  a  grain  of  atropia  hypodermically  for  its 
stimulating  effect,  but  the  patient  continued  to  grow  worse 
His  pulse  sunk  to  eight  or  ten  per  minute,  and  the  convulsions 
were  frequent  and  severe.  During  all  this  time  the  mind 
seemed  vigorous,  and  there  was  no  other  impairment  of  mus 
oular  function  than  debility.  The  patient  had  free  use  of  all 
his  limbs,  and  could,  at  all  times,  turn  himself  freely  in  bed. 
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When  this  condition  had  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days,  there 
was  an  unusual  secretion  of  urine  whioh,  when  tested,  was  found 
to  be  healthy.  After  this  his  pulse  rose  to  eighty,  but  there 
was  no  abatement  of  his  convulsions.  He  now  became  drowsy 
and  flighty,  though,  when  spoken  to,  would  answer  rationally. 
The  increased  frequency  of  his  pulse  lasted  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  again  fell,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  died  in  a 
violent  convulsion. 

Dr.  Prewitt,  assisted  by  Dr.  Outten,  made  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination. There  was  found  some  slight  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  but  not  more  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
one  of  his  age,  and  totally  inadequte  to  account  for  the  symp- 
toms during  life. 

;  The  liver,  which  had  given  no  evidence  of  disease,  was  found 
to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration  to  some  extent.  The  brain 
appeared  almost  entirely  healthy,  both  upon  its  surface  and 
when  cut  into ;  Dr.  Prewitt  thought  there  was  slight  opacity 
of  the  arrachnoid,  and  perhaps  a  little  redundancy  of  fluid,  but 
of  this  he  was  not  quite  sure. 

When  this  case,  together  with  the  post  mortem  appearances, 
were  presented  before  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Ham- 
mer contended  that  the  disease  was  located  in  the  brain,  and 
that  the  symptoms  were  most  certainly  caused  by  compression. 
Bat  I  think  neither  the  pathological  conditions,  nor  the  symp- 
toms justify  this  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  compression  will 
cause  convulsions ;  but  they  may  also  be  produced  by  many  other 
causes,  as  by  an&mia,  or  from  whatever  cause  prevents  the 
brain  from  being  properly  nourished,  as  ligation  of  the  carotid, 
etc.  If  Dr.  Hammer's  views  are  correct,  I  think  we  should 
have  had  other  symptoms  which  result  from  compression  be- 
sides convulsions  and  a  slow  pulse.  And  if  compression  ex- 
isted, how  will  he  account  for  the  wonderful  improvement  which, 
in  the  first,  succeeded  upon  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment, 
the  patient  being  restored  to  almost  perfect  health,  which  con- 
tinued until  he  was  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  eating,  ex- 
ercise, etc.  But  Dr.  Hammer  fortifies  himself  in  his  precipitate 
conclusion   by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Prewitt,  that  there  was 
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slight  opacity  of  the  arraohnoid,  and  perhaps  a  little  redun- 
dancy of  fluid.  But  these  conditions,  if  present,  may  have  been 
but  the  beginning  of  the  softening  process,  such  as  has  been 
known  to  follow  ligation  of  the  carotid.  Dr.  Maughs  thought, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  we  might  have  expected  soft- 
ening, which,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  taken  place  if  the  patient 
had  lived  longer.  As  compression  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
why  do  we  not  more  frequently  observe  the  cardac  symptoms 
which  were  so  prominent  in  this  case  ? 

Dr.  Hammer  thinks,  also,  that  the  section  of  the  liver  pre- 
sented before  the  society  indicates  cirrhosis,  resulting  from  in- 
terstitial hepatitis.  In  this  I  think  he  is  also  mistaken.  First, 
because  such  a  condition  would  have  given  rise  to  symptoms 
which  would  have  suggested  hepatic  disease.  Watson  says  the 
symptoms  of  chronic  hepatitis  are,  some  fullness,  some  weight 
in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  some  shooting  pain,  some 
discomfort  in  lying  on  the  left  side ;  perhaps  jaundice,  not  one 
of  these  symptoms  was  observed.  Secondly,  this  liver  was  en- 
larged, whereas,  in  the  cirrhosis  it  is  atrophied;  "  chronic  in 
duration,  and  thickening  of  the  areola  tissue  which  comprises 
Glis8on's  capsule,  says  Watson,  often  results  from  a  slow  inflam- 
mation, causing  a  change  which  the  French  call  cirrhosis,  the 
essence  of  which  is  atrophy  from  compression  of  its  nutrient 
arteries  which  are  enveloped  in  Glisson's  capsule."  Thirdly, 
cirrhosis  is  most  frequently  mot  with  in  dissipated  and  broken 
down  constitutions,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  dropsy, 
and  the  liver  always  presents  a  knobbed  appearance,  whereas 
this  liver  was  perfectly  smooth.  Finally,  under  this  head,  Dr. 
Baumgarten  examined  this  specimen  under  the  microscope,  and 
found  fatty  globules  in  abundance. 

Then,  as  autopsia  cadaverrica  reveals  no  lesion  sufficient  to 
account  for  death,  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  cause.  I  am 
yet  of  the  same  opinion  which  I  conceived  at  the  outset,  and 
which  was  freely  expressed  to  Drs.  Clemens  and  Prewitt,  viz. : 
that  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  had  exerted  some  subtle  in- 
fluence upon  the  brain  and  sympathetic  ganglia  connected  with 
the  heart.    We  do  know  that  impressions .  sufficiently  powerful 
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to  cause  death  may  be  made  upon  the  nervous  system  where 
the  scalpel  can  make  no  revelations,  even  when  assisted  by  the 
microscope. 

That  the  brain  was  in  this  case  poisoned  by  tobacco  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  reference  to  the  known  effects  of  tobacco 
upon  the  system,  as  developed  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  Benj. 
Brodie  and  others ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  excessive  use  of 
his  pipe  the  stem  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  reservoir  in  which 
quantities  of  nicotine  are  constantly  colleoted  which,  by  volatil- 
ization, may  find  its  way  into  the  system* 

If  in  this  view  I  am  incorrect,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  views  which  were  ingeniously  put  forth  by  Dr.  Waters, 
who  suggested  that  the  slight  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
which  was  observed  might  have  so  deflected  the  current  of 
blood  in  the  aortic  sinuses,  that  an  insufficient  quantity  found 
its  way  into  the  coronary  arteries,  and  by  this  means  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  heart  failed  to  be  properly  nourished,  which 
oausod  impairment  of  its  muscular  power;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  brain  was  imperfectly  nourished,  and  an&mia  en- 
sued. 


ON  THB  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  AND  MODE  OF  ACTION 
OF  BELLADONNA. 

By  Da.  Mbuhiot. 

1.  Atropine  is  the  active  principle  of  belladonna,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  this  solanaceous  plant. 

2.  Its  effects  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  animal  experi- 
mented upon.  The  carnivora  are  more  sensible  to  the  action  of 
atropine  than  the  berbivora;  in  man,  particularly,  it  acts  as  a 
violent  poison;  but  no  animal  resists  its  influence. 

3.  Its  effects  differ  according  to  the  doses  employed  ;  thus, 
small  doses  of  atropine  accelerate  the  heart  and  increase  its 
force;  toxic  doses  debilitate  the  heart  and  diminish  its  force. 

4.  Belladonna  is  a  vastmlo-cardiac  poison,  according  to  the 
classification  of  Professor  See;  its  action  is  especially  localized, 
both  upon  the  vessels  and  upon  the  nerves  of  the  heart. 
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5.  The  various  phenomena  produoed  by  atropine  depend  for 
the  most  part  upon  this  primordial  and  elective  action,  or  the 
effects  are  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  poison. 

6.  Atropine  acts  upon  the  heart  through  the  pneumogastrio 
nerve,  the  peripheral  extremities  of  which  it  paralyzes.  It  con- 
stantly increases  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

7.  In  small  doses  it  increases  the  tonicity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  vessels;  in  toxic  doses  it  diminishes  and  destroys  this  ton* 
icity,  whence  the  application  of  belladonna  in  epilepsy,  the  ac- 
cession of  which  affection  appears  to  be  owing  to  disturbances  in 
the  central  circulation. 

8.  The  variations  of  the  arterial  pressure  are  subordinate  to 
the  state  of  excitation,  or  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tissues  of 
the  vessels. 

9.  Atropine  in  small  does  accelerates,  and  in  toxic  doses  les- 
sens respiration.  Acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements 
is  owing  to  an  excitation  of  the  respiratory  centres;  lessening  of 
these  movements  follows  paralysis  of  the  extremities  of  the 
vagi;  hence  the  possibility  of  the  application  of  atropine  for 
the  treatment  of  asthma. 

10.  Atropine  in  therapeutical  doses  increases  rather  than  di- 
minishes the  excito-motor  functions  of  the  cord ;  in  toxic  doses 
it  exaggerates  the  reflex  power,  even  to  the  extent  of  producing 
convulsions. 

11.  Atropine  always  produces  restlessness,  insomnia,  delir- 
ium, and  in  toxic  doses,  coma ;  it  is  not  a  narcotic. 

12.  Atropine  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  by  all  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  sometimes  by  the  skin  in  man.  Its  elimination 
is  always  rapid,  thus  its  action  is  of  short  duration. 

18.  The  effects  due  to  the  elimination  of  atropine  are  numer- 
ous ;  they  are,  redness  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  of  the  skin, 
frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  colic,  straining,  and  vesioal  tenes- 
mus; profuse  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  etc 

14.  The  redness  and  dry  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes 
account  for  the  aphonia,  dysphagia,  dysuria,  etc. 

15.  Not  only  are  all  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes 
diminished,  but  there  is  also,  according  to  the  aotivity  of  the 
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circulation,  a  rapid  reabsorption  of  all  the  fluids  secreted  by  the 
surfaces  of  mucous  membranes  and  of  wounds;  hence  the  utility 
of  belladonna  against  increased  secretion  of  mucous  membranes, 
and  its  effects  on  cough,  etc. 

16.  Atropine,  when  applied  locally  to  the  tissues,  always 
determines  an  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and,  if  the 
dose  be  a  large  one,  true  hyperemia  and  blood  stasis. 

The  angina  and  erythema  resulting  from  the  action  of  bella- 
donna are  analagous  to  inflammatory  processes. 

17.  The  modifications  in  the  urinary  secretion  are  cbnnected 
with  the  variations  in  the  arterial  pressure. 

18.  Belladonna  does  not  paralyze  the  striped  muscular  fibres; 
it  does  not  determine  phenomena  of  paralysis  except,  when  ad- 
ministered in  very  large  doses,  and  then  always  after  exagger- 
ated contractions;  thus  it  proves  of  service  in  incontinence  of 
urine  and  facal  matter,  in  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  against  con- 
stipation, irreducible  hernia,  etc. 

19.  Atropine  has  no  eleotive  action  on  the  sensitive  nerves. 
Its  local  application  is  always  followed  by  acute  and  persistent 
pains.  Atropine  acts  upon  hyperosthetic  nerves  alone,  and 
often  determines  analgesia;  but  it  must  be  applied  directly  to  the 
affected  part. 

20.  Small  doses  of  atropine  elevate  the  temperature ;  toxic 
doses  diminish  it. 

21.  Atropine  also  possesses  the  special  property  of  dilating 
the  pupil;  this  is  its  most  constant  and  persistent  effect,  and  its 
applications  are,  for  this  reason,  numerous  in  ophthalmic  sur 
gery. 

Atropine  paralyzes  the  terminal  branches  of  the  third  pair  of 

nerves;  this  is  the  singal  fact  demonstrated  by  experimental 
physiology  in  the  study  of  mydriasis  from  belladonna. 

With  this  paralysis  of  the  ciliarv  branches  of  the  common 
motor  nerve  of  the  eye  is  associated  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
accommodation. 

22.  Certain  experiments  and  much  reflection  on  the  part  of 
M.  Meuriot  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  an  exciting  action  of  bella- 
donna upon  the  sympathetic  nerve,  or  upon  the  dilator  of  the 
iris.  A  more  rigorous  demonstration,  however,  is  still  required. 
— Qaz.  Hebd.  and  Rankin's  Abstract. 
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ON  THE  .TREATMENT  OF  SO-OALLED    "IRRITABLE  UTERUS." 

By  Grail y  Hewitt,  M.  D. ,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men, University  College;  Obstetric  Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 

Nothing  more  graphic  than  Gooch's  description  of  the  pitia- 
ble condition  of  a  patient  laboring  under  that  affection  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  "  irritable  uterus,"  can  be  well  imagined;  and 
there  is  little  to  be  added  under  this  head.  But  something  has 
yet  to  be  said  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  affection  giving 
rise  to  these  symptoms,  and  on  the  important  question  as  to 
the  therapeutics  of  the  disease  ;  and  I  believe  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  go  a  few  steps  beyond  the  point  at  which  Dr.  Gooch 
left  both  the  pathology  and  treament  of  the  affection. 

Thus  Dr.  Gooch  describes  the  affection : 

"A  young  or  middle-aged  woman,  somewhat  reduced  in  flesh 
and  health,  almost  living  on  her  sofa  for  months,  or  even  years, 
from  a  constant  pain  in  the  uterus,  which  renders  her  unable  to 
sit  up  and  take  exercise  but  exquisitely  tender ;  even  in  the  re- 
cumbent position  always  in  pais,  but  subject  to  great  aggrava- 
tions more  or  less  frequently." 

Dr.  Ferguson,  the  able  editor  of  the  collection  of  Gooch's 
writings,  not  long  since  published  by  the  New  Sydenham  Soci- 
ety, adds  little  to  Gooch's  description  in  the  way  of  elucidation 
of  the  nature  or  treament  of  the  "  irritable  uterus,"  in  the 
"  Prefatory  Essay."  He  expresses  his  belief  that  individuals 
with  a  tendency  to  gout  or  rheumatism,  or  who  are  the  off- 
spring of  very  nervous  parents,  are  more  obnoxious  to  it.  Dr. 
Ferguson  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  another  form,  or  rather 
another  degree  of  it,"  has  not  been  described  by  Gooch.  "  In 
this  series,"  says  Dr.  Ferguson,  "  the  purely  nervous  aspect  of 
the  malady  is  masked  by  some  obvious  change  in  the  uterus  or 
its  appendages;  but  this  change  is  by  no  means  a  constant  one, 
either  in  its  seat,  extent,  or  nature.  Sometimes  there  is  a  con- 
gested condition  of  the  uterus,  altering  its  shape  into  that  of  a 
retort,  the  enlarged  and  curved  fundus  being  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive of  pressure.  At  other  times  the  cervix,  or  some  portion  of 
the  uterine  walls,  is  the  seat  of  congestion,  of  varying  consist- 
ency and  of  pain*    In  other  instances  the  uterus  may  be  en- 
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tirely  healthy,  but  the  pain  is  referred  to  either  ovary,  or  to 
some  obscure  spot  in  the  pelvis  itself.  I  have  known  the  same 
general  train  of  symptoms  co-exist  with  every  form  of  uterine 
ulceration,  and  without  any  of  them ;  with  every  degree  of  uter- 
ine infiltration,  and  without  any  one  of  them ;  in  a  word,  the 
local  changes  have  been  the  fluctuating,  the  nervous  affection 
the  constant  element."  The  further  remarks  of  Dr.  Ferguson 
on  this  subject,  which  extended  to  some  length,  are  to  the  effect 
that  local  medication  is  not  of  the  slightest  use,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  undesirable  to  encourage  the  patient  to  dwell  on  her 
sufferings;  and,  admitting  the  necessity  for  local  treatment  where 
"  the  local  complications  are  clear  and  urgent,"  Dr.  Ferguson 
was  evidently  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  cure  of 
such  patients  must  be  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  time,  the  ex- 
alted sensibility  being  evidence  of  a  general  rather  than  of  a 
local  disorder. 

This  conclusion  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most  unsatisfactory 
one ;  that  it  is  an  unsound  one,  1  shall  attempt  to  show. 

In  the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  Diseases  of  Women,  not 
long  since  published,  I  stated  my  belief  "  that  some  of  Qooch's 
worst  cases  must  have  been  really  cases  of  flexion  of  the  uterus." 
The  matter  can  not,  however,  end  here.  Further  experience, 
together  with  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  has 
led  me  to  a  more  Arm,  and,  indeed,  a  very  decided  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  I  now  avow  my  conviction  that  the  "  irritable 
uterus"  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  retroflexion  of  the  uterus 
of  a  marked  form';  that  the  symptoms  present  in  the  cases  de- 
scribed by  Gooch  were  due  to  the  flexion  in  question;  and  that 
the  symptoms  so  dependent  can  be  made  to  disappear,  and  the 
patient  be  restored  to  comparative,  often  to  perfect  health,  by 
remedying  the  defect,  and  by  restoring  the  uterus  to  its  proper 
shape. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  I  have  been  looking  for  cases  of 
"  irritable  uterus,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  described  by  Gooch  exist  unaccompanied  by  marked 
change  of  shape  of  the  organ.  It  did  not  for  some  time  occur 
to  me  that  such  an  acute  observer  as  Dr.  Gooch  would  have 
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overlooked  the  existence  of  flexion  of  the  uterus.  I  am,  how- 
ever, convinced,  that  this  feature  in  bis  cases  of  "  irritable  ute- 
rus "  either  escaped  his  notice,  or  that,  if  he  did  detect  it,  he 
thought  nothing  of  it.  Dr.  Ferguson,  his  commentator,  comes 
very  near  the  mark,  for  he  speaks  of  a  congested  condition  of 
the  uterus,  "altering  its  shape  into  that  of  retort,"  as  having 
existed  in  some  instances.  This  fact  is  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as 
it  shows  that  flexion  of  the  uterus  had  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Ferguson  in  association  with  the  irritable  uterus.  It  appears 
probable  that  Dr.  Ferguson's  attention  having  been  at  that  pe- 
riod drawn  more  particularly  to  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  (as  was 
then  the  fashion)  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  uterus,  the  exist- 
ence of  flexion  was  only  noticed  when  it  was  really  so  consid- 
erable as  to  obtrude  itself,  as  it  were,  on  his  notice.  And  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Dr.  Furguson  attached  no  particular  import- 
ance to  the  flexion  as  a  cause  of  the  grave  symptoms. 

The  evidence  I  have  to  offer,  that  the  symptoms  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  "irritable"  uterus  arise  from  retroflexion  of  the 
organ,  is  of  the  following  kind;  I  have  had  several — I  may  say 
as  many  as  fifty— cases  under  my  notice  at  various  times,  in 
which  these  symptoms,  in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  have 
been  present.  •  The  description  given  by  Goooh  of  some  of  the 
cases  might  have  stood  for  descriptions  of  the  cases  observed 
by  myself,  but  in  all  of  my  cases  I  have  detected  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus,  the  organ  having  the  form  of  a  retort,  in  various 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  having  now  had  a  very  consider- 
ble  experience  of  uterine  disease,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that 
1  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  single  instance  presenting 
typical  irritable  uterus  symptoms  unaccompanied  by  the  kind  of 
alteration  now  alluded.  I  have  met  with  cases,  it  is  true,  where 
the  uterus  was  tender  to  the  touch,  and  also  cases  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  locomotion  was  painful,  but  never  in  the  degree 
so  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Gooch.  I  know  not  how  more 
conclusively  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  ideas  which  I  have  on  the 
matter  than  by  the  foregoing  argument. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  give 
rise  to  such  excessive  irritability  of  the  organ  ?    The  answer  to 
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this  will  be,  I  conceive,  as  follows :  The  flexion  produces,  me- 
chanically, engorgement  of  the  uterus,  interferes  with  the  cir- 
culation within  it,  and  compresses  the  nerves  which  course 
through  its  tissues.  And  the  stretching  and  dragging  of  the 
peritoneum  involved  can  not  be  funimportant.  It  generally  hap- 
pens in  these  cases  that  a  cursory  digital  examination  gives  an 
incorrect  idea  as  to  the  locality  of  the  tenderness,  for  when  the 
examination  is  done  gently,  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  that  the 
cervix  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  sensitive,  while  the  slighest  touch  on 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  whieh  is  now  low  down  and  displaced, 
and  can  be  felt  behind  the  vagina,  gives  the  acutest  pain  to  the 
patient,  thus  showing  that  the  sensitiveness  is  localized.  A 
rough  push  of  the  finger  against  the  os  gives  pain,  because  the 
whole  uterus  thereby  undergoes  concussion. 

The  importance  of  the  flexion  in  those  cases  of  irritable  ute- 
rus where  its  existence  has  been  actually  recognized,  has  been 
grievously  underrated,  in  consequence,  as  I  believe,  of  the  doc- 
trine and  teaching  of  Gooch.  And  as  the  observations  and  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Ferguson  only  tended  to  confirm  Dr.  Gooch's 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  there  is  an  indisposition  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  structural  change  of  the  organ  in  case  of  irritable  uterus. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  importance  of  structural  uterine 
lesions.  But  I  hold  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  oases  these 
structural  changes  are,  themselves,  the  result  of  accidental  al- 
terations in  the  form  of  the  uterus.  Of  this  class  of  cases,  ret- 
roflection  of  the  uterus  is  a  most  marked  instance.  Here  we 
have  a  distinct,  palpable  change  in  the  outline  of  the  uterus,  re- 
sulting from  a  fall,  a  strain,  or  a  soft  condition  of  the  organ, 
predisposing  it  to  become  easily  changed  in  its  form  on  applica- 
tion of  a  slight  force.  The  organ  becomes  congested,  painftil, 
tender;  motion  aggravates  the  displacement,  the  pain  increases, 
and  the  uterus  gradually  hardens,  preserving  the  vicious  shape 
it  has  thus  accidentally  acquired,  and  leaving  the  patient  a  suf- 
ferer, often — if  unrelieved — for  years. 

Is  it  surprising,  if  such  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  ap- 
plications of  a  caustio  nature  to  the  os  uteri  prove  quite  unavail- 
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ing  in  removing  the  suffering  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  uterus,  if  left  in  the  flexed  state,  remains  a  source  of  per- 
petual discomfort  to  the  patient  ? 

A  priori  reasoning  on  the  matter,  however,  would  be  compar- 
atively unconvincing  did  it  stand  alone.  But  that  what  has 
been  now  put  forward  conveys  the  truth,  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact,  which  remains  to  be  stated,  that  having  treated 
many  such  cases  on  the  principle  alone  of  reducing  the  flexion, 
I  have  found  such  treatment  almost  universally  successful  in  re- 
moving the  symptoms. 

Of  late  years  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus  has  received  much  attention,  and,  a  confessedly  diffi- 
cult disease  to  cure,  when  in  the  chronic  stage,  much  has  been 
done,  and  can  be  done,  to  remedy  it.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment,  on  the  whole,  consists  in  the  application 
of  pressure  behind  the  cervix  uteri,  maintaining  the  cul-de-sac 
of  the  vagina  behind  the  cervix  in  a  high  position  in  the  pelvis. 
A  modification  of  Hodge's  pessary  answers  this  purpose  very 
completely.  The  one  usod  by  myself  consists  of  an  oval-shaped 
ring,  the  length  of  which  varies  according  to  the  case,  having  a 
gentle  curve  adapted  to  that  of  the  vagina.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ring  prevents  the  descent  of  the  fundus  backward,  and,  by 
degrees,  the  flexion  is  rectified.  In  some  cases  a  short  stem 
pessary  can  be  worn  in  the  uterine  canal,  and  retained  there  by 
attaching  it  to  the  vaginal  ring ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  other 
method  is  more  generally  applicable. 

The  patient  suffering  from  "irritable  uterus"  then  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  sofa  for  an  indefinite  period.  By  the  use  of 
a  ring-pessary  well  adjusted,  locomotion  is  rendered  easy  and 
painless  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases.  The  tender,  irritable 
state  of  the  uterus  subsides  gradually,  and  we  may  hope,  even  in 
the  worst  cases,  to  restore  the  shape  of  the  organ  more  or  less 
completely.  The  uterine  sound  may  be  occasionally  used  to 
bend  the  uterus,  but  in  the  worst  oases  it  can  not  be  tolerated 
at  first.  Maintenance  of  the  horizontal  posture  is  necessary  in 
the  worst  cases  during  the  first  part  of  the  time  the  patient  is 
undergoing  treatment. — The  Practitioner. 
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THE  HYGIENE  OF  INFANCY: 

Abstracts  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  by  Gbobge  T. 
Elliot,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Gentlemen  :  The  subject  to  which  I  shall  calf  your  atten- 
tion is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  rational  study  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  infancy ;  for  many  of  these  owe  their  existence 
to  infraction  of  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

To  diminish  the  terrible — though  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable 
— mortality  of  infancy,  to  avert  evil  influences,  to  develop  the 
good,  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  drugs,  and  so  to  carry  these 
helpless  little  ones  through  the  perils  of  infancy  that  they  may 
reach  the  less  dangerous  years  of  childhood  with  well-developed 
constitutions,  are  tasks  which  demand  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  application  of  the  best  hygienic  laws. 

While  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  exhaust  the 
subject,  I  shall  avoid,  at  least,  useless  details,  and  endeavor  to  fix 
your  minds  only  on  what  may  be  direct  and  practical ;  nor  shall 
I  hesitate  to  set  the  hygienic  indications  in  a  clearer  light  by  il- 
lustrating pathological  conditions  which  may  follow  their  neg- 
lect, as  well  as  those  which  may  forbid  success. 

If  time  would  permit  our  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  we 
should  commence  with  those  hereditary  predispositions  and  in- 
fluences which  affect,  for  good  or  ill,  the  foetus  and  the  man,  and 
those  conditions  of  the  mother's  health  and  hygiene  which  are 
liable  to  affect  gestation;  but,  passing  over  these  interesting 
questions,  we  come  at  once  to  a  broad  division  of  the  subject. 

I.      DUTIES   OF  THE   PHYSICIAN   TO    THE   NEW-BORN   CHILD. 

Establishment  of  Respiration. — Hitherto,  in  the  womb,  it 
has  drawn  its  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  mother,  through  the 
placental  circulation ;  now  it  is  obliged  to  obtain  this  vitalizing 
agent  from  the  outer  world,  through  organs  whose  functions 
have  rested  in. abeyance.  Hence  our  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the 
function  of  respiration  is  fully  established.  Fully,  I  say,  because 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  unless  this  be  thoroughly  done, 
portions  of  the  lungs  are  left  unexpanded,  collapsed  as  they  were 
in   the  womb  before  respiration  was  necessary ;  and  thus,  suffi- 
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cient  machinery  not  being  set  in  action,  after  a  while  oxygena- 
tion is  not  thoroughly  accomplished ;  the  respiration  labors  ;  the 
vital  power  fails ;  more  lung  tissue  ceases  to  work,  perhaps  col- 
lapses ;  the  surface  becomes  blue,  the  nerve  tissue  poisoned  by 
black  blood,  the  senses  benumbed,  the  vital  warmth  displayed  by 
the  advancing  coldness  of  death.  This  unexpanded  condition  of 
the  air-cells,  which  may  obtain  from  the  failure  to  establish  res- 
piration, and  to  which  the  lungs  of  infants  are  liable  to  revert  in 
conditions  of  debility  and  catarrh,  is  known  under  the  name  of 
atelectasis.  Prevent  these  dangers  by  insuring  such  full  and  con- 
tinued respirations  as  may  make  you  morally  certain  that  all  the 
cells  have  been  distended.  Hearty  and  continued  cries  from  the 
child  generally  attest  this  result. 

Now  children  are  often  born  in  natural  labor,  and  in  labors  at- 
tended by  special  dangers,  in  a  condition  of  apparent  death.  A 
broad  distinction  is  drawn  by  authors  between  those  apparently 
dead  or  apparently  dying,  with  a  congested  or  a  pallid  surface  of 
the  body.  Treatment  has  been  formulated  in  accordance  with 
these  obvious  signs.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  them.  No  greater 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs  has  ever  come  under  my  obserr 
vation,  in  the  autopsy  of  these  children,  than  in  cases  where  the 
surface  has  been  pallid.  Congestion  of  the  skin  does  not  kill ;  it 
is  congestion  and  extravasation  within  that  we  dread.  Skin  con- 
gestion accompanies  internal  congestions,  but  these  latter  may 
exist  without  the  former.  Signs  of  strength  and  vigor  may  per- 
mit treatment  contraindicated  in  premature  and  puny  children. 
Do  not  believe  that  the  liver  and  brain  must  be  pallid  because 
the  skin  is  white. 

Do  not  assume  that,  because  a  child  is  born  and  shortly  dies 
with  a  thoroughly  congested  and  blue  surface,  it  died  from  u  the 
blue  disease,"  or  cyanosis.  Cyanosis,  to  constitute  a  disease, 
must  be  recurrent ;  or  if  believed  to  have  caused  the  death  under 
the  circumstances  we  are  considering,  something  more  than  a 
patent  foramen  ovale  must  be  shown  by  the  autopsy.  The  fora- 
men ovale  would  be  patulous,  as  a  matter  of  course.     How  could 
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it  have  closed  in  so  short  a  time,  even  if  its  persistent  patency 
were  assigned  as  the  cause  of  cyanosis  ? 

When,  therefore,  children  are  born  and  do  not  respire,  is  blood 
to  be  let?  Is  the  indication  to  be  based  on  the  color  of  the  skin? 
What  method  is  to  be  preferred  ?  Shall  we  allow  blood  to  flow 
from  the  cord,  or  take  it  by  leeches  ?  I  mention  the  latter  ad- 
vice only  for  condemnation.  If  you  allow  the  blood  to  flow  from 
the  cord,  hold  it  well,  as  you  would  a  cut  axillary  artery,  so  that 
you  can  control  it  at  once.  A  teaspoonful  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
I  would  very  rarely  go.  But  I  very  seldom  allow  any  blood  to  flow, 
and  still  more  rarely  until  I  have  rapidly  tried  the  measures  to 
which  I  now  invite  your  attention.  Establish  respiration  thor- 
oughly, and  the  sluggish  circulation  becomes  active,  the  ruddy 
glow  of  health  colors  the  skin. 

Free  the  mouth  and  nose  from  mucous  and  vaginal  discharges. 
Note  that  there  be  no  malformation.  It  has  been  noticed  that  a 
simple  band  of  skin  over  both  nostrils,  easily  divided  with  a  bis- 
toury, has  powerfully  affected  the  respiration  of  a  new-born  child. 
Women  relatively  breathe  more  with  the  thorax,  men  with  the 
abdomen ;  perhaps  the  new-born  child,  destined  in  lactation  to 
rely  so  much  on  the  nostrils,  may  physiologically  need  them  more 
than  we.  Free  the  nostrils  and  the  mouth  thoroughly,  both  in 
order  to  admit  air,  and  because  in  the  first  inspirations  these  ma- 
terials may  be  drawn  into  the  air-passages  and  occlude  the  bron- 
chi. Such  conditions  may  have  obtained  in  utero  form  prema- 
ture inspiratory  efforts.  Liquor  amnii  and  meconium  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  air-passages  by  the  microscope.  The  child 
yet  contained  within  the  unbroken  amniotic  pouch,  compelled  to 
respire  prematurely  by  reflex  irritations,  or  by  that  respiratory 
need  awakened  by  interference  with  the  placental  circulation, 
m*y  thus  be  drowned  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  and  the  cause 
of  death  demonstrated  at  the  autopsy.  Try  to  prevent  this  ac- 
cident to  the  respiratory  passages  when  the  child  is  born,  and  in 
your  hands. 

When  the  child  is  separated  from  the  placenta,  if  the  stimulus 
of  the  respiratory  need,  and  the  transition  to  the  cool  air  of  the 
room  are  not  sufficient,  spank  it  over  the  buttocks  with  the  tips 
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of  your  fingers,  and  rapidly  use  Marshall  Hall's  or  Sylvetser's 
method  for  the  resuscitation  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  from 
the  water.  If  not  promptly  successful,  plunge  the  body  of  the 
child  into  warm  water  (which  should  be  ready  in  advance),  and 
then  into  cold  water.  You  thus  keep  up  the  warmth,  draw  blood 
to  the  surface,  and  increase  the  shock  of  the  cold  application. 
Spur  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals  by  brisk  sprinkling  of  wa- 
ter ;  a  lump  of  ice  or  a  column  of  water  to  the  epigastrium  ;  then 
back  again  to  the  warm  water,  so  as  to  diminish  internal  conges- 
tion and  the  benumbing  influence  of  continued  cold.  From  the 
warm  water  place  the  child  on  a  blanket,  on  the  floor  or  bed, 
and  thoroughly  try  Hall's  or  Sylvester's  method.  I  prefer  Hall's, 
but  use  both,  and  have  seen-  ehildren  saved  exclusively  by  each. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  tongue  forward.  It  is  important 
to  keep  the  chin  in  a  line  with  the  sternum,  and  to  keep  the  tra- 
chea somewhat  prominent.  Remember  to  prevent  the  child  from 
getting  too  cold.  Hot  and  cold  water  again.  Slap,  sprinkle, 
blow  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  aid  the  slow  and  struggling  ex- 
piration by  gentle  pressure  on  the  chest.  Have  a  battery  on 
hand.  Place  the  poles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  (third  and  fourth 
cervical),  and  over  the  diaphragm.  The  theory  is  to  stimulate 
the  phrenic  nerve.  The  battery,  however,  under  my  observa- 
tion, has  proved  less  valuable  than  the  other  methods  detailed, 
and  I  therefore  only  indicate  the  most  important  application. 
During  this  time  abstraction  of  blood  will  have  been  considered. 
Do  not  let  the  water  be  too  hot ;  you  may  scald  the  insensible 
child.  Too  hot  water  has  been  asserted  to  have  caused  trismus. 
Shall  you  inflate  the  lungs  with  your  own  breath?  If  so,  be 
sure  that  the  air  enters  the  larynx.  With  skilful  manipulation  a 
catheter  makes  this  certain.  Generally  the  stomach  is  blown  up, 
unless  precaution  be  taken.  Do  not  blow  into  the  lungs  so  as  to 
produce  emphysema.  I  have  seen  emphysema,  however,  in  new- 
born children,  whose  lungs  had  not  been  thus  inflated.  If  you 
inflate  the  lungs,  do  not  blow  when  the  child  is  making  a  respi- 
ratory effort.  In  one  word,  my  personal  experience  makes  me 
rank  this  method  of  inflation  as  secondary  to  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold,  stimuli,  and  the  methods  of  Hall  and  Sylvester. 
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Persist  in  these  trials  as  long  as  the  heart  can  be  felt  or  heard, 
and  a  little  longer  than  it  can  be  heard.  The  quickest  way  to 
feel  the  heart  is  to  put  the  pulp  of  your  finger  under  the  ribs  and 
lift  up  the  diaphragm.  Pulsation  can  be  felt  thus  when  it  can 
not  be  touched  through  the  thorax.  Persist  a  while  after  the 
heart  has  apparently  ceased  to  beat.  A  life  for  which  you  are 
responsible  hangs  upon  the  effort.  There  is  nothing  more  sur- 
prising than  the  tenacity  with  which  some  infants  cling  to  life, 
except  the  facility  with  which  others  lose  it. 

But,  gentlemen,  all  your  endeavors  will  often  fail.     For  your 
satisfaction,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  family,  obtain  an  au- 
topsy.    The  pathology  of  foetal  life,  and  of  the  still-born,  yields 
to   none  other  in  interest  or  value..    It  is  a  microcosm  but  too 
little  explored.     It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  neglect  of  the  sub- 
ject in  practice   and   in  the   records  of  great  hospitals    A  still- 
born child  one  would  suppose  to  be  a  child  still-born  from  some 
unexplained  and  sufficient  general  cause.     Start  clear  from  such 
apathy,  such  delusions.     The  autopsy  may  show  that  you  strug- 
gled against  hope,  that  the  establishment  of  respiration  was  hope- 
less, or  its  continuance  impossible.      Gather  this  consolation 
when  you  can.     Search  at  least  for  truth.     The  respiratory  pas- 
sages may  be  proved  by  the   autopsy  to  be  absent  in  whole  or  in 
part.     Trachea  or  bronchi  may  be  replaced  by  impervious  cords. 
Cysts,  peritoneal  effusions,  pleuritic  effusions,  may  have  developed 
themselves  in  foetal  life,   may  not  have  killed  the  child,  but  may 
prevent  air  from  reaching  the  lungs,   the  diaphragm  from  de- 
scending,  the  lungs  from,  expanding.     The  pulmonary  artery 
may  be  absent  or  barely  pervious.     The  heart  may  be  in  front  of 
the  neck,  within  the  abdomen,  outside  of  the  thorax ;  it  may  be 
unfitted  for  the  strain  of  the  altered  circulation  from  malforma- 
tion,  and  from   intra-uterine  disease.     The  diaphragm  may  be 
open,  and  the  intestines  have  crowded  into  the  thorax  and  stop- 
ped the  lungs  from  expanding.     Extravasations  on  the  brain  and 
into  its  tissue  may  have  caused  the  death.     These  extravasations 
may  have   occurred  before  the  labor  commenced.     I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  you  may  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
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and  proving  that  your  responsibility  has  been  discharged,  that 
the  cause  of  death  bore  no  relation  to  your  management  of  the 
labor,  or  to  your  choice  and  use  of  means  to  establish  respira- 
tion, when  respiration  was  impossible. 

Ligation  of  the  Cord. — In  ligating  the  cord,  always  ex- 
amine the  "umbilicus  thoroughly  for  hernial  protrusion.  Cut  far 
enough  away  from  the  body  to  leave  space  for  a  second  ligature, 
in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  it  after  the  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage.  The  gelatinous  material  composing  the  envelop 
of  the  cord  is  very  apt  to  make  the  first  ligature  slip. 

Knots  in  the  cord  may  be  found,  but  they  rarely  produce  death. 
Their  occurrence  have  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
head  of  the  child  passed  down  through  a  loop  in  the  cord.  The 
cord  is  often  twisted  about  the  neck ;  and  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  use  forceps  to  effect  delivery  in  these  cases ;  I  have  never, 
however,  had  to  cut  the  cord  before  delivery.  A  cord  shortened 
from  this  or  other  reasons,  may  produce  delayed  labor ;  and,  if 
the  forceps  be  used,  the  resistance  due  to  the  cord  may  be  felt 
upon  attempting  traction  in  increasing  ratio  to  the  advance.  It 
is  difficult  or  impossible  to  diagnosticate  these  cases,  until  the 
head  is  well  down  in  the  vagina,  or,  until  the  nead  is  delivered. 

Warmth  and  Ventilation. — After  having  secured  the  estab- 
lishment of  respiration,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  see  that  the 
infant  be  kept ( warm.  Of  all  the  young  mammals,  the  human 
probably  requires  the  most  care  in  this  respect.  Yet  exceptional 
instances  may  be  cited  indicative  of  the  opposite  condition.  Chil- 
dren exposed  in  the  streets  and  taken  to  foundling  hospitals 
often  die  from  cold.  The  competent  motherly  nurse  takes  the 
greatest  care  of  the  warmth  of  the  child.  Sleeping  w^h  its 
mother  is  the  natural  means  for*  warming  the  child,  a  species  of 
incubation,  but  is  attended  with  liability  to  accidents ;  the  child 
may  be  smothered  oeneath  the  bedclothes,  by  the  mother  or 
nurse,  either  accidentally  or  intentionally,  overlaying  it.  The 
mother,  or  nurse,  is  also  very  apt  to  nurse  the  child  too  often  at 
night,  and  thus  institute  a  bad  habit  both  for  herself  and  for  the 
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infant.     Moreover,   the  air  of  the   mother's  bed  is  more  or  less 
impure  from  the  lochia. 

I  now  wish  to  advise  you  particularly  to  see  that  there  is  con- 
stantly in  the  nursery  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air.  No  obser- 
vations illustrate  my  remarks  better  than  those  made  in  the  Dub- 
lin Lying-in  Asylum,  where,  for  twenty-five  years,  the  mortality 
was  i  in  6.  On  the  introduction  of  proper  ventilation,  the  mor- 
tality fell  to  i  in  19  1-3,  and  subsequently  to  1  in  58  1-2.  A  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  space  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  desirable  for 
an  adult ;  a  young  child  requires  no  less  than  an  adult.  Apart 
from  the  respiratory  troubles  overcrowding  produces,  it  increases 
the  liability  to  epidemics,  to  ophthalmia,  and  depraved  nutrition. 

Residence. — Very  frequently  it  will  be  found  that  a  change  of 
residence  will  prove  of  decided  benefit  to  the  infant,  especially 
when  some  depressing  or  contagious  atmospheric  influence  exists 
in  the  neighborhood  where  the  child  is  residing.  A  change  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another  may  be  sufficient  Often,  how- 
ever, the  sea-side  or  the  mountain  may  offer  special  claims,  espe- 
cially for  escape  from  heat. 

Urination. — It  is  of  great  consequence  to  see  that  the  infant 
passes  its  water.  Urine  is  secreted  and  passed  in  utero,  and  may 
be  passed  during  and  just  after  birth.  In  some  children  the  urine 
has  been  retained,  and  the  distention  of  the  bladder  has  been  so 
great  as  to  prove  a  cause  of  delayed  labor.  Cystic  kidneys  have 
done  the  same.  In  one  case  the  bladder  was  found  capable  of 
containing  two  quarts  of  urine ;  in  other  cases  it  has  ruptured  be- 
fore birth.  After  birth,  almost  before  the  child  draws  its  first 
breath,  it  often  passes  its  urine.  Should  it  not  do  so  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  we  should  learn  why  not  It  may  hap- 
pen that  the  bladder  was  emptied  immediately  after  or  during 
labor.  It  may  be  that  so  little  milk  has  been  taken  that  the  kid- 
neys have  not  been  called  upon  to  act  freely.  Babies  urinate  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  or  liquid  /lourishment 
they  receieve,  in  a  ratio  five  or  six  times  as  great  in  proportion  to 
bulk  as  in  the  case  of  the  adult  Hence,  whenever  we  learn  that 
the  infant  is  passing  but  a  scanty  amount  of  urine  daily,  it  is  al- 
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ways  safe  to   ask  whether  it  is  receiving  milk  enough  from  its 
mother  or  the  wet-nurse. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine  may  occur  from  deformity, 
or  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  the  organs  necessary  to  the 
function  of  urination :  such  as  partial  or  complete  absence  of  the 
,  urethra,  absence  of  the  bladder,  with  compensatory  openings,  or 
of  the  kidneys,  or  impervious  ureters.  Perhaps  the  bladder  may 
be  very  capacious  or  atonic.  A  cause  of  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  urine  shortly  after  birth,  in  boys,  is  dependent  upon  simple 
agglutination  of  the  urethral  walls.  (I  have  more  frequently 
found  urine  in  the  bladders  of  still-born  boys  than  in  those  of 
still-born  girls.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so).  This  condi- 
tion is  easily  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  a  silver  probe, 
curved  into  the  form  of  a  catheter ;  the  urine  generally  trickles 
out  along  its  sides,  and  then  flows  freely.  The  reflex  irritation 
thus  produced  is  often  all  that  is  necessary.  Whenever  you  are 
told  that  the  water  does  not  pass  by  the  natural  outlet,  always 
examine  thoroughly  for  some  abnormal  opening  through  which 
it  may  be  passing  unperceived,  especially  for  vesico-vaginal  fis- 
tula, cloacae,  and  hermaphroditism.  Sometimes,  but  not  very 
frequently,  a  condition  occurs,  known  as  hydronephrosis,  in 
which  the  bladder  and  ureters  may  be  immensely  dilated,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  foetal  intestines,  and  the  kidneys  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  retained  urine.  In  one  case  under  my  observa- 
tion, in  which  this  condition  was  found,  my  explanation  was 
that,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  pelvis  and  the  obliquity  of 
its  brim,  the  bladder  had  fallen  forward,  after  dilation  had  com- 
menced, thus  producing  an  angular  flexure  of  the  urethra  or 
neck  of  the  bladder,  preventing  the  discharge  of  the  urine,  for 
the  urethra  was  normal  in  size ;  accumulation  had  then  occurred, 
and,  by  the  "  back-water  "  action,  produced  the  changes  in  the 
urinary  tract,  distending  the  ureters,  calices,  pelves,  and  causing 
absorption  of  the  cortical  structure.  Retention  of  urine  may 
also  occur  from  pressure  upon  the  ureter,  as  by  the  passage  across 
it  of  a  supernumerary  branch  of  the  renal  artery.  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  puncture  of  the  bladder  was  demanded,  in 
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the  new-born  child,  for  retention ;  but,  if  necessary,  I  should  pre- 
fer the  supra-pubic  method. 

Cleanliness. — The  education  of  the  infant  should  begin  with 
the  first  days  of  its  extra-uterine  life,  and  a  point  of  no  little  im- 
portance is  to  see  that  it  does  not  lie  in  wet  or  soiled  diapers. 
Let  these  be  removed  immediately  after  it  has  soiled  them,  and 
soon  it  will  learn  to  indicate  by  its  cries  its  disapproval  of  damp 
diapers.  See  that  the  napkins  are  not  dried  in  crowded  rooms 
before  the  registers.  Moreover,  if  a  child  is  allowed  to  lie  al- 
most constantly  in  its  own  excretions  collected  in  the  napkins, 
erythematous  eruptions,  or  even  ulcerations,  will  be  formed  upon 
its  nates,  and  these  may  sometimes  have  a  very  suspicious  ap- 
pearance. Now,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  diagnosti- 
cate all  ulcerations  you  find  upon  the  buttocks  of  an  infant  as 
necessarily  syphilitic  in  character.  Appearances  should  not  al- 
ways be  interpreted  against  the  infant.  Uncleanliness,  and  neg- 
lect to  apply  other  clean,  dry  napkins  as  soon  as  the  first  are 
soiled,  is  a  very  common  source  of  sores  about  the  infant's  but- 
tocks, simulating  syphilitic  cachectic  ulcers.  By  removing  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  applying  a  mild  lead  wash  or  other  lotion, 
and  seeing  that  the  child  is  well  nourished,  we  can  generally 
heal  up  these  ulcerations  without  difficulty,  and  dissipate  the 
mistaken  diagnosis.  In  diarrhoea,  redouble  precautions :  clean- 
liness, lead  water,  calamine  powder,  disinfectants. 

Passage  of  Fceces. — The  liquor  amnii  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
contain  meconium.  When  the  finger,  introduced  into  the  va- 
gina, encounters  this,  its  presence  is  commonly  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  death  of  the  foetus,  or  a  breech  presentation.  But  even 
when  there  is  no  breech  presentation,  we  should  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  this  symptom  when  making  our  prognosis,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  indicative  of  great  danger  to  the  foetus.  There  are 
very  few  positive  signs  of  death  of  the  foetus.  Inability  to  recog- 
nize the  foetal  heart-beat  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the  child 
is  dead.  There  are  few  very  strong  evidences  of  its  death.  No 
pulsation  distinguishable,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  in  the  cord ; 
second,  the  perception  by  the  finger  that  the  parietal  and  occi- 
pital bones  collapse  and  move  about  on  pressure,  while  the  skin 
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peels  off  on  friction.  If  you  do  not  recognize  by  the  touch  that 
the  child  is  putrid,  try  to  deliver  promptly,  and  revive  it  if  possi- 
ble. 

Always  inquire,  the  first  day  after  birth,  if  the  infant  has  had 
a  passage  from  its  bowels.  If  it  has  not,  examine  it  carefully. 
An  examination  of  the  external  orifice,  alone,  is  not  sufficient. 
Introduce  a  probe  into  the  rectum,  and  see  whether  it  does  not 
end  in  a  cul-de-sac.  It  may  be  that  parts  of  the  intestines,  which 
you  can  not  reach,  consists  only  of  fibrous  bands,  and  in  these  va- 
rious contingencies  the  question  will  arise  as  to  the  formation  of 
an  artificial  anus. 

Obstruction  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  occur  from  infraction  by 
an  accumulation  of  epithelial  scales. 

In  children  born  without  an  anus,  there  may  be  a  connection 
of  the  rectum  with  the  vagina  or  the  bladder.  In  the  former  case, 
we  should  make  an  incision  in  the  median  line,  establish  an  anus 
in  its  usual  situation,  and,  later  in  life,  heal  the  recto-vaginal  fis- 
tula by  the  usual  procedures.  In  the  latter,  wait  developments* 
or,  if  possible,  follow  the  same  course. 

Simple  closure  of  the  raphe  or  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  the 
easiest  malformation  to  detect  and  treat.  When  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  advisability  of  groping  one's  way  with  bistoury, 
scissors,  and  fingers,  where  the  rectum  ought  to  have  been,  and 
then  of  plunging  a  trocar  into  something  above  that  we  believe 
to  be  intestine,  or  when  we  select  the  alternative  of  an  artificial 
anus,  our  duty  is  clear,  to  represent  fully  the  uncertainties  and 
dangers  to  the  family,  with  the  limited  chance  of  sue.  .  the 
last  contingency.  If  the  parents  refuse,  a  painful  and  unsh1  *4f- 
tory  operation  need  not  be  performed.  If  they  assent,  or  s^ddje 
you  with  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  decision,  you  must  even 
make  the  artificial  anus,  for  it  has  saved  life  in  the  history  of  the 
operation,  though  you  will  probably  fail.  The  alacrity  to  be  felt 
in  the  operation  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  expectation  of  speedily 
reaching  the  intestine  from  below.  Before  performing  it,  wait 
for  the  intestine  to  be  distended,  if  you  can  not  feel  it,  but  not 
too  long. — Medical  Record, 
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ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  TJRINABY  ORGANS. 
By  Sir  Henbt  Thompson,  London. 

Hematuria. — The  sources  of  hematuria  may  be  determined 
as  follows :  1.  The  kidneys,  where  it  may  be  from  diseased 
action,  more  or  less  temporary,  as  inflammation ;  or  from  dis- 
ease more  or  less  persisting,  as  degeneration  of  structure ;  or 
from  mechanical  injury,  as  from  calculus  there,  or  by  a  strain, 
or  a  blow  on  the  back.  If  the  hematuria  be  the  result  of  in  flam, 
mation,  there  will  be  general  fever  denoting  its  presence;  if 
produced  by  slow  organio  change,  there  will  be  the  history  of 
failing  health,  and  probably  urine  changed  in  quality  otherwise 
than  by  the  mere  admixture  of  blood.  Where  blood  is  in  very 
small  quantity,  as  it  will  naturally  be  at  times,  note  the  char- 
acter of  the  urine  proper — whether  of  low  specific  gravity,  pale, 
with  albumen  in  greater  proportion  than  blood,  or  pus  will  ac- 
count for;  perhaps  renal  casts  may  be  found;  and  look  out  for 
dropsies  in  any  degree.  In  both  the  preceding  forms,  if  blood 
is  present,  it  will  give  the  smoke  tint  to  the  secretion.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  such  urine,  associated  with  very  little,  if 
any,  local  pain,  is  more  likely  to  come  from  the  kidney  than  else- 
where. In  malignant  renal  tumor,  blood  may  be  large  in  quan- 
tity at  times  :  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  size  attained  are 
the  marked  characteristics  of  the  disease.  If  mechanical  injury 
be  the  origin  of  hematuria,  there  will  be  the  history  of  a  blow 
or  strain,  or  there  may  be  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  renal 
calculus,  of  which  more  detail  presently. 

2.  T^SR}  putting  aside  the  ureters,  you  will  remember  the 
bladte  u.d  the  second  source  of  hemorrhage;  and  here  it  may 
be,  ^  to  some  acute  cystitis,  stone  or  tumor.  The  former  is 
obvious  enough  from  muco-pus  in  the  urine,  and  through  other 
signs;  while  the  second  may  well  be  suspected  by  the  symptoms 
and  its  presence  realized  by  the  sound.  Here  the  hemorrhage 
is  usually  florid,  and  in  proportion  to  the  patient's  movements. 
But  the  third  condition — namely,  that  the  hemorrhage  arises 
from  tumor — is  not  always  to  be  so  affirmed.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, blood  from  such  a  source  is  larger  in  quantity  than  from 
stone,  and  may  be  associated  with  less  of  muco-pus.    If  the 
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tumor  is  malignant;  it  may  be  felt,  and  the  pain  is  often  severe  ; 
if  villous;  it  gives  an  even  pale-red  tint  for  days  together  to  the 
urine;  and  in  both  cases  the  blood  is  florid;  unless  it  is  long  re- 
tained in  the  bladder,  when  dark  sanies,  like  coffee  grounds, 
results. 

8.  In  hemonhage  from  the  prostate,  the  third  principal 
locality  or  source,  the  same  thing  occurs,  if  the  organ  is  hyper- 
trophied  and  the  blood  is  retained ;  but  the  age  of  the  patient, 
and  the  ascertained  condition  of  the  organ  from  the  bowel,  aid 
the  diagnosis.  A  slight  appearance  of  blood  mixed  with  the 
last  few  drops  of  urine  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  in  chronic 
prostatitis. 

4.  When  bleeding  arises  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  the 
patient's  history  and  the  cause  of  the  bleeding,  almost  always 
instrumental,  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  From  the  use  of  instru- 
ments, also,  in  the  bladder,  hemorrhage  sometimes  arises. 
Then  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  occasionally  blood  is  found 
in  the  urine  as  the  result  of  violent  diuretics,  from  purpura,  in 
fevers,  and  in  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis, 

Now  for  the  treatment  of  hemorrhage.  When  you  have 
determined  that  its  source  is  above  the  bladder — that  is,  in  the 
kidney  or  in  its  pelvis,  probably  the  first  and  most  influential 
remedial  agent  is  rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  Whether 
from  a  lesion  affecting  the  intimate  structure,  or  from  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  a  calculus  in  any  part  of  the  organ,  rest 
is  the  first  and  the  essential  condition.  The  patient  is,  more- 
over, to  be  maintained  in  as  cool  and  tranquil  a  state  as  possible. 

It  is  in  renal  more  than  in  any  other  form  of  hematuria,  per- 
haps, that  direct  or  internal  astringents  or  styptics  are  useful. 
I  shall  do  no  more  than  name  those  which  are  most  commonly 
used,  namely,  gallio  and  tannic  aoids,  lead  and  turpentine ;  equal 
to  them  is,  I  think,  the  infusion  of  matico,  say  in  doses  of  two 
ounces  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  tincture  of  iron  and  also 
sulphuric  acid  may  sometimes  be  taken  with  advantage. 

It  is,  however,  in  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  blad- 
der, or  more  commonly  from  an  enlarged  prostate,  that  active 
and  judicious  treatment  is  necessary.    You  will  be  called  some- 
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times  to  a  patient  whose  bladder  is  distended  with  coagulated 
blood,  or  who  is  passing  frequently  a  quantity  of  fluid  in  which 
blood  is  the  predominating  element.  Usually  this  has  arisen 
from  some  injury  inflicted  by  the  instrument,  although  it  may 
also  be  from  tumor  of  the  vesical  walls.  Here  you  will  keep  the 
patient  on  his  back,  and  forbid  the  upright  position,  or  any 
straining,  so  far  as  you  can  prevent  it,  in  passing  water.  To 
this  end  give  opium  liberally,  to  subdue  the  painful  and  con- 
tinued action  of  the  bladder.  Apply  cold  by  means  of  bags  of 
ice  to  the  perineum  and  above  the  pubes.  Better  still,  intro- 
duce small  pieces  of  ice  into  the  rectum.  Do  not  use  an  instru- 
ment if  it  is  possible  to  do  without  it.  There  is  a  great  dread 
in  some  people's  minds  about  the  existence  of  a  large  coagulum 
in  the  bladder.  1  have  even  known  a  bladder  to  be  opened 
above  the  pubes  by  the  surgeon  for  the  mere  purpose  of  evacu- 
ating a  mass  of  clotted  blood.  Leave  it  alone  :  it  will  gradually 
be  dissolved  and  got  rid  of  by  the  continued  action  of  the  urine ; 
while  if  you  are  in  haste  to  interfere,  and  are  very  successful  in 
removing  it,  you  will  succeed  also  most  probably  in  setting  up 
fresh  hemorrhage.  The  bleeding  vessels  have  a  far  better 
chance  of  closing  effectually  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  mechan- 
ical interference.  Meanwhile,  support  the  patient's  powers  by 
good  broths,  &c. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  hemorrhage  occurs  in  a  patient 
who  has  long  lost  all  power  of  passing  urine  except  by  the  ca- 
theter. This  is  a  very  different  position.  Here  the  coagulated 
mass  whioh  fills  the  bladder  must  sometimes  be  removed,  or  no 
urine  can  be  brought  away.  Thus  you  introduce  a  catheter  and 
none  appears,  for  the  end  of  the  instrument  passes  into  a  mass 
of  coagulum,  and  nothing  can  issue.  Sometimes  sufficient  may 
be  removed  by  attaching  to  a  silver  catheter  a  six-ounce  syringe 
or  a  stomach-pump.  Clover's  lithotrity  apparatus  has  answered 
remarkably  well  with  me  in  two  or  throe  instances.  Let  me 
caution  you  never  to  inject  styptics  into  the  bladder ;  the  irrita- 
tion does  more  harm  than  good. 

What  is  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in  his  case  ?  Perhaps  the  blad- 
der :  we  found  it  tender  to  the  sound,  and  it  acts  with  undue 
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frequency.  Yet,  remember  this  is  by  no  means  evidence  of  any 
primary  morbid  changejthere,  such  conditions  constantly  accom- 
panying diseases  affecting  primarily  the  kidneys  or,the  upper  • 
part  of  the  ureter — much  more  probably  the  kidney.  The  mani- 
fest local  tenderness,  the  repeated  attacks,  the  impaired  health, 
the  history,  the  absence  of  all  the  more  common  causes  of  cys- 
titis in  any  form,  point  to  the  left  kidney  as  the  seat  of  mischief. 
The  absence  of  albumen  and  of  renal  casts — a  fact  of  not  much 
weight,  although  their  presence  is  of  the  utmost  importance — 
lead  us  to  believe  him  free  from  organic  changes  affecting  the  • 
renal  organs.  I  conclude  that  his  left  kidney  is  the  seat  of  cal- 
culus, although  he  has  never  passed  one,  and  has,  at  present,  no 
crystalline  deposit  in  his  urine — a  fact  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  diagnosis ;  and  that  this  calculus  is  the  source  of  the  blood 
and  pus  found  in  bis  urine. 

It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  say  what  kind  of  calculus  exists  in 
these  cases,  of  which  this  is  a  fair  type.  When  any  calculous 
matters  have  been  passed  which  can  be  examined,  or  when  the 
crystalline  deposit  in  the  urine  is  constant,  the  inference  is 
pretty  clear.  Add  to  this  that  the  probability  in  any  case  is 
strong  in  favor  of  uric  acid,  from  its  known  frequency  of  occur- 
rence— taking  large  numbers,  say,  at  least,  fifteen  to  one,  as 
compared  with  oxalate  of  lime. 

A  New  Mode  of  Examining  toe  Urine.— I  shall  here,  by  way 
of  episode,  refer  to  a  mode  of  determining  the  true  character  of 
a  patient's  urine,  which  is  of  extreme  value  in  some  doubtful 
cases — a  mode  which  has,  never  to  my  knowledge,  been  recom- 
mended or  practiced,  and  which  I  have  systematized  for  myself. 
I  have  already  told  you  how  essential  it  is  to  avoid  admixture 
of  urethral  products  with  urine,  if  you  desire  to  have  a  pure 
specimen.  It  is  sometimes  quite  as  essential  to  avoid  its  admix- 
ture with  products  of  the  bladder.  And  I  defy  you  to  achieve 
diagnosis — by  which,  I  mean  a  demonstration,  and  never  be  sat- 
isfied with  less  if  it  be  practicable — in  some  few  cases,  without 
following  the  method  in  question.  When,  therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  my  purpose  to  obtain  an  absolutely  pure  specimen  of  the 
renal  secretion,  I  pass  a  soft-gum  catheter  of  medium  size  into 
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the  bladder,  the  patient  standing,  draw  off  all  the  urine,  carefully 
wash  out  the  viscus  by  repeated  small  injections  of  warm  water 
(before  shown  to  be  rather  soothing  than  irritating  in  their  in- 
fluence), and  then  permit  the  urine  to  pass,  as  it  will  do,  gut- 
tatim,  into  a  test  tube  or  other  small  glass  vessel  for  purposes 
of  examination.  The  bladder  ceases  for  a  time  to  be  a  reser- 
voir; it  does  not  expand,  but  is  contracted  round  the  catheter, 
and  the  urine  percolates  from  the  ureters  direct.  You  have,  in- 
deed,  virtually  just  lengthened  the  ureters  as  far  as  to  your  glass. 
And  now  you  have  a  specimen  which,  for  appreciating  albumen, 
for  determining  reaction,  and  for  freedom  from  vesical  pus  and 
even  blood,  and  from  cell  growths  of  vesical  origin,  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  has  often  furnished  me  with  the  only  data 
previously  wanting  to  accomplish  an  exact  diagnosis.  Mind 
never  to  be  satisfied  to  guess  at  anything ;  make,  very  cautiously 
if  you  will,  your  provisional  theories  about  a  doubtful  case — in- 
deed, the  intellectual  faculty  will  do  this  constantly,  and  without 
reference  to  the  will — but  arrive  at  no  conclusion,  take  no  action 
except  so  far  as  you  are  warranted  by  facts — Lancet. 


REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

OUTLINES  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY.  By 
Harrison  Allen,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippinoott  A  Co.    I860. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  synopsis  of  Professor  Allen's  lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology ;  and,  although  prepared 
more  especially  to  answer  the  needs  of  medical  students,  it  is  yet 
of  very  great  value  to  the  cultivators  of  rational  and  general 
anatomy,  as  well  as  the  general  reader.  The  author  says  that, 
in  the  attempt  to  frame  general  definitions,  and  give  brief  classi- 
fications of  anatomical  systems,  much  liability  to  error  is  necessa* 
rily  incurred,  yet  these  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  although 
any  conclusions  based  upon  the  present  state  of  a  science  so  ac- 
tively cultivated  as  Comparative  Anatomy  may  eventually  prove 
of  but  doubtful  utility.  It  is  easy  to  group  about  assumed  stand- 
points the  observations  of  others,  but  more  difficult  to  pre- 
serve, in  such  arrangements,  harmony  between  the  old  and 
new  facts.  In  proposing  such,  the  author  has  been  actuated  only 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  simplify  a  confessedly  intricate  subject. 

The  work  is  comprehensive,  and  in  a  style  attractive  as  well  as 
interesting.  To  both  professional  and  general  readers  it  will 
amply  repay  a  careful  study. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  JBTTOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNO- 
SIS AND  TREATMENT  OF  ANAL  FISSURE.  By  William  Bodsnhakkb,  M 
D.  New  York:    William  Wood  &  Co.    1868. 

This  is  a  most  complete  and  extensive  treatise  on  this  very 
painful  and  troublesome  disease.  The  work  is  really  a  history 
of  the  disease,  comprising  an  accurate  description  of  its  symp- 
toms and  pathology,  together  with  the  plan  for  treatment.  As  is 
the  case  with  all  specialties,  when  treated  in  a  separate  volume, 
we  get  the  subject  in  an  extended  and  minute  form  ;  and,  in  this 
lespect,  we  are  glad  to  see  works  thus  devoted  to  the  special  de- 
partments of  medicine  and  surgery.  Dr.  Bodenhamer's  work 
will  be  found  especially  useful  to  the  surgeon  and  hospital  prac- 
titioner. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.  By  Alvbbd  Hudson,  M.  D,  Philadel- 
phia:   Henry  C.Lea.    1869. 

This  work  is  the  substance  of  the  author's  course  of  Lectures 
on  Fever,  at  the  Health  Hospital,  and  is  published  to  furnish  a 
guide  in  bedside  analysis  of  each  case  as  it  may  occur  to  the 
practitioner.  Dr.  Hudson  treats  febrile  phenomena  in  succes- 
sion :  first,  generally  or  abstractly ;  and,  secondly,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  each  form  of  the  disease,  thus  forming  in  the  mind  an 
ideal  of  fever,  such  as  may  readily  apply  to  cases  at  the  bedside. 
Dr.  Hudson  takes  up  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  detailing  the 
predisposing  causes,  their  effects,  together  with  their  attendant 
symptoms.  He  also  describes  minutely  the  complications  which 
may  arise,  and  the  organs  which  may  the  most  readily  become 
affected. 

In  his  treatment  he  gives  the  effect  of  remedies  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained,  as  well  as  the  management  of  the  convales- 
cent, and  the  dangers  of  a  relapse. 

Dr.  Hudson's  book  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  we  have 
had  since  Dr.  Bartlett'swork,  once  so  justly  celebrated.  In  every 
respect  the  work  is  up  with  the  present  advanced  state  of  med- 
ical science.     We  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  FEMALE  8EXUAL  ORGANS.  By  Julius 
M.  Klob,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Joseph  Kammerer.  M.  D..  andB.F.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  Mew  York.  Wm. 
Wood  4  Co.    1868. 

We^madea  favorable  notice  of  this  most  excellent  work  a 
short  time  since,  when  the  first  edition  was  issued  by  A.  Simp- 
son &  Co.  The  present  edition  is  much  improved,  and  the  work 
is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  physician's  library. 

The  affections  of  the  uterus  are  elaborately  set  forth,  and  all 
the  various  pathological  conditions  well  defined.  We  again  most 
earnestly  recommend  the  work. 
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MEDICAL    REPORTER. 

ST.  LOUIS,  JAN.  15,  1869. 

St.  Louis  Medical  College. — On  New  Year's  day  the  Faculty 
gave  its  annual  entertainment  to  the  class  and  the  Alumni,  at 
the  College  building;  there  were  numerous  other  friends  of  the 
institution  also  present.  The  tables  were  loaded  with  the  good 
things  of  the  season,  and,  as  is  usual;  where  doctors  and  their 
disciples  most  do  congregate,  there  were  inordinate  consumption 
and  the  hight  of  hilarity.  In  connection  with  the  feast  was  the 
inauguration  of  a  medical  library,  which  is  intended  as  well  for 
the  students  as  the  profession.  Already  there  is  a  large  humber 
of  valuable  works  upon  the  shelves,  and  it  will  be  the  effort  of 
the  Faculty  to  make  accessions  of  all  the  new  works  and  pam- 
phlets and  medical  journals  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  are  glad  to 
see  such  positive  evidences  of  so  praiseworthy  an  undertaking. 
Beyond  a  private,  and  oftentimes  spare,  collection  of  works  on 
the  healing  art  in  the  hands  of  every  individual  of  the  profes- 
sion, St.  Louis  could  never  speak  of  a  public  medical  library.  It 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  to 
have  done  this  much  for  the  professional  community,  and  it  may 
hope  ere  long  to  rival  the  magnificent  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
the  Eastern  cities. 


The  New  York  Medical  Record. — This  excellent  medical 
journal  commences  a  new  volume  March  i ,  and  the  publishers 
offer  it  from  January  i  for  the  subscription  price  for  one  year.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  journals  published  in  the  United  States.  Issued 
semi-monthly.  Price  $4  per  annum.  Address  William  Wood  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  as  a  Remedy  in  Diabetes. — Dr.  John 
Day  records  a  case  of  diabetes  which  had  resisted  all  ordinary 
treatment  for  three  years,  and  which  is  now  rapidly  yielding 
under  the  influence  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  given  in  half-drachm  doses,  mixed  in  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  three  times  a  day. 
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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

Vol.  III.  St.  Louis,  February  1,  1869.  No.  23. 

UTERINE  SECTIONS. 
By  Mohtbose  A.  Pallbn,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  which  has  of  late  been 
made  to  a  division  of  the  cervix  uteri,  for  the  relief  of  dysmen- 
orrhea, the  time  has  gone  by  when  its  ntility  can  be  doubted. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  various  sections  of  the 
uterine  neck  have  sometimes  been  uselessly  made,  and  that 
untoward  and  unexpected  unfortunate  results  have  ensued, 
which  seem  to  militate  against  the  correctness  of  the  principle. 
Badly  selected  cases,  non-dexterous  procedures,  a  failure  to 
properly  pursue  the  after-treatment,  and  other  causes,  demon- 
strating a  want  of  judgment  or  a  lack  of  experience  upon  the 
part  of  the  operator,  have  been  urged  by  partisan  or  prejudiced 
opponents  as  strong  reasons  against  its  performance.  It  would 
be  idle  to  claim  that  surgical  treatment  in  these  particular  cases 
is  the  all  in  all,  yet  it  is  equally  injudicious  to  maintain  that 
such  never  does  what  its  advocates  claim  for  it.  I  have  ever 
been  warmly  in  favor  of  bold,  fearless,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
careful,  surgery  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  of  dysmenorrheas 
where  the  conditions  of  the  parts  are  such  that  the  prospect  of 
success  warrants  the  risk,  and  this  risk  is  very  much  less  than, 
its  opponents  would  have  us  believe.  The  united  testimony  of 
Simpson,  Sims,  Greenhalgh,  and  others,  shows  that,  for  its  fre- 
quency, fewer  bad  results  have  followed  the  division  of  the- 
cervix  than  perhaps  any  operation  made  upon  any  other  organs 

having  suoh  a  relative  importance  to  the  system  at  large.    In 
47 
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advocating  surgical  measures  for  the  relief  of  uterine  abnormi- 
ties, in  a  paper  written  nearly  three  years  ago,*  I  had  special 
reference  to  such  conditions  there  described,  and  stated  that  "  to 
say  that  the  operations  are  always  successful  is  simply  prepos- 
terous ;  but  that  they  offer  a  readier,  quicker  and  more  certain 
beneficial  result  than  any  other  hitherto  devised  plan,  is  unques- 
tionably true,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes."  And  farther  on  I 
stated:  "In  some  instances  success  is  not  obtained  yet  the 
failures  are  relatively  much  less  frequent  than  by  sponge  tents  and 
cauterization/9  &c,  &c.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.  My 
faith  is  founded  on  an  extended  experience  since  the  above  was 
penned,  notwithstanding  a  fatal  case  of  pelviperitonitis  followed 
one  of  my  operations;  and  this  one  case  of  death  is  the  only  one 
which  has  followed  sections  of  the  uterus,  uncomplicated  with 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  fibroid  tumors,  &c.  I 
feel  that  death  in  this  case  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  the 
operation  as  a  consequence  of  a  series  of  peculiar  and  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  which  surrounded  the  patient,  and  of  which 
the  limits  of  this  paper  will  preclude  a  more  extended  history. 
I  am  sustained  in  these  views  by  Prof.  A.  Kueckelhahn,  of  the 
Humboldt  Medical  College,  at  whose  request  I  performed  the 
sections,  as  the  patient  came  from  the  country  to  consult  him 
concerning  her  condition. 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  uterine  sections  are  devoid  of 
danger,  and  desire  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  I  have  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  I  recognize  their  gravity, 
and  so  stated  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  and  another  quota- 
tion from  it  will  prove  it.  *  *  *  "  Like  Spencer  Wells  and 
Baker  Brown,  who  so  strenuously  advise  a  systematic  prepara- 
tion previous  to  ovariotomy;  so,  too,  would  I  insist  upon  a 
similar  one  in  all  operative  proceedings  about  the  genito  urinary 
apparatus,  particularly  about  the  uterus,  on  account  of  the  inti- 
mate reflex  connections  with  the  pneumogastric  and  great 
sympathetic  systems.  Fatal  embolism,  from  shock,  has  been 
known  to  occur  from  simple  handling  of  the  womb,  and  how 

•Prize  Essay  on  the  Treatment  of  Certain  Uterine  Abnormities.  Published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Amerioan  Medioal  Association .    1887 . 
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much  greater  the  danger  when  operative  interference  is  necessi- 
tated; and  as  success  is  the  general  rule  after  most  surgical 
operations  without  systematic  preparation,  is  it  not  preferable 
to  insure  greater  success  by  a  rational  system  of  previous 
hygiene,  as  applied  to  both  body  and  mind  V 

Views  which  have  thus  been  promulgated  are  certainly  not 
such  as  have  been  accredited  to  me,  and  I  present  them  again 
in  ordor  that  I  may  hereafter  not  be  misunderstood  or  misrep- 
resented, as  I  have  been  heretofore ;  and,  furthermore,  I  wish  it 
understood  that  I  do  not  cut  all  the  uteri  of  women  under  treat- 
ment for  dysmenorrhea,  nor  do  I  attempt  a  cure  by  such  means 
in  one-tenth  of  the  number. 

I  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  the  Reporter 
the  history  of  a  case,  in  detailing  which  I  hope  to  characterize 
those  conditions  which  demand  division  of  the  neck  in  order  to 
overcome  obstacles  not  likely  to  yield  to  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

Prof.  Edward  Martin,  chief  of  the  obstetrical  department  of 
the  Royal  University  at  Berlin,  whose  experience  is  such  "  a9  to 
entitle  his  words  to  weight/'  makes  these  sections  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  and  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  by 
curing  only  one-half  of  those  upon  whom  he  operates. 

Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  has  been  making  them  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  still  continues  them,  as  does  Greenhalgh,  in 
London. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  are  strenuous  advocates  in 
favor  of  uterine  sections,  and  whose  authority  is  very  great ;  yet 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  in  stating  that  I  have  not  only  been 
an  humble  follower  in  their  footsteps,  but  have  worked  out 
these  matters  unaided,  unassisted,  much  opposed,  and  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  lend  my  testimony  in  evidenoe  of  the  correctness 
of  their  views.  Authority  is  much  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
but  experience  is  probably  equally  as  beneficial. 

The  case  to  be  presented  fell  under  my  observation  through 
the  kindness  and  confidence  of  my  friend  Dr.  O.  F.  Potter, 
whose  judgment  was  not  committed  in  favor  of  uterine  sections 
but  rather  was  opposed  to  them.    Sometime  during  the  month 
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of  October,  1868,  he  spoke  to  me  concerning  a  lady  under  his 
charge,  who  had  been  married  some  years,  was  sterile,  and 
suffered  most  excruciatingly  with  dysmenorrhea.  All  treat- 
ment had  thus  far  been  productive  of  no  benefit,  and  Dr.  Potter 
suggested,  as  a  last  resort,  that,  if  an  operable  case,  she  should 
be  subjected  to  surgical  treatment;  and  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  see  her  as  early  as  practicable  after  her  next  menstrual 
flow.  We  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time  together,  November 
18,  1868,  three  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

She  was  aged  thirty-two,  of  leuco-phlegmatic  temperament, 
inclined  to  be  fat ;  had  been  in  only  fair  health  for  years,  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  ileus  and  kidney  trouble,  and  was  somewhat 
of  a  dyspeptic.  She  did  not  menstruate  until  she  was  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  never  passed  the  period  with- 
out suffering — excruciatingly  at  times,  less  intensely  at  others, 
but  always,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  very  miserable." 

A  digital  examination  per  vaginam  revealed  a  small,  hard, 
conical  neck,  about  an  inch  in  length,  within  the  vagina,  some- 
what lower  in  the  pelvis  than  normal ;  the  body  of  the  uterus 
was  inclined  to  the  left,  and  retroverted.  Upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Sims'  speculum  the  os  uteri  was  found  to  be  no  larger 
than  a  broom-straw,  through  which  was  exuding  the  peculiar 
ropy,  viscid,  tenacious,  muco-purulent  discharge,  so  characteris- 
tic of  endo  cervicitis  and  endometritis  accompanying  obstructive 
dysmenorrhea.  A  very  small  silver  probe  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty entered  to  the  very  fundus,  about  three  inches  in  depth. 
The  convexity  of  the  probe  was  inclined  forward  and  to  the 
right,  on  a  line  with  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  right 
iliac  bone,  and  its  concavity  looked  toward  the  left  sacro-iliao 
synchondrosis.  The  axis  of  the  probe  corroborated  the  pre- 
vious digital  examination.  The  patient  labored  un  Jer  a  latero- 
flexion  with  retroversion.  The  impinging  of  the  sound  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
was  productive  of  the  peculiar  sharp,  sickening  pain  of  follicular 
endo-metritis,  and  its  withdrawal  was  followed  by  a  few  drops 
of  blood.  The  patient  was  advised  to  submit  to  surgical  inter- 
ference ;  and  although  a  positive  relief  was  not  promised,  yet 
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she  was  assured  that  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  such  pro- 
cedure. 

It  were  worse  than  trifling  in  such  cases  to  expect  that 
sponge  tenting  could  be  of  avail,  because  the  os  was  so  con- 
tracted that  the  smallest  sponge  tent  could  not  be  made  to 
enter,  besides  there  was  latero-flexion,  and  the  tent  could  not 
pass  the  knuckling  at  the  internal  os;  and  the  pain  inflicted  by  a 
few  moments'  introduction  of  the  probe  was  so  great,  the  tor- 
ture of  a  tent  (could  it  be  gotten  in)  for  several  hours  was  not 
to  be  entertained ;  and,  finally,  from  the  experience  of  many 
cases  of  sponge  tenting,  I  could  safely  say,  in  this  instance,  that 
the  neck  was  too  hard  to  look  for  any  dilation  or  softening  to 
ensue  which  would  be  of  a  permanent  character. 

These  facts  being  explained,  the  patient  consented  to  an 
operation,  which  was  performed  on  the  24th  of  November.  The 
patient  was  placed  on  the  table  in  the  left  lateral  semi-prone 
position,  the  Sims'  speculum  introduced  (and  admirably  retained 
in  position  during  the  entire  procedure  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Tarnall,  who  kindly  assisted  me,  as  did  Dr.  Potter),  and  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  held  by  a  tenaculum,  when  one  blade  of  the 
scissors  was  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  and  the  other 
being  outside,  a  section  was  made  by  one  stroke  each  on  either 
side.  These  cuts  were  not  made  laterally,  but  somewhat 
obliquely,  corresponding  with  the  axis  of  the  probe,  viz. :  the 
right  anteriorly  and  the  left  posteriorly  on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  right  iliac  bone  to  left  sacro-iliao 
synchondrosis.  After  the  scissors  sections,  the  uterotome  was 
set  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  internal  os  was  divided  on  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the  cervix,  and  slightly  nicked 
on  either  side  between  these  cuts ;  immediately  there  issued 
from  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  quite  a  quantity  of 
retained  mucous  secretion,  ropy,  viscid  and  tenacious,  such  as 
was  described  above  as  issuing  from  the  external  os.  A  Simp- 
son's sound  was  then  passed  with  great  ease — in  fact  it  could  be 
readily  moved  all  about — and  the  axis  of  the  uterus  was  found  to 
be  materially  benefited  by  the  cuts.  The  hemorrhage  was 
rather  more  than  is  usually  met  with  in  suoh  cases.      The 
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patient  was  not  chloroformed;  for  two  reasons;  viz.  :  1.  The 
pain  of  these  operations  is  so  slight  in  most  instances  that  were 
it  not  for  the  creaking  of  the  scissors,  the  patient  would  not  be 
aware  of  what  was  being  specially  done.  2.  In  procedures  such 
as  require  so  much  nicety  of  operative  manipulation;  it  is  better* 
whenever  at  all  practicable;  to  have  the  patient  in  such  condi- 
tion as  may  enable  her  to  be  of  assistance;  by  keeping  as  still 
as  possible,  which  she  may  not  be  able  to  do  if  not  thoroughly 
and  completely  an&sthized. 

I  have  seen  grave  accidents  follow  where  the  patient  sud- 
denly jumped  about  on  the  table  when  only  partially  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and;  consequently;  seriously  wounded. 
I  once  saw  the  vagina  and  rectum  both  divided  by  a  woman's 
leaping  up  just  as  an  operation  for  division  of  the  sphincter  ani 
was  commenced;  and  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  fully  under 
the  influence  of  the  vapor.  A  woman  who  has  sense  enough  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  such  an  operation  as  that  of 
division  of  the  cervix  uteri;  certainly  has  sufficient  fortitude  to 
bear  up  under  pretty  trying  circumstances;  and  will  materially 
facilitate  the  surgeon  in  his  procedure. 

To  resume  the  description  of  the  case  in  question :  After  the 
hemorrhage  had  been  checked  by  the  application  of  small 
sponges,  wetted  in  cold  water  and  firmly  pressed  in  the  wounds, 
the  divisions  about  the  internal  os  were  kept  patulous  by  means 
of  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
ohloride  of  iron  (one  of  the  iron  to  three  of  glycerine);  and 
pushed  well  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  body ;  the  other  wounds 
were  carefully  packed  with  cotton;  saturated  with  the  same 
styptic  solution,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  cup-shaped  pledget 
of  glycerole  cotton,  which  of  itself  was  maintained  in  position 
by  a  tampon  of  dry  cotton;  filling  the  whole  vagina.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  hemorrhage  to 
take  place,  and  above  the  pledgets  within  the  uteruB  prevent  a 
union  of  the  divided  surfaces  before  the  hitherto  contracted 
canals  can  be  made  to  cicatrize  with  a  calibre  of  at  least  the 
size  of  a  Simpson's  sound. 

The  osmosis-drainage  produced  by  the  glycerine  was  abund- 
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ant  from  the  uterine  and  vaginal  surfaoes,  and  the  usual  dress- 
ings and  probing  continued  up  to  the  next  menstrual  period, 
which  came  on  about  the  8th  of  December,  and,  as  is  common 
after  these  operations,  was  quite  painful,  although  the  patient 
was  not  confined  to  her  bed,  notwithstanding  she  had  been 
directed  to  maintain  the  horizontal  position  during  the  period 
of  the  menstrual  flow. 

On  the  13th  of  Deoeraber,  the  flow  having  ceased,  Dr.  Potter 
and  myself  visited  her  and  found  the  wounds  looking  well,  and 
made  an  application  of  chromic  acid  (one  of  acid  to  one  of 
water)  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
follicular  endo-metritis,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in  passing  a 
Simpson's  sound  to  the  fundus,  but  which  gave  great  pain  when 
it  was  pushed  on  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  cavity.  The  usual 
hot  water  syringings  were  ordered,  but  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  the  patient  had  a  violent  chill,  succeeded  by  sharp  fever 
and  great  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  an  inability  to  void 
her  urine.  She  had  taken  cold,  because  she  had  caused  her 
bed-room  floor  te  be  washed,  which  induced  one  of  her  old 
kidney  attacks.  There  was  a  partial  suppression  of  urine.  We 
examined  most  carefully  for  metritis,  pelviperitonitis  and  pelvio 
cellulitis,  having  reason  to  fear  that  such  might  be  lighted  up  by 
the  operation  (although  rather  late  to  supervene  after  the  cut- 
ting) and  the  application  of  the  chromic  aoid.  The  trouble 
about  the  kidney  aroused  the  attendant  bladder  difficulty,  most 
frequently  existing  with  acute  renal  disease,  and  our  patient 
suffered  considerably.  However,  after  a  few  days  these  condi- 
tions yielded  to  treatment  by  diuretics  and  anodynes,  and  on 
the  tenth  day  afterwards  she  was  strong  enough  to  bear  another 
uterine  examination,  when  the  outs  were  found  to  be  quite 
healed,  and  the  sound  was  again  passed,  the  uterus  being  still 
farther  towards  its  normal  axis.  An  application  of  the  oomp. 
tincture  of  iodine  was  made,  as  the  discharge  from  the  os  was 
thinner,  less  viscid  and  ropy,  indicating  an  amelioration  of  the 
follicular  endo-metritis.  During  the  ten  or  twelve  days  succeed- 
ing the  chromio  acid  application,  small  shreds  of  slough  passed 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  looking  like  pellicles  of  the  white 
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of  an  egg,  somewhat  darkened;  and  the  non  appearance  of  these 
slough-shreds  was  a  farther  indication  for  the  application  of  the 
iodine. 

From  that  period  until  the  29th  of  December  nothing  was 
done,  and  on  that  day  her  menstrual  flow  very  unexpectedly 
made  its  appearance,  but  continued  only  three  days,  less  pain- 
ful than  before,  and  also  somewhat  darker  and  clotted.  On 
the  8th  of  January,  1869,  she  was  again  seen,  and  the  velvety 
appearance  of  the  lining  membrane  had  almost  disappeared,  the 
discharge  almost  healthy  in  appearance,  and  a  Simpson's  sound 
passed  in  the  normal  axis  of  the  uterus  ! 

An  application  of  carbolic  acid  (pure)  was  made  to  the  cavity 
of  the  neck  alone,  and  the  hot  water  syringings  continued  as 
usual. 

On  the  17th  of  January  Dr.  Potter  saw  her,  and  she  was 
menstruating  again,  this  being  her  regular  time ;  and  the  men- 
struation was  painless  as  far  as  regards  the  uterus;  the  only 
unpleasant  feeling  experienced  was  some  baok-acbe,  probably  the 
result  of  the  lingering  remnants  of  the  old  follicular  endo- 
metritis, possibly  connected  with  her  old  kidney  trouble. 

On  the  20th  of  January  she  was  in  my  office,  and  stated  that 
she  felt  quite  well. 

It  will  be  observed  in  following  the  history  of  this  case  that  a 
very  grave  condition,  viz. :  latero-flexion  conjoined  to  retrover- 
sion, existed;  that  it  was  co-added  to  endo- metritis;  that  dys- 
menorrhoea  of  an  excruciatingly  painful  character  existed,  and 
that  the  patient  was  sterile. 

Sterility  in  such  patients  is  almost  absolute,  because  no 
spermatozoa  could  evor  reach  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  and  if 
they  did,  the  acridity  of  the  discharge  would  kill  them,  even  if 
the  germinating  fluid  could  possibly  reach  the  external  os  in 
such  an  exaggerated  position  as  it  occupied,  lying  well  up 
behind  the  pubis.  As  to  whether  the  sterility  will  be  overcome 
in  this  particular  instance,  of  oourse  no  one  oan  predict,  yet  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will. 

Gould  this  patient  have  been  ameliorated  by  any  other  plan 
of  treatment?    Would  sponge  tenting,  dilatation  by  bougies, 
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cauterization  of  the  neck,  &c.,  have  relieved  ber  ?  I  am  quite 
sure  that  such  would  have  been  attended  by  great  difficulty,  and 
I  feel  equally  sure  that  failure  would  have  been  the  result,  even 
after  months'  of  treatment. 

The  cases  which  have  been  reported  as  being  benefited  by  a 
non-surgical  cutting  treatment  are  not  those  which  are  rapidly 
accomplished,  and  they  are  also  attended  with  great  pain. 
Possibly  some  very  rare  exceptions  of  non-painful  sponge  tent- 
ing and  dilatation  by  bougies  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of 
medical  men;  but  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson*  states:  "I  have 
frequently  followed  out  Dr.  Macintosh's  plan  of  treatment,  by 
means  of  bougies  of  daily  increasing  size,  and  sometimes  with 
perfect  success.  But  you  will  find,  if  you  come  to  try  it,  that  it 
is  an  irk  so  me  and  tedious  process,  taking  up  a  great  deal  of 
your  time,  and  often  causing  very  great  pain  to  the  patient. 
So  much  suffering  do  some  patients  experience  from  this  daily 
distension  and  dilatation  of  the  os  and  cervix,  that  they  are 
content  to  bear  their  monthly  pain  rather  than  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  such  a  frequent  torture,"  &c, 

Every  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  can  bear  testi- 
mony as  to  the  correctness  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson's  statement. 

In  deciding,  then,  what  class  of  cases  should  be  subjected  to 
surgical  treatment,  we  should  be  governed  by  certain  general 
laws.  No  case  having  ever  had  pelvic-cellulitls  or  metro  periton- 
itis should  be  operated  on,  except  as  a  last  resource,  and  then 
only  at  the  solicitation  of  the  patient  and  her  friends;  neither 
would  I  ever  divide  the  cervix  if  there  were  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.  If  the  neck  of  the  uterus  be  indurated,  non  distensi- 
ble, non-sensitive,  more  than  half  an  inch  within  the  vagina, 
and  if  there  exist  stricture  at  the  internal  os,  caused  either 
by  flexions  or  engorgements,  together  with  the  follicular  endo- 
metritis, so  readily  diagnosticated  by  the  probe,  producing  the 
sickening,  sensitive  pain,  and  on  its  end,  when  withdrawn,  a 
a  bloody  mucus,  or  blood  alone  —  if  these  conditions  exist,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  advise  an  operation,  provided  none  of  the 

•Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  Women.  By  J.  T.  Simpson,  etc.  p.  1U.  PhUa- 
pelphia:  Blanchard  A  Lea.    1863. 
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above  mentioned  contra-indications  were  also  associated  with 
the  previous  history. 

Each  case,  however,  must  be  tried  upon  its  own  merits,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  should  be  guided  by  the  same 
general  principles  as  would  govern  him  in  making  any  grave 
operation  not  absolutely  necessary  to  save  life,  but  demanded 
only  to  relieve  present  suffering  and  to  beat  back  prospective 
disease.  It  is  far  better  to  anticipate  the  sequel®  of  faulty 
histogenesis,  sure  to  follow  long  continued  uterine  trouble,  than 
to  await  the  oertain  developments  of  such  cachexia  as  the 
scrofuloses  so  often  met  with  in  the  older  dysmenorrheeio 
patients. 


REMEDIES  WHICH  MAY  BE  EMPLOYED  A8  SUBSTITUTES  FOR 
SULPHATE  OP  QUININE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OP  MALA- 
RIAL FEVER. 

By  Joseph  Jokes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  La. 

NO.    36— CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM — OOMMON  SALT. 

Dr.  Scelle  Montdegert  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  value  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever;  and  however 
fanciful  his  notion  that  every  paroxysmal  fever  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  fibrin  in  the  venous  blood,  which  should,  in  the 
normal  state,  be  removed  by  the  process  of  assimilation,  and 
that  the  salts  of  quinine  owe  their  power  of  arresting  parox- 
ysmal fever  to  their  ability  to  dissolve  the  fibrin  present,  and  that 
chloride  of  sodium  is  also  capable  of  arresting  paludal  fever, 
because,  like  quinine,  it  is  a  solvent  of  fibrin,  we  must  neverthe- 
less award  to  him  great  credit  for  having  discovered  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  widely  diffused  agents  which  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  Peruvian  bark  and  its  active  principle,  quinine,  which  is 
not  only  very  costly,  but  is  liable  to  adulterations,  monopolies, 
and  to  final  destruction  from  the  wasteful  and  reckless  manner 
in  which  it  is  gathered  and  prepared  for  the  market. 

In  his  memoir  upon  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  pro- 
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sented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  July,  I860,  Dr. 
Soelle  Montdegert  declared  that  from  the  results  observed 
during  several  years  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  this  medicine 
should  show,  with  the  salts  of  quinine,  the  prerogative  of  arrest- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever. 

He  says  that  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  administered  in  half  a  glass 
of  infusion  of  coffee,  in  the  morning,  before  eating,  during  the 
apyrexia,  will  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  paroxysm.  Its  use  in 
this  manner  should  be  continued  three  days. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M. 
Piony,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
academy  to  report  upon  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Scelle  Montdegert, 
experimented  extensively  witn  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  confirmed  the  previous  observations.  This 
subject  is  of  so  much  interest  that  we  present  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Lattimore  to  the  sucoess  of  M.  Piony  with  the  chloride  of 
sodium  in  intermittent  fever,  in  full : 

"  M.  Piony  holds  that  in  all  paroxysmal  fevers  the  spleen  is 
enlarged ;  that  the  anatomical  lesion  is  the  cause,  the  fever  only 
the  symptom ;  that  whenever  the  spleen  has  a  greater  length 
(measuring  in  a  line  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  axilla  to 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum)  than  from 
thirty-one  to  thirty- three  lines,  intermittent  fever  exists.  Be- 
lieving thus,  the  symptoms  for  him  are  zero,  while  the  state  of 
the  spleen  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  is  everything 
— percussion  (pleumetric),  of  course,  being  the  experimentum 
cruris. 

"  We  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  here  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  with  which  M.  Piony  employs  peroussion  in  making 
a  diagnosis.  With  him  auscultation  is  but  an  infant  when  com- 
pared with  its  full  grown  brother,  percussion.  By  its  aid  he 
interrogates  the  abdominal  viscera  as  frequently  as  the  thoracio, 
and  with  no  less  success,  for  he  has  brought  it  to  an  almost  in- 
credible degree  of  perfection.  With  his  plate  of  ivory  and  his 
flattened  fingers'  ends,  he  diagnosticates  almost  everything— 
tumors  of  the  abdomen,  abscesses  everywhere,  aneurisms,  fto. 
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All  acknowledge  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  his  test,  while 
the  looker  on  is  lost  in  admiration,  and  wonders  whether  all  his 
senses  are  not  really  concentrated  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
which,  by  constant  drumming;  have  at  length  become  the  very 
reverse  of  tapering. 

"  Wishing,  then,  to  experiment  with  salt,  a  few  cases  of  inter- 
mittent fever  (old  stages),  contracted  in  Algiers,  were  selected 
as  subjects.  Behold,  then,  Fiony  at  the  bedside.  The  patient 
asserts  that  he  contracted  the  fever  and  ague  several  years  since 
in  Africa ;  that  he  has  frequently  been  cured,  but  that  the  dis- 
ease has  constantly  reappeared  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  or  one 
month  at  farthest.  The  type  of  the  fever  is  tertian.  The  spleen 
is  percussed,  and  found  to  be  abnormally  dull  throughout  its 
whole  extent;  the  entire  splenic  region  is  sensitive  upon  percus- 
sion, particularly  over  the  dullest  points,  and  each  blow  is  ac- 
companied by  marked  contortions  of  the  countenance.  This 
sensibility  extends  but  little  beyond  the  region  of  dullness, 
which  last  occupies  an  extent  of  fifty-three  lines,  measuring  in 
the  direction  indicated  above.  To  this  patient  a  drachm  of 
salicin  is  administered  without  producing  any  change  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  spleen.  A  few  minutes  subsequently  half  an 
ounce  of  salt,  mixed  with  a  cup  of  soup,  is  given,  and  upon  care- 
fully percussing  the  splenic  region  at  the  end  of  four  minutes, 
this  organ  is  found  diminished  one  inch  from  above,  downward. 
The  next  day  the  spleen  is  found  to  be  of  the  same  size,  but  upon 
the  administration  of  a  second  dose  of  salt  it  suddenly  contracts 
and  measures  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  less  than  yes- 
terday. The  resonance  throughout  the  entire  organ  has  in- 
creased, while  the  sensibility  has  diminished.  The  succeeding 
day  the  attack  of  fever  is  very  slight,  and,  upon  giving  a  third 
dose,  the  disease  does  not  return  ;  and  when  seen  six  weeks  sub- 
sequently the  patient  is  still  free  from  his  African  enemy. 
Thus  we  see  that  a  diminution  of  twenty-four  lines  in  the  length 
of  the  spleen  was  the  result  of  the  medicine,  the  fever  being  cured 
more  effectually  than  ever  before — t.  e.,  the  patient  had  remained 
free  from  all  relapse  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  one  month 
having  previously  been  the  longest  period  of  immunity. 
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"  We  have  the  notes  of  seven  cases  of  well-marked  intermit- 
tent fever,  in  all  of  which  the  administration  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium  was  followed  by  rapid  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the 
spleen  and  cure  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  We  also  have  the 
record  of  three  cases,  in  which  salt  was  unsuccessfully  used ;  in 
one  of  these,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  effected  a  cure;  in  a  second 
it,  too,  failed,  while  in  the  third  it  was  not  tried.  These  were 
all  well-marked  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  such  as  would  pass 
muster  in  any  of  our  own  malarious  districts. 

"Let  it  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  fever  and  ague  met 
with  in  the  Parisian  hospitals  is  of  long  standing,  and  imported 
from  the  malarious  districts  of  Algiers,  which  generated  a  form 
of  the  disease  even  worse  than  that  found  amid  the  marshes  on 
the  banks  of  the  famed  Mauraee ;  that  these  cases  have  been 
treated  again  and  again  ;  have  been  cured  now  by  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  now  by  arsenic,  but  only  to  reappear  upon  the 
slightest  exposure  or  imprudence ;  in  short,  to  recur  as  only  the 
shakes  can  recur. 

"  We  witnessed  many  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Piony,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  them  the  fever  yielded  to  the  salt  quite  as 
readily  as  to  the  salts  of  quinine.  And  as  to  the  theory  of  M. 
Piony,  the  spleen  diminished  under  the  use  of  the  remedy,  pari 
passu,  with  the  febrile  symptoms,  in  eveiy  case  where  the  dis- 
ease was  cured,  proving  that  this  organ  really  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  remedies  over  this  class  of  fevers — that  it  is,  as  it  were 
a  febro-barometer — for  the  diminution  of  the  spleen  is  a  con- 
stant phenomenon  accompanying  the  cure  of  the  disease,  what- 
ever the  curative  agent  employed. 

"  M.  Piony's  method  of  administering  the  chloride  of  sodium 
is  to  give  half  an  ounce  in  a  cup  of  thin  soup  during  the  apy. 
rexia  and  fasting.  It  usually  agrees  with  the  stomach  perfectly 
well,  but  in  some  few  cases  we  have  soon  it  excite  vomiting 
and  diarrhea.  Three  doses  commonly  suffice  to  effect  a  cure, 
the  first  two  to  be  taken  on  succeeding  days,  and  the  third  after 
an  interval  of  one  day.  Should  the  Bpleen  be  undiminished  in 
volume  by  the  first  dose,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  remedy  will 
not  cure  the  disease ;  and  the  same  is  trae  of  all  the  anti-peri- 
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odics.  Excepting  in  rare  cases,  the  diminution  of  the  spleen 
occurs  immediately  upon  the  administration  of  the  remedy  (salt 
or  sulph.  quinine),  and  may  frequently  be  detected  within  one 
minute,  after  which  the  organ  remains  stationary  until  a  second 
dose  of  the  medicament  be  administered.1' — On  the  Em- 
ployment of  Chloride  of  Sodium  in  the  Treatment  of  Intermittent 
Fever,  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.,  American  Journal  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences.    July,  1852.    No.  xlvii,  new  series  ;  pp.  102,  1M. 

The  Observations  of  Dr.  Moroschkin  upon  the  Value  of  Salt  in 
the  Cure  of  Ague,  with  the  Testimony  of  the  preceding  Observers. — 
He  states  that  during  the  prevalence  of  scorbutus  and  ague  in 
the  Trans-Caucasian  province  of  the  B'ack,Sea,  quinine  some- 
times entirely  lost  its  powers.  When  no  very  prominent  scor- 
butic affections  were  present,  he  administered  one  ounce  of  salt 
in  water,  in  two  doses  daily,  during  the  absence  of  the  apyrexia. 
In  patients,  in  whom  the  paroxysms  were  incomplete,  very 
abundant  sweating  followed,  the  skin  resumed  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, and  the  various  other  signs  of  amendment  followed, 
the  disease  becoming  cured  in  a  few  days,  and  the  dose  having 
to  be  diminished.  In  cases  in  which  the  improvement  was  only 
partial,  quinine  now  became  more  efficacious.  Of  one  hundred 
and  three  oases,  seventy  were  completely  cured,  and  the  others 
ameliorated. — Rankin's  Abstract  of  Medical  Sciences,  No.  25. 
January  to  July,  1857;  p.  36.    Smith's  Jahrb.,  No.  6.     1856. 

Dr.  Hutchison,  of  Brooklyn,  has  placed  on  record  twenty-two 
cases  of  intermittent  fever,  which  were  treated  with  salt.  "The 
dose  in  which  the  salt  was  given  varied  from  eight  to  twelve 
drachms  during  the  apyrexia.  At  first  eight  drachms  were 
given,  but  the  amount  was  subsequently  increased  to  nine,  ten, 
and  even  twelve  drachms  in  one  instance,  with  obvious  benefit. 
Children  required  somewhat  larger  proportional  doses  than 
adults.  Mucilage  of  elm  was  selected  as  the  vehicle,  on  account 
of  its  convenience,  and  because  it  sufficiently  disguised  the 
remedy,  which  was  deemed  a  matter  of  importance,  for  it  would 
have  lost  much  of  its  efficacy,  or  have  been  repudiated  altogether! 
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bad  the  patients  known  they  were  taking  simply  common  salt. 
The  following  was  the  formula  .used  : 

R — Chloride  sodium 3iij. 

Ulmi  pulv Jiij. 

Aq.  bullientis fjviij. 

Infuse  two  hours  and  strain. 

This  forms  a  saturated  solution.  Dose,  a  teaspoon ful  every 
two,  three  or  four  hoars,  so  that  five  or  six  doses  may  be  taken 
daring  the  a  pyrexia.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  precede 
its  employment  by  evacuants,  because  the  patients  had  recently 
used  such  remedies  during  their  former  attacks ;  and,  moreover, 
Dr.  Hutchison  preferred  to  use  the  salt  alone,  because  its  real 
value  c:>uld  thus  be  better  determined.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
precede  the  use  of  the  salt  as  an  antiperiodic  by  emetics  or 
cathartics,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose,  in 
ordinary  cases,  than  the  same  remedy  administered  in  emetic 
doses,  which  will  usually  produce,  also,  moderate  cathersis.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  remedy  was  well  tolerated  by  the  stomach, 
nausea  or  vomiting  having  occurred  in  but  four  instances. 
Pour  cases  also  had  moderate  alvine  evacuations,  unattended 
with  pain.  There  was  considerable  thirst  in  every  case,  but  no 
other  unpleasant  effects.  When  given  in  the  above  manner 
(dissolving  it  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible),  it  is 
less  likely  to  disturb  the  stomach  than  the  same  or  even  a  less 
amount  would  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  solvent.  The  taste 
was  objected  to  by  some,  while  others  disliked  it  much  less  than 
quinia.     The  following  are  Dr.  Hutchison's  conclusions  : 

1.  Although  inferior  to  chincona  and  its  preparations,  it  yet 
forms  a  very  good  substitute  for  them  in  intermittent  fever* 
having  failed,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  to  produce  a  speedy 
suspension  of  the  paroxysms  in  31.8  per  cent  of  the  cases  only ; 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  it  may  be  substituted  for 
quinine. 

2.  It  may  be  used  instead  of,  and,  indeed,  preferably  to,  qui- 
nine. First,  in  cases  not  unfrequently  met  with,  where  the  latter 
remedy  is  forbidden  by  the  very  unpleasant  nervous  and  cere- 
bral symptoms  it  produces  (delirium,  tinnitus  aurium,  cepha- 
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lalgia,  faintness,  Ac),  an  example  of  whioh  I  have  rocently  seen 
in  the  New  York  Hospital,  wheto  sulphate  of  copper  was  substi- 
tuted. Thirdly,  it  is  commended  on  the  score  of  economy,  which 
is  a  consideration  of  importance  to  the  poor  especially,  who  are 
now,  in  a  measure,  debarred  from  the  use  of  quinia  by  its  high 
price.  And,  fourthly,  it  is  always  at  hand,  whilst  quinia  some- 
times can  not  bo  obtained. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  more  energetic  in  curing  ague  than 
any  of  the  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics  commonly  used  for  that 
purpose,  excepting  bark,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preferred  to 
arsenic,  which  has  been  ranked  by  M.  Andal,  Prof.  Wood,  aad, 
indeed,  most  other  authorities,  next  in  value  to  quinia.  And, 
moreover,  I  think  arsenic  should  never  be  used  until  after 
quinia  and  common  salt  have  failed  to  do  good,  on  account  of  its 
unpleasant,  and  sometimes  disastrous  consequences,  to  the  gen- 
eral system  and  stomach,  and  the  increased  facilities  it  affords 
for  using  the  remedy  as  a  toxicological  agent/' 

NO.  37 — NITRIC  ACID. 

Dr.  George  Mendenhall,  of  Cincinnati,  called  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  use  of  nitric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittent fever  in  1854 ;  the  facts  upon  which  his  paper  was  based 
were  chiefly  derived  from  an  inaugural  dissertation  by  Dr.  £. 
T.  Bailey,  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  Bailey  states  that  in  the  section  of  country  in  which  he 
resides  there  is  a  large  portion  of  marshy  land,  and  therefore 
the  circumstances  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  autumnal 
fevers.  His  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  use  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  by  noticing  its  effects  in  a 
case  of  chronic  intermittent,  which  was  attended  with  profuse 
night-sweats,  and  for  which  complication  he  administered  the 
remedy.  In  this  case  there  had  been  daily  paroxysms  for  the 
preceding  five  days  \  night-sweats  profuse,  the  tongue  coated 
and  the  bowels  constipated.  Nitric  acid  was  given  in  doses  of 
six  drops,  diluted  with  water,  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  the  paroxysms  did  not  return  on  the 
following  day,  and  this  circumstance  induced  him  to  try  its 
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effect  in  other  cases  as  an  anti-periodic.  Since  that  time  he  has 
treated  over  ninety  cases  of  intermittent  fever  with  this  article 
with  remarkable  success.  Of  this  number  all  recovered  prom  ptly 
except  ten ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  unsuccessful  cases  the 
remedy  was  discontinued,  contrary  to  directions. 

Fifteen  of  the  whole  number  were  of  the  tortian  type,  and 
seventy-five  of  the  quotidian.  In  fifty  cases  there  was  no  re- 
turn  of  the  chili  after  commencing  the  use  of  the  acid.  The 
others  were  rarely  attended  by  more  than  one  paroxysm,  and 
in  no  case  by  a  third.  When  the  patient  had  a  paroxysm  after 
taking  the  medioin^  it  was,  in  every  case,  diminished  in  inten- 
sity and  in  duration. 

In  Dr.  Bailey's  practice  this  remedy  has  entirely  superseded 
every  other  article  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  the  parox- 
ysms of  intermittents.  His  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  give  from 
five  to  eight  drops  of  the  commercial  nitric  acid,  properly  diluted, 
once  in  six  hours,  without  regard  to  intermissions  or  exacerba- 
tions. Cathartics  and  alterants  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  certain  conditions  of  the  system;  but  so  far  as 
the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms  is  concerned,  the  acid  may  be 
given  without  any  preparation  of  the  system  whatever,  if  we 
choose  to  do  so. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 
October,  1854 ;  pp.  581,  582. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Thompson,  of  Arkansas,  has  recorded  in  tne  South- 
ern journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  August,  1857, 
the  successful  trials  of  nitric  acid  in  six  cases  of  intermittent 
fever,  in  which  the  customary  remedies  bad  failed.  In  one  case, 
in  which  there  was  monorrhagia,  a  powder,  consisting  of  one 
grain  of  opium  and  two  grains  of  sugar  of  lead  was  given  every 
two  hours,  until  the  discharge  subsided;  in  two  others,  blue 
moss  was  prescribed,  in  conjunction  with  the  acid,  and  in  the 
remaining  three  cases,  pills  of  sulphate  of  iron,  aloes  and  rhu- 
barb were  given  in  addition  to  the  acid.  He  recommends  one 
ounce  of  the  acid  to  be  diluted  with  six  ounces  of  water;  of  this, 
the  patient  is  to  take  one  drachm  in  an  ounce  of  water  every  two 
hours  during  the  intermission. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond  has  added  his  strong  testimony  to  the 
48 
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value  of  nitric  acid  in  intermittent  fever,  published  in  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Medical  Journal  for  February,  1861.  Dr. 
Hammond,  after  presenting  the  results  of  the  employment  of 
nitri;  acid,  in  tabular  form,  he  remarks : 

"The  table  forms  the  basis  of  a  report  made  about  four  years 
since  to  the  Surgeon -General  of  the  army,  and  has  never  been 
published.  The  cases  were  treated  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas  Terri- 
tory, in  the  post  hospital,  then  under  my  charge,  in  a  period  of 
six  weeks  in  the  summer.  Upon  referring  to  the  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  all,  forty-one  cases  were  treated,  ten  of  these 
being  of  the  quotidian  type,  and  thirty-one  of  the  tertian. 
Thirty-two  cases  were  treated  with  the  nitric  acid  and  nine 
wiih  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Of  the  cases  cured  by  nitric  acid, 
three  had  previously  used  quinine  without  effect,  and  of  those 
in  which  quinine  had  proved  successful,  nitric  acid  had  been 
employed  without  benefit  in  two,  and  in  one  other  had  to  be 
omitted  on  account  of  causing  nausea,  heart-burn,  ete. 

"  The  average  period  of  treatment,  before  the  disease  was  per- 
manently arrosted,  was  the  same  with  each  remedy — three  days. 
The  nitric  acid  was  uniformly  given  in  doses  of  ten  drops  (pro- 
perly diluted  with  water)  three  times  per  day,  the  quinine  in 
doses  of  eight  grains  three  times  a  day.  Besides  the  fact  that 
the  nitric  acid  was  equally  successful  with  quinine  in  arresting 
the  disease,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two  a' tides  is  80 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  former  substance  as  to  render  it  an  object 
of  importance  to  make  its  curative  properties  more  widely  known. 
Since  the  foregoing  cases  were  treated,  I  have  very  frequently- 
employed  nitric  acid  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
have  rarely  been  disappointed  in  my  expectations  of  its  curative 
action.  In  fact,  in  simple,  uncomplicated  intermittent,  I  seldom 
have  occasion  to  use  anything  else. 

"  In  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  consequent  upon  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  ague,  the  remedy  in  question  has,  in  ray 
hands,  proved  very  advantageous." 

These  facts  demonstrate  conclusively  that  nitric  acid  is  a 
most  valuable  substitute  for  quinine;  and  we  can  readly  con- 
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ceive,  by  a  reference  to  its  powerful  alterative  effects,  simulating 
even  those  of  mercury,  that  it  would  be  beneficial,  also,  in  re- 
mittent, typhoid  and  typhus  fevers.  Its  great  cheapness  and 
facility  of  administration,  added  to  its  most  energetic  and  de- 
cided effects,  should  lead,  at  least,  to  an  extended  trial  of  its  vir- 
tues by  the  profession. 


CASE  OF  INFANTILE  FEVEE. 

By  Z.  G.  MoElboy,  M.  D.,  Zanesvtile,  Ohio.  President  Muskingum  County  (Ohio) 

Medical  Society. 

Willie  Spurgeon,  aged  ten  months,  refused  the  breast,  and 
became  very  restless,  fretful  and  feverish,  17th  of  October  last. 
Had  frequent  discharges  from  bowels,  excessively  foetid. 
Mother  is  convalescing  from  typhoid-malarial  fever.  Child 
nursed  during  her  illness.  While  the  mother's  temperatures 
were  higher  than  natural,  she  had  an  abundant  flow  of  milk. 
As  she  became  convalescent  the  milk  was  greatly  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  the  child  was  then  fed  from  the  table  to  make  up 
deficiency.  Passed  a  bad  night.  Next  day  mother  gave  it 
small  doses  of  castor  oil  and  paregoric,  as  she  thought  the 
baby  had  the  flux.  Yery  restless  and  irritable  all  day  (18th), 
and  another  bad  night. 

October  19th — Saw  child  first  time.  Bowels  still  very  loose, 
and  smell  so  bad  as  to  make  the  mother  sick  at  stomach.  Has 
lost  flesh  rapidly.  Tongue  coated ;  breath  very  strong.  Pulse 
rapid,  though  not  timed,  owing  to  its  restlessness.  Has  nursed 
very  little  since  it  was  taken  sick.  Had  not  vomited  any. 
Temperature  101. 

Diagnosis. — Nutrition  wholly  arrested,  as  attested  by  its 
refusal  of  food.  Destructive  metamorphosis  proceeding  far  too 
rapidly,  as  attested  by  the  increased  temperature;  and  of  albu- 
menoid  tissues,  as  attested  by  the  extreme  foetor  of  the  debris 
in  the  discharges.  Though  bowels  were  still  very  loose,  there 
was  partial  retention  of  the  debris  of  tissue  metamorphosis,  as 
evidenced  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  restlessness  and  irri- 
tability. 
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Prescription. — Carbolic  acid,  gr.  v;  miiit  water  and  simple 
syrup,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Teaspoonfui  every  four  hoars. 
Warm  bath  in  the  evening.  The  object  of  the  carbolic  acid  was 
to  oxydize  the  tissue  debris,  and  thus  render  it  harmless,  and  to 
retard  tissue  metamorphosis. 

October  20 — Child  passed  a  very  bad  night.  Passages  from 
bowels  diminished  in  frequency,  and  did  not  smell  so  bad ;  was 
improved  in  character.  Tongue  still  furred;  breath  bad;  did 
not  take  the  breast.  Temperature  100}.  Pulse  still  rapid ; 
pupils  very  sluggish  and  dilated.  Loss  of  flesh  very  perceptible 
since  19th.  Destructive  metamorphosis  somewhat  diminished, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fall  of  half  a  degree  of  temperature ;  reten- 
tion of  tissue  metamorphosis,  as  evidenced  by  the  cerebral 
symptoms ;  considerable  interference  with  tissue  changes  in  the 
great  nerve  masses,  particularly  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
as  evidenced  by  the  state  of  the  pupils.  Nutrition  still  entirely 
suspended. 

Prescription. — Warm  bath  immediately.  Two  teaspoonsfal 
castor  oil  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  bath.  .  Carbolic  acid  mix- 
ture every  six  hours. 

21st — Patient  better  this  morning.  Oil  operated  freely,  and 
discharges  were  quite  natural.  Slept  some,  but  was  still  very 
fretful.  Pupils  very  large  and  sluggish;  pulse  slower  and 
fuller;  temperature  99}. 

Diagnosis. — Nutrition  still  at  a  stand  still.  Tissue  waste  still 
too  large,  as  evidenced  by  the  temperature. 

Prescription. — Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  x,  powders  number  vj.  One 
powder  three  times  a  day,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  retard 
tissue  changes  or  destructive  metamorphosis,  and  thus  reduce 
temperature,  and  furnish  power  to  the  pupils.  Warm  bath  in 
the  evening.    Carbolic  acid  mixture  morning  and  evening. 

October  22d — Patient  greatly  improved.  Slept  well  night 
before.  Was  decidedly  better  after  the  first  powder,  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  all  day.  Commenced  picking  at  a  cracker 
to-day,  and  takes  all  the  milk  the  mother  can  supply.  Pupils 
contract  promptly.    Temperature  98}.     Tongue   cleaning  up 
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rapidly.    Breath  no  longer  foetid.    Bowels  altogether  natural. 
Pulse  nearly  natural. 

Diagnosis. — The  Dover's  powder  fulfilled  expectations.  Nutri- 
tion resumed,  and  waste  and  repair  about  equalized  (tissue 
making). 

Prescription. — Continued  Dover's  powder  every  six  hours. 
Requested  carbolic  acid  to  \>e  discontinued,  but  mother  informed 
me  it  was  all  gone.    Warm  bath  again  in  the  evening. 

October  23d — Patient  still  better.  Temperature  98.  Qlept 
well.  Is  no  longer  restless  or  fretful.  Pupils  natural.  Took 
all  the  mother's  milk,  and  wanted  to  eat  at  table. 

No  medicine.    Case  dismissed. 

October  24 — Saw  patient's  mother  in  passing.  Says  the  baby 
is  entirely  well. 

This  case  is  reported  because  it  is  deemed  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  The  cause  of  the  child's  illness  was,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  the  change  in  the  mother's  milk  during  her  sick- 
ness, which  was  characterized  by  much  the  same  symptoms, 
except  the  periodicity  in  her  case,  absent  in  the  child's.  Then 
the  philosophy,  diagnosis  and  treatment  were  all  point-blank ; 
and  looking  at  it  from  the  the  termination,  partook  of  that 
certainty  always  gratifying  in  the  retrospection  of  any  case. 

The  bilious  symptoms  of  the  old  style  practice  were  strikingly 
prominent,  and  yet  it  was  treated  without  mercurials,  or  any 
uncertainty,  during  its  progress. 

A  SOMEWHAT  SIMILAR  CASE  IN  AN  ADULT. 

Mrs.  B.,  aged  thirty-eight;  robust  and  hearty;  four  children. 
October  27,  1868,  10  o'clock  a.  m. — Has  been  sick  since  yester- 
day. Partook  largely  of  cream  and  mush  for  supper  the  night 
previous.  Bowel  complaint  came  on  latter  part  of  the  night. 
Is  intolerably  offensive.  Yery  tender  bowels,  with  but  little 
pain.     Pulse  full,  quick  and  strong.    Temperature  108. 

Diagnosis. — Excessive  tissue  metamorphosis,  as  evidenced  by 
the  high  temperature  and  excited  circulation. 
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Prescription, — Crystals  carbolic  acid,  gr.  xv;  mint  water  and 
syrup,  of  each  one  ounce.  Teaspoonful  every  four  hours,  to 
ozydize  tissue  debris,  and  render  it  harmless.  And  as  it  was 
passing  off  by  the  bowels,  in  the  form  of  painless  diarrhoea,  it 
was  not  interfered  with. 

Recalled  to  the  case  at  half  past  five  o'clock  p.  M.  Found  tha 
patient  with  violent  pain  in  the  bowels.    Came  on  about  noon. 

Diagnosis, — Excessive  tissue  change  in  the  nerve  masses  sup- 
plying dynamic  force  to  the  abdomen. 

Prescription. — By  hypodermic  injection,  J  gr.  morphia,  in 
solution,  over  the  bowels.  Continued  carbolic  acid  mixture.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  patient  was  perfectly  easy,  except  back- 
ache. Permitted  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  without  milk  or  cream, 
and  piece  of  light  bread,  for  supper ;  but  no  toast,  that  giving 
rise  to  flatulence,  and  was  inappropriate  in  that  case  just  then. 

Eight  o'clock  p.  m. — Patient  very  comfortable  Backache 
gone.  Continued  carbolic  acid  mixture  through  the  night  as 
she  awoke,  with  instructions,  if  pain  returned,  to  take  one  or 
more  pills,  valerianate  of  morphia  J  gr. 

October  28th,  a.  m. — Patient  slept  considerable.  Only  one 
motion  from  bowels  during  the  night.  Three  small  ones  after 
daylight.  No  bad  smell.  Took  two  small  pills  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    Temperature  100.    Pulse  much  less  excited. 

Diagnosis. — Tissue  metamorphosis  greatly  diminished,  as  evi- 
denced by  decline  in  temperature,  due  to  both  carbolic  acid  and 
morphia,  probably. 

Prescription, — Tablespoonful  Bochelle  salts  in  a  tumbleiful  of 
water  in  the  morning.     Milk  and  bread  dinner. 

Five  o'clock  p.  m. — Patient  dressed  and  sat  up  in  an  easy 
chair  in  her  parlor.  No  pain  or  soreness  left.  Wanted  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  little  bit  of  steak  for  supper,  which  was  given  her. 
Case  dismissed. 
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A  CURB  FOB  HEADACHE. 
By  Gboros  Kbxnion,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  P. 

I  am  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  profession 
a  very  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  remarkable  cure 
for  many  kinds  of  headache.  I  have  not  the  least  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  this  remedy,  nor,  indeed,  am  I  at  all  aware  who 
was  its  originator  j  but  I  believe  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  pro- 
fession generally;  and  having  used  it  for  nearly  twelve  months 
in  a  very  largo  number  of  cases,  and  very  rarely  without  afford- 
ing immediate  relief,  I  am  desirous  of  making  it  more  generally 
known.  \I  heard  of  it  from  a  gentleman  whom  I  was  attend- 
ing last  year,  and  who  told  me  that  he  thought  it  was  used  by 
a  French  physician.  If  this  should  come  under ^his  notice,  L 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  .inducing  him  to  drop  his 
incognito,  so  tbat  he  may  receive  the  thanks  of  many  to  whom 
he  has  hitherto  been  an  unknown  benefactor. 

The  remedy,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  simple :  it  is  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  solution.  Its  mode  of  application  is  no 
less  simple.  A  small  quantity  of  the  solution  (about  two 
drachms)  is  poured  upon  cotton  wool,  with  which  a  small, 
wide-mouthed,  glass-stoppered  bottle  is  half  filled.  This,  of 
course,  absorbs  the  fluid ;  and  when  the  remedy  has  to  be  used, 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  applied  closely  (so  that  none  of 
the  volatile  vapor  may  escape)  to  the  temple,  or  behind  the  ear, 
or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  so  held  from  three 
to  five  or  six  minutes.  After  it  has  been  applied  for  a  minute 
or  two  a  sensation  is  felt  as  if  several  leeches  were  biting  the 
part;  and  after  the  lapse  of  two,  three  or  four  minutes  more  the 
smarting  and  pain  become  rather  severe,  but  subsides  almost 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  bottle.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  any  redness  of  the  skin  is  produced.  The  effect  of  this 
application,  as  I  have  said,  is  generally  immediate.  It  may  be 
re-applied,  if  necessary,  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 

The  class  of  headaches  in  which  this  remedy  is  chiefly  useful 
is  that  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  wide  term  of  'nervous.' 
Thus  neuralgic  headache,  periodic  headache,  hysterical  head- 
ache, and  even  many  kinds  of  dyspeptic  headache,  are  almost 
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invariably  relieved  by  it ;  and  although  the  relief  of  a  symptom 
is  a  very  different  affair,  of  coarse!  from  the  removal  of  its 
cause,  yet  no  one  who  has  witnessed  (and  who  of  us  has  not 
seen  ?)  the  agony  and  distress  occasioned  by  severe  and  repeated 
headache  but  must  rejoice  in  having  the  power  of  affording 
relief  in  so  prompt  and  simple  a  manner. 

As  regards  the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy,  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  form  a  certain  opinion ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  sedative  effect  of  the  vapor  of  the  bisulphi  le, 
absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  acting  upon  the  superficial 
nerves  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  remarks  of  M. 
Delpech  point  out  very  clearly  the  remarkable  prostration  of 
the  whole  nervous  system  produced  in  workmen  who,  in  cer- 
tain manufactures,  are  exposed  to  the  vapor  arising  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  and  we  can  readily  understand 
that  a  somewhat  similar  effect,  upon  a  small  scale,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  this  vapor  to  a  limited  portion  of 
the  surface. — British  Medical  Journal. 


PREVENTION  OP  BEA-SIOKNESS. 
By  Fordyoi  Babkhr,  M.  D. ,  New  York. 

The  following  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  sea-sickness 
were  first  written  some  years  ago  for  a  gentleman  whose  busi- 
ness required  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  often,  and  who  was 
always  kept  in  his  room  by  severe* sea  sickness  during  the  whole 
voyage.  By  implicitly  following  the  directions  given,  he  has 
suffered  very  little  from  sickness,  and  has  been  able  to  go  on 
deck  by  the  second  or  third  day,  and  has  been  entirely  exempt 
from  sickness  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  They  have 
since  been  copied  many  times,  and  their  value  thoroughly 
tested.  The  trouble,  however,  is,  that  most  persons  do  not 
appreciate  how  much  easier  it  is  to  prevent  sea-sickness  than  to 
cure  it;  and  so  none  but  those  who  have  before  suffered  will 
thoroughly  carry  out  the  directions,  and,  neglecting  some  of 
them,  are  disappointed  in  the  results : 

1.     Have  every  preparation  made  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  starting,  so  that  the  system  may  not  be  exhausted  by 
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overwork  and  want  of  sleep.     This  direction  is  particularly 
important  for  ladies. 

2.  Eat  as  hearty  a  meal  as  possible  before  going  on  board. 

3.  Go  on  board  sufficiently  early  to  arrange  such  things  as 
may  be  wanted  for  the  first  day  or  two,  so  that  they  may  be 
easy  of  access ;  then  undress  and  go  to  bed  before  the  vessel 
gets  under  weigh.  The  neglect  of  this  rule,  by  those  who  are 
liable  to  sea-sickness,  is  sure  to  be  regreted. 

4.  Eat  regularly  and  heartily,  but  without  raising  the  head 
for  at  least  one  or  two  days.  In  this  way  the  habit  of  digestion 
is  kept  up,  the  strength  is  preserved,  while  the  system  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  constant  change  of  equilibrium. 

5.  On  the  first  night  out  take  some  mild  laxative  pills,  as, 
for  example,  two  or  three  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pills. 

Most  persons  have  a  tendency  to  become  constipated  at  sea, 
although  diarrhoea  occurs  in  a  certain  percentage.  Constipa- 
tion not  only  results  from  sea-sickness,  but  in  turn  aggravates 
it.  The  reason  has  already  been  given  why  cathartics  should 
not  be  taken  before  starting.  The  effervescing  laxatives,  like 
the  Seidlitz,  or  the  solution  of  the  citrate  of  magnesia,  taken  in 
the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  are  bad  in  sea-sickness. 

6.  After  having  become  so  far  habituated  to  the  sea  as  to  be 
able  to  take  your  meals  at  the  table  and  to  go  on  deck,  never 
think  of  rising  in  the  morning  until  you  have  eaten  something, 
as  a  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge,  or  a  cap  of  coffee  or  tea,  with 
sea  biscuit  or  toast. 

7.  If  subsequently,  during  the  voyage,  the  sea  should  become 
unusually  rough,  go  to  bed  before  getting  sick.  It  is  foolish  to 
dare  anything  when  there  is  no  glory  to  be  won,  and  something 
may  be  lost — New  York  Medical  Journal. 


Prevention  of  Sickness  from  Chloroform. — A  writer  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  says  that  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  in 
water,  given  as  -a  drink  to  patients  previous  to  being  anaesthe- 
tized, effectually  counteracts  the  tendency  to  vomit,  which  is  so 
annoying  an  accompaniment  to  most  operations.  The  remedy 
has  at  least  the  claim  of  simplicity,  and  deserves  to  be  tried. 
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REVIEWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.  By  William  Aitkbic,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  fcdinburg.  Edited  by  Meredith 
Clymer,  M.  D  ,  with  large  additions.  Second  American  from  the  fifth  London 
edition,  carefully  revised  and  improved,  in  two  large  volumes.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1868.  [For  sale  byFrary,  Cowan  &  Krath,  book- 
sellers, St.  Louis.] 

No  better  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  great  work  can  be 
adduced  than  that  a  second  edition  is  so  soon  called  for.  The 
first  American  edition  was  out  of  print  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  after  publication. 

The  present  edition,  besides  being  thoroughly  revised  by  the 
author^  is  edited  with  specral  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Amer- 
ican practitioner;  it  contains  many  additions  to  the  author's 
tezt;  and  thirty-six  new  articles,  several  of  them  on  subjects 
now  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  any  text-book  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  The  new  matter  thus  added  by  the  American 
editor  being  equal  to  over  five  hundred  pages  of  the  London 
edition,  comprising  in  part  the  following  subjects : 

Camp  Measles;  Spinal  Symptoms  in  Typhoid  Fever;  Prog- 
nosis and  Diagnosis  of  Typhoid  Fever;  Chronic  Malarial  Tox- 
emia; Pernicious  Remittent  Fever;  Typho-Malarial  Fever; 
Chronic  Camp  Dysentery;  Cholera  Morbus;  Cholera  Infantum; 
Hereditary  Syphilis;  Corpulence;  Gonorrheal  Rheumatism; 
Delirium  of  Inanition;  Chronic  Alcoholism;  Epidemic  Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis;  Progressive  General  Paralysis;  Acute  Cen- 
tripetal Paralysis ;  MyoSclerosic  Paralysis ;  Physical  Diagnosis 
of  Diseases  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  System;  Auscultation  in 
Health  and  Disease;  Irritable  Heart;  Disease  of  the  Heart,  how 
far  a  Disqualification  for  Military  Service;  Chronic  Pyemia; 
Capillary  Bronchitis;  Plastiq  Bronchitis;  Dilatation  of  the  Bron- 
chi; Sclerosis  of  the  Lung;  The  Inoculation  of  Tubercle;  Cura- 
bility of  Consumption ;  Acute  and  Rapid  Phthisis ;  The  Neuroses 
of  the  Larynx ;  Medication  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs  by  Atom- 
ized Fluids;  Syphiloma  of  the  Liver;  The  Neuroses  of  the 
Stomach;  Addison's  Keloid — Scleriasis;  Statistics  of  Trache- 
otomy. 

Dr.  Aitken's  work  is  truly  styled  the  "Science  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,"  and  deservedly  stands  at  the  head  of  all  modern 
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works  on  the  subject.  The  author  has  justly  aimed  at  giving 
as  fully  and  faithfully  as  he  could  the  ideas  and  the  views  of 
the  more  advanced  and  able  writers  of  the  present  time,  being 
ever  desirous  that  his  work  should  be  a  "representative  book  " 
of  the  medical  science  and  practice  of  the  day,  as  actually 
understood  and  followed  by  the  best  men  of  the  profession. 
The  American  profession  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Dr. 
Clymer  for  his  ability  in  adapting  the  work  to  American  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  for  the  large  and  valuable  additions,  which  of 
themselves  almost  constitute  a  volume. 

We  can  but  repeat  our  former  commendations,  and  unquali- 
fiedly recommend  it  to  our  readers.  The  publishers,  Messrs. 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  have  issued  the  work  in  their  best  style, 
which  is  unexcelled.     Price,  in  cloth,  $12 ;  in  leather,  $14. 

ON  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  especially  as  connected  with  Gout,  Emphysema  and 


Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Being  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  al  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
by  E.  Hkadlam  Grkknow.  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Western  General  Dispensary,  Ac.  Ac.  Philadelphia: 
Linsay  A  Blakiston.    1869.    [For  sale  by  Frary,  Cowan  A  Krath,  St.  Louis.] 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  demonstrate  the  frequently 
constitutional  charaoter  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  its  intimate 
association  with  many  other  diseases,  in  the ^  relation  either  of 
cause  or  of  consequence. 

In  the  earlier  lectures  the  author  has  endeavored  to  show, 
from  the  results  of  a  large  analysis  of  cases,  and  also  from  the 
history  of  many  individual  cases,  in  how  small  a  proportion  of 
bronchitic  patients  the  liability  to  suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis 
can  be  traced  exclusively  to  catarrh,  and  in  how  large  a  propor- 
tion it  can  be  referred  to  catarrh  only  in  connection  with  one 
of  three  internal  predisposing  causes:  namely,  long  standing 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  some  form  of 
dyscrasia,  or  previous  illness  of  some  other  hind.  Tho  gouty 
dyscrasia  is  shown  to  be,  of  all  others,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  chronic  bronchitis.  The  fifth  and  sixth  lectures  deal 
with  the  subject  of  pulmonary  emphysema ;  showing  from  an 
analysis  of  cases,  and  also  from  detailed  cases,  that  emphysema 
is  frequently  hereditary ;  that  it  is  frequently  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gouty  dyscrasia ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  not  unfre- 
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quently  developed,  in  these  circumstances,  previous  to  the  exist- 
ence of  chronic  bronchitis.  These  facts,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
prove  the  mainly  constitutional  character  of  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema, and  lead  to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  degeneration 
of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  which  predisposes  them  to  yield  to 
mechanical  causes  of  distension,  in  coughing  or  otherwise,  ia 
often  a  result  of  the  gouty  dyscrasia.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
lectures,  the  relations  between  bronchitis  and  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  fully  considered.  Bronchitis  is  shown  to  be  a  fre- 
quent sequel  to  diseases  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart;  whilst  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  itself  a  direct  cause  of  disease  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart. 

The  practical  conclusion  suggested  by  the  work  is,  that  the 
first  step  towards  the  successful  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis must  be  the  discovery  and,  in  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  removal,  or  alleviation,  of  the  internal  condition  which,  in 
so  many  cases,  is  the  remote  oause  of  the  patient's  ailment. 

The  work  is  so  fully  up  to  the  present  state  of  medical  science, 
and  the  diseases  treated  of  so  great  importance,  that  no  phy- 
sician can  well  afford  to  do  without  it.  We  most  cordially 
rec6mmend  it  to  our  readers.    Price,  $2  25. 

THE  U8E  OF  *HB  LARYNGOSCOPE  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT.    8eoond 

edition,  with  additions,  and  an  Essay  on  Hoarseness,  Loss  of  Voice,  and  Stridulous 
Breathing  in  relation  to  Nervo- Muscular  Affections  of  the  Larynx.  By  Morsll 
Mackenzie,  M.  D. ,  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  J.  Solen  Cohen,  M.  D.,  and  illustrated  by  two  lithographic 
plates  and  fifty-one  engravings  on  wood.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  A  Blakiston.  1809. 
[For  sale  by  Frary,  Cowan  &  Erath,  St.  Louis.] 

This  is  a  valuable  book  in  the  use  and  application  of  the 
laryngoscope,  and,  owing  to  the  great  experience  of  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie with  the  instrument,  stands  deservedly  at  the  bead  of  all 
works  on  the  subject.  It  seems  strange  that  it  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  an  instrument  was  invented 
for  examining  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  during  life,  and  that 
even  then,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  that  any  practical 
use  was  made  of  such  invention.  But  now  tbat  its  application 
is  so  fully  known,  it  has  become  a  most  valuable  aid  in  diagnos- 
ing all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  larynx.  The  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  of  this  work  in  England  lately  has  required  of  the 
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American  editor  a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  There  is  also 
incorporated  in  the  present  work  the  author's  recent  Essay  on 
Hoarseness,  Loss  of  Voice  and  Stridulous  Breathing,  and  some 
other  notices  of  diseases  of  the  vocal  organs.  There  is  also 
added  some  explicit  instructions  with  regard  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  laryngeal  instruments,  and  the  diseases  in  which  the 
same  may  be  employed  to  aid  in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
The  work  is  elegantly  illustrated,  and  in  every  respect  full  and 
complete.  The  reputation  of  the  American  editor,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Cohen,  who  has  made  many  valuable  suggestions,  will  add 
much  to  its  value,  as  well  as  our  willingness  to  recommend  it  to 
our  readers.  The  publishers  have  presented  it  in  their  usual 
elegant  style.    Price,  ?3. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  By  Sir 
Hknby  Thompson.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.  1869.  [For  sale  by 
Frary,  Cowan  A  Krath,  St.  Louis.] 

This  is  a  compendium  of  the  author's  lectures,  delivered  at 
the  University  College  Hospital,  London,  and  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Lancet,  now  systematically  arranged,  so  as  to 
place  the  subject  fully  before  the  reader.  The  various  diseases 
and  methods  of  cure,  both  medical  and  surgical,  of  the  urinary 
organs  are  illustrated  in  that  plain,  practical  style  for  which 
the  author  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

The  lectures  on  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  retention  of 
urine  are  particularly  interesting.  To  the  surgeon  the  book  is 
especially  valuable,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
to  our  readers. 

SUPERSTITION  AND  FORCE,  ESSAYS  ON— THE  WAGER  OF  LAW— THE 
WAGER  OF  BATTLE— THE  ORDEAL— AND  TORTURE.  By  Hxnby  C.  L*a. 
Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.    1868. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  and  valuable  books,  the  result  of 
long  and  earnest  study  and  research.  Its  aim  is  to  group 
together  facts,  so  that  they  may  present  certain  phases  of 
human  society  and  progress,  which  are  not  without  interest  for 
the  student  of  history  and  of  man.  As  a  work  of  curious  in- 
quiry on  certain  points  of  obsolete  laws  and  customs,  it  con. 
tains  facts  which  could  only  be  found  by  searching  numerous 
volumes.     To  the  historical  student  especially  will  Mr.  Lea's 
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work  be  useful,  while  to  the  general  reader  much  valuable  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  its  pages. 

PRONOUNCING  MEDICAL  LEXICON.  Containing  the  correct  pronunciation  and 
definition  of  terms  used  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  also  containing 
abbreviations  used  in  prescriptions,  and  list  of  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes.  By  <J- 
H.  Clkavkland.  M.  D.  Eleventh  edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 
1868.     [For  sale  by  Frary,  Cowan  A  Krath,  St.  Louis.] 

We  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  really  valu- 
able little  book.  Compact,  yet  comprehensive,  and  just  the 
thing  to  be  kept  constantly  on  the  physician's  table  for  ready 
reference.  The  present  is  a  new  and  improved  edition.  Price, 
$1  25. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  DOSE  AND  SYMPTOM  BOOK.  Containing  doses  and  uses  of 
all  the  principal  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  and  Officinal  Preparations.  By  Jos. 
H.  Wythxs,  M.  D.  Eighth  edition.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1869. 
[For  sale  by  Frary,  Cowan  &  Krath,  St.  Louis.] 

The  favor  with  which  this  little  manual  has  been  received, 
and  the  large  number  of  copies  sold,  is  evident  proof  of  its 
utility  and  value.  It  gives  the  doses  of  all  the  articles  of  medi- 
cine used,  and  offers  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form  much 
valuable  information,  especially  useful  from  the  easy  and  ready- 
manner  of  reference.  Every  one  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
Prioe,  $1. 


Warm  Clothing. — In  choosing  a  warm  dress,  get  it  as  light 
as  you  can.  Think  how  lightly  animals  which  have  to  endure 
great  cold  are  clothed.  What  is  lighter  than  feathers  or  fur  ? 
A  bear  can  thus  teach  us  a  lesson  of  civilized  science,  and  a 
goose  can  impart  wisdom.  For  warmth,  weight  is  needless,  and 
for  equal  warmth  it  is  a  positive  hindrance,  since  a  heavy  dress 
adds  the  heat  of  pressure  to  that  of  protection  to  those  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  figure  upon  which  it  rests.  And  when 
you  wish  to  be  protected  from  wind  as  well  as  cold,  wear  under 
or  over  a  woolen  or  furry  fabric  the  thinnest  impervious  texture- 
you  can  get.  Then  you  have  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
with  which  the  animals  of  cold  climates  are  provided,  viz. :  thin 
skin  and  thick  feathers  or  hair. 
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MEDICAL    REPORTER. 
ST.  LOUIS,  FEBRUARY  1.  1869. 

The  Health  of  St.  Louis. — It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to 
all  that  the  health  of  our  fair  city  has  been  so  unprecedently 
good  for  the  last  six  months.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
whether  from  the  activity  of  the  Board  of  *  Health  since  the 
cholera  epidemic,  or  the  fact  of  that  epidemic  itself,  nothing  in 
the  form  of  disease  has  prevailed — nothing  but  the  mere  acci- 
dents to  health,  which  common  prudence  might  have  obviated. 
If  this  state  of  things  remain  much  longer,  say  the  doctors, 
what  shall  we  do  to  live  ?  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  profession 
should  be  which  subsists  on  *'  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir ;"  or, 
rather,  unfortunate  that  mankind  is  as  it  is,  to  be  infirm  at  all. 
However,  let  us  rejoice  that  poor  humanity  has  some  respite 
from  its  sufferings,  and  that  while  so  few  are  dying  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  population  is  so  much  the  greater. 

There  has  been  only  one  alloy  to  our  perfect  happiness  in  this 
unwonted  condition  of  the  city — the  rumor  of  smallpox  in  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  the  appre- 
hension that  the  few  cases  which  have  straggled  into  our  midst 
may  give  rise  to  the  disease  here.  But  several  weeks  have 
glided  by  under  this  apprehension,  and  we  are  yet  free,  thanks 
to  our  perfect  health,  not  to  the  precaution  of  vaccination  ; 
for  our  vaccine  virus  has  run  out,  and  the  unprotected  are  sub- 
jected to  any  risk  that  may  chance  to  arise. 

We  do  not  know  why  physicians,  who  are,  at  certain  seasons, 
always  approached  by  the  public  for  this  very  purpose  of  vacci- 
nation, or  re  vaccination,  should  be  so  frequently  unprepared  to 
meet  the  demand,  which  is  sure  to  come.  The  very  excellent 
plan  proposed  by  the  health  officer  should  be  met  most  cordially 
by  the  profession,  and  if  so,  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  as  to  the 
use  of  the  virus  so  obtained;  further  than  that,  an  occasional 
return  to  the  original  virus  from  the  cow  should  be  made  by  the 
proper  official,  and  in  this  way  a  full  supply  would  always  be 
had;  or  another  plan   has   been   proposed,   to    refer    all   our 
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patients  to  one  individual  (in  part,  if  not  entirely,  a  member  of 
the  profession),  whose  duty  and  interest  it  would  be  to  keep 
constantly  on  hand  a  sufficient  and  pure  supply  of  the  virus. 

But  there  need  be  no  trouble  about  the  matter  at  all  if  each 
physician  took  care  of  his  own  supply  from  season  to  reason . 
Among  the  various  methods  resorted  to  to  preserve  vaccine 
virus,  we  know  of  none  better  than  the  old  fashioned  one  of 
hermetically  sealing  it  with  wax.  It  has  answered  our  pur- 
pose when,  in  numerous  instances,  we  have  6een  others  fail. 


Messrs.  Frary,  Cowan  <fc  Krath,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
M.  219  North  Fifth  street  (successors  to  Keith  &  Woods').— We 
were  much  pleased  with  a  visit  to  the  establishment  of  the 
above  firm.  The  reputation  of  the  house  (one  of  the  oldest 
book  houses  in  the  West)  is  too' well  known  to  require  addi- 
tional indorsement.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  medical,  scien- 
tific and  miscellaneous  books,  which  they  offer  at  very  low 
prices.  In  the  way  of  medical  works,  they  have  all  the  new 
books  noticed  in  the,  Repoetbb,  which  they  offer  at  publishers' 
prices.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  firm  to  our  friends 
for  their  patronage.  Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  and  faith- 
fully executed. 

Bdellatomy. — A  curious  practice  lately  introduced  in  Germany 

is  the  cutting  of  the  leech,  so  that  the  blood  will  flow  out  of  his 

body  as  fast  as  he  sucks  it  from  the  patient.  An  ounce,  or  even 
two  ounce*,  may  be  drawn  in  this  way  by  a  single  leech.  The 
spring  lancet  is  preferred,  though  a  thumb  lancet  will  answer. 
The  incision  is  made  in  the  side,  the  left  side  being  preferable, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  leech  has  nearly  filled  himself,  and 
just  before  he  is  ready  to  stop  sucking.  The  wound  is  kept  free 
from  coagulated  blood  by  a  warm  sponge,  or  even  by  injecting 
warm  water  into  the  wound.  If  from  rough  handling  the  leech 
falls  off,  it  takes  hold  again  without  difficulty.  The  process  has 
been  named  Bdelllatomy  (bdella,  a  leech).  At  first  sight  it  looks 
like  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  animal,  if  not  treating  him 
cruelly.  But  it  is  probably  just  the  reverse,  as  it  affords  him  an 
opportunity  to  feast  longer  on  his  rich  beverage,  without  giving 
any  noticeable  pain.  If  carefully  kept  in  clean  water,  the  same 
leech  may  be  repeatedly  applied,  and  incised  at  intervals  of  days 
or  weeks. — Exchange. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  CRYPTOGAMS,  FERMENTATION  AND 

DISEASE. 

By  J.  H.  Sauabdbt,  M.  D.f  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

If,  in  the  scale  of  organic  life,  animals  are  regarded  as 
higher  than  plants,  then  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  algals 
and  fungals  of  cryptogams  may,  in  some  respects,  be  consid- 
ered of  superior  dignity  to  phoenogams;  because,  in  those 
respects,  the  former  approximate  animals  more  closely  than  do 
the  latter.  For  instance,  in  many  cases  in  algae  and  fungi 
fecundation  is  performed  by  means  of  vitalized,  independently 
moving  cells,  called  spermatozoids,  resembling  in  office  and 
genisis  the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  The  vitalized  spores  (zoo- 
spores) seem  to  possess  both  an  animal  and  a  vegetable  life. 
They  move  about  freely  and  independently — like  the  cell  ani- 
mals— during  the  period  of  fecundation  and  that  of  organizing 
the  spherical  into  the  cylindrical  cell,  or  its  equivalent. 

They,  like  animals,  exhale  carbonic  acid.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  resemblance  between  their  nitrogenized  products  and 
those  of  animals.  Their  office,  like  that  of  animals,  is  in  the 
direction  of  disorganizing  organic  matter  instead  of  organiz- 
ing it. 

Zoospores  are  spores  which  possess  for  a  time  animalcular 
vitality.  They  seem  to  have  an  animal  as  well  as  a  vegetable 
life.  These  vitalized  spores  are  supposed  to  be  confined  mostly 
to  the  algae.  They  are  present,  however,  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied type  in  many  of  the  fungi. 
49 
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Spermatozoids  are  minute,  spore-like  bodies,  originating 
from  the  protoplasm  of  the  oell,  like  the  zoospores,  and  possess 
a  similar  power  of  animaloular  motion.  They,  in  caees  where 
they  have  been  traced,  are  produced  either  in  what  is  called  an 
antheridium,  and  escape  through  a  rupture ;  or  from  the  endo- 
ehrome  of  the  spore  oell.  They  perform  an  office  similar  to 
that  of  the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  They  enter  the  spore  coll 
or  zoospore  through  a  rupture,  and  impregnate  the  protoplasm 
or  endochrome  (the  unimpregnated  sporales  of  the  spore  cell). 
After  the  protoplasm  is  impregnated  a  new  membrane  is  formed 
around  it,  closing  up  the  rupture  through  which  entered  the 
spermatozoids. 

There  are  various  modes  by  which  the  sporales  are  organized 
into  cells,  after  impregnation,  which  are  described  further  on. 

After  the  spermatozoids  have  performed  the  offioe  of  impreg- 
nating the  spores  and  zoospores,  they  do  not  themselves  vegetate 
and  produce  their  species,  but  dry  up,  disintegrate  and  disap- 
pear. The  spores  make  no  progress,  and  retain  their  vitality 
but  a  short  time,  if  separated  from  the  spermatozoids ;  but  if 
mixed  with  them  they  soon  show  manifestations  of  vegetation, 
and  reproduce  their  species. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  many  cryptogams,  spores  vivified  by 
being  impregnated  by  bodies  corresponding  in  their  functions 
with  the  spermatozoa  of  animals,  and  to  some  extent  in  their 
geniaia.  The  primitive  and  simplest  form  of  all  vegetable  tis- 
sues is  the  simple  oell,  which  is  increased  either  by  the  division 
of  the  endoohrome  or  by  pullutation  from  the  sides,  as  in  the 
yeast  plant. 

A  spore  consists,  in  every  case,  of  one  or  more  cells,  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  membranes,  inolosing  a  gramous  mass, 
or  occasionally  inclosed  in  an  integument,  which  is  itself  com- 
posed of  cells. 

Germination  takes  place  by  the  extension  of  one  or  more  of 
the  constituent  membranes,  and  in  general  the  point  of  growth 
is  indifferent.  This  germination  (tubular)  either  produces  the 
plant  directly,  or  gives  rise  to  a  membranous  expansion  of  a 
peculiar  form  (or  cushion-like  swelling. — Prothallus)  which  in 
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due  time  bears  the  fruit.  Spermatozoids  in  fungi,  so  far  as 
known,  have  no  flagelliforni  appendages.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, animalcalar  form  and  motion.  Impregnation  takes  place 
immediately  by  simple  contact,  and  not  by  means  of  a  thread 
germinating  from,  as  from  a  pollen  grain. 

In  many  ftingals  growth  takes  place  from  the  tips  of  the 
threads  of  which  they  are  composed.. 

The  vital  spore  is  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  contents  of 
neighboring  cells. 

Amongst  algals  and  fungals  will  be  seen  apparent  infusoria 
existing  as  mere  vegetable  organs ;  performing  functions  under 
a  form  which  we  may  hunt  for  in  vain  among  the  higher  veg- 
etables. 

Here  occurs  a  form  of  spermatozoid  closely  resembling  the 
impregnatory  bodies  in  the  higher  animals.  These  spermato- 
roids  are  developed  in  perfect  freedom,  like  the  sporales  within 
the  mother  cell,  and  not  mere  appendages  attached  to  its  walls. 
They  are  endowed  with  vital  action,  similar  to  that  of  the  cilia 
so  common  to  mucous  surfaces. 

The  sporals  are  developed  from  the  unorganized  endoohrome. 
The  spores  within  are  ascus,  originate  in  the  same  way  from 
the  unorganized  protoplasm. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  both  plants  and  animals  arise  from 
ftragi  and  algae.  There  are  two  mqdes  of  propagation  amongst 
algae  and  fungi;  the  one  by  zoospores  and  the  other  by  inactive 
spores. 

A  tetraspore  is  a  sort  of  bud-like  spore.  Propagation  takes 
place  by  the  simple  division  of  the  endoohrome,  by  transforma- 
tion of  particular  joints ;  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  endo- 
ohrome into  zoospores ;  by  pullulation  from  the  sides,  as  in  the 
alcoholic  or  cell  multiplication  in  the  yeast  plant ;  by  minute  . 
zoospoies  or  metamorphosed  joints  (confervacea)  by  large, 
active  spores  clothed  with  cilia;  by  large  quiescent  spores, 
and  by  the  simple  small  spore  arising  from  the  subdivision  of 
the  endoohrome. 

Zoospores  are  formed  in  various  ways ;  viz. :  from  a  division 
of  a  secondary  impregnated  endoohrome ;  from  the  union  of 
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two  endochromes  in  the  same  or  contiguous  threads;  and  from 
the  division  of  a  single  primary  endochrome. 

Spores  are  also  variously  formed ;  viz. :  by  the  conjugation  of 
two  distinct  individuals  (as  in  the  diatomes)  ;  by  the  union  of 
two  or  more  endochromes  in  the  same  or  different  individuals  ; 
and  by  the  division  of  a  single  endochrome. 

The  confervas  are  propagated  by  minute  zoospores  or  meta- 
morphosed joints. 

There  is  a  class  of  growths  much  resembling  the  conferv©, 
which  effect  mineral  solutions;  and  liquids  impregnated  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  organic  matter. 

These  are  mere  states  of  different  moulds,  which  may  occa- 
sionally be  indicated  in  the  act  of  bearing  normal  fruit.  Nor 
should  we  ioclude  those  merely  colorless  species  which  grow 
parasitically  on  dead  or  diseased  animals;  as  they  appear,  not- 
withstanding the  curious  phenomena  they  exhibit,  in  produc- 
ing zoospores,  for  they  are  really  states  of  fungi.  The  spores 
in  fungi  are  either  produced  naked  or  in  utricles  (asci). 

The  modes  of  fructification  are :  1st,  Sporophorous  (by  naked 
spores);  2d,  Ascigerous  (by  asci  containing  sporidia);  and  3d, 
Sporangia  (by  spore  cases  filled  with  spores). 

FERMENTATION — ITS  BEARING  UPON   DISEASE,  ETC. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  fermentation  is  a  vegetable 
process ;  that  certain  plants  of  a  low  type  are  developed  in  fer- 
menting bodies;  and  that  the  development  of  these  plants  is 
the  cause  and  not  a  consequence  of  such  fermentation.  This 
vegetation  is  collectively  known  as  the  yeast  plant,  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  variety.  Those  exciting  ordi- 
nary fermentation  belong  principally  to  the  genera  cryptocre- 
cus,  pennicillium,  aspugillus,  oidium,  mucor,  spheerothtecus,  etc. 

There  are  many  interesting  phenomena  connected  with  the 
various  stages  of  development  of  these  plants,  with  the  peculiar 
and  well-defined  changes  excited  during  particular  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  with  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  controlling 
their  propagation. 

The  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation  marks  that  part  of  the 
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vegetative  process  which  is  expended  in  cell  multiplication.  As 
soon  as  filamentous  development  begins,  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion is  ushered  in ;  and  the  formation  of  fertile  threads  and 
spores  is  attended  by  putrefactive  fermentation.  The  yeast 
plant  only  becomes  perfect— producing  fruit — when  it  is  in  the 
act  of  destroying  the  last  useful  proximate  organic  product 
that  is  formed  by  fermentation. 

Fermentation,  then,  is  a  process  merely  of  vegetable  devel- 
opment— a  resulting  condition  of  the  growth  of  certain  fungi 
and  algae— a  process  of  organization  on  the  one  hand  and  disor- 
ganization on  the  other. 

These  plants  have  three  successive,  well-defined  stages  in 
their  development,  eaoh  of  which  is  marked  by  a  particular 
kind  of  fermentative  action.  These  are  as  follows :  1st — Cell 
multiplication,  which  produces  the  vinous  fermentation,  form- 
ing alcohol  and  analogous  bodies.  2d — Filamentous  develop- 
ment, or  the  formation  of  myoelia,  which  produces  the  acetous 
fermentation,  forming  acid ;  and,  3d — Reproductive  develop- 
ment, or  the  formation  of  fertile  filaments  and  spores,  produc- 
ing putrefactive  fermentation,  resulting  in  a  destruction  of  the 
acid  formed  in  the  previous  fermentative  stage. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  present  the  interesting  fact 
that  these  fungoid  plants,  if  transplanted  into  an  amylacious  or 
saccharine  matrix  in  their  cellular  or  alcoholic  stages  of  devel- 
opment, excite  the  alcoholic  fermentation  only.  The  acetous 
fermentation  is  only  excited  when  these  cells  begin  to  unite  and 
form  themselves  into  filaments.  If  these  plants  are  trans- 
planted during  their  filamentous  stage  of  development  into 
saccharine  or  amylacious  matter,  they  only  produce  the  acetous 
fermentation,  without  conducting  the  amylaceous  or  saccharine 
products  through  the  intervening  vinous  stage.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  mature  plants.  They  only  excite  the  destruc- 
tive changes  before  mentioned.  Here  is  a  valuable,  practical 
principle  to  be  applied  by  the  brewer  and  distiller.  If  yeast  is 
so  made  that  it  contains  plants  only  in  the  cellular  stage  of 
development,  alcoholic  fermentation  alone  will  be  excited. 

If  it  contains  plants  both  in  the  cellular  and  filamentous 
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stages  of  growth,  both  the  alcoholic  and  acetic  fermentations 
will  be  excited,  and  less  aloohol  will  be  the  result.  If  it  con- 
tains plants  in  all  three  stages  of  development,  all  three  forms 
of  fermentation  will  be  excited,  and  the  result  will  be  destruc- 
tive to  quality  of  products  and  profits. 

The  valued  beverages — such  as  wine,  beer,  whisky,  brandy, 
&c. — are  remarkable  products  of  fermentation. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  making  bread,  the  production  of  vin- 
egar, and  all  the  changes  which  animal  and  vegetable  sub* 
stances  ubdergo,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  checking  and  pre* 
venting  these  changes,  and  thus  preserving  food  from  decay, 
also  depend  upon  the  principle  of  this  process.  Animal  and 
vegetable  substances  are  the  only  products  capable  of  fer- 
mentation. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  mineral  bodies  depend  on 
another  principle,  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  fermentation. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  for  this  principle  to  act  upon 
diseased  and  dead  tissues ;  and,  in  many  instances,  it  attacks 
those  which  appear  to  be  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  condition* 
Its  operation  is  to  disorganise  organic  matter,  or  to  reduce  its 
proximate  compounds  to  more  simple  and  readily  decomposable 
forms.  This  change  is  called  fermentation,  deoay  or  putrefac- 
tion. The  products  of  it  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitro- 
gen, and  their  various  simple  combinations  with  each  other, 
and  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  most  of  these  are 
gaseous,  some  are  liquid,  and  a  few  are  solid. 

Organic  snbstanoes  differ  much  in  their  tendency  to  undergo 
this  change.  All  require  moisture,  air  and  a  certain  degree  of 
temperature  before  they  can  come  under  its  influence. 

If  deprived  of  any  one  or  two  of  these,  they  are  not  influ- 
enced by  this  change ;  but,  all  being  present,  they  fell  the  more 
or  less  readily,  according  to  their  nature  and  composition,  under 
the  influence  of  the  principle  which  controls  fermentation  and 
decay.  Woody  fibres,  oils,  resins,  &o.9  are  preserved  in  the 
undecoraposed  condition  longer  than  muscle,  gluten,  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  ftc. 

The  complicated  juices  of  plants,  in  which  the  various  proad- 
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mate  principles  are  already  mixed  by  nature,  exhibit  the  finest 
specimens  of  fermentation!  suoh  as  the  sap  of  trees,  the  juices 
of  fruits  and  vegetables!  the  deooltion  of  leaves,  seeds,  &o.  It 
is  from  such  natural  mixtures  that  we  obtain  all  products  of 
fermentation  which  niankind  has  applied  to  useful  purposes. 

The  first  stage  is  oalled  the  vinous  fermentation,  because  it  is 
that  by  which  wine  is  produced ;  and  it  might,  with  propriety, 
be  oalled  the  alcoholic  stage,  because  through  it  alone  spirit  is 
formed,  not  only  in  wine,  but  in  every  other  liquor  containing 
spirit.  The  second  stage  is  named  the  acetous  fermentation, 
the  result  being  acid ;  and  the  last  the  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion, because  putridity  is  the  consequence. 

These  several  stages  usually  follow  each  other  in  the  order 
just  mentioned.  The  vinous  begins,  and  this,  after  a  time,  passes 
into  the  acetous  stage,  and  this  into  the  putrefactive. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables 
which  are  capable  of  udergoing,  properly,  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  are  starch,  dextrine  and  sugar.  This 
arranges  vegetable  matters  into  two  classes:  those  which  are 
capable  of  affording  fermented  liquors  and  those  which  are  not. 

In  nitrogenous  animal  matters  there  are  three  stages  in  the 
fermentative  process,  although  not  as  well  marked  as  those 
previously  mentioned.  These  may  be  called  the  ammoniacal, 
the  acid  and  the  putrefactive.  During  the  first  the  body 
becomes  strongly  alkaline,  and  large  quantities  of  almost  pure 
ammonia  are  evolved.  This  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  sweat- 
ing process  of  sheep  skins,  by  which  the  pores  are  opened  and 
the  wool  rapidly  separated.  The  skins  are  suspended  thickly 
in  a  close,  dark,  warm,  damp  room. 

In  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  room  becomes 
so  filled  with  pure  ammoniaoal  vapors  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  enter  it.  These  vapors  are  free  from  offensive  smell.  Dur- 
ing this  process  the  skins  become  loose,  and  the  wool  readily 
separates.  This  corresponds  to  the  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
amylaceous  matters. 

During  the  succeeding  stage  of  fermentation  hydrosulphurio 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (which  has  an  acid  reaction), 
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mixed  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  are  largely  evolved ;  and, 
daring  the  third  stage,  there  is  a  general  disintegration  and 
escape  of  matter  in  a  gaseous  form ;  this  is  the  most  offensive 
stage  in  the  process.  All  of  these  stages  are  grouped  under 
the  one  head — putrefaction  and  decay. 

The  products  of  the  process  are :  ammonia,  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, phosphide  of  ammoniam,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid  and  a  black  mould  or  humus.  Whenever  the 
human  system  becomes  acid,  or  the  acetous  fermentation  pre- 
dominates so  that  the  secretions  become  sour,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  arranging  of  cells  in  lines  forming  filaments  or 
fibers.  In  other  words,  the  fibrin  cells  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  become  developed  into  filaments  than  under  normal  condi- 
tions. There  is  also  a  tendency  for  the  filaments  formed  to 
contract  and  become  aggregated.  When  this  takes  place,  it 
produces  a  disposition  in  the  blood  to  clot.  These  aggregated 
filaments,  not  being  able  to  circulate  freely  through  all  por- 
tions of  the  capillary  system,  tend  to  clog  up  the  minute  ves- 
sels in  the  unyielding  tissues.  The  capillaries  of  the  bones, 
periosteum,  cartilages  and  ligaments  being  surrounded  by  firm 
tissues,  have  little  chanoe  to  expand  freely,  like  the  other  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  and  consequently  are  less  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  free  circulation  of  suspended  and  aggregated  sol- 
ids. The  result  is,  the  flow  of  blood  through  them  is  impeded 
and  checked  by  the  aggregated  masses  of  adhesive  fibrin  cells 
and  of  the  excess  of  fibrin  filaments,  thereby  damming  up  the 
little  channels,  producing  local  congestions  and  inflammation  in 
these  unyielding  tissues.  The  pathological  result,  is  that  large 
class  of  abnormal  conditions  known  under  the  names  of  rheu- 
matic and  gouty  affections. 

The  primary  causes  may  be  as  various  as  the  abnormal  states 
produced ;  yet  the  system  is  uniformly  acid. 

The  primary  causes  are  obscure.  They  all,  however,  result 
in  one  primary  pathological  condition;  which  is  general  or  sys- 
temic aoidity. 

The  aoidity  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  local  lesions  and 
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derangements  known  as  gout  and  rheumatism.  Acidity  always 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  filamentous  development  in  cells.  It 
is  not  a  normal  or  healthy  condition,  and  is  the  pathological 
mark  toward  which — in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases — we 
should  aim  our  remedies. 

When  the  acetous  condition  or  fermentation  has  been  excited, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  control  or  check  it.  The 
first  impression  would  be  that  this  might  readily  be  accom- 
plished by  the  free  use  of  alkalies.  A  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  fermentative  processes  will  satisfy  us  that  alkalies 
only  neutralize  the  acids  already  formed,  while  it  has  little 
influence  in  checking  the  activity  in  the  system  of  that  develop- 
ment agenoy  by  which  acid  is  constantly  being  formed.  Alka- 
lies are  mere  palliatives,  neutralizing  the  acid  as  it  is  developed. 
To  strike  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  it  is  neoessary  to  employ 
agents  which  will  check  the  further  formation  of  acid.  Our 
knowledge  of  fermentative  processes,  and  the  means  we  have 
of  controlling  and  checking  them,  happily  comes  to  our  aid  in 
this  crisis.  Sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphurio  acid,  and  the 
sulphites,  are  known  to  have  a  powerful  controlling  influence 
over  fermentative  processes.  We  also  know  that  in  some  cases 
of  obstinate  sour  stomachs,  when  alkalies  have  no  influence,  a 
lew  doses  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  will  check  this  condition  as  if 
by  magic. 

We  have  here  the  secret ;  the  rational. 

It  points  us  to  the  proper  means  for  combating  (acidity)  the 
proximate  cause  of  rheumatic  and  gouty  conditions.  Our  first 
effort  should  be  to  check  the  further  formation  of  aoid ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  neutralise  the  acid  already  formed  in  the  system.  The 
indications  as  to  treatment  are,  1st,.  Sulphuric  or  nitro-muriatio 
aoid  internally  and  by  baths  externally.  (The  sulphite  of  soda 
may  be  substituted).  2d,  The  free  use  of  alkalies  internally 
and  externally  to  neutralize  the  acids  already  formed.  This 
should  be  followed  by  the  vegetable  bitters,  which  impart  a 
prophylactic  impress  upon  the  gland  cell  system.  To  check  the 
formation  of  glucose  and  acid  in  the  juice  of  the  cane,  the  sugar 
manufacturer  drops  in  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphite  of  soda, 
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or  sulphite  of  lime,  as  soon  as  the  juice  is  expressed.  This  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  bodies  which  check  the  crystallization  of 
the  sugar.  The  wine  manufacturer  barns  sulphur  in  his  casks 
to  control  the  fermentative  process,  and  prevent  the  formation 
tion  of  acid. 

Many  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  human  organism,  con* 
nected  with  digestion  and  assimilation,  belong,  or  are  allied,  to 
fermentative  processes. 

Every  observing  physician  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  irritability  which  is  produced  in  the  mucous  membrane  * 
of  air  passages  by  the  free  use  of  organic  acids. 

They  are  also  familiar  with  the  peculiar  sour  condition  of  the 
system  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  diseases,  and  in  tubercular  states 
of  the  organism.  The  acid  condition  is  to  strong  that  it  can 
often  be  detected  by  the  odor  of  the  body.  This  condition  is 
often  produced  by  the  too  free  use  of  organic  acids ;  at  others  by 
functional  derangements,  by  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  trans- 
form too  much  of  the  food  into  the  acid.  In  such  states  of  the 
system  all  amylaceous  and  saccharine  food  should,  as  muoh  as 
possible,  be  avoided.  Physicians  are  more  or  less  fttmiliar  with 
the  fact  that  often  acid  conditions  of  the  stomach  resist  all 
alkaline  treatment,  yet  are  permanently  cured  by  small  doses 
of  the  mineral  acids.  Farinaceous  or  saccharine  food  increases 
this  acidity,  which  shows  that  it  is  a  fermentative  process. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
use  of  acids  in  correcting  acetous  fermentation  in  the  human 
system.  Alkalies  are  only  temporary  reliefs,  aeting  merely  as 
neutralizes  to  the  acids  already  developed,  while  sulphuric 
acid,  or  the  soluble  sulphites,  remove  the  cause,  precisely  as 
they  do  in  the  wine  cask,  the  mash  tub,  the  mass  of  dough,  or 
in  the  evaporation  of  saccharine  juices  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  We  may  regard  many  diseased  conditions  but  little 
more  than  results  brought  about  either  by  the  various  processes 
of  fermentation,  modified  by  vitalizing  influences,  or  by  the  tdo 

free  use  of  organic  acids.  The  system  of  the  drunkard  is  often 
acid.  He  turns  his  system  frequently  into  an  aparatus  for 
manufacturing  vinegar;  when  he  becomes  a  rheumatic  and 
gouty  subject. 
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'  ON  ATROPIA  A8  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 

By  O.  F.  Pottxb,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Medical  Botany  in  St> 
Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 

This  valuable,  yet  powerful  therapeutic  agent,  the  active  prin- 
cipal of  the  atropia  belladonna,  has  of  late  been  prominently 
brought  before  the  profession,  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
the  hypodermic  syringe,  and  from  the  number  of  fatal  mistakes 
resulting  from  its  over  or  accidental  use,  it  behoves  the  practitioner 
to  pause  and  consider  well  his  case,  and  the  necessity  requiring 
its  use  before  administering  so  potent  a  drug.  Atropia,  as  it  oc- 
curs in  the  shops,  is  in  silky,  prismatic,  acicular  crystals,  which, 
when  pure,  are  colorless,  but,  as  obtained,  are  usually  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  color,  inodorous,  and  has  a  bitter,  acid  taste. 

The  sulphate  of  atropia  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  pre- 
scribed, owing  to  the  salt  being  soluble  in  water,  while  the  alka- 
loid is  only  slightly  so.  The  effect  of  the  salt  on  the  system  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  atropia,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
same  dose. 

The  effects  of  atropia  are  precisely  those  of  belladonna,  only 
that  they  occur  more  promptly,  owing  to  its  greater  facility  for 
absorption.  It  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  also  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic. 

In  small  doses  it  produces  dryness  of  the  fauces,  with  slight 
uneasiness  or  dizziness  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  more  or  less 
dimness  of  vision. 

In  increased  doses  the  pupil  becomes  dilated,  and  there  is 
headache,  great  giddiness,  partial  delirium,  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
spasms,  with  violent  gestures.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble,  the 
extremities  cold,  and  finally  deep  coma,  resulting  in  death. 

The  effect  on  the  nervous  system  is  at  first  painful,  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  intoxication,  with  a  buzzing  noise  in  the  ears. 
The  sight  becomes  confused,  spectral  illusions  appear,  generally 
of  a  vivid  and  pleasing  character. 

The  muscular  system  is  affected  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
by  intoxication  from  alcohol,  an  unsteady  and  uncertain  move- 
ment, with  occasionally  more  or  less  paralysis.  The  action  of 
the  heart  is  sensibly  affected.    The  pulse  at  first  becomes  slower. 
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then  more  frequent,  bounding  and  full.  Sometimes  it  is  inter- 
mittent and  irregular. 

Atropia  has  been  recommended  in  various  complaints,  as  neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism,  epilepsy,  spasms,  asthma  and  paralysis.  In 
neuralgia  and  muscular  rheumatism  it  is  generally  administered 
hypodermically,  and  when  thus  used  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  observed. 

When  administered  internally,  it  should  be  given  in  solution, 
and  at  first  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  although  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  is  often 
used,  but  as  alarming  symptoms  have  arisen  from  even  one-thirti- 
eth of  a  grain,  the  physician  should  watch  with  the  utmost  care 
its  effect  in  each  individual  case. 

For  hypodermic  use  not  more  than  i-6oth  of  a  grain  should  be 
used  at  first,  or  even  less.  Dr.  Euienberg  relates  a  case  where 
i-4&*th  of  a  grain  was  injected,  and  alarming  symptoms  of  pois- 
oning soon  appeared.  And  another  case  is  ralated  by  Dr.  Lorent, 
where  less  than  the  i-iooth  of  a  grain  used  hypodermically  pro- 
duced alarming  results. 

From  the  resemblance  of  artropia  to  morphia,  frequent  mis- 
takes have  arisen,  some  fatally,  therefore  too  much  caution  can 
not  be  observed  in  prescribing  and  handling  this  virulent  drug. 

My  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Fox,  assistant  physician  at  the  Quar- 
antine Hospital,  sent  me  the  following  account  of  a  fatal  case 
occurring  at  the  hospital  which  was  the  result  of  accident,  thus 
further  impressing  the  great  importance  of  extreme  care  in  the 
prescribing  of  this  remedy. 

"John  Allen,  aged  50  years,  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
with  disease  of  heart,  took,  by  mistake,  a  solution  containing 
one  grain  of  atropia  at  one  dose,  which  was  prescribed  for 
another  patient  and  left  on  his  stand  by  mistake  of  the  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  prescriptions.  Calling  the  at- 
tention of  another  patient  to  the  mistake,  he  was  told  to  make  it 
known  *  to  the  Doctor/  but  remarked  that  *  it  would  do  him  no 
harm/  It  was,  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  an  hour  before  he 
complained  of  being  ill,  and  twenty  minutes  later  before  I  was 
made  aware  of  the  mistake.     He  at  first  complained  of  cramps 
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and  pain  in  the  bowels,  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities, 
vertigo  and  dimness  of  vision.  In  the  meantime  the  Apothecary 
had  given  him  an  emetic  of  ipecac  without  emesis  being  pro- 
duced. When  first  seen  he  was  in  an  insensible  condition,  para- 
lytic, surface  cold,  dilated  pupils,  face  of  a  purple  hue,  foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  nose,  unable  to  swallow,  pulse  108  and  very 
weak,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  failed  at  the  wrist  altogether,  res- 
piration slow  and  spasmodic.  Stimulants  were  given  by  enema, 
but  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani,  were  not  retained.  A 
tube  was  inserted  into  the  trachea  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
maintained  by  artificial  respiration  and  electricity  for  two  hours, 
when  its  action  entirely  failed  and  death  ensued." 

In  case  of  poisoning  from  atropia  it  is  usually  recommended 
to  speedily  administer  an  emetic  or  use  the  stomach  pump.  Tan- 
nic acid  and  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium,  also  an- 
imal charcoal,  has  been  proposed.  There  has  also  been  numer- 
ous experiments  instituted  to  demonstrate  that  there  exists  an  an- 
tagonism between  belladonna  and  opium,  and  that  the  active 
principle  of  one  is  an  antidote  to  the  other.  Numerous  cases 
have  been  given  where  favorable  results  were  obtained  on  this 
supposed  power.  Dr.  W.  F.  Norris  has  published  a  table  of  the 
reports  of  nine  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  treated  by  the  use  of 
belladonna,  and  of  some  eighteen  of  poisoning  by  belladonna, 
treated  by  opium,  which  were  generally  successful.  The  unsuc- 
cessful cases  being  only  these  where  the  antidotes  were  too  spar- 
ingly used. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fox  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  case,  also 
occurring  at  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  which  would  go  far  to 
prove  the  remedial  power  of  morphine  in  case  of  poisoning  by 
atropia : 

"  John  Dunn,  under  treatment  for  iritis,  was  prescribed  for  as 
follows:  R — Morphia sulph.,  grs.  j  ;  aqua.  31  ;  M — ft.  sol. ;  teas- 
poonful  every  two  hours.  R — Atropia  sulph.,  grs.  j  ;  aqua  3ss ; 
M — ft.  collyria ;  one  drop  in  eye  twice  a  day.  He  was  cautioned 
in  regard  to  the  danger  of  a  mistake  from  the  similar  color  of  the 
solution.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  thinking,  as  patients  often 
do,  *  if  a  certain  amount  will  relieve,  a  greater  amount  will  cure.' 
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He  took,  at  one  dose,  the  solution  of  atropia,  mistaking  it  for  mor- 
phine. In  about  25  minutes  he  was  seized  by  vertigo,  ineffectual 
attempts  at  vomiting,  difficult  deglutition,  dryness  of  the  fauces, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  loss  of  vision,  face  suffused  and  livid, 
followed  by  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities,  becoming  at 
last  furiously  delirious,  pulse  slow  and  weak,  respiration  frequent 
and  laborious.  He  was  treated  by  morphia  in  i-8th  gr.  doses, 
repeated  every  ten  minutes  until  the  symptoms  of  delirium  were 
controlled.  Under  its  use  the  pulse  increased  in  force  and  fre- 
quency. He  dropped  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which  he  emerged 
without  a  bad  symptom." 

Dr.  E.  A.  Clark,  Physician  to  the  City  Hospital  al9o  reports 
two  cases  in  the  Medical  Archives,  which  prove  almost  con- 
clusively that  each  may  be  used  successfully  as  the  antidote  to  the 
other. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  a  boy  who  was  suffering  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  who  had,  by  mistake,  taken  i-8th  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  atropia  instead  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  injected  hypodermicaliy. » In  some  ten  minutes  he  gave 
unmistakable  signs  of  poisoning  of  a  very  serious  nature.  He 
was  then  treated  with  sulphate  of  morphia  in  fourth  of  a  grain 
doses,  when  the  symptoms  readily  yielded.  Only  four  doses  were 
required  to  effect  a  complete  cure,  and  in  some  six  or  eight  hours 
he  was  entirely  relieved  from  all  unpleasant  effects.  This,  and  the 
case  of  Dr.  Fox,  appear  to  prove  the  value  of  morphia  as  an 
antidote  to  atropia.  Dr.  Clark's  second  case  is  also  important 
on  account  of  the  reverse  of  the  use  of  the  drugs.  In  this  case 
a  man  took  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  at  a  dose  to  check  a 
persistent  diarrhoea.  Here  resort  was  had  to  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  1 -48th  of  a  grain  of  atropia,  and  only  three  doses  were 
injected,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  recovery  of  the  patient, 
with  no  unpleasant  results. 

These  cases  would  appear  almost  conclusive  of  their  mutual 
antidotal  properties,  and  at  least  would  indicate  the  propriety  of 
a  resort  to  the  use  of  the  one  in  all  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  other. 
Yet  be  it  at  all  times  done  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution,  least 
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the  antidote  may  cause  that  which  we  are  seeking  to  prevent, 
the  death  of  the  patient* 

Drs.  Mitchell,  Keen  and  Morehouse,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
performed  a  large  number  of  experiments  to  test  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  atropia  and  morphia  administered  by  sub-cutaneous  in- 
jection, and  they  came  substantially  to  the  following  conclusions : 

"  i.  Atropia  does  not  lessen  pain,  but  morphia  does,  and  all 
the  more  efficiently  the  nearer  to  the  seat  of  pain  it  is  injected,  at 
least  in  cases  of  neuralgia.  2.  Morphia  does  not  lower  the  pulse, 
but  atropia,  after  rendering  it  less  frequent,  accelerates  it  very 
perceptibly.  3.  Morphia  does  not  counteract  the  action  of  atro- 
pia upon  the  pulse.  4.  The  two  agents  are  mutually  antagonis- 
tic in  their  action  upon  the  iris,  but  that  of  atropia  endures  the 
longest.  5.  The  cerebral  symptoms  caused  by  either  drug  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  capable  of  being  overcome  by  the  other,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  different  rates  at  which  they  move  to  effect  the  system, 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  perfect  balance  of  effects ;  and  this  is 
made  the  more  difficult  from  the  facts  already  mentioned,  that 
atropia  has  greater  duration  of  toxic  activity.  6.  Morphia  does 
not  prevent  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  caused  by  atropia,  nor  does 
atropia  prevent  the  nausea  caused  by  morphia.  7.  Atropia  re- 
laxes, morphia  constipates  the  bowels.  8.  Dysury  is  caused  by 
both,  and  when  so  produced,  is  not  relieved  by  either.  9.  Atro- 
pia does  not  alter  or  lessen  the  anodyne  effect  of  morphia  in  neu- 
ralgia. 10.  In  their  toxical  effects  upon  the  cerebral  organs  they 
are  antidotal ;  but  this  antagonism  does  not  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  their  influence." 

From  the  above  deductions,  many  of  which  I  have  myself  ver- 
ified in  my  own  practice,  it  can  reasonably  be  stated  that  while 
a  certain  degree  of  antagonism  really  exists  between  the  two 
agents  on  some  points,  in  others  they  coincide,  or  are  in- 
different to  each  other.  Therefore  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely 
upon  either  exclusively  in  poisoning  by  the  other,  although  they 
may  be  employed  to  meet  certain  indications  against  the  other, 
and  should,  in  every  instance  of  poisoning,  be  resorted  to  as  one 
of  the  means  for  recovery. 
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The  above  paper  has  been  prepared  in  answer  to  several  letters 
of  inquiry  on  the  use  of  atropia,  and  is  especially  designed  as 
a  caution  against  the  careless  use  of  a  remedy  which,  while  it 
may  be  used  successfully  as  a  curative  agent,  still  can  be  produc- 
tive of  fatal  results  if  improperly  administered.  Like  strichnia, 
brucia,  and  others  of  the  alkaloids,  atropia  is  a  most  valuable 
agent  in  experienced  hands. 


ON  THE  USE  OP  SARRACENIA   PURPUREA  IN  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  VARIOLA. 

By  Wm.  Elub  Glbnw,  M.  D.,  Rolla,  Mo. 

The  attention  of  the  profession  was  directed,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  the  employment  of  sarracenia  purpurea  in  variola.  The 
efficacy  of  the  drag  was  stoutly  maintained  by  two  reliable 
physicians  in  Canada,  each  claiming  priority  in  its  use  and 
introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession.  Upon 
theoretical  grounds,  Professor  Wood  denies  any  virtue  in  it 
for  the  cure  of  small-pox,  as  also  do  a  few  other  writers,  and  I 
do  not  presume  to  offer  ideas  differing  so  radically  from  so 
eminent  therapeutists ;  but  I  desire  to  present  a  few  remarks 
and  a  simple  statement  of  a  practical  experience  in  its  use. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1865  a  very  severe  and 
malignant  form  of  confluent  variola  made  its  advent  amongst 
the  soldiery  in  Rolla,  at  that  time  a  large  military  post.  For 
several  weeks  it  was  confined  to  the  military,  but  ultimately  it 
spread  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  with  such  violence  and 
fatality  that  panic  seized  the  community,  and  ail  who  could  left 
or  moved  their  families  into  the  country  into  tents  and  such 
houses  as  could  be  procured  beyond  the  reach  of  its  ravages. 

About  the  first  of  June  I  was  appointed  health  officer  of  the 
town,  and  at  once  took  measures  to  check  the  growing  epidemic. 
A  hospital  was  established  two  miles  from  town,  and  all 
affected  with  variola,  without  distinction,  were  moved  thither. 
The  fatality  was  very  great,  especially  amongst  the  negroes,  in 
whom  the  ordinary  treatment  availed  but  little.  Any  remedy 
that  could  mitigate,  if  not  abate,  the  virulenee  of  the  epidemio 
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was  a  boon  greatly  desired;  and  difficult  to  find,  when  I  thought 
of  trying  the  sarracenia  purpurea.  In  clutching  at  this  straw  I 
anticipated  but  little  success,  rather  "  hoping  against  hope." 

I  procured  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  (the  root  could  not 
at  first  be  obtained)  from  St.  Louis;  but  a  few  trials  demon- 
strated  its  utter  valuelessness.  Finally  I  obtained  from  New 
York  the  root  (rhizoma),  and  prescribed  it  at  once  as  recom- 
mended. 

To  my  gratification  and  surprise  the  severity  of  the  disease 
began  very  perceptibly  to  decline  in  those  to  whom  it  was 
administered,  while  it  continued  as  bad  as  ever  amongst  those 
not  taking  it.  Encouraged,  I  gave  it  to  all  in  the  hospital,  and 
was  highly  gratified  to  discover  that  its  jefficacy  as  a  remedial 
agent  was  undoubted — that  it  was  no  happy  chance  or  coinci- 
dence which  marked  the  recovery  of  those  first  taking  it.  It 
at  once  became  the  medicine  par  excellence  in  the  hospital,  and 
from  that  time  not  a  case  was  lost  but  one,  an  infant  four  days 
old. 

Its  administration  was  in  decoction,  one  ounce  of  the  bruised 
root  to  the  quart  of  cistern  water;  dose,  half  a  teacupfull 
every  four  hours.  Other  and  auxiliary  treatment,  of  course, 
was  not  eschewed,  but  employed  as  symptoms  or  circumstances 
required. 

From  the  case  book  I  quote  three  cases,  which  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  the  rest : 

Cask  I. — Mrs.  J M ,  aged  20  years ;  lymphatic  tem- 
perament ;  admitted  June  23 ;  had  confluent  variola ;  had  been 
vaccinated  a  week  before  admittance.  Treatment,  the  usual 
supportive.  29th — Hands  and  face  very  much  swollen.  July 
3d— Secondary  fever  set  in;  case  not  progressing  favorably. 
Tuesday,  4th — Gave  sarracenia  purpurea.  Wednesday,  5th — 
Somewhat  easier.  6th — Much  better;  fever  gone;  not  so  hoarse; 
said  she  "felt  the  disease  was  dying  in  her;"  continued  admin- 
istration in  somewhat  smaller  doses.    July  18th — Cured. 

Case  II.— F.  H.  L ,  livery  stable  keeper,  aged  45;  ad- 
mitted June  21 ;  confluent  variola;  never  had  been  vaccinated; 
inclined  rather  to  intempeiance;  of  full  habit.    Put  him  under 
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supportive  treatment.  Severe  secondary  fever  set  in  July  5th  ; 
ordered  sarracenia  purpurea.  7th — Expressed  himself  as  much 
relieved.  8th — Improving.  9th — Fever  high  ;  not  so  well;  in- 
creased dose  of  sarracenia  purpurea.  10th — much  better ;  appe- 
tite good.    11th — Still  improving;  no  fever.    21st — Cured. 

Case  III. — It C (colored),  aged  27 ;  *vas  never  vac- 
cinated; admitted  July  6th  with  confluent  variola;  irruption 
very  thick  on  face  and  body  when  admitted ;  had  been  con- 
fined three  days  previously  of  male  child,  which  was  similarly 
affected,  and  died  the  day  following  admission;  lochial  dis- 
charge very  scanty.  This  was  a  very  aggravated  case.  Expo- 
sure, inferior  diet,  along  with  her  confinement,  had  enfeebled 
her  so  as  to  render  her  utterly  helpless.  Her  face  presented  an 
immense  mass  of  loathsome  purulency,  and  even  of  ulceration. 
Her  intellect  obscured,  and,  in  this  thphoid  state,  half  comatose, 
debilitated,  and  almost  moribund,  she  was  received  at  the  hos- 
pital a  few  hours  before  my  morning  visit. 

In  reporting  the  case,  the  matron  said  that  she  "  knew  the 
woman  would  certainly  die,"  for,  to  use  her  homely  expression, 
"she  had  the  same  smell  that  all  those  who  died  had"  before 
death. 

I  hardly  expected  any  good  in  this  case;  still  the  decoction 
was  prescribed.  This  was  the  6th.  Next  day  symptoms  were 
no  worse.  8th — Better ;  quite  rational.  9th — Improving.  10th, 
11th  and  12th — Still  mending.  15th — Out  of  danger;  and 
31st — Disohared,  cured.  . 

This  case  incontrovertibly  sustained  the  curative  power  of 
the  drug  in  my  hands;  it  was  the  most  unpromising  we  had, 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  variola  under  such  circumstances  is  almost 
always  fatal.  Besides  these  cases,  many  others  were  treated 
similarly  who  are  living  witnesses  to  its  value. 

Of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  agent  I  am  ignorant.  I  merely 
present  my  experience  of  its  practical  employment,  with  the 
simple  statement  of  facts  authentic  in  every  particular. 

As  a  therapeutic  agent  I  consider  it  to  be  indicated  in  variola 
— modified,  distinct  or  confluent;  and,  after  a  fair  test  of  the 
remedy  during  a  very  malignant  and  wide-spread  epidemic,  I 
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am  of  opinion  that  sarracenia  purpurea  is  as  much  a  specific  in, 
as  vaccination  is  a  prophylactic  against,  variola. 

By  the  first  of  August  the  epidemic  entirely  disappeared 
from  Rolla. 


REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  INFANTILE  GONORRHCEA,  OR  LEUCOR- 
KHGBA,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  PRODUCED  BY  RAPE  —  IMPORT- 
ANCE AND  DIFFICULTY  OF  DIAGNOSIS  IN  A  MEDICO- 
LEGAL POINT. 

By  Waynx  Gbibwold,  M.  D.,  Clrcleville,  Ohio. 

Called  to  see  Fanny  Moore,  August  16, 1866 ;  aged  five  years 
vand  two  months;  found  her  up  and  about  the  house ;  middling 
fleshy;  strumous  habit;  light  hair,  eyes  and  complexion;  large 
chin,  mouth  and  nose,  for  a  child ; '  blue  veins  visible  in  marble 
forehead.  Mother  died  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  when  tho 
child  was  a  little  over  two  years  old ;  child  had  mother's  con- 
stitution. Was  given  to  Mrs.  J.  by  the  child's  mother  on  her 
deathbed.  The  child  had  most  excellent  care  up  to  this  date. 
I  found  the  mother  excited,  and  in  great  trouble.  Said  "  the 
father  had  ruined  the  child,  and  had  given  it  the  bad  disease, 
and  she  would  not  be  disgraced  by  having  the  child  in  her 
house  any  longer/'  Upon  examination  I  found  the  entire  vulva 
in  a  state  of  active  inflammation,  with  a  free  muco-purulent 
discharge.  There  was  considerable  burning  pain  on  the  pas- 
sage of  water,  and  some  smarting  pain  of  the  parts  when  walk- 
ing. The  entire  vulva  was  very  red  and  somewhat  swollen, 
especially  the  internal  labia  and  meatus  urinavis. 

There  were  a  few  specks,  a  little  more  injected  with  blood, 
not  fairly  amounting  to  ecchymosis.  The  acrid  secretions  had 
irritated  the  external  parts  some,  a  little  beyond  the  external 
labia.  There  was  no  absolute  contusion  of  parts,  no  rupture — 
not  even  of  vessels ;  no  appearance  of  blood ;  the  hymen  was 
intact  and  natural. 

The  inflammation  did  not  seem  to  extend  up  the  vagina  far, 
and  I  could  not  discover  the  least  difference  between  this  case, 
in  all  its  local  symptoms,  and  several  cases  of  leucorrhoBa  I 
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have  treated  in  sorofulous  children!  only  that  it  seemed  a  little 
more  violent  than  ordinary  oases. 

Treatment.— Best,  moderate  diet,  cleanliness,  cooling  astrin- 
gent lotions,  a  mild  anodyne  and  alterative  at  night  The 
inflammation  and  discharge  were  checked  in  a  short  time. 

About  the  seventh  day  from  the  time  I  first  saw  her  she  took 
a  ohill  and  fever.  She  had  been  subject  to  occasional  attacks 
of  chill  and  fever,  attended  with  convulsions  sometimes;  other- 
wise had  generally  been  healthy.  All  the  ordinary  tonics,  espe- 
cially quinine,  failed  to  arrest  the  chill ;  it  would  return  regu- 
larly every  day,  with  hectic  flush  after.  Soon  began  to  discover 
a  little  dullness  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  hurried 
respiration,  rapid,  weak  pulse,  general  debility,  some  cough, 
indifference  to  eating,  some  tenderness  over  bowels.  She  be- 
came quite  indifferent — not  only  willing,  but  rather  anxious  to 
pass  out  of  her  troubles. 

She  was  precocious  in  intellect  and  body,  possessing  more 
than  usual  understanding  for  her  age.  Every  means  was  used 
that  we  could  command  to  arrest  constitutional  tuberculosis. 
Good,  free  nourishment,  cod  liver  oil,  syrup,  iodide  of  iron, 
hypophosphates,  and  various  remedies.  Several  excellent  phy- 
sicians saw  the  case  in  consultation,  but  she  steadily  failed,  and 
died  in  about  eight  weeks  from  the  attack. 

Post  Mortem — Drs.  Griswold,  Turney,  Wilder  and  Jones  pres- 
ent— twenty-four  hours  after  death. 

Lungs. — Plenty  of  miliary  tubercles  in  upper  part,  some  in  a 
state  of  suppuration ;  some  of  the  large  bronchial  glands  tuber- 
culous, with  calcareous  deposits.  Also,  some  tuberculous  mat- 
ter in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  bowels.  We  found  what  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  strumous  children  :  extensive,  fatty  degen- 
erations, especially  of  cavity  of  heart,  and  large  vessels  con- 
nected. 

I  believe  we  seldom  find,  in  fatal  tuberculous  consumption  in 
young  children,  the  quantity  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  that  we 
expected,  but  far  more  fatty  degeneration. 

There  are  two  points  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  case : 

First — The  father  was  accused  of  committing  a  rape  upon  this 
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beiore  my  nrst  visit ;  w£B 
crime  in  the  Piqua  county  court,  Ohio,  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  State  prison  for  life.  After  serving  some  time,  he  was 
remanded  back  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  new  trial.  The 
court,  on  his  confession  of  an  assault;  sentenced  him  again  to 
seven  years'  imprisonment,  without  trial.  _^ 

Vv  The  second,  and  very  important  point  in  the  case,  was  one  of 
diagnosis  between  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  two  diseases  more  difficult  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
of,  whether  in  infants  or  adults.  Although  cases  frequently  occur 
where  crime  is  involved,  or  accusations  of  crime,  that  renders 
an  absolute  diagnosis  important,  yet  there  are,  after  all,  doubts 
in  many  cases  that  may  lead  witnesses,  judges  and  jurors  into 
error;  and,  in  a  medico-legal  point,  there  are  few  questions  of 
diagnosis  requiring  more  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  med- 
ical witness. 

The  very  highest  authorities  have  felt  the  same  doubts. 

Hunter  says:  "It  is  not  so  easily  known  in  women  as  in  men, 
because  the  parts  commonly  afteoted  in  women  are  very  sub- 
ject to  a  disease  resembling  the  gonorrhoea,  called  fiuor  albus; 
and  the  distinguishing  marks,  if  there  are  any,  have  not  yet 
been  completely  ascertained." 

Bicord  and  Brumstead  both  agree  with  Hunter. 

Tanner  says :  "  But  neither  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
parts,  nor  in  the  symptoms,  do  we  find  anything  by  which  pos- 
itively to  distinguish  an  inflammation  due  to  ordinary  causes 
common  to  the  most  chaste  female,  from  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  specific  discharge  of  a  clap." 

He  farther  warns  practitioners  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
compromising  innocent  individuals  in  oases  of  infantile  leucor- 
rhcea, by  attributing  the  discharge  to  gonorrhoea!  infection,  or 
violence  in  attempting  a  rape. 

Bennett  says:  "I  am  bound  to  confess  that  the  only  differ- 
ence I  can  see  between  the  two  is,  that  vaginitis,  apparently 
contracted  by  contagion  or  blennorrhagia,  appears  to  be  more 
acute  than  ordinary  vaginitis." 
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Taylor,  Wood,  Wilde,  and  others,  give  us  many  interesting 
cases  of  infantile  lencorrhoea,  where  parents  and  guardians, 

Jiave  accused  innoeent  parties  of  rape. 

Ion  seer  statemenWrTWTneaical  testimony  surn- 
moned  in  the  case — of  Dr.  Turney,  summoned  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  of  Dr.  Griswold,  summoned  on  behalf  of  defendant : 

DR.  TURNEY'S  TESTIMONY. 

Saw  and  examined  Fanny  Moore,  with  Dr.  Griswold,  August 
16,  1866.  Child  looked  tolerably  well.  Found  all  the  internal 
surface  of  vulva  inflamed,  some  swollen,  and  covered  with  a 
free  discharge  of  mucopurulent  matter;  some  parts  redder  than 
the  general  inflamed  surface,  not  amounting  to  ecchymosis ;  not 
much  evidence  of  great  violence ;  no  contusion,  no  laceration* 
Examined  stains  on  a  cloth  taken  from  the  child  on  Wednes- 
day, with  microscope;  detected  blood  and  pus  corpuscles.  Ex- 
amined the  father,  with  Dr.  Griswold,  while  in  jail.  He  denied 
having  clap,  yet  we  could  squeeze  pus  out  of  urethra.  Thought 
anything  that  reduced  the  child  would  hasten  tuberculosis. 
Thought  it  very  difficult  to  diagnose  an  ordinary  vaginitis  from 
one  caused  by  contagion  or  clap;  but,  taking  into  consideration 
the  circumstances,  that  we  found  pus  in  urethra  of  the  father, 
and  a  free  discharge  of  matter  from  vulva  of  child,  he  was 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  child  had  gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea  will  generally  be  developed  within  five  or  ten 
days  from  exposure;  may  come  sooner. 

DR.  GRISWOLD'S  TESTIMONY. 

Called  to  see  Fanny  Moore,  Thursday,  August  16,  1866. 
Found  her  up  and  about  the  house.  Examined  external  organs 
of  generation  and  found  them  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation, 
with  some  swelling,  and  burning  pain,  especially  upon  passing 
water;  a  few  dark  red  specks,  not  amounting  to  ecchymosi9. 
There  was  a  copious  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  whole 
inflamed  surface  There  were  no  blood  stains;  no  contusion  or 
laceration ;  no  positive  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
vagina.  The  hymen  was  intact.  Also  said  that  the  inflamma- 
tion and  discharge  of  infantile  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoBa  were 
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very  similar ;  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
apart,  and  that  scrofulous  children  were  liable  to  infantile 
leuoorrhoea ;  had  seen  and  treated  a  number  of  oases.  That 
Fanny  Moore  had  a  marked  scrofulous  constitution,  which  she 
inherited  from  her  mother.  Gould  not  say  positively  that  the 
case  was  gonorrhoea.  Could  not  say  that  the  local  disease 
caused  tuberculosis.  Anything  that  reduced  the  system  would 
tend  to  develop  the  disease.  Thought  the  change  from  a  fine 
home  with  excellent  care  to  a  home  with  strangers  and  hired 
nurses  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  child.  Father  had  gonorrhoea, 
and  might  have  given  it  to  the  child;  contact  with  vulva  of 
the  child  would  be  likely  to  produce  it. 

Gonorrhoea  might  come  on  within  a  day  of  exposure,  but 
usually  within  five  to  ten  days. 


A  CASE  OF  PROFUSE  HAEMOPTYSIS  AND  INTERCURRENT 
PNEUMONIA,  ENDING  IN  DEArH  IN  A  TUBERCULAR  PA- 
TIENT.   Post  Mortem:  Presenting  Muscular  Appjeajlaxcss. 

By  John  D.   Ja'  ebon,  M.  D.,  of  Danville,  Kentucky. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  8th  of  December,  1868, 1  was  called 
to  see  Ben.  Owsley,  a  negro,  set.  about  35  years. 

He  had  been,  by  occupation,  a  hotel  .steward  since  the  war  ; 
during  its  continuance  having  served  in  the  army  as  a  soldier. 
Though  he  had  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  yet,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  fellow  servants,  he  had  been  subject  to 
occasional  violent  fits  of  coughing  for  two  months  previously. 

When  I  reached  his  room  he  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
attacks,  with  a  wash-bowl  before  him,  containing  at  least  a  pint 
of  blood,  and  he  continued  to  cough  up  more  until,  before  he 
ceased,  the  total  amount  lost  was  probably  a  pint  and  a  fourth. 

There  was  no  immediate  exciting  cause  inducing  the  attack 
ascertainable.  On  auscultation,  moist  rales,  produced  by  the 
blood,  were  generally  perceptible  on  the  chest,  but  especially  at 
the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  from  which,  most  probably,  the  hem- 
orrhage came. 
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Caused  him  to  eat  dry  table  salt  freely,  and,  within  a  couple  of 
minutes,  the  hemorrhage  ceased. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  9th,  visited  him  and  found  him  sit- 
ting up  by  the  stove.  Pulse  a  little  full  and  hard,  breathing 
easily,  and  declared  himself  as  feeling  very  well.  Enjoined 
upon  him  perfect  quietude,  but  no  medicine. 

During  the  day,  contrary  to  orders,  he  went  down  into  the  din- 
ing room — though  had  no  hemorrhage  until  night,  at  which  time 
he  again  had  a  violent  attack — and  having  previously  exhausted 
his  stock  of  salt,  went  out  on  the  porch  into  an  adjoining  room 
for  some  at  a  time  when  the  night  air  was  far  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  in  the  meanwhile  having  on  nothing  but  his  shirt  and 
drawers.  By  the  free  use  of  the  salt  the  hemorrhage  was  again 
checked,  and,  to  assist  in  quieting  him,  morphia,  in  l-3d  grain 
doses,  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  was  prescribed. 

Thursday,  10th.  Spitting  blood  occasionally— lost  during  the 
night  previous  at  least  a  pint.  Pulse  very  rapid  and  irregular, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  accurately  counted.  Breathing  also  very 
rapid  and  irregular,  and  of  a  jerking,  panting  character.  The 
right  lung  is  perfectly  dull  on  percussion,  and  tubular  breathing 
audible ;  also  coarse  moist  rales,  doubtless  due  to  blood  poured 
out  into  the  bronchi.  The  apex  of  the  left  lung  presents  a  clear 
vesicular  murmur,  perfectly  natural ;  the  lower  lobe  also  exhib- 
its the  vesicular  murmur,  though  not  so  distinctly,  and  is  not 
clear  in  percussion.  I  have  changed  my  opinion  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  hemorrhage,  it  now  evidently  coming  from  the  right 
lung.  Complaining  of  the  very  uncomfortable  feeling  to  the 
tongue  and  mouth  from  the  continued  use  of  the  salt,  prescribed 
an  emulsion  of  spts.  tambiath,  gtt.  viij.  every  3  hours,  with  the 
morphia  to  be  continued  as  before.  He  spat  up  during  the  day 
and  night  probably  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  blood. 

Friday,  11th.  Breathing  more  difficult,  pulse  frequent  and  ir- 
regular, dullness  of  right  lung  more  marked  than  the  day  before. 
Spat  up  probably  one-half  pint  during  the  day  and  night.  Pre- 
scription of  day  before  continued,  and  got  him  to  take  oyster 
soup  tolerably  freely. 

Saturday,  12th.  No  fresh  hemoptysis  now,  though  spits  up 
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occasionally  a  dark  olot  of  blood  which  had  evidently  been  re- 
tained in  the  lungs  for  some  time.  Breathing  of  same  character  as 
on  day  before,  as  also  the  pulse  subsultus  tendinum  perceptible ; 
seems  also  a  little  flighty  at  times.  R — Turpentine,  diminished 
to  one-half,  and  morphia  to  one-quarter  grain.  Soup  to  be  given 
as  freely  as  he  can  be  induced  to  take  it. 

Saturday,  18th.  General  symptoms  rather  more  aggravated 
than  on  day  before.  Dullness  almost  perfect  on  right  side  of 
chest  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  Had  spit  up  some 
clots  during  the  preceding  night,  though  no  fresh  blood  is  appa- 
rent. Prescription  continued,  insisting  especially  upon  increas- 
ing the  soup. 

Died  at  12  M. 

Post  mortem  at  9  *.  M. 

Body  yet  warm  ;  not  particularly  emaoiated ;  rigor  mortis  of 
limbs. 

Bemoved  the  lungs  and  heart,  the  contents  of  the  chest  being 
extracted  with  very  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  general  pleuritic 
adhesions  existing. 

On  removal  an  anomaly  was  perceptible,  the  right  lung  hav- 
ing but  two  lobes,  the  left,  as  usual,  being  divided  into  two. 
Tubercles  were  generally  infiltrated  into  both  right  lobes,  and 
both  were  partially  hepatized,  certain  little  patches  of  vesicular 
tissue  being  unaffected  between  larger  patches  hepatized  around 
tubercular  deposits.  In  the  center  of  the  upper  lobe  a  olot  of 
blood  filling  a  bronchial  tube  for  probably  an  inch  was  to  be 
seen,  but  a  careful  search  detected  no  opeji  vessel  from  which  it 
could  have  proceeded.  The  left  upper  lobe  at  its  apex  is  per* 
fectly  free  from  tubercular  deposit,  and  looks  natural,  base  infil- 
trated ;  the  lower  lobe  is  profusely  infiltrated  with  tubercles,  is 
partially  hopatized,  and  contains  a  vomica  of  the  capacity  of 
half  an  ounce  or  more,  though  empty.  Heart  of  normal  size, 
and  presents  a  healthy  appearance. 

COMMENTARY. 

The  patient,  I  think,  might  be  said  to  have  died  of  pneumo- 
nia rather  than  hemoptysis,  though  doubtless  the  latter  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  result. 
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There  is  one  lesson  in  connection  with  the  case  which  seems 
to  be  worth  the  remembrance,  viz. :  The  demonstration  of  the 
probable  facility  of  general  blood  letting  as  a  preventive  of  in- 
flammation ;  at  least  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  On  the  morn- 
ing following  the  commencement  of  the  patient's  illness  a  care" 
ful  examination  was  made,  at  a  time  when  no  hemorrhage  was 
going  on,  and  when  it  could,  therefore,  be  made  satisfactorily ; 
certainly  it  exhibited  no  evidence  of  the  congestion  subsequently 
apparent  after  his  exposures  on  the  second  night,  and  which  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  pint  of  blood  on  the  first  occasion,  and 
nearly  as  much  on  the  second,  it  seems  could  not  prevent.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  cape  is  enough  to  stagger  reliance  on  venesection 
as  a  prophylaxis  of  inflammation — a  reliance  which  we  know 
underlaid  the  practice  of  our  immediate  predecessors. 

The  post  mortem  exhibited  two  abnormal  phenomena.  An  ab- 
normal appearance  of  natural  organs,  and  an  abnormity  of  a 
diseased  condition.  For,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  yet 
it  is  true  that  disease,  or  every  pathological  product,  has  its  nat- 
ural laws  of  development  as  well  as  health,  or  the  normal  or* 
gans  or  tissues.  The  right  lung  had  not  the  natural  division 
of  the  large  upper  lobe  into  the  small  middle  lobe,  thus  present- 
ing the  anomaly  of  but  two  instead  of  three  right  lobes.  The 
irregular  or  abnormal  pathological  condition  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  tubercles  in  the  apex  of  the  left  upper 
lobe,  and  that  the  only  vomica  found  was  in  a  lower  lobe. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood  says:  "The  first  seat  of  the  tuberculous 
deposition  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  upper  sum- 
mit, or  near  the  summit,  of  the  lung,  and  when,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  it  occurs  in  other  parts,  the  tubercles  are  al- 
most always  more  abundant,  larger,  and  more  advanced  in  the 
situation  alluded  to  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  here,  also,  that 
vomica  form.  *  *  The  tubercles  seem  to  evince  a  preference 
for  the  upper  over  the  lower  lobe,  even  at  the  same  level.  Thus 
the  former  may  be  completely  occupied  with  the  morbid  de- 
posit, while  the  latter  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  it."  (1). 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  says :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  and  a  very  im- 

(1) .  Wood'B  Practice,  p.  08,  Vol.  I. 
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portant  fact  that  tubercles,  when  they  affect  the  lungs,  are  not 
deposited  at  random,  or  indifferently  in  all  parts  of  those  or- 
gans. It  is  in  the  npper  lobes,  and  in  the  upper  and  back  parts 
of  those  lobes,  that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  and  in 
more  than  that  proportion,  we  meet  with  tubercles  where  they 
are  few.  *  *  It  is  here  also  they  first  ripen  and  grow  soft, 
*  *  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  most  frequent,  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  largest  exematons  in  the  lung,  what  are  techni- 
cally called  vomica.  And  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  tubercles  and  of  the  vomicas  gradually  diminish  from  the 
summit  of  the  lungs  downward. 

"Now,  these  are  not  mere  curious  facts;  they  have  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  in  cases  that  might  other- 
wise be  doubtful.  It  is  a  rule  which  has  but  few  exceptions — 
just  enough  to  establish  its  claim  to  be  a  rule — that  the  favorite 
habitat  of  pulmonary  tubercles  is  the  upper  part  of  the  su- 
perior lobes  of  the  lungs."    (1). 

Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson  says :  "  The  question  most  definitely  and  ex- 
clusively settled  in  regard  to  the  seat  of  tubercles  is,  that  the 
apices  of  the  lungs  constitute  its  common  and  almost  invariable 
primary  location.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  deposits  take 
plaoe  at  the  apices  first;  though,  when  the  disease  progresses 
rapidly,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tissue  becomes  rapidly  in- 
vaded. *  *  From  tubercles  are  formed  in  the  lower  portion 
only  as  the  result  of  extension  from  above  downward,  or  as 
secondary  to  pneumonia.  *  *  So  constantly,  indeed,  is  the 
deposit  of  the  tubercle  limited  to  the  apices,  that  Louis  declares 
he  never  met  with  large  cavities  in  the  lower  lobes.  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  Louis  found  two  cases  in  123  in  which  the 
deposits  existed  alone  in  the  lower  lobes.  But  the  fact,  instead 
of  disturbing  the  general  law  recognized,  serves  to  establish  the 
belief  that  deposits  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  lungs  are  in- 
finitely rare. 

"  Dr.  Hughes  found  in  250  cases  the  upper  to  be  the  seat  in 
287,  and  only  in  one  instance,  were  the  deposits  limited  to  the 
inferior  position/'  (2). 

(1).  Watson's  Practice,  p.  ©96,  Am.  Ed.,  1858. 
(2).  Lawson  on  Phthisis  Pulmonaiis,  p.  105. 
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It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  post  mortem  appearances  of  the 
case  presented  are  of  the  rarest  kind  with  reference  to  the  de- 
posit of  tubercles.  As  to  the  anomaly  of  the  lobular  divisions, 
I  am  unable  to  speak  with  referonoe  to  its  relative  variety,  in- 
asmuch as  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  notice  of  such  unnatural 
condition  in  any  anatomical  work  at  my  command. 


FERRUGINOUS    PREPARATIONS    IN    THE     DISEASES    OF 
INFANCY. 

By  J.  S.  B.  Alliynx,  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Materia  Medlca  and  Therapeutics  in  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College. 

The  invariable  recommendation  of  writers  upon  the  diseases  of 
infancy  to  administer  iron  in  some  form  during  the  last  or  chronic 
stage  of  any  malady,  whatever  it  may  be,  together  with  similar 
advice  of  very  many  physicians  who  pursue  the  same  plan,  has 
concentrated  my  attention  upon  this  therapeutic  agent,  hoping 
from  it  all  that  is  claimed,  yet  not  satisfied  with  it,  the  rather 
disappointed  at  not  deriving  results  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

Indeed,  iron  seems  to  be  the  least  common  among  the  medi- 
cines applicable  to  the  diseases  of  infants ;  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  indications  for  its  use,  they  are  not  met  by  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  especially  if  any  digestive  derangement  occur,  iron  will 
act  as  an  irritant  and  not  be  tolerated.  I  am  aware  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  opinions  of  many  who  give  on  all  occasions  of 
prostration  tonics,  and  particularly  iron,  who  consider  all  cases 
characterized  by  simple  pallor  of  skin  and  laxity  of  tissue  as 
anaemia.  Anaemia,  it  is  true,  always  presents  the  indications  for 
iron,  and  this  alone ;  but  anaemia  alone  constitutes  the  fewest 
number  of  cases  with  which  we  meet  in  infancy. 

The  waxy  paleness  of  the  skin,  combined  with  flabbiness ;  the 
enlarged  belly  and  looseness  of  the  bowels,  all  indicative  of  chronic 
inflammatory  action  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  with,  prob- 
ably, ulceration,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  met  by  any  form  of 
iron,  in  whatever  dose,  which  I  have  administered.  In  fact,  the 
iron  has  proved  irritating,  and  required  its  immediate  suspension. 
It  may  be  said  this  is  true  of  most  medicines  used  in  this  formid- 
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able  disease ;  but  so  frequent  and  constant  has  been  the  result 
that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  was  very  evident.  So,  too, 
with  the  summer-complaint,  so-called,  of  our  own  country, 
which  some  may  be  disposed  to  term  an  inflammatory  disease, 
in  the  beginning  at  least ;  iron,  used  for  its  legitimate  purposes 
of  restoring  the  redcorpuscles,has  availed  in  the  fewest  number  of 
cases.  I  may  make  the  same  remark  concerning  the  after  treat- 
ment of  inflammations  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  here  particu- 
larly do  the  ordinary  rules  of  hygiene,  such  as  pure  air,  a  judi- 
cious diet,  etc.,  most  rapidly  restore  to  health.  The  rapid 
changes  of  nutrition  in  the  tissues  of  the  infant,  the  ease  with 
which  ass:milation  is  performed,  and  the  consequent,  it  might  be 
said,  superiority  of  life  over  decomposition ;  in  fact,  the  excess  of 
vital  force,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  the  child,  would  point 
almost  to  the  inutility  of  much  medication  in  the  diseases  at  this 
age.  Sad,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  at  which  we  ar- 
rive from  our  experience :  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  all,  that  the 
recovery  from  any  disease  in  infancy  is  as  rapid  as  the  prostra- 
tion is  great  at  the  inset  of  this  attack ;  of  course  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  influences  which  overshadow  the  disease  and 
make  oftentimes  a  part  of  its  substance,  such  as  the  strumous  dia- 
thesis and  the  like.  But  the  development  of  the  child  is  so  rapid 
that  it  reacts  against  its  disease  more  powerfully  than  would  the 
adult,  and,  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  than  the  aged.  To  be  sure 
the  sympathies  are  extensive  by  which  one  part  of  the  system  re- 
sponds immediately  to  trouble  in  another  direction ;  the  sensibilities 
aie  great  by  which  external  influences  may,  on  slight  occasions, 
produce  disarrangements,  but  nature  is  wise  in  her  provisions  for 
her  progeny,  by  giving  that  superabundance  of  vitality  which 
averts  many  a  misfortune.  That  very  summer-complaint,  whose 
name  implies  the  length  of  time  it  usually  lasts,  is  removed  rather 
by  warmth^  clothing,  air,  light,  food,  than  by  remedies  however 
numerous. 

Let  me  not  discredit  the  value  of  medicines ;  I  believe  in  their 
efficiency  on  occasions,  but  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  immense 
influence  and  control  over  diseases  which  hygienic  measures  devel- 
op, and  which  the  child,  from  its  tender  age,  is  usually  mere  fortu- 
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nate  to  receive  than  those  of  larger  growth.  This  is  not  more  spec- 
ulation ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  observations  of  any  physician 
would  result  in  like  remarks.  I  think  we  can  depend  upon  this  great 
vitality,  more  than  with  adults,  in  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  dis- 
eases of  infancy ;  if  we  add  to  this  the  assiduous  attention  which 
the  affection  of  the  parent  arouses,  we  have  two  more  powerful 
influences  than  in  most  cases  medicine  can  exert. 

Hence  the  care  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  medicine 
at  all  to  the  infant ;  hence  the  frequent  changes  in  medication 
which  we  see  presented  in  the  course  of  a  long  disease ;  if  one 
medicine  will  not  answer,  another  may,  although  here  we  may 
impute  something  to  ignorance  of  the  disease  or  the  remedy, 
yet,  very  frequently,  it  is  a  protest  of  nature  to  the  use  of  any  med- 
icines at  all ;  hence,  in  reference  to  a  particular  class  of  remedies, 
restoratives,  the  less  indication  and  urgency  for  their  use. 

So  far  as  the  individual  medicine,  iron,  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
used  in  anaemia,  such  as  we  recognize  as  occurring  from  a  loss  of 
blood,  either  abundantly  or  in  small  quantities,  through  a  period 
of  time ;  the  apparent  anaemia,  as  a  consequence  of  protracted 
disease,  has  never  appeared  to  me  to  yield  to  the  iron,  acting  in 
its  peculiar  way ;  on  the  contrary,  nature  seems  to  exclaim  against 
it,  and  now  in  such  diseases  I  believe  it  contra-indicated. 


BEVIBWS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

GRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OP  BOTANY.  Consisting  of  First  Lessons 
in  Botany,  and  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany.  By  Asa  Gray  FisheifProfessor 
of  Natural  Hiatorv  in  Harvard  University.  New  York:  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakman 
&  Co.    1868.    For  sale  by  E.  P,  dray,  St.  Louis. 

This  book,  one  of  the  best  of  Prof.  Gray's  series  of  Botanical 
Text-Books,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  for  classes  in 
the  common  and  higher  schools.  It  consists,  first,  of  lessons  in 
botany,  and  then  special  or  field,  forest,  and  garden  botany, 
all  illustrated  and  well  adapted  for  practical  use.  Beginning 
with  the  first  principles,  it  progresses  by  easy  stages  until  the 
student  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the  more  minute  details  of  this 
beautiful  and  useful  science*    In  fact,  the  book  supplies  a  great 
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desideratum  to  the  botanist  and  botanical  teacher,  there  being 
no  similar  class-book  published  in  this  country.  We  have  adopted 
Prof  Gray's  series  of  Botanical  Text-Books  in  our  own  course  of 
lectures  at  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  most  heartily 
recommend  them  to  students  and  teachers.  The  present  volume 
is  especially  useful,  even  to  the  physician,  as  it  comprises  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complete  botanical  education. 

A  HAND  BOOK  OP  UTERINE  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  OP  DISBASES  OP  WOMEN. 
By  Edward  John  Tilt,  M.  D.  Second  American  edition,  revised  and  amended. 
D.  Appieton  &  Co. :    New  York,  1869. 

This  work  has  previously  been  noticed  favorably  in  the  Re- 
porter, and  we  most  willingly  add  again  our  approval  of  Dr. 
Tilt's  book.  He  develops  the  following  main  points  in  the 
work: 

i.  The  paramount  importance  of  hygiene  for  the  relief  and 
cure  of  diseases  of  women. 

2.  The  constitutional  nature  of  many  diseases  of  women,  and 
the  impossibility  of  curing  them  without  constitutional  remedies. 

3.  The  manifest  reaction  of  uterine  diseases  on  the  female  sys- 
tem, and  the  impossibility  of  curing  many  uterine  complaints 
without  surgical  measures. 

4.  The  great  value  of  therapeutics  to  assuage  and  cure  diseases 
of  women,  and  the  belief  in  the  value  of  those  remedial  measures 
that  are  as  old  as  medicine  itself,  such  as  venesection,  emetics, 
caustics,  etc. 

The  work  is  practical  and  conservative,  and  none  can  be  more 
useful  to  the  general  practitioner. 

THE  CORRELATION  AND  CONSERVATION  OF  FORCES.     A  Series  of  Exposi- 
tions, by  Profs.  Grove,  Helmholtz,   Matkr,  Faraday,  Liebig  and  Cakpknter, 
~  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  L.  Yoomans,  M.  D.    D.  Appieton  &  Co. :    New  York, 

This  is  a  most  valuable  collection  of  essays  by  eminent  writers 
on  this  very  important  subject,  and  we.  can  not  express  in  too  high 
terms  our  obligations  to  Dr.  Youmans  for  presenting  them  to  the 
American  reader.  To  the  student  and  to  the  profound  thinker 
alike  is  this  a  rich  feast.  We  can  do  no  more  than  merely  an- 
nounce the  work  and  say  that  all  should  read  it. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION,  OR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  FAVORED  RACES  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  D.  Appleton 
&Co.:    New  York,  1868. 

This  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  the  announce- 
ment, that  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  has  just  been  issued, 
containing  many  important  additions,  and  entirely  revised  by  the 
author.  Mr.  Darwin's  work  has  met  with  much  opposition,  but, 
withal,  has  steadily  gained  ground  in  the  scientific  world.  All 
students  of  Natural  History  should  be  well  acquainted  with  his 

theory,  which,  at  least,  deserves  a  most  earnest  study.  We  trust 
soon  to  announce  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  larger  work, 
promised  on  the  same  subject,  which  will  be  more  elaborate  and 
complete. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  IN  1765;  with  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  deceased  Professors.  By  Joseph  Carbon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medic* 
and  Pharmacy.    Philadelphia:    Lindsay  &  Blakiston.   1*69. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  book,  showing  the  earliest  efforts  at 
establishing  an  institution  of  medical  learning  in  this  country. 
None  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  standard  of  professional 
knowledge  than  this  old,  yet  still  vigorous  Medical  College.  To 
the  alumni  of  the  university,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader,  this 
will  be  a  welcome  and  valuable  book. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR,  INCLUDING  THE  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  ORGAN.  By  Anton  Von  Tboltsch,  M.  D.  Translated  by  D.  B.  St.  John 
Roosaf  M.  D.  New  York:  milliam  Wood  &  Co.  1869.  For  sale  by  Frary,  Cowan 
&  Krath,  St.  Louis.  7^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  works  lately  published  on 
specialties  in  surgery.  The  science  of  otology  is  fast  taking  its 
place  in  the  van  of  the  great  movement  in  the  ranks  of  medicine, 
and  diseases  of  the  ear  are  now  receiving  that  attention  which 
the  suffering  they  produce  should  require  to  be  shown  them. 
We  can  only  recommend  the  work  as  comprising  all  that  is  nec- 
essary to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  subject.  It  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  cuts  and  issued  in  good  style. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  REPORTS,  VOLUME  H.    Philadelphia:    Lindsay  A 

Blakiston.    1869. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  valuable  reports  of  cases  in  this 
Hospital.  This  volume,  like  the  first,  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  papers  of  a  practical  character,  based  chiefly  on  observations 
made  at  the  Hospital.  Several  of  the  articles  are  further  exper- 
iences of  members  of  the  staff  on  matters  previously  discussed  in 
the  first  volume.  The  favorable  reception  which  the  first  volume 
has  received  from  the  profession  will,  we  trust,  be  equally  ex- 
tended to  this.  Both  are  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  medical 
library. 
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A  TREATISE   ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.    By  J. 
Lkwib  Smith,  M.  D.    Philadelphia:  Henry  C.  Lea.    1889. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Smith  has  been  to  present  a  description  of 
the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood  in  a  clear,  concise,  yet 
practical  light,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  most  admirably. 
We  have  only  room  to  recommend  the  work  as  one  of  the  best 
lately  issued  on  this  important  subject,  and  as  containing  the 
latest  views  on  the  many  diseases  children  are  so  unfortunately 
heirs  to, 

SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DEBOBDEBS.    By  Bkbelix  Hill,  M.  D., 
London.    Philadelphia:  Henry  0., Lea.    1809. 

This  is  a  systematic  arrangement  and  minute  description 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  comprising  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
researches  on  this  most  complicated  subject  The  present  book  is 
valuable  as  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  class  of  diseases, 
yet  within  a  compass  more  easily  referred  to  than  the  larger 
works.  It  is  a  good  book,  and  to  the  specialists,  on  this  class  of 
diseases,  invaluable. 


MEDICAL    BEPOETEB. 

ST.  LOUIS*  FEBRUARY  16.  1869. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Materia  Medica. — We  were  of  the 
opinion,  not  very  long  ago,  that  the  Materia  Medica  was  one 
among  the  branches  of  medicine  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  from  the  very  unsatisfactory  results  which  followed 
the  use  of  medicines ;  though  every  physician  had  a  separate 
lift  of  them  for  his  own  specific  purposes,  it  did  seem  at  one 
time  that  its  study  was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  Our  opinion  at  present  has  changed  with  the  sub- 
ject )  or  rather,  we  are  being  wafted  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  which  is  setting  in  from  all  quarters.  Truly,  the  ma- 
teria medica  is  in  a  transition  state.  The  errors  of  the  past 
have  been  displaced  by  the  errors  of  the  present;  in  not  a  few 
instances  the  profession  has  vegetated  around  the  dead  trunks 
of  old  doctrines,  and  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases,  and  very 
slowly,  has  the  rapid  advance  of  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
perhaps  pathology,  been  able  to  give  some  little  positive  knowl- 
edge to  a  branch  of  medicine  which,  before  all  others,  should 
51 
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have  at  least  some  defintteness  in  the  object  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted. Strange  to  aay  that  there  U  more  ignorance  manifested 
in  the  prescribing  of  medicines  than  it  warranted  by  the  knowl- 
edge, slight  though  it  be,  which  we  have  of  their  virtues.  Be- 
yond a  mere  mechanical  action}  we  wander  in  infinite  manes  as 
to  the  remedy  to  be  chosen,  or  as  to  its  effect*.  The  great  num- 
ber of  classifications  of  medicines  found  in  the  books  is  a  proof 
of  this,  if  none  other  ware  wanted ;  mid  until  we  do  proceed  in 
the  right  way  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicinal  agents,  it 
would  be  better  to  follow  no  other  more  artificial  arrangement 
than  an  alphabetical  one,  describing  under  the  name  of  each 
isubstanee  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  toon  nsecL  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  assert  this,  absolutely,  for  the  outline  of  many  clas- 
sifications is  good ;  the  great  fault  in  all  is  the  division  and  sub- 
division to  which  to  attach  some  particular  opinion  of  the 
author.  The  pathologist  is  oftentimes  at  fault  here,  as  when 
one  man  taught,  and  was  so  believed  by  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  followers,  that  all  disease  was  sthenic ;  and  another  at 
the  present  day,  that  whisky,  quinine  and  iron  were  the  sole 
remedies. 

But  the  prominent  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  positive 
knowledge  as  to  our  remedial  agents,  is  in  the  great  number  of 
new  remedies,  or  modifications  of  old  ones,  which  are  con- 
stantly presenting  their  claims  for  superiority  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  Not  that  each  one  may  not  have  some  virtue,  but 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  it;  the  faet  of  its  use  on  one  occasion 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  its  use  in  like  cases,  or  to  be  offered 
to  the  profession  for  such  purpose.  We  all  know  the  inflated 
reputation  of  glycerine,  of  tannin,  of  some  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  etc. 

The  student,  and  even  the  medical  man,  are  bewildered  among 
the  contradictory  reports  which  are  daily  circulated  as  to  this 
or  that  remedy,  and  finally  subside  into  apathy  toward  the 
whole  materia  medioa.  The  doctrine  of  Hahnemann  had  one 
good  effect,  in  limiting  the  number  of  medicines,  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  each  given ;  and  if  we  add  to  that  what  further 
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he  taught,  and  which  is  pursued  to  a  great  extent  by  modern 
writers  on  materia  medica,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  investigate 
the  physiological  effects  of  some  medicines,  a  point  has  certainly 
been  gained,  in  this  respect  at  least,  that  each  medicine  should 
be  submitted  to  some  kind  of  test  before  offering  any  conclu- 
sions upon  its  virtues.  Of  such  a  nature  have  been  the  investi- 
gations on  the  powers  of  bromide  of  potassium,  which  have 
developed  more  understanding^  its  operations  (ban  concerning 
any  other  medicine,  new  or  old. 

But  to  study  the  materia  medica  and  relieve  it  of  the  obloquy 
of  uncertainty,  and  make  it  more,  as  its  kindred  branches  of 
medicine,  positive  and  certain,  is  not  by  any  physiological  inves- 
tigation, even  if  that  on  occasion  be  pursued.  Our  colleges  of 
pharmacy  have  done  very  much  good  in  sending  a  different 
class  of  workers  into  the  field  whore  before  those  might  glean 
who  chose.  It  is  certainly  one  positive,  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion that  men*  must  be  educated  to  the  business  of  the  apothe- 
cary to  work  it  properly  and  with  the  most  efficiency  to  the 
physician.  How  much  aid  he  can  afford  by  his  knowledge  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  the  physician  well  knows  at  the  bedside, 
when  depending  on  one  single  article  of  the  materia  medica  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient.  But,  further  than  this,  the  physician 
alone  can  render  that  service  to  the  materia  medica  which  shall 
advance  it  to  the  grade  of  a  science,  by  his  careful  clinical  stud- 
ies. What  has  been  learned  of  medicines  positively  has  been 
gathered  by  the  observation  of  their  action  in  disease ;  materia 
medica  can  be  learned  only  in  that  way,  and  should  more  prop- 
erly be  taught  in  that  way,  leaving  the  mere  descriptive,  botan- 
ical, chemical  and  pharmaceutical  to  be  gathered  from  chairs 
devoted  especially  to  that  purpose  We  hope  more  for  the  ma* 
teria  medica  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  through  the 
agency  of  clinical  teaching  and  observation,  than  from  any  ex- 
periment which  may  be  devised ;  and  we  urge  this  plan,  by  no 
means  new,  upon  the  attention  of  individuals,  clinical  societies 
and  colleges. 
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TO  OUK  PATBON8. 
The  present  number  closes  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical 
Reporter,  and  with  this  volume  closes  the  editorial  management 
of  the  present  editor,  he  having  sold  out  his  entire  interest  to  the 
publisher,  Mr.  P.  M.  Pinckard,  who  is  now  sole  proprietor  of  the 
journal.  Owing  to  the  calls  of  his  private  business,  the  present 
editor  could  not  give  the  time  and  attention  to  the  Reporter 
which  it  necessarily  required ;  and  now,  having  remained  at  his  post 
until  the  journal  was  fully  established  and  supported  by  numer- 
ous friends  and  patrons,  he  feels  that  he  can,  without  detriment, 
withdraw  and  give  place  to  those  who  have  leisure  to  give  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  editors — duties  requiring  much  more  time  and 
labor  than  is  generally  supposed  or  credit  given  for.  In  closing 
his  connection  with  the  Reporter,  the  editor  begs  leave  to  re- 
turn his  sincere  thanks  to  his  many  friends  for  their  kind  and 
candid  support,  and  trusts  that  the  same  will  be  continued  to  those 
who  may  have  the  journal  in  charge.  The  success  of  the  Re- 
porter has  been  with  him  a  matter  of  pride  and  interest,  and  while 
he  does  not  ascribe  that  success  so  much  to  himself  as  to  the  partial- 
ity of  friends,  still  he  feels  gratified  in  having  been  able  to  add 
something  to  the  progress  of  medical  journalism  in  the  West,  and 
that  he  should  have  in  some  respects  aided  in  procuring  the  Re- 
porter's present  prosperity.  That  the  same  may  continue  in 
an  increased  degree  is  his  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  wish. 


Notice. — All  communications  for  the  undersigned  will  here- 
after be  directed  as  follows : 

DR.  O.  F.  POTTER,  No.  1237  N.  Fourteenth  St, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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November .....  660 

December 692. 

var 

Watson,  Sir  Thomas,  Address  of  254 

Wood,  Dr.  James  R 228 

Williamette  University,  Salem, 

Oregon 322 

Wounds,  Dressing  for. ........  386 

Water,  Mineral 443 


FAOS. 

Weather,  Influence  on  Health..  476 
Washes  and  Hair  Restorers ....  484 

Willow,  White  and  Black 494 

Wounds,  Gunshot 517 

Weather  and  the  Moon 525. 

Wells,  Country 542 

Water,  to  Protect  from  Action 

of  Lead  Pipe 542 

Wounds  and  Ulcers,  Notes  on 

the  Treatment  o£ 509, 581 

Warm  Clothing.... 754 
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